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SAMSON BOUND BY THE PHILISTINES. 

Bt e. abmitage. 

“ The Phllistiuos toulc him. and put out hU eyes, and brought him 
down to Qar.s, and bound him with fetters ofbrasR; and he did grind in 
the priBOn-houHO.” 

Samson, the son of Muuoah, and first deliverer of Israel from 
the hands of the Philistinea,—whoso coining was announced 
by “a man of God,” “with the countenance of an angel of 
God, very terrible,”—is here presemted undergoing the pun¬ 
ishment of his weakness and disobedience of the ordinance 
which that angel pronounced before his birth. Blinded, shorn, 
dishonoured, and a slave, put to the vile service of the mule 
and ass,—heavily he treads the weary round of tho mill. 
As a captive taken in war, he is compelled to put forth the 
roinuiiiR of his indomitable strength in tho service of his 
captors. And so he shall go on, until the symbol of his 
.strength bo again grown, and ho cry out, “ 0 Lord God, re¬ 
member me.” 

Wearily Ikj hales round tho axis of tho heavy gi'ind- 
stonc, in the dull lucclmnic circle forgetting tho actuality 
of his fate, with blind face and eyes turned towards God, 
and deep in his heart tho thought of possible revenge and 
{leath. So absorbed, his hearing has not warned him of tho 
shouted threat and vengeful lash from the fierce slavo kneel¬ 
ing in the front, whom the advancing beam threatens to 
overthrow on the floor of the pit. The armed guard who 
sits upon the shaft betwe^ the stone and tho upright post 
of tho mill laughs silently at tho slave’s peril, and looks in 
expectation of tho effect of the impending blow across the 
bare chest of him who had slain a thousand Philistines with 
a bone. Tho governor of the gaol reclines behind, equally 
amused, scarce staying his act to drink in order to notice 
the result. Tho women jeer at the misery of Samson ; other 
Ga^arites press against tho bars, shouting in mockery. 

Mr, Armitage is one of the few English artists who paint 
Scripture subjects, and one of the still smaller number who 
• do so with any thing like judgment ahd Spirit. Tho picture 
shows his deep consideration of tho example ho has chosen; 
his power in illustrating the tqxt, by inventingh-tho incident 
wo have described; and of giving dramatic force and interest 
to the history. 

There can be no bettor evidoncS of the talent of a painter 
than that ho presents some now aspect of a well-known fact, 
when he makes that fact the basis of Ills work. A mere 
relation of the obvious incidents suggested by a story is 
insufficient to prove that an artist^is justified in claiming 
merit for the choice of a subject so valuable and important 
as the one before us. We think the reader will agree with 
us that Mr. Armitage is fully entitled to this merit. Not 
only is the incident novel, but it is eminently oharacteristic 
and just; placing before us in a striking and impressive 
way the miserable fate of Samson, and inculcating the lesson 
of his life So forcibly, that it is next to impossible for the ob¬ 
server to mistake the motive of tbs picture. 

Wo should wish to call the attention of artists to the 
wisdom -of choosing such subjects more frequently, as being 


of higher value than those ffenre pictures with which the 
English school has been for so many years overwhelmed as 
with a flood. Several of the most able of tho artists of our 
country have given themselves up to the execution of fri¬ 
volous trivialities in costume and lay-figure subjects; so 
that the most important of our exhibitions is, year after 
year, little else than a bazaar for tho exhibition of sliowy, 
brilliant, and unsound toj^s, wherein painters aim rather to 
show their acquaintance with tricks of the palette than a 
true feeling for art, or desire that it should take its place as 
a means of instruction. 

Mr. Amiitage has paid much attention to the costume of • 
his picture; and, as a whole, we think it could only have been 
improved by his going to the East in order to acquire abso¬ 
lute truth of physical and atmospheric effect. As the picture 
stands, we have but one fault to point out, which is, that the 
advanced leg of Samson should have a greater appearance 
of strength about tho ankle. L. L. 


TOO BAD BY HAU^. 


Horace Gobbledy, Esquire, barrister at-law, sat in his 
chambers in the Temple enjoying a state of contemplative 
beatitude quite jicw to him. The current of his reverie 
sparkled like tho waters of Helicon, and visions more en¬ 
trancing than those of an opium-eater in the height of 
ecstatic hallucination rose before him in endless succession. 
At one moment gorgeous phantasmagoria such as the genius 
of the ring might have summoned at the bidding of Aladdin 
seized \;pon his senses; at another soft dreams of nestling 
domesticity occupied his attention. A decanter of sliciTy 
stood upon the table half-emptied, fragrant wreaths of 
smoke curlod lightly upwards from his Havannah, and the 
flumes of his eveiiing-fivo flickered good-humouredly in tho 
gathering twilight. Albeit Horace had eaten his terms 
merrily, and washed them ddwn witli many a gla.«s of 
Moiitillado and Bucellas, not to mention occasional cham¬ 
pagne, he had certainly never before experienced such self- 
eomplacency and strong conviction that the existing consti¬ 
tution ofthings is all for the best. Ho had becoine, in short, 
a fanatical optimist. The fact is, that just a forinight be¬ 
fore,—only a little happy fortnigiit,--our iriend hiui coura¬ 
geously dashed across tho pons ashiornm of love. He hud 
fairly put the interrogatory-in-chief io tlie goldon-lmirod 
blue-cyed Angelica Fitzmanrico; and in spite oi maicicniy 
evasion and blushing hesitation enough to ruin the credit of 
the examinant before a jury, had elicited the important 
truth, that he, Horace Gobbledy, was the sole proprietor of 
tlmt lady’s tender sentiments. 

Angelica Fitzmaurice,—whose estimable character and 
personal graces undoubtedly did honour to the taste of her 
admirers, and whom it is to bo regretted that no occasion 
offers for introducing to tho reader’s more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance _was the only child of Matthew Fitzmaurice, Esq., and 

hc^was a widower. She had been for some time past paying 
a lengthened visit (perhaps Mr. Gobbledy had something to 
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do with its protraction) to her cousin, Jemima Crickton, 
whoso arldrcss tiio present chronicler declines to give for 
reasons not necessary to allege. 

It was very wrong—shocking and -unparliamentary, no 
douht—in Mr. Oobblcdy, and we have no desire to screen 
him from the just indignation of all fathers (and mothers) 
of families comprising marriageable daiight8r.s; but so it 
was. Wliat was? Why, Miss Angelica and Iloraco, oi', as 
the latter would say, “ niy guardian-angel and myself,” had 
^determined in a most unfilial way that it was not expedient 
to make known to tho parental autocrat in a hasty off-hand 
way an occurrence destined to deprive him of tho society of 
his beloved child. Mr. Gobbledy made certain representa¬ 
tions to the young lady, and backed them by arguments 
possessing groat and unaccountable inlluence in tho court 
and parliament of love, although logically of no validity. 
He represented that the withdrawal of a daughter from the 
family-circle is, in a domestic point of view, a catastrophe 
not to be lightly dealt with; th.at just as, in case of the 
demise of a near and dc.ar relative, tho good fueling and 
sympathy of men li.ave made it customary to break the 
nows with all possible tenderness and discretion, and often¬ 
times to withhold the melancholy truth for a short period, 
and occupy the interval in preparing the affectionate bosom 
to meet the blow, so, in a case like tho one under discussion, 
it might be, nay, it was, advisable to reflect at leisure how 
the inevitable pang could be softened to the paternal heart. 
“ At all events,” Mr. Qobbledy suggested, “ it will be better 
not to communicate this intelligence by letter; I shall much 
prefer a vivd voce explanation.” 

‘‘What a hypocrite Mr. Qobbledy was!” murmurs the 
reader. True, too true; hut we have not undertaken to 
defend him from cciisiiro. It is probable that other reasons 
than those mentioned led him to take the above Hue of 
argument. It is within the bounds of possibility that he 
wished to make s\ich arrangements (for which time might 
bo necessary) as would ho satisfactory to Miss Fitzmaurico’s 
friends. Doubtless it had occurred to him that, when settle¬ 
ments were in question, his cloquonco, so irrefragable in 
tho opinion of Miss Fitzra.uurice, might perhiips prove un¬ 
convincing to her elderly and experienced papa. A little 
anxiety, scarcely amounting to misgiving, in the direction 
hinted at had, however, no depressing effect on the medita¬ 
tions ofHorace Gohbledy. lie was in some sort a philoso¬ 
pher, accepted tho truth, that risk and .adventure in the 
chase enhances its pleasurable oxcitcnlcnt and the yaluc of 
the qu.arry, and thus reconciled himself to the phenomenon 
which has been remoi'ked in relation to the course of true 
love. Perhaps he entertained c^oueous views on this point; 
and many lovers no doubt ardently desire the course of true 
love to bo as unimpeded as lubricated lightning, or planetary 
motion at the least. 

Tlio upshot of the manceuvros of our ill-advised pair was, 
that the momentous event above recorded remained a secret 
presumably unknown to Mr. Matthew Fitzmaurice, who, 
worthy man, was engaged in a remote district pursuing 
his lawful avocations utterly uucoiiseious of the inaohina- 
tions of tho misguided Augelioa, .and ignorant of tho dis¬ 
tinguished oxistonce of Horace Gobhledy of tho Middle 
Tomplo. 

For a fortnight, therefore, this learned gentleman had 
surrendered liimsolfincontinontly to blissful emotions. ‘‘ His 
soul was h‘ko a star, and dwelt apart.” Ooke upon Zdtthlon 
and Fcarn on Contingent Memainders were clearly inad¬ 
missible to that realm of fairy-land wherein his imagination 
disported itself. What could bo the use of boring over musty 
papers and crabbed reports, when tho very cobwebs hero 
and there attached to neglected folios assumed tho simili¬ 
tude of Brussels lace, and white-satin waistcoats, and blue 
coats with gilt buttons stalked about like lay-figures seized 
with a fit of perambulation, or voluntarily suspended them¬ 
selves on tho learned counsel’s hat-pegs ? Amid this inex¬ 
tricable but very pleasant preoccupation of mind, ho in vain 
attempted to unravel the points of law in the great case of 


Snubbloton v. Smith, which was ta come on next week. A 
mania for personification possessed his sensitive fancy; and 
Shelly's case stood forth a radiant and gallant gentleman 
with the inevitable white-satin vest and blue coat with gilt 
buttons, repeating in a monotonous hut rather jaunty way, 
‘‘To A for life with remainder to his heirs,” from which 
phrase Horace could gather nothing more than that An¬ 
gelica was the sweetest girl, and he, Horace, tho happiest 
man in tho world. {Vide 1 Hep. 104*, Shelly’s case.) 

Only three-quarters of an inch (or thereabouts) of his 
Ilavannah now remained, and tho last tint of twilight dis¬ 
closed in shadowy outline tho arm-chair opposite and the 
bookshelves beyond. Very shortly the outer world ceased 
to have dominion over Horace Gohbledy, who became a 
naturalised citizen of the realm of reconciled impossibilities. 
Ho was engaged in opening the case of Snubbleton v. Smith, 
and commenced by addressing a serene personage in clerical 
robes as ‘‘ My lord,” and a number of individuals in white- 
satin vests and blue coats with gilt buttons as “Gentlemen 
of the jury.” Then be poured forth such a stream of legal 
lore and badinage from the matrimonial service, that Smith 
w.as forthwith crowned with a wreath of orange-blossoms; 
while Snubbleton, producing a mysterious signet-ring, at 
once established his title to Whiteacre. Suddenly Snubble- 
toii became Horace Gohbledy himself. Smith was converted 
into Angelica Fitzmaurice, and the verdict of the jury was 
proclaimed amid the pealing of an organ in the marblc- 
eolumned nave of a cathedral, and the roll of drums. 

The pantomimic exercises thus rehearsed on the stage of 
dreamland were abruptly brought to a close by the tap, tap, 
tap at the door, which Horace had in tho first instance in¬ 
terpreted as a roll of drums. “Enter,” said Horace drowsily; 
and, to say the truth, ho would not have been much sur¬ 
prised to see the ghost of Hymen enter with his altar on liis 
back, Cupid playing round bis foot, and Angelica hanging 
on his arm. “Who goes there?” he repeated in a louder 
tone, at the same time getting up, and poking the fire into a 
blaze. 

The door opened, and in walked, not any mythological 
person whatever, but only a little stout waddling old gentle¬ 
man with a very rubicund iiosfiu^d flowing white locks. 
The visitor wore a drab travBB&g-eoat, a scarlet-velvet 
waistcoat, and snuff-coloured continuations as far as the 
knees, where a pair of dark gaiters embraced his sturdy 
legs, and finally united themselves to shoes adorned with 
shining buckles. Horace had risen, imagining that possibly 
it might bo an attorney with a retainer, or (better still) 
John with a pretty little note. The old goutlemau ad¬ 
vanced with his hat in his hand, and saluted him with 
grave solemnity. 

“ I have called upon you, Mr. Horace Qobbledy,” said ho 
with a squeaky voice, hut in a stately way, and gently tap¬ 
ping the top of his silver snuffbox, “ with tho view of ob¬ 
taining—" 

“ lAay he seated, sir," said the other; “ but allow mo to • 
remark, that it is usual in cases of disputed property for a 
solicitor to intervene between the client ami his counsel.” 

“Ay, I understand; the nobler beast of prey is attended 
by the jackal; very good, but that’s nothing to the purpose, 
Mr. Horace Snobbleby—" 

“ Qobbledy, sir.” 

“Your pardon, Gohbledy. I was saying that I called 
with tho view of obtaining some explanation relative to a 
transaction which has taken place privily and without my 
consent. For some weeksj in order to have tho benefit.of 
change of scene, my daughter has been visiting her friends 
the Cricktons.” 

“ 0, indeed 1 Can it bo that you are the father of An¬ 
gelica—my dear Angelica?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” interrupted the old gentleman 
tartly; ’• I cannot listen to such language. As the father 
of the young lady to whom you have too familiarly alluded, 

I have to request an explanation of your unwarrantable 
conduct in insinuating yourself into the affections of a 
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member of the Fitzmaurice family. I have come to town 
expressly for this purpose. I wait for a reply. You are 
confused, sir,—naturally so.” 

“Boally, Mr. Fitzmaurico, your question is quite a— 
leading one, and—and—requires some reflection before 
answering it.” 

“ I will give you one minute to collect your thoughts, 
which I have reason to believe are woolgathering, Mr. 
Horace Snobbloty—^your pardon—Gobbledy,” said Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, taking an antique watch from his fob and laying 
it on the table. He then tapped the family snuffbox, and 
taking thereout a copious pinch, carefully laid it on the 
back of his inverted hand, and inhaled it with delibera¬ 
tion. 

Horace watched him with great interest. Could it bo 
possible that this oddity was the father of the sweet and 
accomplished Angelica ? “ Yet it does not follow,” thought 
he, “that because the daughter is charming, her papa may 
not bo eccentric. But I wonder who told him about this 
mutter ?” 

Grlancing at his chronometer, the visitor repeated, “I 
wait for your reply, Mr. Horace Gobbledy.” 

" My dear Mr. Bitzmaurico,” commenced tho gentleman 
addressed, exhibiting great tribulation. 

“Your pardon, sir. As we have but recently become 
acquainted, it may be ns well to withdraw tho possessive 
pronoun, and also tho epithet of endearment, although of 
course I appreciate tho honour implied.” 

“ Upon my word, sir, I can’t conceive how you con ask 
such a question as the one you have put to me, knowing as 
you do tho manifold graces and accomplishments whfch— 
which .adorn tho person and eharactor of my dear Angelica.” 

“Ah!” 

“Of Miss Angelica Fitzmaurico, that is to say.” 

“ If 1 may borrow a word from your vocabulary, Mr. 
Gobbledy, I should say you arc fencing with my question. 
1 still wait for a reply.” 

“ Well then, with reference to your interrogatory, I bog 
to say, it was because—because——couldn’t help it.” 

“.Tudgpng by your appearance ^ the present moment, I 
apprehend tho cause alleged is stilt in operation,” retorted 
the old man maliciously. Taking another pinch, he pro¬ 
ceeded: “And you have tho audacity, young man, to assert 
that my daughter is so prodigal of tho blandishments of her 
BOX as to ei^snaro you in her toils against your will.” 

“ 0, you mistake mo, indeed you do; on tho oontrary, 
it was only by tho most assiduous devotion that I gained 
her inestimable favour.” 

“ Then why on earth did you toll mo you couldn’t help 
it ? Why did you take the trouble to exhibit such assiduous 
devotion?” Horace had lost his presenoe of mind, and 
scarcely Icncw whether ho stood on his head or his heels, or 
in a horizontal position. “Now, sir,” resumed Mr. Fitz- 
maurioo pompously, “you have fonoed with a straightfor- 
wai'd question, you have prevaricated in a most glaring 
fashion, and I wish to ask whether you for a moment sup- 
pose that I shall allow a Fitzmaurico to ally herself to an 
equivocating, a briefless—” 

“ No, sir, not briefless; I am in the case of Snubbleton v. 
Smith.” 

“ And will Snubbleton v. Smith, think you, drag itself 
along for tho term of your joint lives? Am I to under¬ 
stand, Mr. Gobbledy, that you contemplate extracting the 
pin-money of a Fitzmaurico from the vitals of the unhappy 
parties in that cause ? Fie, Mr. Gobbledy 1” 

“ But I hope—” 

“ And what business have yon to hope, young sir?” 

Here Horace Gobbledy, Esq. was completely overcome 
by his emotions, and regardless of dignity, threw himself at 
the feet of Angelica’s obdurate parent. He besought him 
not to destroy his happiness for ever by interposing tho 
parental authority, and with head "bent in submissive des¬ 
pondency, he remained immovable until the sentence of 
doom should bo pronohnoed. Crestfallen Gobbledy 1 


“Ha, ha, hal haw, haw, hawl if this isn’t capital! 
By .Tove, Horace, you deserve to have her!” 

Horace started and looked up. “ Augustus Criekton!” 
There stood that good-for-nothing mischievous cousin of 
Angelica, with a white wig in his hand, and doubtless a 
bolster for a gorporation like a stage Falstaff, and rouge 
upon his nose enough to tint the chocks of a company of 
artistes. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” and with a loud guffaw tho unfeeling 
wretch burst out of tho room, and rattled down tho stairs 
like a mad lamplighter. 

Horace found it diflicult to forgive that. “ Villain 1 I’ll 
call him out,” thought he. “ No I won’t,” thought ho again; 
“ I’ll hurl a chair at him.” Bounce, bounce, clatter, clatter 
went tho article of furniture down three flights of stairs. 
Fortunately it did not hit the rogue; but ho had a narrow 
escape, and got less than ho deserved,—didn’t ho, 0 legion 
of loves? 

It is pleasant to bo able to add, that tho gentleman who 
veritably represented paternity on behalf of Angelica was 
of a very amiable disposition; and there is every reason to 
believe that Horace subsequently became tho legal protector 
of tho young lady in question. Wo venture to state, how¬ 
ever, that prudent Gobbledy does not allude to tho foregoing 
incident, even after dinner. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LAYS AND LEGENDS OP ANCIENT GREECE.* 


Of “lays” the English public have had many, and of various 
qualities. Macaulay has gallantly sung those of Ancient 
Romo; and the minstrel of tho Scottish cavaliers has shown 
in their cause a natural force and pathos which arc sadly 
wanting in his later and more ambitious work. Professor 
Blackic may bo held as having a special right to chant tho 
lays of Ancient Greece,—a right given by the intellectual 
labour of a lifetime devoted to tho study and elucidation of 
Greek literature. To the able and conscientious translator 
of .Alschylus there are few lovers of classical loro who will 
not be glad to listen. 

As might bo expected, tho present “ Lays,” though not 
wifhout faults and shortcomings, bear the distinguishing 
merit iii every page Of an intense love and a thorough and 
sympathising knowledge of theijr subject. Many of their 
faults, indeed, would seem to spring from this very fact. 
Tho minstrel has such a tender delight in tho story ho 
sings, that ho enlarges its descriptions and dwells on its 
details at the risk sometiiuos of exhausting tho interest of 
listeners who lack the love bom of that intimate knowledge 
which he himself possesses. It hardly needed tho frank and 
gonial introduction to assure us that tho compilation of thi.s 
volume has boon a labour of love. Merc of tho lover than 
tho artist stands revealed in its pages, we are bound to 
admit; but having so admitted, and viewing the book from 
tho point thus reached, there is much in it which will de¬ 
light the lovers of classic fablo. From the introduction, 
take tho following stanzas, in which tho writer discusses 
the “ old Greek men” and their romantic mythology: 

“ Thus every power that zones tho sphere 
With forms of beauty and of fear, 

In starry sky, on grassy ground, 

And in tho fishy brino profound. 

Were to tito hoar Polnsgio nicn 
That peopled orat each Grecian glen, 

Gods, or tho notions of a god. 

Gods were in every sight and sound. 

And every aj>ot was hallowed ground 

Where those far-wandering patriarchs trod. 

In the old oak a dryad dwelt, 

The fingers of a nymph were felt 

' Taiys and Legmda of Aneiimt Orettt, aith other Pome, By Jons 
Stuast Buoxis. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 
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Tn tho iino-ripplod flood j 
A t drowsy noon, when nil ig still, 

Kuinus lay sleopinp; on the hill, 

And strongs and bright-oyed gamesome creatures 
With hairy limbs, and goat-like features. 

Peered from tho prickly wood. 

Nor less within that mystic realm 
Whore passions swell and thoughts o’orwholm, 
Strong-niling powers divine 
^Wero worshipjxid. All-controlling Jovo 
“ With clear-diseerning eye did prove 
Each human heart. Tho thoughts that move 
To pity of the hougolefi.s poor, 
il'ho open hospitable dooi-, 

Oboyod his law bonign. 

Hut when unreined wild Passion flew. 

And evil Hate sharji daggers drew. 

And doathfnl blows were given, 

Droam not that he who fled from man 
Esuaned tho slooplcss eyes that scan 
All sinful doods in heaven. 

Par from l.ho foil avengers’ tread 
Tho blood-bodagglod murderer fled ; 

O’or many a blasted booth he sped, 

Tho dewy sky his curtain made, 

No sleep might close his oyes ; 

For, when ho fain would rest, a crow 
Of murky-jnnntlcd maids from hell, 

Snuffing his blood, his track pursue 
And ]>ierco hi.s cai*s with baleful yell. 

That blissful slumber iiios : 

Haggard ho lives a little apace. 

No fatno.ss rounds his eyes ; 

Tho Furies’ mark is on his face; 

Grim leadors of the airy chase 
Perplex Ilia path from place to place, 

TUI stumbling with a hliiidod fall, 

With never a god to hoar his call, 

The wasted murderer dies.” 

Then follow variou.s of the classic legends, among which 
wc way instance "Ariadne,” “Bellerophoii,” and “Salarais,” 
as happy specimens of tho narrator’s power. In tho latter, 
the great naval combat between tho (Ircuks and their Persian 
invaders is described with singular spirit and a rugged elo¬ 
quence, very chaiActoristic of the writer, 

"Now they moot. Now beak on beak is furious dashed ; and 
Stdoh old 

Hrivos her brasen-broosled triremes 'gainst the ships of 
Athens bold. 

A moment cqiud ; but the Athenian, in tho desperate-handed 
strife, 

Wields, ns patriots well may wield, a surer sword, and«han)ov 
knife. 

On lie presses; close and closer; cloven booms and shattered 
sails. 

And tho froquont-ernshing oarogo, mark tho track where ho 
prevails. 

Ocean soothes beneath their fury; and tho hostlle-frettod 
flood 

Yawns to drink the reeling Tyrian, and the floundering Cy¬ 
prian’s blood. 

Bobs the wave with drowned and drowning: where the narrow 
channels flow, 

Vain the strife with death two-handed, here tho water, there 
tho foe.” 

A. large degree of enthusiasm, of impulsive warmth and 
kindly earnestness, is luaiiifest throughout tho book, whether 
wc tjirn to tho classic logends or to the miscellaneous poems. 
Among tliese latter there arc some sweet and occasionally 
fine utterances. " A Sabbath Meditation” deals impressively 
with high things. We must except, however, to a tendency 
on the part of the writer to identify tho holder of a definite 
religious creed with the bigot. We do not believe that the 
illiberality deplored by Professor Blackie really exists,—cer¬ 
tainly nut as a necessary concomitant of faith. No intelligent 
Christian, however much he may prize the special service of 
tho temple, restricts either tho presence of his Maker or his 
own worship to its walls. Wo are persuaded that, on the 
whole, tho heart that is most reverent in the sanctuary is 
.also the most reverent amidst the wonders of the universe. 
Where it is otherwise, not the religious belief, but the nar¬ 
row mind of the worshipper, is in fault. Bating this objection, 


Professor Blackie has handled the general theme with great 
earnestness and power. Throughout the book there is often 
evinced a keen feeling for natoiral beauty. Of this sense, 
“ Thu Biver-side” is a delightful example, but too long to 
quote; instead, we give this picturesque rendering of 

<< SOLITCDE. 

Alone, alone, and all alone 1 
What could more lonely bo ? 

'Neath the mist-wove pall of a dull gray night. 

On a treeless shore and bare; 

Nor winds’ low sigh. 

Nor sea-birds’ cry. 

Stirring tho stagnant air: 

And only one dim beacon-light 
Far-twinkling o’er tho sou. 

And tho wave that raved but yesternight. 

So blustering and so wild, 

Is smooth and-tfaint, and crostloss quite. 

And breaks on tho sand as faint and slight 
As tho whispers of a child. 

Alone, alono, and all alone, 

By the sad and silent sea, 

On one far-twinkling beacon-light 
I look out through the lonely night. 

And only God with me!” 

We like the slirewd but cordial pliilosophy which per- 
vado.s many of the Highland and German sonnets; nor do 
we quarrel witli the franjfiioss, though it occasionally he 
somewhat rongh, with which our author deals out his 
opinions on men and things. The charm of thorough hearti¬ 
ness pervades all that Professor Blackie writes. His ani- 
inadwersions may take a wide sweep, but wo are much 
mistaken, if they are not enclosed within the circle of a yet 
wider eliarity and kindliness. 

No more noticeable reprint in poetry has lately been 
issued than that of Mr. Heraud’s epic. The Judgment of Ike 
Flood. Tho labour, learning, and genius expended on the 
perfecting of such a work entitle it to be discussed with 
reverence. No doubt a poem so large in its design, and so 
elal)Oiate in its detail, is alien to prevailing taste ; but the 
most supercilious reader of the fast school should pause be¬ 
fore he utters a carelos^erdict on a production whioh com¬ 
manded the respect of Wordsworth, Southey, and Lockhart. 
The Judgment of the Flood, it is true, will attract none who 
cannot bring to it a large amount of poetical enthusiasm. 
It contains exquisite and majestic pictures of nature, im¬ 
personations of tragic dignity, and reveals a noble philoso¬ 
phy ; but the author has done nothing to conciliate popular 
favour; and wc must add, not without strong censure, that 
lie has done nothing to help popular apprehension. 'The 
“Book of Eiiooh,” in particular, outdoes any riddle pro¬ 
pounded by tho Sphinx; and the very terms in which its 
propositions are couched are only intelligible to a small 
school of tliiukors. Nevertheless there are few modern 
works which recal so vividly the colossal framework of the 
great masters in opio song; and as a monument of patient 
devotion to a noble task, it stands almost alone in contem¬ 
porary literature. 

Fpuodet in the War-TAfe of a Soldier, and other poems, 
by Major Calder Campbell, claim a word of cordial recog¬ 
nition, as the work of a man of poetical taste and true feel¬ 
ing, and whose refined and gentle utterances have been lost 
more than was meet in tho din of this age of action. 

A new edition of Wordsworth’s works has just been is¬ 
sued, xfith notes by himself, many of whioh are very valu¬ 
able. These show how diligent tho poet habitually was 
m observing nature, so that ho might trace oharacteristicB 
in her various forms which had not yet been described. He 
became early conscious, to use his own words, "of the in¬ 
finite variety of natural appoaranoes which had been un- 
noticed by the poets of any age or country," a:id he made 
a resolutioh to supply in some degree the deficiency. This 
was tho way in whioh Wordsworth studied his poetry as 
an art, by making his mind the treasury of images taken 
from his own immediate ezporienoee of the external orea- 
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tion, and afterwards consciously using them in the act of 
composition. The lesson is of great importance, and may 
particularly aYail for the instruction and guidance of our 
younger minstrels. Good service to Wordsworth’s fame has 
been rendered by the publication of these autobiographical 
'notes. 

On the other hand, a desperate attempt has been made 
by Dr. Maitland to pluck the laurels from the brow of the 
unfortunate Ohatterton. The reverend doctor would degrade 
the poet to the swindler, and thus give ,ono poet loss to the 
world, lie is impatient at the number of the claims on its 
admiration, and would considerately deprive it at least of 
one. An undertaking of this kind, oven in the service of 
truth itself, one would think, could hardly bo a delightful 
one to its projector; but when wo say that the materials 
of Dr. Maitland ore derived from a loose pencil document, 
purporting to bo notes of the inquest on Ohatterton, and that 
in date,s and other vital statistics'this document is full of 
the most glaring errors, wo can hardly conceive what mo¬ 
tive there could be to a labotir which is as barren of facts 
to vindicate justice as it is of feelings to enlist sympathy. 
In the opinion of some persons, all enthusiasm isniisdirectcd 
energy; and in .Dr. Maitland's, our usual estimate of Chat- 
torton is an especial instance of the mania. Dr. Maitland 
represents what wo hope is ,'in inconsiderable portion of 
mankind,—those who are slow to acknowledgo the presence 
of poetical g(uiius, and would rather find an aspiring youth, 
—probably “led astray,” like Burns, by the very “light of 
heaven” itself,—to bo a scamp than a Scald. , 

Genius has, or should be permitted to have, its family 
claims, where its intelligence is clearly inherited ; and that 
it is so derived to a considerable extent in the case of the 
younger Thoma.s Hood, a cursory perusal of bis Pen and 
Pencil Pietures, lately publisliod by Hurst and Blackett, 
will convince any impartial reader. It may bo* granted 
that he has not yet acquired all tlie wonderful skill dis¬ 
played by bis father in tlie maimfactnre of those intel¬ 
lectual pnns which sparkle through his comic lyrics like 
new revelations of verbal analogies, as if in virtue of some 
pre-cxistent hannony by which the wit and the sago wore 
in him identified in one individuality. Nor lias the son all 
his father’s dccjr-soarcliing pathos, which, in his “Bridge 
of Sighs” and the “ Song of the Shirt,” penetrates tlio 
heart in the heart, and reaches the sealed fountain of .sym¬ 
pathetic tears in its most mysterious reee.sse.s. But with his 
fatlier’s name the present Thomas Hood li.as much of liis 
fancy and feeling, and a tact in composition which enables 
him to amuse wliile ho instructs. For in this also ha ro- 
semhlos his father, that in trifling ho does more than trifle, 
and under the smile hides the c-aiTiestness of wisdom. lie 
too has the art of making all his objects live,; and in this 
respect his taste is as oriental as it is quaint. The volume 
contains both prose and verse; and though we cannot afford 
space for citation, there is much of both liiglily meritorious. 
A gentle spirit reigns throughout in union with a humour 
never boisterous, equally light and thonghtful. 

Wo have perused with ranch interest the first volume of 
The Temple Lamp, a serial publisliod at Paisley, and edited 
by the Rev. John Bathurst Dickson, of that place, author of 
Theochxia, one of the most eloquent of Scottish divines. 
Apart from matters of theological controversy, into which it 
is not our province to enter; the work contains kind and 
loving expositions of religious truth,— expositions winch 
tend to convince and instruct,—in lieu of those barren af- 
flmations with which the pulpit too often abounds, and 
which are often strong in dogmatism in the precise degree 
that they are weak in reasoning. Moreover, Mr. Dickson 
shows the excellent faculty of applying religion to matters 
of mental culture ^nd social right. He does not exclude 
from his sympathy every thing that is not direolly theo¬ 
logical, and thus leave Christian’ity without ^ sphere for 
its action. He can render Aotnagp to Shakspere, discuss 
the laws of imagination, and delight in its examples; nay, 
utter a fervent protest against political wrong, and feel that, 


so far from derogating from his sacred rais.-ion, ho is only 
fulfilling it. He sco.s evidences of the Creator in all that He 
has made, and believes that every pregnant fact of liuimui 
or natural history is a contribution to Divine Bcicncc. 

Wo must not conclude witliout drawing ntteiilioii to a 
work of great value, elucidative of our cider literalnre. We 
allude to a book published by Cha|mian and Hall, and ci;- 
titled The Mnglieh of Shakepere Plvslraled in a Philolui/iciil 
Commentary on his “Jiditis CtF.mr." Ju tlii.s c.xcelUmt hook, 
Mr. George L. Craik, the author, has treated our dramatist 
as a classic poet writing in a tongue the full sense of which 
has hocii impaired by lime. Mr. Craik lias given to every 
word of the play a distinct study. 'The lights (hat he brings 
to hear upon tho text aro, in m.any cases, very rcmark.ildi,'. 
His etymological acumen is exceedingly flue, mid tlic ah- 
struso points are hit in a manner which surprises and ])li-aaes. 
This "philological conimcntary” is indeed full of curious 
matter ; and no student of our elder poe.try should ini.ss tim 
opportunity of at once peru.siiig this mass of loarncd notes 
and philo.sophieal disquisition. 




[The EditOTfl of tho NatkInat. Mauasihr cannot return linuviiUahlo 
I^oporB, excopt iu casus where it luay seem desirahlc to communicate 
witii tilo writers.j 


King Richard JI. 1ms been produced at tho I’rincess’s The¬ 
atre with all that scenic [lomp and antiquarian rosearidi 
which mark Mr. Kean’s revivals. This circumstance in¬ 
vites comment, not only upon the particular play, but upon,’ 
what is more important, tho general question of what may 
ho. called the I’ictorial IJrama. 

For gorgeous spectacle,—for picturesque grouping,—for 
accnrac.y in pre.sentiiigtlm manners and customs of n period, 
we hold Mr. Kean fairly entitled to very high prai.se. The 
exhibition Which he offers to tho public is imposing, refined, 
and instnictivo. 

Nor can we boo any just e.xcoption to a series of specta¬ 
cles which bring vividly before tlie eye.s of tin's generation 
tho scenes, manners, and eostumes of the past; provided 
always that no mistake oeeiir as to the kind of merit to ho 
recognised. Were we noticing tlie I’riiieess’s Theatre under 
the head of Fine Art.s, wc should ImfVe litfle hut praise and 
congratulation to offiir. It is only wIia'b that which is ex¬ 
cellent in point of decoration ami learning assumes also to 
ho a dranuttic excellence that jvo’feci hound to question, 
may, let us say .at once, to protest. 

It .should bo granted at oticc that there may ho certain 
pictorial ofi'oets in a theatre wliicli bring out the poet’s eon- 
cciitioii. Ads and Galatea, as produced by Mr. Mncreiidy, 
with its exquisite scenery, so true in local colour, and its 
charming suggestions of the old cla.ssic life; the mob in 
Ooriolanus; the civic gate, thronged with eager wafcliers 
while tho two monarclis contend, in King John; tlm sudiien 
glitter of a hundred unshealhed swords in protest against 
Duncan’s murder, in Macbeth ,—are a few iiistanei’s out of 
many furnished by that great actor ami manager, whose 
too early retirement wo have to dejilore, of I he luamicr iu 
which dramatic effect ni.ay be eniiauced by pictorial acces- 
Bories. Nor is Mr. Charles Keau’.s miinageiueiiL wanting in 
such examples. The heacou-fires and tho clink ol tho ar¬ 
mourer’s hammer near the u.Biirper’.a tent, in’Jlichurd JIT., 
and tho cxqui.sito mooniight-picturcs in the Afubummer 
Night's iJream, belong to that el.-uss of illustration which 
may be justly eommended. In all these cases^tlio scciiio 
illusion is an aid to dram.atic interest, not a substitute 
for it. 

Difficult as it may seem to point out in detail where 
spectacular exhibitions enhance tho dramitic motive and 
where they injurant, the principle by which such displays 
are to be tested is a broad and intelligible one. Spectacle 
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is admissible and praiseworthy when it servos as a back¬ 
ground to story, passion, and character; it is, dramatically 
speaking, baneful when it usurps their place. Interpolated 
dances, elaborate banquets and processions; corporeal angels 
’ that move in grooves and mount by pulleys, drawing the 
spectator from the human emotion that sees them in the 
“ mind’s eye” to the contrivances of the nicohanist; pano¬ 
ramas of old London; long procesBions, where the spectator 
is asked to test the heraldic accuracy of every badge and 
cognisance; cups and mallets, fashioned after the pattern of 
the time represented, and inviting the scrutiny of the anti¬ 
quary,—all these obtruded into tho first rank of interest, 
are essentially undramatio, and render tho conception of 
tho poet just as subservient to pageantry and arohoiology as 
tho libretto of an opera is to tho music. The drama, thus 
treated, no longer exists for its own sake, but as a vehicle 
for spectacle and erudition. 

It is vain to say that these objects, so prominently set 
forth, are mere adjuncts to tho dramatic purpose. Whatever 
managers may think, audiences know bettor. Wo put it to 
tho experience of every frequenter of the Princess’s pit 
whether the anticipations that send him there relate to 
what he expects to fed or to what ho expects to see; whether 
the display of tho passions, the fine analysis of human mo¬ 
tives, tho vigorous interpretation of character, arc not quite 
secondary attractions compared with those of tableaux and 
appointments. Ho looks for a magpiificcnt picture of life 
without him, not for a revelation ottho life within him. 

Is Mr. Kean serious when he takes credit in his pro¬ 
gramme for paying homage to Shaksperc by “ realising the 
scenes and aotions which ho (Shakspere) describes” ? ’Tlibso 
actions must of course ^ke place somewhere, but where is 
not a matter of vital moment. We should have imagined 
the highest honour to the dramatist to be the realisation 
of his mental coneeptions, not the ostentatious reproduc¬ 
tion of tho more localities in which his persons cither did or 
were supposed to exist; far less in tho invention of scenes 
and ceremonials which he never thought of. Wo cannot be¬ 
lieve that the genius of the poet is complimented by a sys¬ 
tem which dares not trust to himself for his chief attraction, 
aud which is ever striving to eke out his insufficient claims 
by an excuse for a show. There is surely decrepitude cither 
in the poet or somewhere else when ho can only stand by 
leaning on tho shoulder of the scene-painter. "Vl^at, let us 
ask, were the aids of this kind to which Shakspere had i-e- 
course in his own day? In what framework of spectacle has 
ho himself set some of his greatest scenes ? Sometimes they 
occur on a blasted heath ; sometimes in the gloom of a dun¬ 
geon; somotiraoB in a churchyard; very often in an ordi¬ 
nary “ interior.” And who is there that doubts, when those 
crises of interest arrive, that pageantry was the last thought 
in tho mind of the dramatist, as it ought to be in that of the 
spectator? Granting the propriety of some picturesque dis¬ 
play in Bconoswhich form the background of the story, they 
ought never to be prominent in the principal scenes, nor to 
occur so frequently iii other portions of the drama as to 
distract attention from tho human interest to its mere 
auxiliaries. Why, is it not the province of a great actor to 
make yo-a forget his mere surroundings ? Give him a cham¬ 
ber or a dead wall, and though he be but a unit, he will fill 
the entire stage. The eyes of all will follow the lead of their 
hearts, and converge upon himself. In the whirlwind of 
passion; in the struggle with temptation; in tho pathos of 
some noble sacrifice,—he will disclose to you the recesses of 
the heart; thrill you with whatever is terrible or august, 
melt you with whatever is sympathetic and tender there, 
and from his own nature pour a fiood of light upon your own, 
tillaall that is seen and felt is man responded to by man. In 
such cases,* spectacle is at best a superfluity; more often an 
intrusion. 

It is not necessary for ns to show that Mr. Charles Kean 
is precisely am actor of the class referred to, nor shall wo 
impose upon ourselves the too arduous task of proving it; 
but he has undoubtedly many and unquestionable merits. 


If not a profound, impassioned, or imaginative actor, he 
is at least earnest, graphic, and vigorous; and from the ad¬ 
vance he has already made in his art, wo should bo slow to 
sot limits to his future progress. For his own sake, then, and 
for that of his company, we regret that ho should have made 
the position of both subsidiary to the external appliances 
on which ho so much depends. There is an almost artless 
nalveti in his statement, that plays which, without those 
aids, “ only commanded occasional repetition, now attract 
audionoos for successive months.” What is this but to ad¬ 
mit that Shalcspere, as interpreted at tho Princess’s, has no 
charm for tho public on grounds purely dramatic, and that 
the manager’s present success is owing, not to the substance 
of those works, but to their accidents? Wc think suffi¬ 
ciently well of Mr. Kean to believe that ho would have 
eventually triumphed on these higher principles of art which 
ho has discarded as inadequate. 

As wo said at starting, the objections token have been 
urged on grounds purely dramatic. Once leave that element 
out of the question, once grant, as a contemporary says, 
that the Princess’s Theatre would obttun all its triumphs 
won in Shaksporo’s name if Shakspere himself were dis¬ 
pensed with, and wo have nothing but hearty praise to 
award. 

As a pictorial resuscitation of a past age; as a gallery 
of historical illustration, in which tho resources of tho sociio- 
room are combined with those of tho museum,—such a pro¬ 
duction as that of liiduvrd II. has undoubted claims upon 
tho public. Tho actors engaged in filling up tho spectacle did 
their task so well as to make us regret that they were ex¬ 
hibited for the sake of tho picture, not tho picture for their 
sake and the poet’s. The expense lavished on this revival, 
the taste and judgment evinced, and tho beauty of the re¬ 
sult, make us beliovo and hope that, as an exhibition, it 
will keep tho stage for many weeks. But it would be a 
fatal error tp identify its success with that of the Drama. 
Should such a delusion prevail, aud be adopted at other the¬ 
atres, not the triumph, but the death, of the actor’s art would 
ensue. Brilliant spoctaclo would but signalise tho obsequies 
of histrionic gonius ; and, in such an event, the arms of Le¬ 
gitimacy, with the motto, “ Shakspore,” should be displayed, 
not as a banner, but as a hatchment. 



MB. WOOLNEB’S “PUCK.” 


The little figure of “Puck,” by Mr. Woolner, which wo on- 
grave, is rich in grotesque humour. The statue exhibits 
the merriest subject of tho "king of shadows” standing on 
tho top of a mushroom, and with elvish fun turning over 
with his foot a young frog, who has chosen that spot for 
his batrachian meditations. See how he strides wide about 
tho cap of tho fungus, and how that grin shows the zest 
with which ho enters into the joke of disturbing the am¬ 
phibious philosopher I 

The usual representations of Puck present him to us as a 
corpulent boy,—a great mistake, which Woohier’s judgment 
has avoided; for hero we have him as a sinewy little elf, 
adult, active, and strong, .fit for any mischief, and precisely 
what both tho old ballads and Shaksporo represent him; as 
capable of thoso feats of wheat-threshing for his friends, 
and of rude practical jokes upon others, which ren¬ 
dered him tho terror of our ancestors in many a thorpo and 
homestead, while they beguiled the winter evenings with 
talcs of his freaks, and their excited fancy traced hie figure 
in the starting shadows which the firelight cast upon th^ 
wall. 

We shall take an early opportunity of speaking of other 
and more important works of this ablo sculptor. 

L. L. 







LORD EELI8TOUN.—A LOVE-STORY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “tHE HEAD OF THE FAMILY,” “JOHN lULIFAX, 
OENTLEMAN,” ETC. 

I. 

“Jean," I said, “ Lord Erlistoun is coming.” 

“ la ho ?" said cousin Jean ; not our cousin, I should add, 
but we called her so for convenience, to save telling the 
not-oaay-to-l»-told facta concerning her and her poor father. 

“Jane, my dear,” said my mother,—she would never 
remember to say Jean,—is that piano well in tune ? Do see 
about it. And we must have the velvet furniture uncovered 
to-day; Lord Erlistoun’s coming.” 

“ 0 yea; I’ll remember, Mrs. Browne.” 

“Jean—0 cousin Jean—Russell and I shall miss the 
rook-shooting. It is to be put off till Monday; Lord Erlis¬ 
toun’s coming.” 

This last of the various interruptions made Jean stop her 
practising. She was fond of the two lads, and they of her. 

“Never mind, Algernon. The young rooks will have 
four more merry May-days; and, after all, I think I would 
rather see a worse fellow than you shooting them.” 


“ A worse fellow? Eh? Lord Erlistoun?” 

“ Well, ho may bo; I don’t know him.” 

“ Jane—my dear Jane 1” 

“ My dear Mrs. Browne.” But mischief was too strong 
in the lass; her merry eye caught mine; she repeated so¬ 
lemnly, out of last week’s PitncA, which lay on the drawing¬ 
room table: 

“ To H’Apsley 'ouso next day. 

Drives up a broosb-and-four ; 

A gracious prince sits in that shay 
(I mention him with hor/).’’ 

Of course I knew as well ns Jo.an that oiio of my good 
mother’s few faults was a propensity to “ mention with hor” 
any member of our British aristoeraejL She had it, I have 
heard, from the time when honest Ihonias Brown became 
dork to Browne and Co., mbrehants, with m.any a true word 
spoken in jest aboflt the possibility of changing the final c/ 
the only thing in either bis name or character that in his 
progress upward my father over consented to alter. She 
was then Susan Stool, a young milliner and dressmaker— 
very pretty. As Mrs. Browne, of Lythwaite Hall, mother 
of many children,—none now living but the two boys and 
myself,—she was often pretty still; and she took a pleasure 
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—-very excusable, considering: all the years she had kept 
licrsolf neat and spruce in cotton and linsey-woolseys-^in 
inaliing flic best of her good looks with handsome goWng. 

.She iiuule the best, too, of every thing about her,—house 
and carriages, servants and plate, oven to “my sous at Oani- 
bridge,”—though I often thought they all bothered her at 
times, especially the latter. Poor dear, the only tiling she 
could nover make the best of was me. 

I was new to the splendours of Lytliivaito Hall, It iv;is 
only lately that my father had bought it, and settled down 
among the landed gentry; only lately—probably through 
his active labours in the tlrcat I'lxhibilion, which that year 
mingled together all classes—iliat I had hoard of his having 
nohlcmen among his visiting-aeqnaintanoo. J was not too 
))leased, moreover, that any visitors should break in upon 
this, one of my rare visits homo,—for 1 take a good while to 
bceonn! aeenstotned to new people; I did even to cousin 
.lean. Jean and 1 were good friends now; yes, the host of 
friends. 

^Ve had taken a long walk that very morning,~in,^tho 
garden to the lily-of-the-valloy bod, then across the park by 
the trout stream, and home by the rookeries, under the three 
horse eliesimils; for .lean said, laughing, that when her 
“ ship eanie home.,” and she owned a park, she would liavo 
it full ofliorse-eheslnut tree.s. 1 reinomber the saying, shieo 
it. quite convinced me that she and I had been, both in onr 
B)ieech and our silence., carrying on trains of thought and 
])lans for the future as wide apart as the poles. 

Our “ shills” rarely do come Jiome, or are meant to come 
heme; arc they, cousin Jean? 

J am hut a plain man, 1 know. Thoro is no poetry in 
nn^; if there ever was, the lavcrpool Hooks and Liverpool 
'Change beat it ail out of mo nearly twenty years ago. Wlie- 
ther it ever might revive depended upon certain tliing.s, 
which I had tried tliat morning to find out, without 
troubling any body, or making any talk in the family. 
I did find them out; or rather, I found out in safe time 
that there was nothing to find. So ended the whole matter ; 
and 1 wa.s once again Mark Browne, eldest son of honest 
Tom Browne, the inorehant’s clerk; belonging to a prior 
order of existence from Charles, Bussell, and Algernon 
Browne, my brothers, born after along interval, in days of 
prosperity. Mice liaiidsome lads they were; well-grown, 
well-edueated, acenstoincd to case and luxury. No won¬ 
der they got on bo merrily with cousin Jane, and that Jean 
Blimild have such a liking for the boys. 

tilie was loud of my mother lee, and Inimourod her peeu- 
liai'ities admirably ; fellowcd lier this morning from eli.air 
to chair, taking the covers off with a most doincslio and in¬ 
exhaustible patience, worthy of a “ poor relationand then 
with a lively spirit, very unlike any qjoor relation, bursting 
into a song or two for tier own enterlaimiienl. 

"Just stop one ininnte, niy dear; don’t you lliinlc Lord 
Krlistoun,” tve. 

And having stopped and settled the important question, 
Joan was olT again with her ditty, 

0 no, 0 no, says Earlistoun, 

For that's a thing that rnaumia be ; 

For I am sworn to liothwell Hill, 

Where I maun either gao or dee.” 

“ Mark, who is Lord Erlistoiin ?” 

“Just Lord Brlistoun; I know no more. What were 
you singing about him ?” 

“ 0, that Earlistoun was quite another pors'd’n; an old 
bali.ad-hevo of mine. Nobody you know, nothing you would 
oarc about.” 

Hometinics Jean was mistaken. She knew much that I 
did not know; hut that was no reason why I should not care 
about it. True, my learning and my literature had been 
cliielly ill ledger and cash-book, like my father’s before me; 
and until lately, in the incossant whirl of money-making, 
1 had had little leisure for any other Interests. Still Joan 
was mistaken. 

But I did not contradict her. I let her sing out her BOng, 


.and watched her sitting at the piano in the green-shaded 
drawing-room, with one slender sunbeam sliding across the 
Venetian blind, and dancing to the music on the top of her 
hc.ad. All, bonny cousin Jean ! 

To return to Lord Erlistoun. 

It had siiico struck me as one of those comcidciicos wo 
aftetwin-ds trace with soiiie enriosif.y, that Lord Krlistoun 
should have first appeared at our house on this day. Ho 
was not nxjiceted till tlio niorrow; and 1 liad goiio to my 
room. Vnien my mother tried to ojion my door, it was 
bolted, for a wonder. 

“Mark, do go down; your father’s out, the boys gone 
w.alkiiig with Jane, and I’m this figure. 0 clear me, what 
shell I do, for Lord Erlistoun’s come?” 

Yes; there .1 could see him from my window, lazily wulk- 
•ing up and down, or leaning against the portico,—a tall 
slight young man, in a gray shoot ing-druss .and a Glengarry 
bontfot. Nothing very alarming about him, as i hinted to 
my mother. 

“Nonsen.se, Mark ; for shame ! Only do go dowii-st.air.s,” 

Usually 1 disliko strangers, and e.speeially “fine” .stran¬ 
gers ; but this moriiiiig all tlnng.s appeared the same to me, 
and all peojile alike. The only thing worth doing seeniod 
the simple nccessily of small oveiy-ilay dntie.s, a.s tliey lay 
to my hand. 

“Mother, don’t vex your.aeir; indeed I’ll go, How long 
am 1 to keep him out of the way 'i'” 

“Until dimier-timi!, if you can. Morey me, and there'.s 
no game to-day for dinner 1” 

I thought, what mere trifles do women, e.veu the be.st cif 
women, sometimes seize on to worry tlicir lives out ! But 
I went down. 

“ Tjord EiHstoun, I believe ?” 

“ Mr. Browne. I beg pardon, Mr.-—” 

“1 am Mark Browne. 1 am sorry my fatbe" is not at 
home to we.leome you.” 

. “All my own fault, indeed; I mistook the d.ay fixed for 
my vi.sit. Still,may I intrude?” 

His manner presupposed an answer, the oidy one pos¬ 
sible. Brobably' hi.s society was not u.sually eon.sidered an 
intrusion, i bade him welcome ; and we shook hands, with 
a mulieal covert inspection and dim recognition of having 
met. somewhere but no allusion was miule to that prior ac¬ 
quaintance by either, 

I remembered him distinctly. We of the hard-working 
classes seldom see, even among our women, seldomcr still 
among our men, that noble yet delicate outline efface wldcb 
is commonly called “ aristocratic not unjustly either, for 
it is the best lyjie. of mere jibysical beauty. We rarely 
boast—we poor lelloivs, stunlial iu early growth by toiling 
in elo.se otliees .and living in lown bomes—suoli lithe tall 
figures, combining the strength of manhood and the grace 
of womaidiood, even down to the long liaiids and almond- 
shaped nails; I remember uolieing them. No; each rank 
has its peculiar advantages; physical development rarely 
helonga to ours. It dejieud.s on chances frequently out of 
our power, or prior generations, who bequeath us their per¬ 
sonal type jfo start with ; afterwards on rearing, education, 
and modes of life. 

I saw at a glance vdiat any sensible man must see, nor 
need be ashamed or afraid to see, that for certain qualities 
you might .as well institute a coinpari.son between a working- 
cob and a race-horse, as between Lord Erlistoun and Mark 
Browne. Perhaps the instinctive train of thought which 
led to that compariBoii, or rather distinction, indicated too 
much self-consciousness in me. But there are positions 
when a man will and does think of himself, and compare 
himself voluntarily or involuntarily with other men; such 
a one was mine this day. 

^his is a very pretty place,” said Lord Erlistoun. 

^ correct; many a noblenian'fi I have seen not 
half so fliio. My father took great delight therein: and it 
was not without a certain satisfaction that I did the honours 
of it to our guest—through gardens, conservatories, plea- 
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suro-groundu. There wm a pleasant pride in .showing to 
Lord Erlistoun that wo also—wo moijey.makere-r-conldlave 
nature and art, and expend wisely and liberally what 'we 
did not inherit, but earned. And in going over the place J 
was myself forcibly strucfewith the whole thing,—with niy 
father’s princely style of e^peaditure, and-with the .contrast' 
it formed to the little dark merchant’s ofSee in Lirerpnql, 
which originated and maintained it all. 

Sometimes I thought uneasily that—bnt a son has no 
business to comment on a father, on so exccllsiit. a father. 

Our walk came to an end, likewise our conversation. 
We talked over the state of Europe, the Great Exhibition, 
&e.,—topics which were possible meeting-points,—until they 
successively full dead. I am not a conversationalist in}'- 
self, hut 1 like to hoar others; and am obliged to own that 
I found Lord Erlistoun’s company rather uninteresting. 

1 left him safe in his apartments; whence, to every 
body’s relief, ho did not emerge till dinner-time. 

Ho must have fjund it a dull meal; my father still 
absent, my mother, brother, and cousin being all 1 could 
introduce him to. I remember the boys, strong in Cam¬ 
bridge case and “ knowledge of the world,” ooining readily 
forward, till quenched by tlie grave ]i(ilitoness which it was 
impossible to make free with; and my mother, whose hearty 
apologies for “pot-luck” were met by a smile which cx- 
pre,s.sod by its very reserve the most amiable ignorance of 
Avhat “ pot-lnck” might be. 

My dear good motbm-, liot chockcd and hurried; a little 
too warm and too fat for her light-eolourod silk dress, and 
her white gloves that would not come on properly ; with 
her uneasy attempt at ease, and lier incessant stream of 
talk, in which the “ II”—that unlucky letter, which wo had 
never yet succeeded in safely impressing on oillier her or 
my father—appeared and disappeared at pleasure ;—I won¬ 
dered what land Erlistoun thought of his hostess. 

l’o.s3ibly nothing; for no outward indication lestified 
that lie ever had any thoughts at all. I have soon elose- 
tonipured men—iron-visaged fellows, whoso faces were as 
bard as a locked chest, but then yon gucissed from that 
very faet that there was something inside ; ))roud sensitive 
men, who tried to wear a countenanoc like a mask, yet 
through which now and then, by some accidental flash of 
the eye, you felt sure it was a mask, with the natural fle-sli 
and blood behind it;—but 1 never in my life saw such a 
smooth, courteous, haudsome negation a.s Lord Erlistoun’s 
physiognomy seemed this first day ofncquaiutaiice. 

“What do yon think of him, .lean V” I said, when my 
fatlior having returned late, I was free—free to settle my¬ 
self in the usual corner, and watch .lean going about her 
usual evening’s ways, wliich she did not alter, nor seem to 
intend altering, for our grand guest. She had merely bowed 
when -I introduced him to “ my cousin.” Slie was not usu¬ 
ally much noticed,—and something in her manner rather 
evaded than attracted notice,—when we had company. 
And yet it often seemed, to mo at least, as if she, of tlie 
whole family, looked most at ease, most natural, in the 
beautiful rooms of Lytliwaitc Hall. 

“ What do you think of him ?” I fepeated, as sho stood 
by the tea-table, ending a long discussion, bjl persuading 
my mother it would bo much better to let her moke the tea, 
as she always used to make it, cogntry-fashion, in spite of 
Lord Erlistoun. 

“ What do I think of lum ?—wait a minute. (John, leave 
tho lamp there.) Yes, 1 think him very handsome, and re¬ 
markably "well dressed." 

“ You are jesting?” 

“ Not at all. The latter quality is no moan one. Any 
man can dress like a dandy; but it takes a man of somo 
taste to dross like a gentleman.” 

“ And bis manners ?” 

“ 1 have seen worse, and hotter.” 

“My dear Jane, liow can jaju judge?. So elegant, so 
polite; accustomed, as one might at onoe perceive, to the 
very highest society.” 


“ But, mother, Jean has been aecustomed to good so- 
oiety too.” 

‘■'‘1 was accustomed for six-and-twenty years to my 
father's.” She said this with pride, yet no unholy pride. 

1 saw the tremble on her lip, and hastened to talk of other 
things. ' 

' Once in my life I had seen Jet^n’s father. Hu wa.s not a 
man'over to bu,forgotten, even by 4 more, lad. Why Iks mar¬ 
ried into tho Brown family, pr whether tlie Emma Brown 
ho ohoso had qualities in herwilf enough to make her his fit 
wife, and Joan’s mother, I never oduld learn. She died early. 
We never hSard of either father or .daughter,—save thi\t oe- 
caslonaliy we saw his name in newspapers and magazines; 
ond my father would say, “ Tliat’s surely poor Emma's clever 
husband,”—till wo heard of him olio day in a newspaper 
obituary. 'Authors usually die in poverty; bnt by some 
means ho had soenred enough to leave Jean mistress of 
about fifty pounds k-year. My father brought her home for 
a visit; and then somclioiv we couldn’t part with her. Thi.s 
was all her history biiat I know of. 

Of herself—.she was a tall dark-haired girl. People did 
not generally admire her, at least our sort of people; bright 
complexions, phnnjj figures, well set off by gay div.ssos, wore 
their notions of beauty. If the Tarllienon Athene (I have a 
head of her, which I bouglit at an 'old-curiosity shop, on 
account of some turn of the brow and trick of the hair wdiich 
reminded me of Jean),—if Athene herself were to appear at 
one of tlieir parties in a high black silk-gown, a little white, 
frill round her throat, a^id not a ribbon or jewel on neck, 
arm, or finger, they would doubtless have called the goddess 
a “rather plain young woman,” as I have heard .lean called. 

A “ 3'oung woman” she decidedly was, not a girl. She 
had seen a good deal of tho world, in London and elsewhere ; 
licr character and manner were alike formed ; that is, if she 
eould be said to have a “ manner,” when, under all eircuni- 
stanoes, she was so .simply and entirely natural; not always 
the same,—few peoidc are, except the very reserved, the so¬ 
phisticated, or tlie dull,—hut in all lier various moods sho 
was—ns alone sho cared to he—herself. 

There was no pretence about her; no tendency to petty 
or polite humilities. I think she know she was not plain, 
and was rather annised by the ill-cdncatcd taste of those 
who coiisidcreil her so. 1 tljink, too, that, in a harmless 
womanly way, she took pleasure in her own classic features, 
large aiidiioblo,—lier father’s features,—and in her father’s 
beautiful hereditary hand.s,—for Ids sake partly, fihe was 
the sort of woman to havo something true anil good at tho 
root of her very vanities. 

I describe her as sho was to us who knew her; not to 
strangers. She rarely “came out” to strangers; or, except 
when slie was really interested in them, made any show of 
appearing so. Nor, in tho extremely quiet mood she was in 
to-night, was I surprised tliat Lord Erlistoun merely noticed 
her face (ho, accustomed to art, must havo seen it was hand¬ 
some) as if it were a picture or statue, and quitted it. 8iie 
I bore the look; or was unconscious of it, with those “level- 
fronting eyelids” of hers, full of other thoughts—somefimes 
thoughts evidently far away. Sho had had a hard Hl'o, you 
saw that; sho had gone through a gre.nt grief, you saw 
that too, at least some might;—but so much diseernmont 
was probably not to he expected from a young man like 
Lord Erlistoun, 

“ How^old do you think ho is, Jane?” 

“Wilin’ Lord Erlistoun ? Itcally one can hardly judge 
so speedily. But ‘ Burke’ will inform u.s, Mrs. Browne.” 

“ I told you, my dear, that was by no means a uscles.s 
purchase,” said my mother, turning over with no displeasure 
our till lately iniknown niiccssity, the book which somo 
satirist calls tho “British Bible.” “Hero it is: Nugent, 
Baron Erlistoun. Hoar mo, only twenty-four! just Charles’s 
age; younger than you, Jane." 

“Yes.” 

Hero the subject of discussion unwittingly ended it by 
opening tho drawing-room door, looking rather tired, hut 
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still listening with the blandest courtesy to every word of 
•ray father’s. Now my father’s talk was always worth lis¬ 
tening to; bnt then, like most old men, he had a trick of 
long-windedness; and it is trying to have the wisest sayings 
and the best of stories half-Ei^ozon times pver. The young 
man turned, perhaps a little too quickly, to my mother, 
when she came to tho rescue; and there was just the 
slightest shade of personal interest, beyond his invariably 
polite interest in every thing, when, among the long list of 
people whom he “ had not the honour of knowing,”—the 
6lite of our friends, whom my mother had anxiously invited 
to dinner-party for his entertainment to-morrow,—she 
chanced to light on some whom he did know. ” Lady Erlis- 
toun” (‘my mother,’ ho explained) ‘‘was acquaintedSvith 
the bishop and his lady; very nice people.” 

‘‘ Charming people I” (Ah, why so ecstatic, good mother 
of mine, for you had only dined there once, I know?) And 
that sweet little niece of theirs,—she’s not out yet though, 
—the heiress. Lady Emily Gage. You know her, of course ?” 

‘‘ Lady Erlistoun does. Allow meand hero Lord Erlis- 
touu rose in a languid manner to bring my mother’s cup to 
tho tea-table. It cost him some trouble, and her a thousand 
apologies; biit Jean’s eyes had a spice of mischief in them 
as she looked on. 

‘‘ Don’t stir, Mark. A little exorcise won’t harm him. 
Lot him do at Eomo as tho Eomans do.” 

Ho stood by while she filled the cup, made some slight 
remark or acknowledgment, and retired. Then, in great 
dearth of entertainment, and with a dead heavy atmosphere 
of restraint creeping over the fOom, he was sot to whist with 
the parents and Charlie till bed-time. 

Jean and I contemplated the party in silence: my mother’s 
round, rosy, contented face; my father’s, rather coarse and 
hard-featured, but full of acuteness and power ; and between 
them this elegant young man, whose exquisite refinement 
was only one remove from, and yet just clear of, positive 
effeminacy. 

“I wonder what on earth ho came hero for,” Jean said 
meditatively. “ Ho must have had some very strong motive, 
or bo sadly in want of novelty, before he—” 

No, cousin, you need not have hesitated; I_traced your 
involuntary thought; I too was aware of what our house 
was and its ways, also how they and we must necessarily 
appear to one so totally different from us as Lord Erlistoun. 
It is folly to disguise an abstract truth; I never do. 

“ I see what you would say, Jean;—^before he came among 
such inferior folk as we are,—he, accustomed to the high 
breeding of fashionable life. That slow, listless, faultle.ss 
manner of his, which I perceive is fidgeting my poor mother 
beyond expression, is, 1 suppose, high breeding? You know.” 

“ No, I am glad to say 1 do not know. Mark, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourscir’ (and 1 was, seeing the indignant 
colour Hushing all over her dear face). “ I do not know, and 
never mean to know. What have I to do with fashionable 
life ? I know how good you are, all of you; I love you.” 

Ay, Jean, speak up, frank and warm. Surely you loved 
us, every one, and all alike. 

After Lord Erlistoun had been lighted duly to his repose, 
—and tho greatest nobleman in the land, as his hostess pri¬ 
vately avowed, need not have desired a better furnished or 
handsomer chamber,—we began to breathe. Of course wo 
‘‘ talked him over,” as families will among themselves,—and, 
thank Heaven, with all our increase of fortune, wo had 
never ceased to be a family. Jean, stealing slowly into the 
place of the little daughters who had died, or else by the na¬ 
tural force of her character making a place for herself among 
us, took her duo share in the discussion. She gave full merit 
where merit was; but was severe and sarcastic upon various 
small peculiarities which had struck the family with unac¬ 
knowledged awe, namely, that under-toned soft drawl, that 
languid avoidance of the letter E, and that niminl-pimini 

“I should like to compel him for once into a good honest 
English round “ 0” of either pleasure or pain. Boy as he 


is, I wonder if he is still capable of either, or of the expression 
of them. I wish ho may be.” 

“ Not altogether a kind wish, Jean.” 

‘‘ Yes it is,” she said, after a moment’s thought. “ Any 
pain is fetter than stagnation; any expression of feeling 
better than the elegant hypocrisy which is ashamed of its 
existence.” 

And then she turned laughingly to put her arm round 
my mother’s neck, and tell, apropos of nothing, how twice 
that day she had been ad^essed in the village os ‘‘ Miss 
Browne.” 

But no, Jean, you could nover have been my mother’s 
daughter. I saw clearer than ever to-night that something 
in your mien, manner, and tone of thought which made you 
distinct from all of us. Perhaps you Imew it, too, much as 
■you loved and respected us, honest honourable Brownes. 

So thought 1; and my thought had a truth in it, but was 
not the whole truth. ‘‘ Bach after his kind” was tho origi¬ 
nal law of things; and that “like attracts like” is no less an 
absolute and never-to-bc-ignored law. But sometimes wo 
decide too hastily, and with mere surface-judgpicnt, upon 
what it is that constitutes similarity. 


A WOED ON MB. THACKEEAY’S LEOTUEES. 


By this time almost all our readers will either have heard 
or read of Mr. Thackeray’s lectures on tho “ Four Georges,” 
and have done battle for or against him, accordingly as their 
dispositions and occupations may have inclined them. Wo 
say occupations, because wo believe that they have a great 
deal to do in tho matter, and have considerable weight in 
tho manner in which men are disposed to view both histori¬ 
cal characters and social questions. It is natural that those 
who live by abuses should have small love for those who 
rise by abusing abuses. Could one wish it otherwise? Thack¬ 
eray has been unsparingly condemned, not only for tho sub¬ 
ject of his lccture.s, but for tho tone which pervades them. 
Apart from all narrow-minded considerations, there are rcix- 
Bons appertaining to professions which almost infallibly 
determine men on one side or the other. “ Are you going to 
hoar Thackeray ?” demanded one gentleman of another. “No, 
I am not going to hear the Eoyal Family abused.” “ On 
the contrary,” returned the first speaker, “ I go to hear how 
well they can be abused.” Wo do not think clergymen as 
a body have admired them. Tlie Evangelical section fell 
foul of his portrayal of George Ill.; the High Church party 
demurred at tho taste and propriety which disiiitcn-ed tho 
iniquities of tho Fourth George. What Conybeare denomi¬ 
nates the Broad Church in general testified admiration and 
approval. Literary people shared these sentiments; and with 
them were ranged most young thinkers who had any thing 
good and hopeful and enthusiastic about them ; for the na¬ 
tural attitude of youth towards sycophancy, intolerance, and 
profligacy, is undoubtedly that of stern aversion. With re¬ 
spect to the fairer sex, opinions were divided. Thackeray 
is infinitely tender and pathetic on women, and yet they do 
not seem properly grateful to him. Perhaps they are npt 
commonly sympathetic with a sarcastic writer, and do not 
quite enjoy hearing men so trenchantly dealt with, and 
their heau ideal so pitilessly dispelled. 

Nevertheless these lectures have attracted large audi¬ 
ences, not only in London, but in all our principal cities 
and towns; and in Edinburgh especially, where the fashion¬ 
able world,-—who pride themselves on being more scientific 
than the philosophers, and more literary than the literati ,— 
the &.ite, attended in enormous numbers. Large proportions 
of the middle-classes contributed; and shopkeepers, artisans 
and working-men, and women were not behindhand; and 
the applause frem homy hands which followed any good 
sentiment was hearty and unmistakable. Those who ex¬ 
pected a brilliant, sarcastic, fashionably-dressed man were 
wofuUy disappointed. To our mind, ho presents the ap¬ 
pearance of a profoundly sorrowful man, who has discovered 
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for himself the truth of the preacher’s saying, “All is vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” The expression of his countenance 
seems to say, “ I know the hollowness and weariness of all 
things; and the worst that can befall mo I can bear and de¬ 
spise.” Of course every question has two sides to it; hut, 
in truth, we ooncoivo the censures passed on Mr. Thackeray 
to bo unjust as far as these Icctm'os arc concerned. No 
spirit of malignancy is betrayed, no democratic turbulence 
taught, no making the right appear wrong, or tho wrong 
right. There are touches of tho finest irony and of the 
most exquisite pathos. 

Tho lives of tho Four Georges have passed away into 
history. Nearly thirty years ago the last George died. The 
virtues of tho Thii-d George are not forgotten; the vices of 
the Fourth George have left their trace, as all bod actions 
do, especially when done in high places. Profligacy 
then in fashion; and surely tho stern bitter invectivb of 
genius is well employed in lashing that dastardly vice from 
its position. Wo honestly believe that Thackeray has done 
more tlian any other writer to mako young men ashamed of 
being bad. lie has taught them that it is not very difiioult, 
not very fine, to bo false to woman; that to seduce and swear 
and drink and gamble, to cheat and run into debt, to dis¬ 
honour what they profess to honour, aro but poor accom¬ 
plishments, and such as a man with a very poor head, a very 
little spirit, and no heart at all, can easily practise. He has 
taught this systematically in his books; and if tho lesson 
can bo more forcibly impressed by portraying tho last 
George, wo say it is well done; and if it saves one young 
he.art from sorrow and shame, ono man from guilt and re¬ 
morse, it will not have been done in vain. If ho has shown 
ns that goodness may exist along with a monotonous, dull, 
and tireseme lifb, he has also demonstrated that wickedness 
is not essentially lively or clover, but often more stupid and 
brutal than any thing else. Is there no moral to tho in¬ 
tolerant or greedy of the present day in this passage ? “ What 
wonder, then, that there should have boon a Whitfield crying 
in tho wilderness, or that Wesley should quit tho insulted 
temjde to pray on tho mountain-side ?” 

How fine, and yet how mournful, is the sarcasm when 
ho speaks of Walpole’s times, and of tho ladies and gentle¬ 
men 1—“ tho fine gentlemen who mado coarso jokes, and the 
fine ladies who listened to them, and laughed at them.” Is 
there not a lesson which speaks to all in the stern brevity 
with which ho records the death of George II. ? “ At length 
tho fit came which choked tho old man. On tho ‘i5th of 
October 1760, his page took his chocolate into his bedroom, 
and behold, tho king was dead on fho floor.” Wo need not 
multiply quotations which are probably already familiar to 
our readers. But a long tune honco, when the shadows of 
many years shall have fallen over us, and mado us less pre¬ 
judiced ; or when, as is more probable, we shall bo fighting 
for tho same things under other names, these historical 
readings of Mr. 'Thackeray will be regarded as more pro¬ 
found and true, and perhaps as brilliant as any of Mr. 
Macaulay’s vivid descriptions. 


IGNOBLE CARES. 

BV THE AXlTHOBBSS OV, “ THE HOUSE OF EABV.” 

"Plaoot, pestilence, and famine; battle, murder, and sudden 
deathan unrequited love, a betrayed lovo, an unworthy 
love; the death of those we hold most dear, solitude in life, 
political or social dishonour,^sJl these things, and such as 
these, are recognised us great afflictions; and,the cares and 
pains which they entail no ono feels to be ignoble. They 
call into exercise tho highest powers of our nature; they 
set us face to face with God, and rouse tho hope, of immor¬ 
tality. Wo are carried by them out of the paltry every-day 
interests of this earthly life j we- forget our lowest needs 
and greeds in tho gratification of the higher. Sufiforings of 
this kind dignify our humanity. Through them man ob¬ 


tains his ideal conception of the hero and the saint. The 
man of great afflictions and noble cares walks the earth with 
solf-respoet, and, though sad, may still feel that ho is but a 
little lower than tho angels. Alas I that such a creature, 
whose thoughts can wander through eternity, whoso best 
passions dilate his mortal heart, so that he feels like a god, 
and knows no end to his powers,—alas! that ho should 
ever bo a slave to ignoble cares, that a Man should ever 
be troubled in spirit about fivo-and-nineponoe to pay a milk- 
score 1 

For tho want of “ so much trash as may bo grasped 
thus” is the joy of life taken out of a man. The poor in 
purse are too often made the poor in spirit, though not in 
the evangelical sense. 

It is all vory well for people to try and put a good face 
upon tho mutter in public, and to talk big about 

“ The glorious privilege 
Of being independeiit 

or to demand, in a British tenor, and a white neckcloth, 

“ Wha sao base as bo a slave I” 

But let some invisible little demon go about whispering 
in tho cars of speaker or singer and his audience, “ JTow 
about the payment of that little bill that the man will call for 
to-morrow ?” Such a question will take the light out of their 
eountcuanccs; at least out of ninety in every hundred, so 
wide-spread is tho tyranny of one class of ignoble cares. 
'The other ten per cent aro of the jolly-dog kind, or of tho 
systematic dishonest sort, who aro noitlior of them troubled 
about tho payment of debts until they are in prison. 'Their 
cares aro of another ignoble kind, and shall have a few words 
presently. 

It is many years now since I came to tho belief, that what 
are called tho great afflictions of life are" easier to bear than 
tho small worries; that it is positively less painful to die 
by a sword-thrust through the heart than by ininnnorablo 
flights of Lilliputian arrows lodged in all parts of the body. 
Ridiculous and contemptible sorrows require a double portion 
of forrltude or insensibility. 'They have a poisonous quality 
which is most injurious to the best natures. 

I sat last night with Forster’s Life of Goldsmith on my 
knee, after I could read no more from pity and shame. I 
stared into a great fire, and grew cold at tho reniembranco of 
that man’s youth. He had no great sorrow, no grand tragic 
trouble, to cast about him like a pall of state, and to add a 
dignity to his manhood. He had few cares in life but those 
ignoble ones that sprang from tho necessity of earning a liv¬ 
ing. 'To think of him bound as a slavo to such wretches as 
Griffiths and his wife, is far moro terrible and pathetic to my 
mind than tho thought of tho tortures of Regulus or of Joan 
of Arc. There is a horrible mockery, a sort of devil’s daneo 
on the prostrate soul of tho poet, in the details of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s poverty that docs not strengthen tho reader’s 
heart as stories of heroic deeds do; they only mako it re¬ 
bellious and antagonistic to suflering. 

After deeply meditating these things, and finding no end, 

“ in wandering mazes losthaving indulged in temporary 
Manichgeanism, and a satirical view of the origin of evil, I 
returned once more to the point from which I had started— 
the contemptible meanness, the sordid trials, the ignoble 
cares, that environ our human life. 'These, bo it ever re¬ 
membered, aro not the portion of the highest, the choicest 
spirits of tho earth, solely; on tho contrary, if they bo 
mado to succumb for a timo to such a plenipoteutial tyranny, 
how much moro aro inferior natures kept in subjection there¬ 
by 1 For ordinary men and women, in this hollow civilisa¬ 
tion of ours, the ignoble cares of life are like tho circumflu¬ 
ous ocean to tho earth. They compass it round on every 
side. In ceaseless waves they grumble and roar and daidi • 
against it now; then again there is a lull; tho shore forgets 
the storm, and man forgets the taxes and the butcher’s bill, 
tho dicta of Mrs. Grundy, and the pitiful ambition of making 
a figure in her world. But still the sea is there, and will 
vox the shore again to-morrow; there too are the ignoble 
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cai'OH of life, biding their time to wash ovottho soft and lowly, 
and to undorraiuo the lofty and strong hcurt.s of men. 

» , The iguoblo cares connected with the want of money arc 

among the most destructivo of true life among us at the pre¬ 
sent tinio. It is very easy to talk like groat philo.sopherB 
about being content with such things as you have ; but it 
is not BO easy to bo oonteiit. For instance, to be content 
when you see your ehihlren grow weak and sickly for want 
of change of air and natural e-xesreise, wbicdi yon can’t give 
them for want of mono}’. In a thousand smaller u)attcr.s it 
is not oa.sy for even very rational and uncovetous people to 
bo content with what they have. Suppose you have but 
sixpenee, and a friend wants to borrow a ])oiind of you to 
pay for a train iimucdiately to go and see his dying father; 
suppose you yoursell'are. invit(!d lo meet some old school¬ 
fellow now become a great celebrity, and feel yourself bound 
in constuenee to refuse, bec.auso you can’t afford the journey 
or the time, wbieh is money also; suppose you are walking 
ill I.oiidoii willi a lady, and it begins to rain .she proposes 
(hat you should call a. cab, and you arc saws sons: a gi’cat 
philo.soiiber inigbt be content to tell her so; but mi English 
geiitloman would find it diffieiiU to do it. 

Eeople of the Eoor-Hieliard school, who proaeli to you 
about the happiness of spending only iiiiieteeii sliilliiigs and 
elevonpeiicc out of every sovereign you pos.scss, and the 
misery of spending twenty sliiUiiig.s and a penny, are in 
the right to a certain extent: 

“ Such dire results fi'om trivial causes spring.” 

Hut to sucli persons it would be usulcs.s to talk alioiit tlie 
impossibility of practising their doctrine in any given ca.se. 
In a question of expenditure they sec notliiiig but financial 
facts, moral riglit or wrong; moral comparisons of liottcr or 
worse they do not entertain. Your income is so mucli; tlio 
wliole is consumed by tlio yearly necessities of your faiiiilj’. 
Your wife is iiiiiing away ; she slioiild liave good medical 
attendance, and otlier co.stly aids to restoration. “ Slie must 
go without it,” says your rigiil eeoiicmi.st; “ for you must 
not run into debt.” “But she will die if I do not.” “ (1, 
but you will liave lived witliin your iiieome.” " J would 
ratlier run into debt, and lake my cliaiieu of getting out 
again,” soys tlic husband. Blame liim who will. iSoiiie. of 
us woiilil lie very .sorry to ca.st a stone at liim; Komo of us, 
too, wlio liate debt cordially as the fruitful parent of ignoble 
cares. 

“ Out of delit out of danger,” i.s an excellent pruden- 
(iul maxim; but let prudent people rememlier, tliat jiru- 
deiiee is not the highest virtue, and that the post of danger 
is sometimes the post of duty and honour. Let not every 
one who is able lo live witldn ids income ling luiiiself in 
tile notion tlmt lie is a wiser .and a belter man tlian every 
one wlio lias tried to do so and failed. 

But, all, my dear friends, not of tlio Boor-lvicliard soliool, 
I sliall sing in anotlier key to you. Beware of debt. It is 
the most insidious fiimd that roams tlio cartli seeking the 
ruin of souls. Sulfer liimger, mortification of vanity, nay, 
of afl’ootion ; labour hard—yen, over much—but keep clear 
of delit. Once in the clutclies oftiiat first-born of Mammon, 
and you begin to lose your freedom of soul. Tlio small 
sittas that you can’t pay pursim you (if you have a dcliouto 
Boiisc of honour) like gadflies. You may bo light of heart 
in povcrt;^pbut not in debt. Small worries aocumulata 
like curses upon the housoliold that can’t pay all liabili¬ 
ties. Sensitive, uoble-rainded people are reduced to sordid 
thoughtfulness. JBase cares drive away fine fancies; and 
small anxieties oppress their spirits, so that things lovely 
a»id of good report touch them not with joy. 

To the man of letters, to the artist, ignoble cares of this 
• sort are supposed to come as a sort of birth-wrong. And a 
most cruel wrong they arc to him, as the lives of great men 
in literature and art abundantly show. Prosperous “ ledger- 
men” are scandalised at the extravagance of authors and 
artists. They do not know that it is a very extravagant 
tiling lo bo poor; that want forces honest people to go into 


debt, which is only less extravagant than dying, when the 
creature who would dio is an uncommonly valuable human 
being. If is sad to think of tho many fine iiitollocts and 
brave hearts that liave been worsted in the battle with 
ignoble cares of this sort. 

Even among ordinary men and women, as I said before, 
Iiow much of tlieir sorrow in life is caused by wdiat are called 
trifles—cares for filings ignoble, yet inevitable! How a man 
despises himself, too, for being worried by trifles! How 
angry ho gels witli his wife for being worried too 1 Is it 
liossiblo be can't resume his study, or his letter to a friend, 
iiecauso of the tax-gatherer’s knock, or the tailor’s request 
fur 201., whieh he has not in the house ? 

Qotting a living is somutimus nothing hut a suceussion 
of ignoble cares, destructive to life ’ll! tlie true meaning of 
tliat glorious word. For there is a great differenco hetwoon 
living and getting a living; as great a differenco as there is 
between getting a living and not being able to get it, be¬ 
tween being content with the meat that perishetli and not 
being content. 

Tliere are otlier ignoble cares which spring from money. 
There i.s the stupid and vain care to hide that you can’t 
afford to spend money as your richer aequaiiitances do; and 
the stupider care to spend in ostentation wliat is pinched 
out of bealtliful comforts. Wc know ladies who will keep 
a man in livery, while the household sliivers over scanty 
fires, and grows tliiii on sovpe malgre and rice. 

It is almost as ignoble to care about having things he- 
caii.so others have them, as it is to seem to have them, on 
that account. If people were hut impressed with tills truth, 
many fictitious wants and ignoble cares would be cleared 
away from the lives of sensible and earnest men and women, 
who would then lead their own lives, careless of the remarks 
of their neighbours coucerning siieli “ strange disregard of 
appearances,” suck “ very odd ways,” &e. 

1 also reckon among ignoble cares the heaping iij) riclies 
in order to found a family, ns it is called; and the living 
not to be, but to be rich. 

There is also a very ignoble care about the salvation of 
one’s own soul, wbieh is quite different from the noble care 
for the same object. 

Tbo best cure for ignoble cares is to rouse a care for 
noble and excellent things in tho mind; end to be on one's 
guard against those self-indulgences and careless liabits 
wbieli put us in (he power of small cireumstaneca. Let no 
one desire a life free from care or responsibility. Tliat is not 
true human life; that is the life of a slave. Wc cannot all 

“ Scorn delights, and live laborious days,” 

because most of us lack the power as widl as will to do so. 
Very few men in a generation are born to care for tlio race, 
for a nation, or for a new truth; tliose few arc free from tho 
tyranny of ignoble cares. They may fail, they may 1 k! dis- 
gi-aeed' in the eyes of men, they may bo poor, reduced to 
beggary, they may even dio of starvation; but they will bo 
always free from ignoble care, because free from tho Bel- 
fish weakness which is tl.o essence of ignobility, as loving 
strength is of magnanimity. Belisarius, blind and begging 
bis broad, was still the noblest licmian of bis day. 

Women are supposed by better men than lago to bo by 
nature condemned to ignoble cares, which may be briefly 
summed up in tho well-known words; 

" To suckle fools, and ohroniole small boor.” 

But how if instead of fools they suckle wise men ? Socrates 
and Pythagoras, Solomon and Confucius, had nursing mothers 
once ; and theirs, I take it, was no ignoble care. As to the 
ehroiiioling of beer, if they brewed College ale and Dublin 
stout, would men deem that an ignoble care ? Do they not 
oven take k upon tliemselves to ohroniclo ifluch small beer 
of their own brewing? 

The uncertainty of men’s minds, and the vanity of hu¬ 
man wishes, are forcibly set before me in the above remarks. 
When I began to write about ignoble cares, the subject 
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seemed full of matter for light jesting, and rieh in absurd 
incongruity ; hut a little more reflection made mo see it in 
its true light. The lets and hindrances, the petty aimoy- 
aiieos, and the sordid anxieties of this wonderful human life, 
are not fit themes for fun, unless looked at only on the sur¬ 
face. I could not look only on the surface, because I have 
too often been obliged to work, and to see others work, be¬ 
low it, among these same ignoble eares, from which may 
your life bo as free as is good for you, 0 gentle reader. And 
so farewell. Another time you and I may bo more iucliuod 
to laugh at this matter than wo are to-day. 

rOLYQLOT llEADINCiS IN PROVERJIS. 

m 

OtvK A I)oa AN 11 , 1 . Namk, ,iNi> iiANct HIM.—“I’ll not beat 
thee nor abuse tliee," .said the qnaker to bis dog; “ hut I'll 
give thee an ill uanie. Hallo ! mad dog !’’ “He that hath 
an ill ii.aino is half hanged,” says another English proverb; 
and a French one declares with a still holder figure, that 
“Rejiort hangs a man,”—Xc hruit pmul I'hommc. The Kpa- 
niiirds say, “lie that wants to kill his dog has but to im¬ 
pute madness to liiin,”— Quien A tu gulrrr matar, rahia le 
ha de levautar. W. K. Keoly. 



.Skei-vo a paper in your very agreeable National Magazine 
(wtiieli I have taken from the lieginning), on workhouse 
vi.sitiiig, 1 thought you might like in the llonio column to 
insert my own reiiicmbraiiees of such visitiiigs. They may 
make some of our yoiiiig friends anxious, like Una of old, to 
make “ sunshine in a shady place,” and t,ake a few h.appy 
moments with them to the pom- seehidod ones there. I have 
heeii myself a coiislaiit visitor for six years past, and never 
am so aft'ectiouai.ely welcomed as by my pour friends in the 
hospital-wards of our large union. 

When 1 first went there it was dull vaenity: nothing 
to do all day long aiiioiig thu iiivaliils and " poorly folk.” 
To see from their window the parish-hearse preparing fur a 
funeral journey, was their only living chaiigo, and would 
furnish eoiivcrsalkm for days. This shocked me. I proposed 
to them to make mo sonic patchwork; they jumped at the 
idea. I bought about ten sliilliiigs’ worth at our draper’s— 
all kinds ol old-fashioned and iiioderii patterns; drove up 
soon again, and laid the. tre.asures on the hod of ouo hope- 
lessly orip]iled. Never did I see greater delight.. “There 
now! wouldn’t I like a dress of that.” “ La 1 if I hadn’t 
a apron of that pattern.” “Bless my heart! it do do one’s 
oyes good to see such pretty things once more.” 'I'ho 
next time 1 went up, half-a-dozen were on their knees ar¬ 
ranging the ^colours and patterns. “ Bless’oe, ma’am, we’ve 
a-boon happier over tins ’ere work than over wo were afore.” 
And so it was. Even the mistress entered into it; helped 
them out with scraps of her owp; and “ sunshiuo” came into 
the dark dull ward. I have now by me, on my servants’ 
lieds, two of these delicately-aiTanged counterjmnes—^really 
lieautiful in jbeir design and execution. The joy of showing 
me how they had got on, the anxiety to get a light bit to 
nnisn 80 X 116 effect, the ftenoe of nsing in the moruin^ with 
something to do, was inspiriting to them. I used to go, take 
my chair m the midst of them, read them Uncle TomU 
Cabin, or books of some interesting kind, for an hour. Then 
all work put away, they would listen to me like little chii- 
dren while I read them a few earnest words from God’s book, 
followed by a flve-minute prayer—such as one would utter 


to one’s darlings circled for the purpose round ninmina’s 
kneo. Many a sob have I hoard as 1 have mentioned them 
individually—“)ioor^old Bridget,” “ the crippled Sarah,” &c. 
Then the hearty shako of the band, the loving look, and the 
burst of, “Now do’eo come again soon,” sent me back to my 
happy homo happier still from the seiuso of having been 
permitted to “ soothe Creation’s groaii.s.” I established a 
regular system of book-lcuiUiig from ono ward toaiioUier; 
using my own books—.«iieh as Itobinson Crusoe, Pil;/rhi’s 
Progress, The Wide., Wide World, &e. This was something 
to amuse the weary day; and then to talk to me about it 
afterwards wins tho groat eliarm. 

I never shall forget singing to them on ono occasion 
a sihiplo- hymn,—beginning, I think, “ Tliore is a happy 
land.” A poor idiot-girl who always came,— but, as 

I thought, mindlessly,-.hr.rst into tears, and exclaimed; 

“My mother, my nuitlur; 0, oomo to jxior Mary!” They 
want huiimiiising; theyneedtho gentle infiucnco ofalady’s 
visiting. ’I’hey liko to see a well-dressed lady come among 
them. They dreamt of me, of my house, &c., envying the 
servaiiis who lived with in<‘; brought me their little quarrels 
when I came, for “ our good lady to set them right.” I 
found them living an aimles.s existence, and provided them 
with iiiteresls, simple and utterly inexpeusivo-, and, could 
any of your young readers have looked in yesterday on my 
sweet young daiightoi- and myself going among tliem, they 
would have felt with Treiieh— 

“ A solemn yet a joyful thing is' life. 

Which, being full of dutio.s, i.s for this 
Of gladuoss full,—and full of lofty hofies.” 

My child picked out of tlie hedge, going up, a few green 
leavc,s, and placed them in tho cripple’s hands; and how 
her face brightened as she said, “It do .seem so good to see 
a hit o’ green !” Should you wish to hear'more, I could tel! 
you more—much more. Enough, if I can rnuso one earnest- 
hearted woman to miligal#*siich dull woe ns is found in 
workhouse-wards.—I remain, &c., An Esni.isii Lahv. 

GROUND AND ENAMELLED GLASS. 

[The writer of the following paper objects to the proee.ss 
])roviously doscrified by “ Alpha,” and speaks, he s.iys, from a 
practical experience in the calling of twenty to thirty years. 
We. give his own plan.] 

To imitate this, white-lead of itself is too chalky and 
paiiiled-like. T.ake a little patent dryer, with the least par- 
tielo of white-load to give it body ; lint to a light-gray with 
black; thin with one-third raw linseed-oil, and two-thirds 
turpentiiio, to tho eonsistoiicy of milk; .and, after cleaning 
tho glass well, proceed to lay on the colour with a short- 
hair brush in the ordinary way of.painting, hut with as 
little eoloiir as it is possible to cover the pane. Cross it and 
rocroBS it till it he regular all over; then take a piece of old 
silk, fold it neatly up without wrinkles, dab it gently .and 
regularly over tho paiio; this done, let the paint dry. Rrc- 
pare pounce (which is 'the design drawn out, and prlekefl 
with a fine needle, oii jiapcr, to size of pane), and iioiiueo-hug, 
which is finely.powdorod charcoal tied lipiii a ))ioeu oftiauiiei. 
Iiay your dosigii on pane; dah it over with pouiioe-bitg, 
whiuh you may do with freedom (tho paiut beW dry will 
resist the pressure, and no injury bo done to theT®)t.) ; after 
which trace tho mark left by the pounce lig-htly with a 
black-lead pencil; dust oiF the loo.se cliareoal, and you have 
the design neatly sketched before you. Or you may obviate 
tho necessity ofpouueing altogetlier by drawing your design 
on paper with ink, and placing it out.sido^ the pane to ho 
ornamented, and follow tiicdrawiiig inside with jieucil. *1 hen 
take your pieces of hardwood-sticks, sharpened to the neces¬ 
sary tliickness ; breathe gently on the part you intend com¬ 
mencing at, and repeat as you proceed. This softens the 
paint, and allows the linos to be sharp and clean, which is 
the principal beauty in enamelling. 

Thus you may execute any design, however elabo- 
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rate, at your plea¬ 
sure aud oonve- 
nienco; wheroas, 
by Alpha’s meth¬ 
od— (hawing the 
points on the wet 
paint —you raise 
^ the paint on each 
side of the lines, 
which conveys the 
foul proof that it 
is painted. And, 
according to his 
manner of mixing 
up his colour, you 
must finish your 
ornament before 
leaving, otherwise 
it will dry, and of 
course the labour 
will bo lost. In 
conclusion, after 
having finished the 
ornamental work 
on the panes, take 
crystal or mastic 
varnish,with which 
coat the panes. 

This will prevent 
the paint being 
rubbed off by accident or otherwise ; and it may be washed 
carefully with soap and water.—1 am, &c. Oiieoa. 


BRITISH INSECTS AND THEIR METAMORPHOSES. 

II.—The Coumok Blue BCti'eI^ly {Polyommatiis Alexis). 

By henry NOEL HUMPHREYS, 

Airruoa oy “ issect CHAKass,” " imirrsit BUTTEoruEB, aho tueik 

TltASSEOBMATIONS," ETC. 

yiris beautiful little insect must oftentimes have been ob¬ 
served, towards the beginning of May, by lovers of nature, 
flitting gaily among the wild flowers of our heaths, or over 
the turfy margins of our sunny lanes. The genus to which 
it belongs has received its distinctive name, Polyommatus, 
from the number of delicate ocelli, or eye-like marks, with 
which its wings ate variegated on the lihder side. 

At a first glance, this exquisitely-tinted insect would 
seem but a pretty azure-winged fly, not calling for further 
notice. It will, however, repay a much closer examination. 
The wings, like those of nearly all other butterflies, have' 
the colouring of their lender side differing entirely from that 
of the upper. In the present instance, the two surfaces are 
.as strikingly diverse as the obverse and reverse of a medal, 
and each as perfect im its individuality of design. On the 
" obverse,” or upper side, the delicate iiaoroous blue, fitfully 
chaitging to piukish tones of lilac, is bbrdered on the external 
mar^n by a close ^ken fringe of delicate straw-colour. 
Withis the fringe runs a bright slender streak of brilliant ! 
black; aiid down the front of the anterior wings is a line of 
purest whi^u The under sUe of all four wings have for 
their grouaBBolour a delicat^ove-like ash tone, upon which 
are dotted the numerous eye-like spots, their pupils black as 
jot, within an iris of bright cream-colour. Towards the edge, 
just within the fringe, is a border, formed by a row of black 
dots upon a .'ich orange ground. The body, on the upper side, 
knd the parts of the wings ai^joining, are clothed with fine, 
silken hair of paler blue; and the horns, or antennae, are de¬ 
corated with alternate rings of black and white (figs. 1, 2). 

Such are the beauties which a careful observer may,detect 
in a little insect often passed by without oxaminatiorf. It has 
also otlKif peculiarities well worth the finding out. In my own 
coUcofion I hod a number of specimens agreeing in size with i 
the insect just described, and with many of its markiags,—in | 


deed, in all except 
the delicate blue 
of the upper sur¬ 
face of the wings, 
— which wore of 
a deep rich brown 
(figure 3). • From 
this circumstance 
I had imagined it 
a distinct species, 
which was cxcus- 
ablo enough iu a 
niero tyro; hut I 
soon ascertained 
that it was the fe¬ 
male otths Polyom- 
matus Alexis, just 
described. The co¬ 
lours of many of 
our native butter¬ 
flies differ similar¬ 
ly iu the opposite 
sexes, as the ‘‘ Pur¬ 
ple Emperor” and 
the “ large copper 
but in no other 
genus have I yet 
mot witli the pecu¬ 
liarity about to be 
described. 

On one of my collecting excursions, I captured a spe- 
olmcn having on one side the azure-wings of the male, aud 
on the other the more sober brown of the female (fig. 4). 
This liormaplirodite example forms one of the choice trea¬ 
sures of niy collection. Otlier amateur lepidopterisfs may 
hope to bo equally fortunate ; for that variety is not ex¬ 
cessively rare, a.s the Museum collection possesses three or 
four Bpeoimons of the same kind. 

The metamorphosis of this elegant insect, from its larva 
to its i)erfeet state, is rendered perhaps more striking than 
that of any of the family, from the ungraceful form of the 
caterpillar, which certainly docs not in the least foreshadow 
any of the beauties of its finally perfected state. It is of the 
class of Icpidoterous larvai termed oniseefonn, or woodlouse- 
shaped, as shown in the figure (No. 5). Its colour is bright- 
green, with a dark streak down the hack, near to which, on 
either side, is a lino of yellow varied with black specks; 
and there is another band ofpaler yellow just above the legs. 
It feeds in preference upon several species of niedicago or 
upon the cultivated lucerne represented iu the Illustration, 
the curiously-twisted seed-vessels of which are a charac¬ 
teristic of the genus. The chrysalis is represented in the 
example (No. 6). It is of a pale flesh-colour, and is found 
attached to a blade of grass, or sprig of Income or bird’s- 
foot trefoil. The first brood appears at the end of April or 
beginning of May; the second iu August. 

The warmth of the midday sun appears to he very grate¬ 
ful to this gay little insect; when he assumes all his flitting 
activity, seeming more intent up(jn the exercise of his azure 
wings than even on his repast among the tiny nectaries of 
the wild-thyme or other heath-flowers. Ho becomes, indeed, 
quite pugnocious in his agile and dexterous flight, frequently 
attacking and driving from his “ beat” the bright little but¬ 
terfly known as the “ meadow copper,” whose ruddy orange 
tones contrast strikingly with the blue wing-banners of his 
rival during the contest; aud who is always subdued and 
driven off by his more persevering adversary. I have some¬ 
times seen the little blue waiTior attack the comparatively 
monstrous Atalanta, described in my former article; and ho 
is generally successful even in this unequal combat, Atalanta 
retiring majestically before the reiterated assaults of his 
puny antagonist, just as I have sometimes seen a giant 
Newfoundland dog, from the yelping of some combative 
little terrier, make a dignified retreat. 
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THE HEA.POtlTAN IMTUOVlSATOllE. 

Dt l>UnET. 

Thk cxtraovdinafy interest and p.ationeo with whicli tiie 
Eazzaroni and Matelots of Naples listen to the iuterminahle 
tales of the Improvisatore are well known to -vi-sitora, and 
hfue more than once lieen described by travellers in the 
south of Italy. On the Molo, and in all the maritime 
quarters of the city, largo groups of men may be seen listen¬ 
ing to those reL'il(i.ti(m»i and manifesting the keenness with 
which they enter into the good or ill fortune of tlio heroes 
by yells of approbation or anger at the conduct of various 
characters who appear in the progress of the, manifold, and 
parlicoloLircd story. In these talcs, niagioi.ans and onohan- 
tresses figure greatly; very often a damsel oppressed and a 
brave knight are tho subjects ; and it is said, that they are 
prolonged night after night, to tlic same audiences, until tho 
Improvisatore has utterly exhausted tho stores of his iu- 
vciitiim,—a matter requiring time. Astolplio, Rinaldo, and 
Armida, onr King Richard, and even Arthur, figure with 
(.lharleniagnc ami Charles of Anjou in a manner not a little 
interesting to the mass of he.arers, and bewildering to the 
belter infonned ones who pin their faith upon chronology. 

'I'hc.Sc histories are abrnwl invariahly ca.st inft) a rough' 
inetiical form; for which the-Neapolitan dialect, with its 
unmerons elisions, is so well .adapted. The nianner of .ad- 
dre.s.siiig the listeners i.s generally in a kind of reeit.ativc or 
oeeasional chant, aeeonipanied upon sneli a Into ,as the 
statue hears in his hand. 'Ilu! attitude and expression of 
llic figure show that he has eomc to a comic ixu-lion of his 
talc, wliieh he dilate.s upon with great animation, marking a 
point of interest with upraised finger. The senlptor has 
.sUilfidly expressed the aelion of a man drawing in his 
liroatli by the coniraelion of tlic re.-qiiratorjr muscles svhieh 
i.s shown in the statue. The case and wild grace of its 
attitude evineo that he was thoroughly master of the sub¬ 
ject, aud well aequaiiifed with the class from which he took 
his model; iiotliing shows this more clearly tliau the air of 
habit willi whicb the arm sustain.^ the lute. 

As a work of art, this statue is a good cxamjilo of the 
seiilplures ol'tlie moderu-romaucc school, which in ouc seu.se 
may be said to bo based upon tho later antique .satyric 
statues; at (he same time it is scarcely uecc.ssarj' to re¬ 
mark that, however equal to thc.se latter such works may 
he in spirit of design, and .suiierior to them in Individuality 
ofeharaeter, sculptures like tha! before us arc greatly heliiud 
tiiem in seienlifie and artistic execution. 

There i.s a cast of this statue at the Crv.sl.al I’.alaee. 

L. L. 

THAMES Etnvmi.— MY LAST ".PtiLE,” 


“ StTAi.t. t take her out of the Wiatcr, sir?” said ho to me, 
as wo were both standing by tho banks of tho river. This 
did not refer, good reader, to any defunct femalo, love-slaiu 
or otherwise ; but was simply aii inquiry from my boat- 
master as to wlictlicr I intended to row any more tins sea¬ 
son. A reply in the aflirmativo would decide him to place 
the boat under cover for the winter. But 1 bade him delay 
this a few hours; for tho warm still aftcrituou and the 
sight of niy favourite outrigger were sufficiout induccr 
mouts to take a last “ puli',” and once iiioro revisit tho old 
localities of my summer pleasure. Bidding him got her ready, 
aud tthaiigiug my dress, I was soon afloat; then, speeding 
along, stroke after stroke, upon a good tide, went quickly 
some miles aw.a^. But what a day it was 1 the sombre after¬ 
noon seemed grieving fof the past year; and the sun, like 
a rn.an declining fast, strove to break tlirough the waiiish 
misty clouds, struggling against Hip languors ofappi-oaohing 
death,—'* Surely I shall not die!”—and fitfully shone, but 
with a weak and mournful radlaiic'c, that rendered more sad 
the gray distance, the sere leaf-dropping trees, ntid tho full 


stream autumn-swollen, wliieli socnicd to murmur a low 
dirge, and complain, that it glittered in his brightness, no 
more. That long cloud above,—dappled with pale purples, 
and touching the xonilh and the horixon,—would, if-tliiS 

wove summer, glow like the hollow of an angel’s wing;_ 

now, how moiirnful it looks! 

I speed along, now Huger, and now slop, and ondciivour 
to rec.al to memory the many scenes 1 have witnessed here., 
and the associations the river lias for mo. There under the 
trees is, a nook where one can lie iinsooii, bo;il and all, 
scrocricd from the summer’s heat, and watch tho passers- 
by, letting ^he. smoke of a jiipc. rise slowly .’ISvay into the 
branches above. This is tho hattlc-grouiid of .the regatta, 
whore the oarsmen stretch a.s for life and honoiir to tho 
boat anchored for a goal, above. Many a stoutly-contested 
race have I seen here. I'rom llio high hank there, among 
the osiers tho quick kingfishers flit in .and out like flashes 
of tiro ; hut that i.s wliorl the sun glares upon tho water and 
the shore, and the. days arc twice tlu' Iciigtli they arc now. 
At jiresent, the very swallows are mostly gone; what few 
do remain hover upon the face of tlio w.atcr, and wliccl 
with a sharp twitter after llieir prey. In another week 
there will not be one of them left. 1 fancy these are not 
the local inhabitants, but merely a few feeding upon their 
long journey from north of tlii.s, and bent npon “ flying 
south.” l)o lliey bear tljc message oflVnnysou’s lorn lover'? 

“ 0 .Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, 

Ely to her, ainl fall upon tier gilded caves, 

And toll her,—loll her wbat I tell to theo." 

If this he their charge, he has chosen most dilatory liics- 
.sengcr.s; for they circle , ovel- and round one another in a 
manner very unsatisfactory to a lover’s impatience. The 
first rain will start them again, however, by dcstl-oying 
their insect-food; aud the only strango bird these waters 
sh.all- .sec for many months i.s the hmg-wingcU sca-giill, 
which, if the winter be sharp, comes Up from tho coast for 
shellor and garbage. 

TIu) water is oily-smooth, and charged with cartli lo 
excess from the np-cuuntry floods ; and myriads of leaves 
■slowly float along, their nmnher ad<k>d to every second by 
the fresh fail from the (rues, whence they drop without the 
slightest breath of their ancient playmate, tho wind, and, 
featlicring down, roach the water, dij), and arc carried si¬ 
lently aw.ay. 

Not a boat to be, .Seen, and si'arecly a Soniid heard, tllotigh 
tlicre arc boiuscs hero aud there upon the banks,—most Inc- 
latududy tenements, with ilie green dainp-stains streaming 
down their front.s, like a girl’s hair when lank and oUt of 
curl. Think of living in such placc.s through the winter; 
walking on your lawn in goloshes ; the young ladies prac¬ 
tising tlio use of Stilts to reach the conservatories ; no one 
looking out of the windows on to tho river without sUbh a 
shudder as one feels in tho neighbourhood of a dcitd body. 
TIui trees here look stark and thin, tiieir boughs rigid 
and straight, sUinding out fl'oni one another .is though e.-ich 
felt tho discomfort and dampness of Us neighbour. The 
same might he said of the llotises: there iS one heavy-por- 
ticoed place, jinst passed, which, ft'ora tho black shadow ho- 
ncatli its pcdimental brows, Seems to scowl on every' thing 
around, for all the world aS if it hAd its feet in the mud and 
could not get away ThO ghastly'white front of this man¬ 
sion looks supcrcilion.sly' upon o.aeh noighhotn', defla'ntly p,alc, 
when one might imagitio that eominon fidlow-fceling would 
lead to a little sympathy for that cottage o'rnfe, with tllA 
glittering laurels and dark arbutus, which .seems fairly aboUk 
to slip oil’ the bank into tlic river, like a man going to Swim 
with his clothes on. 

Now a sound of oar.S and loud voices ootifUBedl;^ lAlk- 
ing, and from round a point aiqiears a boat, the first I htlvlS 
seen. It has a cargo of ■Westminster scholars, theU cox- 
Bw.ain st.anding up to steer, as usual, and tho tvhole aflfaiif 
.rocceding witli th.at rccklc,S8 audacity which cWlsbS WOtt- 
ier that they ever return to their suppers aftd cAi'ljl hbds. 
They row well, however, and with their nimal jgbbd rdi'lun'e 
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mity escape the eels to-night. Here, as if for contrast, comes 
a specimen of that lucus a non hicendo Called a lighter, cai'- 
lying thirty tons of coal, and managed by a stoutish indi- 
^dual, dressed in a complete snit of black cloth and a round 
nat,—an odd dress to tag at the great sweeps of the craft 
in; yet he hauls away lustily, looking in figure like a cor- 
imlent rural dean, but is simply a sball coal-merchant, whose 
workmen have got drunk, and, like a true man, now puts 
' Ws own hand to the oar in their default. He inquires about 
the tide,—^when it will be high-water,—and acknowledges 
the information given with a grunt and a vigorous tug at 
his work. 

Talking of incongruities of costume, was it ever noticed 
that your masters aud captains of little river-steamers affect 
an almost Quakerish domurcncss of dress? You will see a 
man who is exposed to all sorts of weather the entire year 
through arrayed in a black efress-poat (of the description 
popularly called a “tail-coat”), black trousers, and a single- 
breasted waistcoat of black cloth; which latter on grand 
occasions—say Sundays—is exchanged for one of gorgeous 
black satin, with gloss-buttons; while he surmounts the 
whole with a hard-looking round hat.' The commanders of 
Cdlliers and other coasting-craft arc to a man got up in 
thu ttt/le on Sundays; and the result is almost as worthy 
of a smile as the outrageously vivid garments of scarlet, 
orange, or purple, in which a certain class of amateur row¬ 
ing-men indue themselves, in preference to simple and 
cleanly white, which is so suitable a dress for a man taking 
violent exercise in hot weather, on account of its property 
of radiating heat. Do not lot these things ho contemned 
as trifles; for they show an equal amount of affectation on 
both sides, and are loopholes througli which we may view 
human character. What can bd more absurd than for a 
man who is obnoxious to all weather-damage to dress him¬ 
self in strict imitation of what is in itself another absurdity, 
—that is to say, the costume of a London mechanic or handi¬ 
craftsman in his “ best clothes,” os he calls them, which 
is precisely what we have described as worn by the masters 
of coasting-vessels ? Most men of the class referred to,— 
in London at least,—^rejoice to render themselves uncom¬ 
fortable in such a costume as this; and why ? The truth 
is, that they fancy it is the ordinary dress of a gentleman, 
of a class higher in the social scale than themselves. The 
root of this feeling seems to lie deep, and not to be without 
a significance, which is to be regretted. The masquerader, 
-^for he is little else,—^wishes to appear to be what he is 
not; renders himself wretched for a time to accomplish 
this effect; longing to be mistaken for one who does no¬ 
thing for his broad,—an idler, in fact. He does not see 
that his own honour lies in being an excellent carpenter or 
builder; that his pride should lie in this, not elsewhere. 
If we are to augur from this that ho hates and is ashamed 
of his position in society, how significant' of what Carlyle 
calls this “ Ago of shams" this manifestation of feeling is! 

^ Now in tlm country an agricultural labourer docs no¬ 
thing of this land; when “ dressed," ho delights to put his 
he^ into an imitation beaver-hat, with long nap, wind- 
shakewlil^ boar’s fur; he greases his boots, dons a clean 
shirt and smbSfkfrqpk,(which laUer has often really beautiful 
embroidery upon it), anatia. whole dress differs little from 
that which he finds most conteuient for his labour. You 
see ho is a labourer, and he does nit pretend to bo any thing 
else. Standing upright, ho is not ashamed of himself or his 
trade. But thohlack coat of, our ooafp®*'®l*“'l' 1®*! ns 

far, and the tide carried him quite out ®>ght. 

It is nearly high-water now, so let m^enll onwards; for 
tlwr# are two or three miles yet to row bef^ getting out to 
rest. \ 

' i profess the nil admirari, and 

^es^tf of beauty, ever affecting to shun Xaew sensa¬ 
tion, should,' if the profundity of their self-cod*®®®?^***®^ 
M pwmits, try to qee the river under a new nhSf® '"'hen *t 

start just beforeand 


row into that part of the stream where aro^® houses, 


and not even a sound can at that hour be heard. Bowing 
in the profound darkness of night is really a novel thing. 
AH around is intense still blackness; the water welters along, 
just lapping against the side of your boat; while the sky, if 
the night be without stars or moon, is solid and opaque like 
a cavern-roof, such a one as we may fancy Peter 'VVilkius 
passed through into his land of misty twilight. The echo of 
your rowing will come backward from the bank, and greatly 
assist fancy in this idea. Every moment one expects the 
darkness of the cavern to dissipate in grayncss on either 
hand, and the sleepy trees and levbl waters of that strange 
southern land to group themselves around you, all as silent 
and dreamy as this dark river now appears;—awful and full 
of profound melancholy is the water at that time. But 
I wait fur dawn, if you seek the fullness of a new sensation. 
Gradually the palpable darkness has grown gray, and you 
sec the night-clouds parting from the deep firmament, which 
is lighter than they are. As the light increases, this gray- 
ness has grown silvery, and of a thousand opalescent hues, 
which charge with pcavl-oolour and metallic brilliancy every 
cloud-edge. Silver, seventy times refined into the radiance 
of pure light, has possession of all the sky; while here and 
there, upon the peaks which surmount the cloud-heaps and 
rise into the ether, a faint stain of rusy-tint has just begun 
to strike. Por no longer a time than the falling of an eye¬ 
lid (as the glory overhead remains not longer the sumc) 
look into the river which glances like a mirror of ivorj', and 
of inky blackness,—of profound blackness; solid as ebony arc 
the reflections of the trees upon the shore, while interspaces 
of whiteness come from the sky as it fills with light. Look 
up again, and see how the clouds have grown purplish, hut 
changing—rosier and rosier—with every breath you draw; 
and that heap of clouds which has stood like a habitation of 
giants all night long upon the horizon, has a single streak 
of dull fire upon its line of summits that lingers until lost 
in the rod light which streams through each rift, till every 
part from the cast to the zenith seems bursting into flame. 
The trees, which a few minutes ago wore sound asleep, now 
stir and shako themselves without a wind; every bough 
seeming to quiver with self-contained life, so that you might 
conceive this alone to bo the cause of the moving air, which 
comes from the west, aud is like the last breath which a 
sleeper draws upon awakening. But let us have done with 
the dreamy darkness of night and the brightness of the sum¬ 
mer morning, and make the most of the daylight which this 
sullen November permits. Jlcro is Kew Bridge, where wo 
will rest until the tide turns. ' 

Half-an-hour has elapsed, and the water-flags, which just 
before bent to the west, are now inclined to the cast, and 
the ebb-tide has begun to run. Like most things in this 
world (if you only know how to manage them), the tide may 
be made serviceable in all its humours of ebb and flow; at 
any rate it will'scrve my purpose in returning to Chelsea as 
well as it did in coming to Kew. Now that I am afloat again, 
and got into the easy mechanical sweep of the sculls,—their 
strokes as regular as the beat of an engine,—mile after mile 
is traversed with ease, and lam rapidly nearing home,—past 
gtrand-on-the-Green, Barnes, Mortlako, Chiswick, and Ham¬ 
mersmith, until the widening river opens out into as fair 
a view os one can wish to see without going far from 
London. . 

This broad sweep of the river is Putney Beach, much 
used for regattas, and known to boating-men as the scene of 
some chivalrous actions, wherein the English chsxacter has 
come out bravely. It was here that a well-kno-wn rowing, 
elub'were present at a match with on eigbt-oarod boat. The 
boat was accidentally swamped by the swell of a passing 
steamer, and was sinWng with herprew ofnine men. In the 
imminence of the danger, the steersman, a servant of the 
club, cried to the man sitting next to him, “ Give me yonr 
oar, give me your oar, sir; I can’t swim.” The other, with a 
generosity worthy of the nation whose soldiers mustered at 
boat of drum on the deck of the sinking Birkenhead, replied, 

“ Nor can I swim, P—; but here itlsthns jpving aw^ his, 
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best ohanoe of life. They were all saved ultimately. It was 
in this^reach that the writer saw, at another match, one of 
the crew of a boat engaged in the race throw himselfinto 
the water, because ho had accidentally broken his oar, doing 
this in order that his comrades might not have to carry his 
dead-weight when he could not do a share of the work. It 
was here also that I, rowing down at night, heard cries for 
help suddenly rise from the water, and even -the struggles 
of a man in his death agony, so closo at hand was it; yet I 
could ziot by any effort, because of the darkness, discover 
the whereabouts of the drowning man, or by any inquiry 
afterwards leam who he was. The horror of those cries 
hung about my mind for a long time ; they seemed to answer 
my eager shouts, and oven to call me by name reproachfully, 
grow smothered and fitful, and with an indistinct bubbling 
sound were merged in the murmuring sweep of the dark 
relentless river. IIo might have been within two-oars length 
of me,—could not have been far; but although I loaned over 
at niy own peril nearly to the level of the water, and looked 
in the direction of the cries, yet tlie eye could perceive no¬ 
thing but tho trembling black shadow of the trees, and tho 
dark overhanging bank. 

These are black and ugly thoughts, and their impressive¬ 
ness is not a little enhanced by passing a spot somewhat 
further down, which always reminds tho writer that ho him¬ 
self is indebted to tho Leander Club for the preservation of 
his life, which his own hcedlcssness had endangered. Pass¬ 
ing the dreary swamp of Wandsworth, and Battersea village 
and church and bridge, I reach Chelsea and see tho Cado- 
gan Pier, and a light (for it is quite dark now) just behind 
it, low down near tho water, which I know is a signal to 
me; a few strokes, and I am alongside the landing-place. 
One stoops to gi'asp tho outrigger of the boat, ahd a voice 
says, “You are tho last out, sir.” It may bo so ; I know I 
have taken " my last pull.” F. G. S. 


AMYLENE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOE CHLOROFOEM. 


CoNSERVATisu is ono of the leading characteristics of all 
. learned bodies. Perhaps it is a necessary tenet, and a whole¬ 
some safeguard against rash or unripe innovations. And 
yet it is painful to sgo great discoveries doggedly and per¬ 
versely ignored by the very men who should hail their ad¬ 
vent with enthusiasm, until they are forced upon them by 
the general aeclaim of public opinion. 

It was thus that the possibility of preventing pain during 
surgical operations, by the inhalation of certain vapours, was 
long treated with utter neglect by tho medical profession. 

The ancients may have known and used several anaes¬ 
thetics ; bat Sir Humphrey Davy was the first in modern 
times to suggest the possibility of suspending tho sense of 
pain in certain cases incidental to medical practice. During 
the course of his experiments on nitrous-oxide gas, he dis¬ 
covered, incidentally^ that a severe pain in the gums, arising 
from inflammation, was relieved by breathing it; and he 
then published, fifty-seven years ago, the following passage 
upon the subject: “As nitrous oxide, in its extensive opera¬ 
tion, seems capable of destroying physical pain, it may pro¬ 
bably be used with advantage during surgical operations,” 
&o. Tho publication of this remarkable selftence, the first 
utterance of a wonderful discovery, made no impression 
upon the steady maroh of routine ; and for forty years it was 
continually read at public lectures with no better success. 

At last a main of the good seed fell upon fertile ground, 
and flourisheu; but that ground was not British ground. 
The late Mr. Horace Wells, a dentist, of Hartford, in the 
United States of America, hearing those remarkable words, 
in a lecture delivered by a J&. ColBton,'iiDmediately acted 
upon the suggestion; and, with tljo.assistance of the lee 
turer, succeeded in extracting severalteeth without pain. He 
was, however, so much disappointed by a subsequent failure 
at 'l^Ston, that, deeming the effect of the nitrous oxide un- 
oettain, hi appears to have abandoned it. His first sucoess 


had, however, stimulated his partner. Dr. Morton, to &e 
search after other agents of a similar character; who suc¬ 
ceeded at last in discovering that sulphuric ether produced 
similar effects with greater certainty, and greater complete* 
ness of coma, if required. It was in 1846 that Dr. Morton 
established the powers of sulphuric ether by positive expe¬ 
riment in several important operations. NevortbelesB, its 
use, in consequence of the prejudices of the profession, did 
not even then become general. 

Chloric ether was tried in London, in^he following year 
(1847), by Mr. Jacob Bell, with nearly equal success; and 
was occasionally used at St. Bartholomew’s and the Middle¬ 
sex Hospitals, and in the private practice of Mr. Lawrence; 
but it did not attract that immediate and general attention 
of the profession which might justly have been expected, not 
even among those of the highest attainments; while the 
routine practitioners, of which tho great majority is always 
composed, of course ignored the matter altogether. 

It was found, upon analysis, that the so-called chloric 
ether was a solution of chloroform in spirit; and it was from 
aMr.Waldic,^of Liverpool, that Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
who had long been in search of a safe aneesthetio agent, 
learnt this circumstance, and many particulars connected 
with its inhalation to destroy the sense of pain. That 
eminent physician succeeded in procuring pure chloroform 
in its undiluted state, and was the first to apply it with such 
success in midwifery cases as eventually led to its general 
use; but not without obstinate opposition from the public 
as well as tho profession. 

Pamphlets actually appeared stigmatising the use of any 
aneesthetic in midwifery cases as a direct violation of the 
decree of Providence,—“ in soitow shalt thou bring forth 
childrenand many were as much infiuenced by this un¬ 
expected view of tho case as by tho ordinary opposition of 
routine to innovation. Dr. Simpson was, however, not slow 
to reply, in a pamphlet, not only full of argument, as op¬ 
posed to mere assertion, but in which ho showed that he too 
could quote Scripture with as good effect as his adversaries. 

To prove, he said, that ncitlzer man nor woman were 
destined to unnecessary pain, ho asserted that the very first 
“ surgical operation on record” was performed by tho Divine 
hand under the infiuenco of an aneesthctic agent, as proved 
by tho passage in which it is described in. the following 
words; “ The Lord caused a deep sleep tp fall upon Adam, 
.and took out tho ribs, and closed up the flesh in¬ 
stead thereof.” This silenced the open opposition of tho . 
most fanatical scoffers, though an under-current of preju¬ 
dice still lingered in the public mind, and impeded tho pro¬ 
gress of that great discovery, so welcome to all who are un¬ 
fortunately destined to suffer natural pain, or undergo the 
agony of complicated surgical operations. 

Opposition, however, gradually died away, and the use 
of chloroform became very general, and at last nearly uni- 
vcrsal, in hospital-practice; notwithstanding some unfor¬ 
tunate cases (altogether insignificant in number) in which, 
from unskilful administration or other.causes, it had proved 
injurious, or fatal. There were also the minor objections, 
that it occasionally caused severe sickness and other unplea¬ 
sant symptoms; and many members of the profession began 
to look for tho discovery of a similar agent wliioh should be 
free from those defects. Dr. Snow was fortunate in being the 
first to try the vapour of Amylone, which bids fair to super¬ 
sede, not only chloroform, but oven tho le^s dangerous, or 
rather, more manageable, sulphuric ether. 

The substance Amylone is said to have been discovered 
some fifteen years ago by M. Cahours, though first described, 
in 1844, by M. Balard, professor of chemistry to the Factdt^. 
of Sciences of Paris. It is composed of ten afoms of cart^ 
and ten of hydrogen, and bears the same relation to fhwd 
oil or amylio alcohol that olefiant gas or eth^ene besir Ait 
common alcohol. 


Of the advantages and disadvan^agni'oftlie neWifiwi 
thetio agent. Dr. Snow, after ti^g it iriivrts^y-tme'hMei 
makes the following aummaxf~'ttii^t^.:{Hi|cr) xe^ 6tt'<£ 
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lOtli of January last, pid subseq^uontly pii^blislied in the 

M^Y<d Timet: 

“ In tlio first, plneo, it has loss disngreoalilo purgcncy than 
chlorufurtn; su that, mhilo a jiutiont often complains o?a choking 
sensation during tho first Inhalation of chloroform,—by which 
soma minutes nfe oooasionnlly lost,—tho Amyleno oaii bo in- 
kalod at tho full strength within half-a-miuuto from oomtuonc- 
inpt'and the operation may genoraJly bo begun within three 
mmutes. In tho amount roepurod to produce lusonsibility, it is 
iutormodiato botwepn citlorolbrm and sulphuric other,” 

Amyleuu has tho further advantage of iivovouling pain 
■with gloss profound stupor than tluit occasioned by eillicr 
of the otlier agents; -whieli lias lieen probably the cause of 
the unfortunate effects resulting from their use in some few 
cases. In llie ready walcing and recovery of tlie patient, 
Ainylone has also the advantage over ehlorofovni, and a still 
greater over ether. The must important advantago of all is, 
however, tho nearly constant ahseneo of sickness, and also 
of the struggling ami rigiditj'which sometimes accompanies 
the administration of elilorofonii. Dr. Snow considered, at 
tho thyc of ■writing the pa]ier just alluded to. Unit the re¬ 
sults iverc so satisfaetovy as to encourage its further trial, 
lie has since tried it in forty-eight additional cases, making 
sixty-nine in all; and his general confidence has greatly 
increased, though slight sickness has oeeurred in one or two 
of the forty-eight new ca.sc's, while in every other respect it 
has been entirely sucoe.ssful. 

Dr. Snoiv intends to make known tlio results of Ijis fur¬ 
ther experience ; and in the mean time the profos.siou will 
ho enabled to watch the interesting series of operations by 
Messrs. Fergussou and Bowman wliieh he Is superintending, 
gndcr tho intluence of Amylene, at King’s College lliwpilal. 

11. K. II, 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF TUB FINE AKTS, 

j'OirrnAXD ciAni.Kitv, ukoksi' sritiarr. 


Tub Exhibitions of tho National Institution differ wiiMy 
froin those of the other Doiuloii arl-soeieties, as being tlie 
only ones where the pictures are iml. entirely selected by a 
committee of the proprietors of tlie gallery. Althougli a right 
of rejection i.s here reserved, it is rarely exercised, and the 
exhibitor occupies his space upon the walls a.s a matter of 
course, upon the payment of a certain siiiii. For ten years 
tliis society ha.s struggled on with more or less success ; and 
wc think never until now has it shown that its peculiar 
principle could bring together a mujurily of paintings whose 
mcrit.s should bo even mediocre in cpiality. It i.s, tlierefurc, 
witlt satisfaction that wc congratulate the society upon the 
number of excellent works here placed for exhibition, anil 
we trust that every year may add to tho proportion which 
the good examples bear to the bad, or to the indifferent. 

The frequenters of art-cxliibitious will joyfully notice 
that thero are but three portraits, two of whieli are ex¬ 
cellent and solid specimens of that much abused branch of 
art. No. 285, “ (i. A. Beckett, Esq.,” by 0. Uouzeiis, and 
tlie large whole-length of a lady, in tho tiiird room (without 
number or name in the catalogue, but evidently by this 
painter), possess qualities which are sadly wanting in ordi¬ 
nary portraiture. Here .are few figure subjects, and siill 
fewer which do not merit a hearty eondumnalion. Mr. J. Col- 
linson once distinguished himself for the great care and 
modest}' cvineod in hi.s works. Those who runienilier his 
“Charity Boy’s Diibut,’’ gome years ago, and “The Writing 
ieason,” both at tho Koyal Academy, will feel as much sur¬ 
prise as regret that in his pictures this year (“ Tlio Mineral 
Sprang” at the British Institution, and “ OurTopsey” hero) 
should show such false feeling, weakness, and insincerity. 
What “ Ou,r Topsey’s” qualifications for tjio character are, 
beyond an euonnous and distended pair of oyoS, aro’points 
which tho ai^tist has not expressed, Thi.3 is a kiu^ of art 
which wo lipped would ever he confined to tlio frontispieces 
of music-sheets, certainly never be found ii;i a place of 
honour at a public exhibition. ; 


Mr. F'. Cow'ie’s “ Bolinghroke’s Entry into London,'’ No. 
31, is so egregious an imitation of Mr. Hoojt’s system of 
painting (without its heanticfi), that wo canno.t forbear 
pointing the picture out; the disproportion of tho parts of 
figures and that which they bear to each other is most pal- 
jiable. “Oliristopher Sly,” No. 299, by II. Stacy Marks, is 
a well-known subject admirably executed. Mr. Marks is 
evidently improving in power of colouring. Tlie textures of 
the drunken tinker’s dress aro cxlremely well rendered, and 
show soino careful painting. In No. 321, “Modevii Min¬ 
strelsy,” Mr. C. Hossetter represents two boys, one of whom is 
aeeompanying tlie other’s performaneo on the banjo with a 
fantasia on the sUito-castanots. Thi.s is a very clover litlle 
picture, exhibiting knowledge of boyish expression and oha- 
rael.er. AFo ivish we eimld .sjieak asliigldy ofW. Maw Egloy’s 
"Taming of the Shrew,” No. 307, whose whimpering Ka- 
theiinc would not' require a I’etmehiu to tame iier. This 
aitist appears to misKike the real nature of the finish which 
he allciiipts to ]iroduce. Apparently his pictnrss aro c.'cc- 
cuted piecemeal, and with much trau.'ip.areiit colour; the 
re.sulL i.s a look as of coloured ivory. Mr, Eglcy must re- 
mciiibcr that liardiii’s.s ii; iiol finish : Ids picture is as hard 
as a billiard-ball. 

Mr. F. iSniallffeld- h.is a chonning -water-colonr. No. 170, 
“The Divining I’col,” a girl, wlio (according to the tradi¬ 
tion), in paring an apple, inqnirc.s the initial of her lover’s 
name from the coiivohiliiin.s ■wliieh the rind assmnes; sho 
loans her head back, .smiling yet dreading to look. In execu¬ 
tion lliis drawing is almost equal to AV. lliml’s;—we sel¬ 
dom see llesli, even in oil, so firmly and beautifully coloured, 
or .so .soundly drawn. The artist’.s other picture. No. I tO, 
“Fight willi tlie Frost,” representing Duca della Bobbia 
drawing by eandlc-liglit in tlie cold of a winter’s niglit, does 
lint tell its tale, and i.s liy no niean.s a true representation of 
the I'ffect intended. Air, D. I’as.more has .some clever and 
offeetivo little jiietni’cH which, altiiougli seldom rising be¬ 
yond tile rank of .sketches, aro brilliant and .skilful. Jlis 
“ Interior, Aecringfmi, Baneasliire,” No. 31.5, a large room in 
tlie di.sorder ufnse, witli it.s inhabiiants, is especially idea- 
saut lo lisik on. No, o.S8 also, “'The .Arrival of the Guests,” 
sliuwiiig an aneicut ball, wherein some visitors aro rereived 
with tile mo.st elaliinate courtesy by tlieir ho.sts, lia.s the 
same qualitio.s; the figures in l)Oth»aro full of .sjiirit .and 
grace. No. 301, “Janet,” from Seotl's KcHiln'orth, by .1. 
Biiwlos, i.s a ])ietiire which, although badly placed, merits 
considerable praise, as it well repie.seiit,s the .subject, and is 
modestly painted. No. -177, “Getting AVood for tlie AN'inler,” 
.1. 1). Burgess, shows the yard of a house, where a man is 
cutting up timber, which sunn; ehildreii drag arvay jiiece- 
meal. This picture ha.s sound and good painting about it, 
lieing obvioinsly done from nature; tlu; artist .sliowing bim- 
self a skilful inaiiipulalor, with considerable kriowlcdgo of 
colour. 

AVo never .saw in any exhibition so many uotiooablu 
ptdntings from flower and slill-lifo subjects as in this. AVo 
may particularise Mr. Fiidinsou's threu jiictnres,—No. 151, 
“AA'intcr Fruit;” No. 2ilt> “A Kingfisher;” and No. 15.5, 
“ A Bachelor’s Dessert.” 'J'bo latter shows some fruit lying 
on n ciirpofccd table, with a wcll-colonrc.d niccrshaum and a 
tobtioco-jar, and is really striking for solid painting, for 
colour, .and for truth of imitation. Fruit is too often painted 
to look like wa.x, with glo.ssy .siirl'ace ; but lot the observer 
admire tho way in which tlic apples in this piotnro o.ro 
done, will all their drij rich look of nature. Mr.'Burchani’s 
two picUirc.s, No.s, Ittt and 177, arc exquisitm Let us direct 
e.special atteiitiuu to the one he calls “Wild Hoses and Nest.” 

AVe seldom see two pictures by the same artist whoso 
merits differ so avldidy as Nos. 132 and 28G, by B. B. Lauder, 
“Meg Mcrrilie.s and the dying Smuggler,” and “'fho Death 
of Arthur Duke of Bi otagjtc.” The first is a subject which 
avc believe the artist has painted before. AVith all its mau- 
ncrisni of colour and efl'ect, it is a powerful gnd valuable 
work; but the latter is ill-drawn, coarsely eolpurod, and 
melodramatic’ in design. 
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The best feature of the exhibition is the number of good 
landsoanos: First in merit is Mr. J. Peel’s " Coast Scene, 
Isle of Afrani**No. 128, exhibiting a rough part of.the coast 
of the Scottish island, with a rain-cloud hovering oyer, and 
the sun behind castingk great sharp shadows from every 
bush and rock and tree. A storm is working up and rough¬ 
ening the sea-surface, -vyhich is slaty in colour from the 
reflections of the great cloud which hangs above. There is 
a patch of corn-land half-reaped, and some stunted trees, 
which are scattered about, or gather thoinsolvos into little 
shaws. The freshness and hearty feeling for nature which 
the picture shows are delightful. It has tho faplt, however, 
of not boiag,equally finished throughout; some weeds and 
shrubs in the foreground are exquisitely drawn and coloured, 
while tho corn Ijohind is not only careless i|i execution, but 
violent in colour; tho tree-shadows also, although slcili'uliy, 
introduced, are much too shar])ly defined at their edges. 
When'it is remarked that Mr. IV<;1 exhibits no less than t(!n 
pictures hero, and tliroe othcv.s at tho British Institution, it 
will need no comment to exiilain tho causes of those faults. 
Tho iiatnraliain of No. 128 stands in wholesome contrast 
from its neighbour, No. 1-11, “The Inn Valley at Kursh inc, 
Tyrol,” bj' P. L. Briilell, with its hot .shadows and g.audy 
colour, careless conventional skj', hazy mid-distance, and 
coarse feeling throughout. No. iHo, “ A Salmon Fishery,” 
by K. S. Bond, is, in spile of its oi>ac,ity, ]iowerful and true. 

In mentioning the pictures by J. S. Haven at the Briti.sh 
In.stitution, wo had occasion to remark, tho antithetical 
qualities they exhibittsi; bi.s jneturos hero are uotiecidde in 
tho same manner. No. 240, “ Tho merry merry Monili of 
M:iy,” shows a large expanse of open liind, traversed t)y a 
road, and in tho* sky a long promontory of cloud rmming 
down to the horizon, e,a.stiug it.s .shadow through the whole 
country. Wo'scldom see .so profound a knowledge ofeloiul- 
slructurc as thi.s arti.st .sliow.s; he seems to Iiave made it 
ids .special study, 'fhe picture, however, greatly requires 
colour in the foreground ; that fault, with tho intense blue 
of tho fumamciit, giving it somewhat of a raw appearance. 
No. 408, “ The Mill-stream,” and No. 520, “ A Kentish Cot- 
tago-door,” are uoticoablo examples; the latter a gfeat ad¬ 
vance. in colour on the artist’s other works this year. More 
than tlio.so of an}’' other painter Mr. Haven’s works remind 
ms of Antony’s earlier i)rodnctions; hot hi,S pictures are 
doficiuiit in variety and force, and he has avast dual to learn 
in colour before he can even appi-oaeli that master. “ The 
I'uneral of a Village Maiden,” No. is jointly by this 
artist and Mr. C. J. Bowis: here the faults of a ha,sty and 
careless style predominate. The latter’s picture, No. GO, 
“ Waiting for tho 'Wedding Party,” has a certain sketchy 
power and fearlessness about it which taltos one’s fancy. It 
has obviously been a study from tbo iiurcli of a eountry- 
eliureh; and the olleet of the liicalu is elearlj' and beautifully 
given with pearly-gray purples and faint yellows. The 
liguro of the girl, who stands witliin holding flowers to 
bestrew the path with, lias hcon iulroduoed'in order to 
make a subjeot, whieh it does but indifiTcreiitly ; it is 
wrotohedly drawn, is coarse, and vulgarly showy. The 
arehitoctnral part of the little picture is well' executed. Tho 
artist’s oilier pieturea. No. I'i'i,, “ A Cottage Interior,” and 
No. 144, ‘iTbo Sunset llaijr,” evineo similar faults and 
merits. 

Mr. J. W. Qakeg exhibits throe pictures,—No. 251, “A 
Hi'eoze on the River;” No. 202, “A Salmon Trap, Evening;” 
and No. 304, "A Mountain Path.”, The second is a worth}' 
contpanion to his adunvablo,||gshting jn tho British Institu¬ 
tion (“ Caerbdn, Bow-wator-). In tho present work wc 
have a qalm evening with all tilings at rest. Tho expanse 
V)f the river spreads out above the weir reflecting tho sky, 
while the mists creep up, and lie like level clouds hevoring 
above tbo hoUow| of the hi,Us behind. Against tho warmly- 
tiiited atmospRoro a rocky Ihill-top " stands up and takes” 
the sun. AH Mr. Oakes’s pictures' are remarkable as show¬ 
ing His IpvQ of nature and his carb in cjiooution; but none 
more so, wo think, than No. 231, whore a mnuntain-stream 


comes rushing byar broken rocks, and the birches and wil¬ 
lows on its banks' are bonding before a keen strong breeze. 
Tho mossy boulders are represented in the utmost fidelity, 
with all their weather-stains and lieliens, and tho brook 
foaming over tlieni white and plumy. No. 3U4 is also very 
beautiful, and its minute vegetation given with great e.aro. 

Mr. O. Pettitt’s picture, “ A Mountain Mirror,” No. 70, 
shows a tarn imbedded in mountains, whose utterly barren 
sides arc perfectly rcfleelcd on its surface. This is an ad¬ 
mirable landscape. Tho whole scene is overhung with slaty 
chmd.s, through whieh fitful stroanis of liglit strike the 
rough hill-sides, whoso peaks repeat one another until lost in 
tlio distaiieo, wliore wo catch a glimpse of more lovcl coun¬ 
try. Till) detritus from tho mountains, whieh conturios of 
storm have ea.st down, stands hea]>ed against their sides 
and eiioroaohiiig on the la’se. A more desolate effect it 
would ho cliilieult to find. No.s. 61, 90, 290, and 30.3, by 
F.W. llnlnio, are examples of a kind of cultivated sketcliiiig 
much in vogue amongst minor English landscape-painters. 
Of this artist’s four works, we prefer the first-named; but 
hero tho ob.server will notice how the trees are cxt'.cuted, by 
a aeries of <lots, or rather touehes, without tho slightc.st ro- 
fenmeo to the variidy of nature ; thi.s i.s very pal])able whero 
the tree-tops conu'- against tlio sky. There is enough of an 
agreoahlo and pretty oharaeter in sui’h work.s to reudnr 
them popular; hut we must ask if this i.s art, or if real affec¬ 
tion for Jiatnre i.s tlins shown. Mr. J. Dearie exhibits three 
paintings, Nos. .'57, 250, and 414, of which tho latter pleases 
ns most, not only hoeamso it a])pears io ho more carefully 
executed than his recent works, Imt as .showing that he has 
found a new phase of naturo to p.aint from. “A Sketeh in 
Rtoke I’.ark, Guildford,” by A. Fraser, No, 417, strikes us as 
possessing valuable qualitie.s, tho result of eare. and judgment. 

“An Autumnal Afternoon,” by d. Thorp, No. 28, shows a 
rich effect, with quiet u ater spread out in front, and warm 
reflections. This is well .studied from natitre, .'ind, altlHiugh 
ratiior sketchy and crude in eolonr, i.s promising. No. 84, 
“ On the Hother, near Hyc,” also by this .arti.st, .shows his 
taste for tho s.ame peculiar aspect ofnatm'o. This picture 
represents the still emhouehnre of a river, with ships ,at 
anchor, the refleotions from their masts and rigging shaken 
as tile water creeijs past with slight undulations. On the 
h.'inks is a town with hills behind, and the o.-ilm reflection 
thereof in tho w.ator; througli tjus a boat advances wijh 
me.asured oai'-boat, whose spreading wake breaks up the 
surface into light. The gi'oat fault of this jiieturo is tho un¬ 
natural aud suli>hury colour of tlie sky. 

M’e recommend to the visitor’s notice, as thoughtful 
w'orks in their various subjects, No. 94, “ Interior of St. 
.lobn’s Hail, Norwieli,” by S. D. Swarbrcck; “A View in 
Surrey,” By G. Crockford, No. 1.52; and “An old Farin- 
lioiisc,” by A. Fraser, No. 2-12. In conelnding, wo feel called 
upon to observe the manner in whieh the mUdogim of tho 
exliibitiou is i)r(!i)aroil. It is the most eonipleto speoinieii 
of careless atid negligent compilation wo over met with. 

B. B. 


llntifliral lil’jrfi'iiaijvc. 


[Tho Editoro of tho. National Maoazixk ronnnt rntiini iniAvonablo 
I'apoi-n, osoopt in casco where it may sooin riosirahlo lo couimmiicato 
witli the writers.] 


"When King Cheops biiilt tho g*eat pyramid of Ghizeh, and 
prepai'od its gninife ehamher for his imperial mummy’s grim 
but aromatic rest, he siqiposod, perhaps, that an original 
thought had gone out of him, as now to earth as tho shadow 
on tho Egyptian sand whieh would move henceforward daily 
round his sepulchre. But naturo had been beforehand with 
him. On tho sumo spot, and far beyond it; over regions not 
so much as droamt of by any soul in the whole line of 
Pharaohs; before King Chepps or any human king could 
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haVd lived a iriomont on tlie lialf-chaotic world, empires 
rastii iSiatt. hii own 'had risen and fallen, and not their 
raonarote only,:but their entire races had,been cmbalniod 
in elements b.eside’Vbioh the spices of the East are power¬ 
less,-ajld Iwd in pyramids .whoso mere foundations are 
' greaterthaih all the works of man. 

ThOhe pyiamids arc the mountains of tho earth; those 
jraoos'were ith first inhabitant.s. There they rest in tho 
sleep of ag;os; in marble chambers, on sandstoh* Aeds, in 
coffins of Sato and clay. There is little to bo got outsof the 
dry hu^ of an Egyptian king. A few drops for tho well of 
truth; a few torn j>agesfor tho book of history; a few grave 
thoughts about the grandeur and tho vanity of niaa; a 
standing oxerciso fur the aubtlo powers of research, and a 
passing wonder, which is at times^he seed of wisdom;—those 
things we may find in tho painted coffins and the perfumed 
dust; ,and they arc perhaps enough to countenance tho 
charitable thought that those royal races and their labours 
were not quite utterly in vain. But it is not with such 
scant and doubtful gratitude that we turn to nature’s pyra¬ 
mids, and search tho coffins where her dead arc laid. They 
give us truth in a new fountain; history in magnificent and 
perfect volumes; exercise the fullest and the healthiest; a 
world-wide astonishment, and out of it a nobler wisdom. 
They do not end even here. A modern Turk may find"buitd- 
ing-materials for his ill-shaped dwelling by tho Nile, among 
tho broken slabs falling from tho tombs of tho Pharaohs; 
but the whole earth lives, the forests strike their roots and 
the grass grows, by virtue of that beneficent decay which 
has brought down from tho mountain-sides the fertilising 
dust embalmed within them whep plants and fishes, birds 
and reptiles, wore buried there out of an elder world. 

The harmonies of creation are as infinite as its variety. 
The innumerable parts are cast in the same great mould. 
This world of matter stands before a looking-glass, and its 
reflection is tho world of mind; not an atom of tho same 
substance, but a counterpart of every line and feature. If 
kings hsfve built pyramids of stone to hand down little more 
than the knowledge of their own insignificiance, vain-glorious 
souls have paraded their pompous thoughts to ns little pur¬ 
pose and with as poor a meed of immortality. If nature, 
more divine than kings, has preserved the material relics of 
former life in rocks, upheaved them in mountains, and left 
them to refresh the eartlj by perpetual disintegration, so 
also ideas have been fossilised in equal safety and abundance, 
and human genius in its grandest ages has raised them high 
above tho common intellectual plain, to crumble down on it 
year by year, as the rich soil of Egypt has crumbled from 
the hills. 

So far as art is conccmed, we are not living just now in 
one of these, mountainous ages of the mind. The volcanos 
are burnt out, or they throw up lava and not alps. The 
mental heights to which we lift our eyes were mostly up- 
heaved some centuries ago, and there is no immediate 
shaking of the ground as if another Chimborazo or Mount 
Meru were within an inch of the surface. We look on all 
sides for positive greatness, but it is not found. Many hands 
are pointing, lo here and lo there; but point as they please, 
tho great peaks do not rise. Yet the times are full of beauty 
and full of promise. We are rolling in mental wealth, and 
were never further from tho monotonous dead-level of intel¬ 
lectual barrenness. What is the secret of the age ? It is 
ncJt poverty; it is not granfteur. It has quite another clia- 
raeteristic. Its work has been to pull down pyramids, not 
, to build them ; to disintegrate mountains, not to give them 
birth. The rocks crumble towards us; they do not heave 
abpvo us. It is an age of fragrijonts. 

Throe or four centuries ago the world rang with the 
noise of great discoveries. Columbus was in America; 
Cortez in Mexico; Pizarro in Peru. New trees, new ani¬ 
mals, new races, were coming to light every year; and the 
same ora gave us our Elizabethan chain of mental moun¬ 
tains, with Bhakspere in tho midst. We discover no now 
continents now. Tho kingdoms of vegetable and animal 


! life have been explored from side to side, and nothing more 
is to be expected from them that is likdy to astcnodi us 
very much. We find instead distinotiona h^^y fmd amall 
in species and varieties; and wo stumble oh CaUfomian or 
Australian gold-fields, whei^ infli^e wealth lies scattered 
and fragmentary, like the mental nches of the time. There 
is such harmonious fitness in the ordering of all things, that 
one might almost predict the intellectual character of the 
age from that of its external aspects. 

Go into any modem picture-gallory, and be struck at 
once hy two remarkable facts. The executive power ex- 
hibitod is wonderful, to all appearance unlimited; but it is 
all spent on subjects intrinsically small. There is ability 
to paint any thing, hut there is nothing that was very much 
worth the painting. Wo have clouds that float, skies that 
dazzle, streams that ripple and flow; flowers that might bo 
smelt, flesh that quivers, faces that are alive; but we have 
them as fragments only, not as any glorious whole. Tho 
clouds hide nothing awful; the sky shines on nothing 
heavenly ; tho streams are not sacred ones; the flowers are 
like Peter Bell’s primroses; tho flesh is not. the flesh of 
heroes, and the faces belong to men and women who had 
no particular occasion to he copied. Put a great idea before 
these brushes and these fingers, and a great'pioture must be 
the result; but great ideas do not sit now-a-days, even to 
the most ambitious; and so our walls are hung with largo 
sheets of canvas, but little pictures nevertheless. 

Turn from pajnting to poetry, and the case is not very 
much altered. Tho beauties of modern poems are exquisite; 
of their kind unrivalled. There is a delioaoj'^ of touch, a 
rofincnient of perception, a purity of thought, unknown to 
any other era. Yet the poems are only fragments. There 
is the stone and the cedar, tho brass and tho gold; but wo 
miss the architecture. Tho work of perfected greatness has 
yet to come. 

So with our sculptors also. Thqy carve superbly; but 
what do they carve? Busts of country-gentlemen, monu¬ 
mental stereotypes, or the worn-out gods of paganism. At 
times, indeed, they give themselves up to fancy; but it is 
dangemus ground. A great hall in Liverpool is to be sur¬ 
rounded with gas-lamps; a dozen river-gods rise up to hold 
them; they throw themselves into muscular attitudes, and 
strain their atony sinews to tho uttermost under a weight 
just heavy enough to tire their little fingers. A new bank¬ 
ing-house in a close street in Bristol is to be elaborately 
adorned. It is forthwith covered from roof to basement with 
sculpture as exquisite in workmanship as it is grotesque in 
taste; a medley of birds, beasts, fruits, and other matters, 
quite enough to make an Englishman stare in admiration, 
and to send an olcT Athonian into fits of laughter. 

Where is this to end? In the physical world tho eras 
of grand events seem over. Tho eartti has built her pyra¬ 
mids ; we look for no new peaks among the eternal snows. 
The mountains stand about us, sublime, but old, and with 
no prospect of any younger rivals; and broken fragment^ 
rolling down from them as years go on, arc the only novel¬ 
ties wo arc very likely to discover hereafter. Is it even so 
with tho world of art? Have we already seen the Andes 
and Himalayas of human imagination ? Is the fragmentary 
character of our age the symptom of a completed cycle and 
tho sign of a latter day; and must we henceforth be content, 
instead of working for the future, to live only ou the fossil 
treasures of the past? The question would bo altogether a 
melancholy one, if it were ijpt for two considerations. The 
first is, that tho resources'ofebi'eation are boundless, its pos¬ 
sibilities infinite, and tho past, after all, no more a key to 
tho future tlian the seed is an outline of the flower. The 
second is, that whatever limit there may be to the phases of 
the world we are born in, om souls themselves belong to 
another order of things, movq k grander cycle, and may 
rise hereafter to a height of tli(Aght and a vision of beauty 
as far above tho culminating points of mundane genius as 
those transcend tho lowest form of life that lies petrified in 
our paving-stoues. . 







Till-: AUK, liY A. LUDOVK'l. (l-ltOM THE (.'IlYSTAL I'ALACE.) 


LORD EI^LISTOUN.—A LOVIC-STORY. 


DY THE AUTHOR OP “THE HEAD OP THE PAMILY, 
OKHTl.EJIAN,” ETC. 


‘JOHN irALlFAJC, 


11 . 

Lord Ehubtoun spcDt a wliolo week at Lytliwaito Hall. 
Why lie did so, or if ho found any pleasure in it, we really 
could not tell. Ho deported himself agreeably to all; went 
meekly with my mother to various solemn dinner-parties; 
took his due share in our own company-keeping in his hon¬ 
our ; at other times he shot or fished with Charles,—Alger¬ 
non and Bussell having vani.shed,—nay, oven walked and 
talked amiably with mo. With .loan, who had little leisure, 
and perhaps^ loss inclination to spend it in doing nothing, 
his association was chiefly confined to, “ Good morning, 
MissJano” (having discovered that her name was not Browne, 
but being too courteous or too idle to find out what it was), 
and a brief, equally civil, and indifferent, “Good morning. 
Lord Erlistoun.” 

He did not^ seem' to tako any interest in one of us more 
than another, if, indeed, it was his habit to feel interest in 
any thing. The Only occasios^ gleam visible in those soft, 
large, lazy ey^ ya» one^ •^■'t^ice over the post-bag, on 
getting an accidental letton^r,two : “ My mother’s letters,’* 
us, once when my mother, in her homely way, ventured 
the shadow of a jest,—he replied, with such overwhelming 
bland dignity, that the dear old lady was quenched for over- 
more. 

R a gjsod sign in him to like 
^if ho did always like, 6f which wo were not sure, but at 
any rate to be interested in—his mother’s letters. 


Wo knew—from “Burke” of course—who his mother 
was; a member of a noble, indeed, a truly noble family ; also 
from that most useful book, and from various things he him¬ 
self let fall, that she had managed a somewhat dilapidated 
property tlirough his long minority faithfully and well. 
There were some sisters; but he was the only son. • 

“ I think,” Jean observed, one night, when as usual, after 
ho had gone to bed, the rest of us were sitting in committee 
upon him, making that domestic dissection, which, os I said 
before, families and friends will make,—and the only thing 
to mind, therefore, is to take care that it is made in good 
humour, justice, and charity,—'! I think much ought to bo 
forgiven an only son.” 

The next morning, during the gardon-walk, which by 
mutual consent had become a habit with my cousin and 
mo,—wo being always the earliest risers in the household,— 
the subject was again recurred to. 

“Jean,” I said, “if ho stays over another week,—and I 
think he will, for I heard him promise the Bishop to come 
to that child’s party gfivon for Lady Emily Gage,—^you really 
will have to take your turn in amusing him. Ho hangs 
heavy on my mother's hands sometimes.” 

“ Your poor dear mother 1” half-amuscd, yet with a 
vexed air, at things no doubt which vexed mo likewise occa¬ 
sionally ; but they wore inevitable, and it was useless to 
notice them. “ Mark,” she added seriously, “ if a young man 
of four-and-twenty, Iiandsoine, -well-educated, and by no 
moans stupid; having been Lord Erlistoun from his school¬ 
days ; having travelled a good deal, seen court-life, common 
life,—who knows what life ?—at homo and abroad; his own 
master, possessing a good fortune, together with a mother 
and sisters, whom he seemS not to dislike,—^thougli to love. 
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thcni) and own it, might bo a diaplay of feeling quite impos- 

Belt ftU I am ■ 





WlH c^^tpg'orittaHy. You 

obseyye^ Vw % 

'1A Q«^0. pannut Uvu in tlic s;nno house*with jwopip 

withpix^l Wtieing and lornmig some judgmont upon thew^’’ 

hpn you disiihc hini, or ills mnnupv—iti® ing|i-hTP4 
mannoT, I ^epp V” 

“ Du the pontyary, I like if; it is tho c-vturnal si^n of 
those qualities winch a fow havp, and twice as many innfato. 

His case may be either the one vr the otlior.1 ilon’t hupw 

yet. If wo only could break this fine outside oiiamc! aiplgct 
at the real substance unc|ernoatih supposing there is any. ' 

“ Ho you thinh there is 

“ I am nof sufo. IJavki dp you uuderstand me ? I pke 
rormcnicnt; t |ciyo it, in every thing and everybody. It 
is really charming to me sometnnes to hear Lord Kriistoun’s 
,low-tonod voice, Ut'd see his quiet w'ay of doing liule civili- 
^jos, litflp kindnesses—cspuciaily to women, f give him 
credit fqr every thing l‘c is; and w-ould not wi.sli to see htw 
loss, hwt tnnre 1 I wonid like to make a man of liim.” 

“ k|n4t i'' t sdid; for she was too mneU in earnest to no¬ 
tice, nu the pthof B'd'^ ef the espalier, footsteps, also tlie top 
of n ^tietpan’s hat. n 'Tis hihtself; 1 tiiink lie lieard you.” 

ti 4 think h® did.” Jean set hpr lips together, and held 
her head wept. Noverthoioss she culuured, as was pot un¬ 
natural I still more deeply, when at the path’s end Lord Er- 
listnnn Wpsspa in front uf us. tfnuld ho pass on V Ko; he 

turned nnd hnwed- 

‘lA dno day. Vuu are walking early, lliss Jane,” tvith 
a Itait^ gav.e, though ho too seemed to have had those 
“ hut peeks’’ whieh are said to trouble people who .are 
talked pf behind their backs. “ I iiavo boeii stoalitig your 
lilies of the valley; may I restore some ?” 

Leisurely keeping a fow, .and presenting latr with tlie 
rest, witli a matter-of-eoiirsc! air, as ii'it wore a mere “di>\-oii-,” 
a duty owed to lier sex, be lifted his hat again, and .saun¬ 
tered on. 

“ .lean, 1 am sure he heard.” 

“I hope lie did; it wa.s the truth, and perhaps lie docs 
not often he.ar the truth ; it may do liira good.” 


That notion of “ doing good” to a jiersou wliich women 
h.ave.—the best and sincevest women often most dangerously. 
“Ah, .lean,”I thought to myself, “ take c.are !” But facing 
those eyes, bent forward meditatively as she w'alked,—tliose 
cye.s, neither downctest nor pas.sionate, neitliev a eliild’.s nor 
girl’s, hut a woman’s, witii a woman’s steady heart,—I felt 
ashamed to say of what I wished her to “ take care.” 

I was at»sent in Liverpool all day ; hut with hard travel¬ 
ling, managed to return at niglit. IVo had a family-party,— 
a p.arty of poor relations,—postponed a little, waiting onr 
pesl’s-possihle dcqiartHrc, till at last my fatlicr decided on 
its being postponed no longer. By “ poor,” 1 mean not in¬ 
digent, but less wealthy and in a les.s honouvahlo position 
than ourselves; kindred whom in climbing up tho ladder 
my father had passed one by one, and now stood towards 
them in the envied, yet perhaps unenviable po.sition of “ tho 
gi'cat man of tho family." 

An odd licterogencous gathering it was, as wo were 
aware it would be. Under present circumstanoos, my 
irothcr had been seriously alarmed at tho idea of it •— 
“ More.y on u.s! what shall we do with Lord Erlistoun? 
Wliat will Lord Erlistoun think of so-and-so?” and my 
father h.ad invariably aiiswcrod her with that dogged iron 
twist of tho mouth whieh had heljicd him up to the top of 
the tree, and that morry twinkle of the little bright eyes 
whieh had kept some enjoyment for him when he got .there. 

“ Molly .'’-—ho still ealled.hor Molly sometimes in private, 
—“1—don’t-care.” 


So the good people came. I found them all iu the draw- 

ihiapw 4 hw- , , 

mm hs haid npi ip 

ihc dwws a mm ikinilMi w 

spring upfl^i mushTCQhis eyp^y yvhere unflSf 

shumrer.ofhis prosperity; (t»d tk® “'“i 

move trying, who, upahle or ppwSilipg to help 
expect alw'ays to he helped hj',«mpohcdy—hfw. hfdhF'’®; 
who, wheroye,v ho clinga like tt h’ingc hf hurra fo his 
coat-^ls, put a whit' iltP hsttw dr ^•oater thcmsolyea for 
sticking ihw«« WW to fh® wk^iW tidh mau ti«ith«i; ft «ae 
«or ap 8r|»iwd. Yet, ief eypy^r klft duty—to 
these: htylhthor ftiwaya did, ‘ ' 

It was good t« ftcft Ww «o\Y ftpd thPh. W ftecftlilmif h’ko 
I tins, lill his house with hffflUftt hdk. Whft hP, dfthV* »pe»t 
; weeks after in comwentiBS hiiiwipii% Ph 
1 lishmont of “cousiii IVtui’’ to Wfttch hihti fttid oyep my 
! mother, gradually warm up into, oid acqU8iotfth®eaWps and 
old vecolluetions, till at last tlio very tWOft ftpd tppnuers of 
tearlier d.\vs would revive, and we Wpuid huav ilidlfi h®lh 
talking as broad Laneashire as any hqdy pVftftPlit. 

They did talk very broad—-the,so “ couhtTy-pUftfinSor, 
so it seemed to me to-uiglit. I wa.s aecuatW'cd to it pretty 
i well ill tlic way of hpsiiies.s, and with men—hut women ! 
[And then they dressed .so siiowily, so tastelessly; thoso 
I Liverpool ladio,s scoincd so horribly afraid of being tliouglit 
any thing less than “ ladies,” and .so convinced that the only 
travelling patent of ladyliood eomsisted of elotiies,! They 
paid great eourt to my mother', there was always an admir¬ 
ing group of li.ste.iiiiig gav.ers round her ruddy velvet gown ; 
and .she was pleasurably and amiably coinseioiis of it too, 
dear soul! though perhaps just a thought loo patronising. 
But with all her pleasaiitne,s.s, and the pains she took to 
amuse them, tliey seemed at Hast to liave ignored altogether, 
and tiien to stand a little in awe of, my coiasin .lean. 

Must a roan ho Wind with poring over a lifetiijic of 
lodgers ? or ileaf from hearing the inecssapt rii.stic of notes 
and eliiuk of sovereigns ? I wa.s neither. 

Let me give all credit to those v^orthy poojile, my kin¬ 
dred ; many of tliem good wive.s, good mothers, good daugli- 
ter.s, lively and pleasant in their own hoiiie.s, Ihoiigli a little 
awkward and ill at ea.se, more so than we were ourselves, 
in ours. But wlieu .lean cro.ssed the rqem in her soft, rich, 
blade drc.ss; wlien .lean’s low tones struggled through tliat 
■awful Babel of loud voiee.s, 0, wduit a ditTerenee H was! 
And yet she came of them too; her mother wa.s a Brown. 
But nature itself liiid made her what she was; a creature 
distinct from these, and, as it seemed to iiiu, from all other 
women in the world. 

Some one else saw it besides myself; other eyes traced 
her with slow observation across tho room and hack again. 
(.)nco or twice wlieii she was talking, J saw Lord Erlistoun 
quit the books of prints in wliich he luul taken refuge and 
listen. 

Hoiilitlcss ills lovdsliip had spent a very dull day. My 
father, slircwd ami wise,—neither wishing to show off his 
titled aequaintaiiee, nor thuiking himselfjustili’ed in mixing 
up lietornguiiemis clas.ses against tlicir will,•‘-had tlesirod 
that his giuist should ho loft entirely free to And his own 
level, and join in tho soeioty about him os much or as little 
as he clio.se. Perhiqis for thoir comfort, if not thoir sagacity, 
some of our good relations did not even know that the young 
man who sat so quietly aloof, and talked so little, was 
Nugent Baron Erlistoun. 

“ Ask him to play chess with you," said Jean, passing 
mo, towards the piano, whore Some of-tlm old folk had 
begged for one of licr old-fashioned songs. 

I had intended asking him; so wo soon sat down face to 
face to our mimic battle. 

Let me do him justino, as I tried to do that evening. A 
finer face I have never seen; not a mean lino in it. ^mo- 
thing eclectic even in bis way ojhandliiig the chessmen; 
balancing over a poor pawn, in doubtful choice, thoso white 
expanded fingers, laden with a ring that valued—I know 
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in a bqBinosa capacity the value of ^iamontfs. Nay, liis 
every action, down to his \yay of loiuiging bapk'on l^e 
oriiiison-v^vot chairB, had a freedom and repose—addi¬ 
tion to that last grace, entire uttponseiousiicBS—at Once ud- 
iniriihlo aiid eh viable. 

Lot mo do myself justice ilow. I did not envy him. 
Physically, I might have done, a little: thpro arc time.B 
when most men feel keenly nature’s niggnrdliness; but, 
spiritually, never. In any great moral battle,—as in this 
sham one we were fighting, somewhat uncfiually, as T soon 
Raw,—had an internal conviction which would bo tlio vic¬ 
tor! which would homput totighost, Rtrongost, and longest,— 
JiOrd Erlistonn or I. 

Ho lost, as T expected | but rephicod the men, seeming to 
make no account of losing. 

“Do ybu like the game, Lord Erlistoun? To enjoy elic.ss, 
requires a certain hard, mathematical, calculating quality 
of braiu." • 

“ Which I have not ? ^'ery probably. Nevertheless it 
amuses pour jxwser lo tmipn. Your move, 1 believe V” 

lie Icatied back, and we began anotluir game, keeping up 
the chess-players’ solemn silence, nor distraeteil therefrom 
even hy Jean’s singing. 

Shu rarely .sang in public at Lytliwaifc. Kitlier she dis¬ 
liked it, or Iier taste in music was loo “ old-fasliioncd’’for 
our elegant IViemis. Now it struck borne. People's songs 
they were, with the jMioplc’s life in tliem ; passionate or 
tender, morry or sad, but always fre.sli warm-blooded life. 
One felt ratlicr sorry for those too refined to understand 
them. 

“ You like music, Lonl Erlistoun V” 

“ Vos. You shoiild liavc heard Krunni last winter at 
La iSeala. It was very line.’’ 

“ My taste in mnsie is low. I had rather hoar an English 
or iSeoteh Ijalbid than a dozen njieras,” 

“ Chnaoi a «o», ijniit," said Lord Erlistoun smiling. 

Jean burst out again, like a mavi.s IVoin a tree-fop, with 
another of those ditties made for all time—siieli as “ Hnn- 
tinglower,” “ llobin Adair,” or “ the Poiinie House o’Airly.” 
To .se-e her, to bear lun*, with lier heart iioth in ^■oiee and 
eyes -her true womanly heart—tried me. 1 could not play 
clie.ss for it. Lord Erlislomi a|)pnrently could, for he won. 
Just a.s we were rising, Jean looked aero.s.s .at me, merrily 
and miseliievoiisly,--! know .she did it out of pure mischief, 
— aiul btigan afresh— 

“ ‘0 billio, billio, honnie lililio, 

Will yo gao to the woods with mo? 

AVo’ll e.a’ our horso hanio inastorlosa. 

And gar them trow slain men are wo.’ 

‘ t) no, 0 no, says Earlistoim.’ ” 

Lord Erlistoun looked up quickly ; .lean we.nt on— 

“ ‘0 no, 0 no,’ says Earliatouu, • 

' For th.at’s a tiling that maiimi.a lie ; 

For ! am sworn lo IJothwoU Hill, 

Where I maun oithor gao or doe.’ ’’ 

'I’ho ballad continued, verso after verse, in a wild plaintive 
tune, about this young lairii'B rising “i’ the morn,’’ his 

" Parowell father, and farowoll, mothor, 

And faro ya well, my sisters tlirco ; 

And faro yo wall, my Earllstouu, 

For thoo again I’ll never seo.” 

And so .on, ending, I think, with, 

“ Alang the brae, beyont tho brig, 

0 mony there lie canid and still; 

And lang we’ll mourn, and sair we'll ruo 
The blvudy battlutio’ Bothwell Hill.” 

’I ho last lino fell in a faint echo, as if the sing^or herself was 
touched by tEe sweet old song. Lord Erlistonn rose. 

“ That ballad—I never heard it before; may I look at 

•' You cannot, unluckily; I sing it from memory.” 

“ Will you sing it again?” ’ ' - ' 

“ Some time, but not to-niglit, I think.” 

Was LordBrlikoun so* surprised by bchig refused any 


thing by anybody that be did not ask again? Nevertheless 
‘fe still stood by the piano talking to her. 

" ’• “ ‘ The hluidy haltlo o’ Bothwell Hilh’ The re was hard 
fighting in tho daj'S of our forefathers. Wo live an easier 
life now.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“I mean—let mo help you with that nuisic-stand,--! 
mean, there is a difi’erenec betwe^'ii tlie lucu of to-day and 
tho liero of yonr ballad: Alo.vander Gordon^ of Eavlisleun, I 
think you .said ?” , 

“ Clertainly a difference.” 

Lord Erli.stouu was silent. 

J’riwcutly he made another attempt at eoiivcrsatioii. 

“1 rather fancy 1 have a legitimate right in tliat pretty 
ballad of your.s. Onr family is descended collatoraUy from 
those same Gordons of Earlisloiin.” 

Ji'an’s attention was uauglit. “Ah,indeed? Earlistoun 
near Dalrv, a tall gra.v eastle, among trees, in the bottom of 
a wide valley surrounded by low pastoral liills?” 

“ Vuii seem to know the place bidtor than 1 do myself. 
In tnitli, .savr3 tho fact that the lir.st Lord Erlislonu chose 
lo take his title from the old ca.stle, I know very little of 
those remote Hcottisli ancestors of mine. I have been so 
much abroad; have become .so thovougbly a cosmopolite.” 

‘^1 perceive that.” ' 

“Do you?” as if lie wished to discover whether the per¬ 
ception wa.s favourable or unfavourable. “ You are interested, 

I .see, in Ibose days of gone-bj' romaiico. \’et 1 thought you 
rutber eontomued old families?” 

Yes, be had corlaiul.y overheard us this morning—Jean 
felt ho had. Her colour ro.so painfully; but .she was neither 
a.sliained nhr confused. 

“ I would be Bon-y to coatomu any thing for being old ; 
or, on the other liancl, to value any thing .merely' because 
it wa.« old.” 

“ A'ou believe, then, there is some little truth in tlio doo- 
trino of race ?” 

He said it, not without pride, but a pride too accustomed 
to its posses.sions to heed either eoudenniation or justifica¬ 
tion. Jean ans\v<>red with something of the same feeling, 
tbungh drawn from a different semree. 

“ Tlm.s far T do lielieve, that, .seeing how fast races de¬ 
cline. and familio.s dwindle and die out, when a family has 
maintained itself notabjc above otbev.s for centuries, tho 
ehaneo.s are that its members must have sullieieut good 
qualities, and tlie whole race enough vitality, to keep it 
worthy of note.” 

“Ifso, can it bo a mean thing to respect one’s proge- 
nitor.s?” 

“ r never said that. Lord Erlistoun. Any one who ever 
honoureil a dear father can understand something of the 
delight of honouring distant forefathers—when they were 
deserving of honour. But,”—and her groat bright eyes 
flashed light and life enough Ip kindle a whole race,—“ I 
think it far, far beneath tho honour of a living man logo 
trading all his days :ipon a heap of dead men'.s dust.” 

Borhaps never in all Ais days, among his English peer¬ 
esses, his Russian prineesses, his Baris AoroMHr.?.---had Lord 
Erlistoun soon a woman who spoke her mind out, with 
all lier sdneerity, in this way. Evidently .simj'ly hecauso 
it tens her mind, without'atiy reference to, or tlioiight of, 
her interlocutors. ] hi looked eertaiulya good deal surprised. 
AVith some euriosity, if not admiration, his eyes rested on 
the dark glowing face; tlion lie. stooped to hel]) her arrange 
her iimsie. 

“‘Dowglas,’” rending the. lettering on avolurac; ‘“Jean 
Dowglas.’ T beg your pardon ; is tiiat. 

“ My name ? Yes ; my father was Scotch. My mother’s . 
name w.qs Brown.” 

A V, Jean, lift your head ; apeak up proudly o( that poor 
young mother, wifo had no “gentlo” blood, yot who loft 
some of the bold plebeian energy of us Brownc!) In‘you, to 
to help you after slio died. , 

“Dosvglas,” repeated Lord Erlistoun, “ Bpclt, I soo, 
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with the w, as a very old branch of the Douglases still per¬ 
sists in spelling it 

This was meant as a question apparently; but whether 
she belonged to that “ very old branch” or not, J can did not 
vouchsafe to say. 

“Jean, too. Have I not always heard you called Jane?” 

• “My father called me Jean. Thank you. Do not 
trouble yourself any more with that music, pray.” 

She moved away, and busied herself for the rest of the 
evening in entertaining the poor relations. I did not see 
her speak again to Lord Erlistoun. die sat in his arm-chair, 
occupied with his book of prints, till at length, finding some 
person worth talking to,—as dontlcss every one present was, 
if only one would discover the right key to unlock their 
hearts and lives,—ho began talking with a good will. 

When wo all separated for the night, I noticed that ho 
held out his hand, which Jean had never touched before, in 
a manner that made it impossible for her to refuse it. 

“ Good night. Miss Dowglas.” 

“ Good night, Lord Erlistoun.” 

m. 

_ I WEST to Liverpool next day; but my mother made mo 
promise to return every Saturday, remaining until the Mon¬ 
day. I did not look well, she said, and she thought it was 
a curative measure; but I myself was not so sure of that. 

A week in the office, with odd evenings spent in walking 
swiftly up and down the busy Liverpool streets, or taking a 
twopenny breeze on the river, to sec the sun setting behind 
the Groat Orme’s Head, and colouring into -beauty tlic 
long sandy line of the Mersey shore;—while all the time I 
know it was lighting up wavy grass meadows,' May hedges, 
and merry rookeries far away, in those lovely spring even¬ 
ings, which I never knew so lovely any where as at Lyth- 
waito Hall. 

A clerk in our house, speaking of my father’s new place 
one day, said he know it well when he was a boy. Ho once 
spent a whole May month there with a cousin of his, who 
was dead now. fie told me how they used to agree to rise 
early and stroll about the garden before any one else was 
up; go fishing in the trout-stream, and rook-shooting in the 
shrubberies—only she did not like that much; how they 
generally went to church the field way, where ho helped her 
over the stiles; and how he had still the clearest recollec¬ 
tion of her face as she sat opposite to him listening to the 
sermon. She was dead now, and buried—had been for 
years. He thought he should like ts got a holiday, and go 
to that village-church again some Sunday. 

0, Jean, my cousin Jean, if you and I had boon girl and 
boy together, years and years before now; if we could be 
boy and gprl still, and go hand-in-hand through the gardens 
and over the meadows of beautiful Lythwaite Hall I 

When a man lives an exceedingly practical and busy, 
life, when of necessity the one spot—of romance, will you 
call it ?—in his character must be reduced to a very small 
space of time and thought daily, close pressed down,—locked 
down, as it wore,—it is astonishing what vitality it preserves, 
and how, in the brief moment or two when he allows it 
liberty, it can rule and sway his whole being. 

1 seemed to have lived a year in the short railway- 
transit between Liverpool and Lythwaite Hall. 

My mother was unfeignodly glad to see me. She had 
been worried about a good many things, she said, but that 
was nothing now. Poor body, she was always worried. 
“Gould Jean not help you?” I asked. 

O no; she did not like to say any thing to the poor dear 
girl. 

• “ Mother, is any thing the matter ?” 

But that minute, through the dusk of the garden, I heard 
Jean’s laugh, and saw two figures moving slowly up and 
down her fevourito walk—our favourite walk. 

“Don’t go to them, Mark; please don’t. It isn’t Charlie; 

1 ^it’s Lord Erlistoun." 

“Not yet gone?" 


“ No; nor seems inclined to go. And I can’t help think¬ 
ing, though I wouldn’t mention it to her or any body for 
the world, that this visit of his may turn out a very good 
thing for our dear Jane.” 

“ A very good thing 1” When women say that, they 
mean marriage, supposed to be the best possible thing for 
any woman. My mother—the worthiest creature alive, and 
not a bit of a match-maker—she also undoubtedly meant 
mai-riagc. 

Ijord Erlistoun wanting to marry Jean Dowglas I plain 
Jean Dowglas, whoso mother was a Brown. Things must 
have gone very far indeed for oven my mother to take into 
her innocent head such a “ very good thing." 

It must bo understood here, that the matter struck me— 
who perhaps knew her better than my mother did, or any of 
us—solely in the light of Ijord Erlistoun’s wanting to marry 
Joan; a very different thing from her consenting to marry' 
him. 

“ But if it does come to that,” said my mother, after 
listening to all my excellent good reasons to the contrary, 
and then repeating her own, “what will your father say? and 
what will his mother say about our having had him here— 
to entrap him, perhaps ? and what will all the world say”— 
a little pleasure lurking in her lament;—“ our poor cousin 
Jane to bo made Lady Erlistoun?” 

“Hush, mother!” for nearer came that little laugh. 
They two were in full and lively argument about something; 
they noticed nobody till we were close iipon them, and then 
Jean turned with a start of surprise. 

“ 0, Mark, 1 am so pleased!” with an unfeigned plea¬ 
sure. 

Lord Erlistoun likewise, with extended hand and an air 
of real friendship, was “ exceedingly glad” to sec mo. 

Wo all joined company, and paced up and down the 
garden till nearly starlight. Jean linked her arm in mine; 
and turning to Lord Erlistoun, went on with the argument. 

I don’t remember what it was about; in fact, I did not hear 
much of it. I only recollect noticing the perfect frankness 
and freedom of her tone, mingled with a certain decision 
and independence which usually msirks the intercourse be¬ 
tween a woman and a man younger than herself, and pos¬ 
sibly younger still in character. 

Twenty-four and twenty-seven. Comparatively, a woman 
and a boy. Often a boy worships a woman—sometimes 
permanently, always devotedly, for as long as the passion 
lasts ; but it is rarely that a woman’s love goes backward in 
the dial of life, to expend itself in all its depth and power,— 
as a true woman alone can and ought to love,—upon a boy. 

When starlight was exchanged for candle-light, and I 
had full opportunity of noticing them both, I saw nothing 
in any way to controvert this opinion ; not oven when 
coming back into the drawing-room after all the rest wore 
gone. Jean found me still sitting over the fire, and stopped 
to talk a minute or two upon the nearest and most natural 
topic—Lord Erlistoun. 

“ Ho is hero still, you see, Mark. Ho appears to like 
Lythwaite and our steady-going homo-ways. And, upon my 
word, 1 think they have improved him very much; don’t 
you ?” 

“ He certainly is a great deal altered.” 

“For the better?” 

“Possibly. Yes; I think for the better.” 

“I am sure of it. Not all surface politeness now; you 
may see his kind heart through it. And ho is beginning to 

feel the useless waste of his life hitherto; thinks of dashing 
into politics or public business or literature. He longs for 
something to live for—something to do. He says he often 
envies you, Mark, that you have something to do.” 

“ Does ho ?” 

C’ousin, after a pause, “ I am afraid you don’t quite 
like Lord Erlistoun, as indeed none’ of us did much at'first; 
but we should be slow of judging. We never know how 
much good may lie hid in people, nor how good they may 
finally grow. I have great hopes of Lord Erlistoun." 
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I looked suddenly up at her, doubting for the moment— 
only a moment—.whether she too were playing off the 
usual feminine hypocrisy, or whether she was still her true 
self—^my spotless Jean Dowglas. Ay, she was. 

"Jean," I said, feeling somehow that now I ought to say 
it at all costs, " take care.” 

“ Of what ?” 

Could I answer? But she was no child. After a moment, 
I saw she had answered the question for herself. 

“I understand you; and Mark, though it was not-quite 
kind of you to say that; still, such friends as we are, I should 
bo very sorry if for a moment you misunderstood mo. ‘No ; 
I am not in the least afraid of What you suppose." 

“Wliy not?” 

“ Why not ? Because I know myself, and trust myself. 
Wlicn wo are girls," and she sighed, “out of our very inno¬ 
cence and ignorance wo make mistakes sometimes, but not 
afterwards. A young man must he blind indeed, very blind, 
and a little conceited too, if ho cannot discern at once from 
the manner of a sincere woman whether she simply likes 
liim or loves him.” 

“ That is true.” 

“ So, cousin Mark,” smiling, " do not ho unjust again, 
either to me or to Lord ETlistoun.” 

No, I wished not to he. I made every effort to see things 
justly, and ns Jean herself saw them; and perhaps her 
vision was clear then. Perhaps, had Lord Erllstoun loft that 
day, or even the next, ho might have merely carried away 
with him tho remembrance of a noble and unworldly woman, 
who, in tho totally opposite world in which he dwelt, might 
have been an clement of purity and goodness, lasting him 
at intervals all his life long. But iu these things, peeple fre¬ 
quently go on safe and sure to a certain point; they cross 
that, on some idle hour, in some unconscious way, and there 
is no going back ever again. 

Oil the Sunday evening we took a walk—Jean, Lord Er- 
listouii, and I—through the same fields which our old clerk 
in Liverpool had been talking of. It was such an evening 
as perhaps, poor'old fellow, ho had enjoyed many with that 
little cousin of his ; the sort of evening which always puts 
me iu mind of Wordsworth’s foolish-wise rhymes,—Jean re¬ 
peated them, sitting on a stile, eating clover-honey,— 

" 0, who would go parading 
In London, and inasquorading 
On such a night of June, 

With that b^utiful soft half-moon. 

And all these innocent blisses 
Of such a night as this is ?' 

“Who would, indeed? But I am afraid I must soon.” 
And Lord Erlistouii leant against the stile, listening to the 
soft, sleepy, far-off “caw-caw” of the rookery, looking up 
at tho face of the “ soft half-moon," and then at another face, 
also quiet, also rather q;jd, as if in the pathos of the hour 
Jean had gone back into foimer years, shut-up sanctuaries 
of her chequered life, whither no one could follow her. 

“Miss Bowglas” (she started slightly), “I wish you 
knew my mother. Vou would like her for many things— 
and I think likewise—” JSe stopped. “ I had a letter from 
her this morning*; wouldyou feel interested in reading it ?” 

" Thank you; you know my fancy for reading strangers’ 
letters. Sometimes they let one into bits of character un¬ 
known to the correspondents themselves.” 

" I wonder what you will find out here;” and he lingered 
Ike delicate-tinted scented envelope, with the ex¬ 
quisite handjvriting and large coronetted seal,—before ho put 
it into Jean’s hands. “ Bead it all, if vou will; excepting, 
mde^, the crossed page. She has but one fault, this mother 
of mine—^like her one crossed page.” 

Jean read and returned the letter. “But Tought to con- 
fess,” she said smUing, “that I saw one word— I think the 
name of ‘ Emily’ or ‘ Bmffia,’ on this momentous page.” 

“ O no, quite a mistake 1” with- one passing flash, 
fierce and bright, that showed what fire could kindle even 
in Lord Erlistoun’? eyes. He put the letter in his pocket, 


and returned to the subject we had been lazily canvassing 
along the fields, as if in contrast to every thing surrounding 
us,—^namely, London life, “high” life, as sot forth in that 
most sparkling and most melancholy of fictions, whose very 
brilliancy tortures one like the phantasmagoria of disease— 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 

“The question seems,” Jean said, “is it a true picture of 
that sort of life? I would never shrink fi-om any truth 
merely because it was painful; but ti it true ? I have no 
means of judging. Is it true. Lord Erllstoun ?” 

“ I am afraid, in a great measure, it is.” 

“ Then I would rather say to any. sister of mine, like 
Hamlet, ‘ Get you to a nunnery ; go, go, go,’ than see her 
thsowu out into the groat world, to grow into the sort of 
woman you have described to mo somotlmes. I couldn't 
help thinking so, even in tho cathedral this morning, when 
I looked across the aisle to tho protty baby-face of that little 
Lady Emily Gage.” 

Lord Erllstoun knocked tho mud off his boots,—he could 
risk muddy boots now,—saying carelessly, 

“ Aliss Dowglas, what is your opinion of that small 
school-girl ?” 

“ Lady Emily ? Indeed I have no possiblo grounds for 
forming an opinion at all. I only now and then have felt 
sorry, looking at her, to think how soon her child-life will 
end. I always feel great pity for an heiress. She has less 
than the common chiuiccs of us women.” 

“ How do you mean,—that she is likely to bo loved for 
any thing except herself?” 

“ Or if she were, she would bo unlikely to believe it. 
Poor little Lady Emily 1” 

“Don’t waste your pity over Lady Emily. You might 
spend a fragment of it upon us men,—^men of the world,— 
who uover find a woman to believe in; who are sought, 
flattered, hunted down as it were; afraid to look at a pretty 
face lest it should be only a bait to hook us with; afraid to 
trust a ^arm heart, lost it should turn out as hollow as this 
worm cast under my foot. What chance is there for us men, 
when ,wo have lost our reverence for women ?” • 

“ Not for all women,” said Jean gently; for ho had 
spoken with passion, ns certainly I never in iny wildest 
thought expected to hear Lord Erllstoun speak. “ You have 
told me of your mother.” 

“And what does my mother do, even my mother?” His 
tone was lowered, but I could not help hearing it. “ She 
wrltts me that there is a channing creature just ready for 
mo,—one whoso estate joins mine, and therefore will be a 
most suitable match,—.with a good fortune, and I am poor 
you know; good birth, good looks, and in short, every thing 
couveuiont—except love. Shall I go in a year or so, propose 
to her, and marry her ?” 

“I thought you said that for ten or fifteen years to come 
you wore determined not to marry ?” 

“ So I was. I abhor matrimony. Of course, after a time 
I must settle down as others do; but I will have my liberty 
as long as I can. When I do sell myself, it shall be tolerably 
dear, even though it bo to this young lady. I won’t tell you 
her name, lest perhaps I might finally marry her.” 

Whether ho was in earnest altogether I know not, but 
Jean was. You should have seen her look of mingled pity 
and scorn. 

“ Lord Erllstoun, we will, if you please, discuss a less 
serious subject; on this you and 1 could never think alike.” 

“ Could we not?” 

Perhaps he felt that, regarding sideways the dark noble 
face, on which tho last bit of sunset was shining,—a pale 
face too, for to-day she did not look either particularly well 
or young. While in his unwonted energy, stronger than ever 
L saw tho distinction before spoken of, between the woman 
and the boy. Equally strong between the one who, living 
in the world, lived only for it, and its ideal of happiness; 
and the other, who, also abiding in it, and enjoying it so far 
as fortune allowed her, had yet an ideal, a spiritual sense,< 
for, far beyond any thing there. 
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*' You thinks I perceive, that I am fit for nothing better 
to tnm out oue of those pec^Ie jou hate so iu Vanttg 
Pair —a JlarquU of Stojrfte; pe^aps , 

“ 1 never sai4 so or thou^t po, Lord Erlistoun.” 

" What vvoald you have tno do, then ? What would you 
hove me he ?" 

■ 1 , leaning on tho other gate-post away from them, was 
struck by this speooh. It is not a light matter when n 
'man arrives at asking a woman, “what she w'ould have him 
bo.” Possibly Jean noticed it, for she replied rather eoldlj'. 
Indeed you are tho best judge of that; every niau must 
bo the keeper of his own oolisciciiee." . 

“ tout ho may gam a better self, a purer consoionoo, to 
help him. miss Lowglas, shall I take my mother's advice 
and marry?” . , 

“Nel” and the truth in her, tlio duty oif speaking it, 
seemed to make .leBn forgot every thing else. “After tho 
fashion of marriage you haye told mo of, undoubtedly no. 
For thoso who see no clearer, know no better, much must 
be allowed; but for you who do, nothing.” 

I saw Lord Erlistoun smile to hiimself. “ You do not 
quite understand iiio.” 

“ Yes, I think I do; but wo see tilings from smdi olipositc 
points of view. You liavo always been used to consider 
marriage as a bargain, a couvenionee, a matter of necessary 
respectability; I think it a sacred thing. Tlicro can bo no 
medium in it; it must be cither holy or niiholy, entire hap¬ 
piness, or utter wrctcliodncss and sin# Eor man or woman 
to marry without love, —not merely liking or docent respect, 
but doiyiiriglit hve, —i.s in niy belief .ah.solute sin.” 

Lord Erlistoun repliiA never u word. All along the still 
twilight fields lie scarcely nisulo one observation. It was my 
hand that helped Jean over the stiles; he did not offer to 
do .it, My baud, large and hard it might he, not like his ; 
but a man's pulse beat in its; it could support, and it could 
hold ihst too. 

, “ Will you take another turn up and down the walk, 
.Miss Eowglas?” • 

“No ; it is too late, i had ratlicr go in.” 

She* 8 lippcd away. Was it with the same sort ofinstlnct, 
that, whenever Lord Erlistoun came near her, for tho whole 
remainder of the evening, she slipped away ? 

Well do I remember that evening, and the look dean 
had—her face a little flushed, with a certain utKpnctiiess in 
T it. She sat at the piano a long time singing; it iiad become 
a custom, I found, that she shoiAd sing every night, and to. 
no lack of listeners. What she chose, in spite of one or two 
hints to the contrary from Lord Erlistoun, who seemed a 
little surprised at onr narrow notions 'about “ Sunday” music, 
were songs ot Handel and Mendelssohn, among which, I 
remember, were some of their soloiiiiicst and most spiritual, 
—“ I know that ray Kcdeeiner liveth,” and “ 0, rest in the 
LoVdending, at ray father and mother's desire, with an 
old-fashioned Methodist h 3 ’mu (we were Methodists rvlicii I 
was a child); aiid how the tune canded me hack to the hot 
ch&pbl ill Kathbone Street, whore, after some fierce, coarse, 
strphgly-emotiSlial seniion, tlio congregation rose, and their 
Btotit La^cdshire voices IhrciV the cherub backwards and 
forwai-ds, women ahd 111611 altcniately : * 

“ Eor we’ra marching on Immanuel's ground, 

We iooh shall hear tho trumpet sound, 

And we all shall moot at Jesu’s feet. 

And never, never part again. 

No, never part never part again. 

0, never part n^n I No, never part again; • 

For wo all shall meet at Josu's feet, 

And never, heVer jpart dgnin!" 

0 life,—Hlb BO full of ftartihgd 1 I hftve ofteli Oiileted 
,tbB pain t>r it ■^ftli a bit out of that bhl Mblhodtsl hymn; 
tvilh the otUtJ tif that “ liovfet iphtt 

1 Was up barly on tho Monday, kft’ piMl J hilt liijr ftttVer 
fcaia)jht''<iild oarribA hlB bff to lb 6 k at Sblfib hbifees K 8 had 
boimt fob the new brougham; so that t did tibl gal my 
cal^ tvaik ■aith Jfe&ft. She had tiifeen hbVs Ihhiigh; for I 
mbt her ih the hall laying her hat diiidb. Shb wm lAtb ‘, 


and we waited some piinutcs for her before she came^^wn 
to moke bretdifast. All broakfast-tinie siiq was exceedingly 
silent and grave; .f,. 

Lord Erlistoun . did not appeal^, till hrodtt&i^ wee ^i^eaHy 
over. When ho eptered, t noticed that Jean blusaed burning 
hot, in trouble and pain, a very anguish of blushing., ftq did 
not speak to licr, even to wish her good niorttingj_ bpt took 
his seat near the foot of tlie table, and entered with my fa¬ 
ther into a long and energetic discussion on potltios, , tnj^ho 
coursQ of it, t overheam that lie liad some thought of stand¬ 
ing for a small boroUgh in the south of lilhgland; and to do 
80 , it'Would be immediately iiooossary for him to leivo for 
London. , t 

I breatliod. Yes, ho was going away at last. Maybe 1 
could oven feel sorry/or. tho young man. 

ilo di<i seem much moved himself. Me carried things 
with a ingli hand, and stood talhiiig with groat empresse- 
ment of tho pleasure ho li.ad enjoyed at Lythwaito Hall; but 
I noticed ho did hot give any of us the slightest invitation 
to return liis visit. 

in a fcAv hours he would lie gone. The new olcmcnt 
lie had brought into our household—as ho certainly bad, 
since different characters and classes must necessarily act 
and react upon 0110 another—would depart with liiiri. My 
inotlicr might cease to put herself and her house into fiill- 
drc.ss ever)- evening, and inj'' father to bring out his claret 
every da^’, .as if for a dinner-part)'. Wo should go back to 
our old ways, and l.ord .Erlistoun'I 0 his. Could we? or 
could he? Can any new cxpel-ictico in any life be merely 
temporary, leaving mi re.sult behind? t doubt it. 

Nevertheless ho would most proh.ahly vanish completely 
out of oiir .sphere, a.s if he had dropped at Lythwaito from a 
balloon, and gone up again by tlio same elhorc.al convey¬ 
ance. 'Would any body miss him ? 'Would any body care ? 

Of this, too, I was not quite sure. 

“Liking,” not loving; u.sed in opposition to loviiig, ra¬ 
ther ; hut most certainly she had Said tho word, and she did 
not even “like” every body. 

“ Mark, arc you going to walk to the station ? Til walk 
with you.” . . 

So once again went .loan and 1, under tho clieStnut- 
trees, where the white /lowers nenv lay strewn, soiled and 
scentless, heneath our foot. 

“ You perceive; yon had hotter reconsider the chestnuts 
that are to ho planted in your park. ‘It is not always 
May’—ch, Jo.an?" 

“Ah, no!” with a slight sigli. “Cousin; you need hof 
m.rke public th.at foolish speech of mine.” 

“ About owning a park? You never mean to own one, 
thou?” „ 

"Wliethor involuntarily I put intp this question some 
mcaiiing below tho surface, I know not; but Joan answered, 
scnously and craphatically, “ No.” 

Still, as she walked along, thdftgli her head whs erect 
and her footfall firm, and she talked easily and cheerily upon 
our usual family topics, I fancicA I could trace at times the 
same unquietness of mion, ns of a good-and true nature nett 
quite satisfied with itSe.lf. She waS “ out of sorts," hq people 
say; out of harmony with horsoil||^nd with tho lovely Auhb 
momltig; )t seemed almost to giim her paiti. 

IliMting at tho station,—for she would wait,—she took 
my arm to walk up and doiVri tho platform. 

“ 0, Mark,” clinging a little, " I wishyoA ikeiio not going 
aifray"; there is some Ooiiifort iii yon'.’’’ 

I aSkoA her, after some ootlsiderition, if anV thing ifai 
trbubliiig her; would she tell me? ■* 

‘/No; 1 had rather not. In, fAot, I 'Atipl Hoi. fi fi, 
after all, rfc.al1y nothing; it will soon be quitd Over. If 1 
were not sure.of that, as sttfe a'S-^Hiorb's ydttr train.’* 

“The next train goes iat fi.dfi. fexptieks, reniehiher. 
Lwd Erlistoun wished mo to irtfittt|ie. Mb ftooS liV it.** 

“0, indeed 1” ^ ® ^ . 

« jcan, bhe word. Afe yoh iKStlfit ta- AUA M 11 guiii'gf” 
“VerygUd; hcdrtiiy^ad.'* « 
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Bttt hft m*y change hi* mind again; ho has a trick of 
doing *0. Ak Jean, take oikel” 

“ I how taken OB?*.” 

»Pi nhiry tkmy saying this?” 

' * - , '••■'* 

My sigiA rested on her there for as long as the ^il-lShg 
train tJlpwed,, standing fixed and firm, with her iitatrl ga¬ 
thered tight round her, as if nothing in her or aboht her Ml 
to ^ left loose, hnbjcot to any straj^jvind ot fattcyi ktHihg', 
or chahee. 


may keep a horse or dogs or birds; or they may buy ali the 
requisitas to satisfy their sporting tastes;—any or all of these 
recreations which require money are thought reasonabie.in 
them. Saj^ what have we„ their sisiera, in lieu of all this? 
Thby bhobise that our time sliould Itave no ihonoy-value, our 
labour hb unproductive, never thinking It unkind or selfish 
W deny to fil 'Srhat’affords them so much gratification. Now 



PAYING LAUGHTERS. 

Lkab Mornim,—Aayou have invited rcm,irks from all who 
conceive they can add something to the plea.sures and com¬ 
forts of home, I, as one of it,9 niemhors, would fain iniike a 
liUle staleniont to you of the feelings of some of its d.aughteHSj 
in the fond hope that tlirough your benign influence the 
bead of tho family may bo prevailed on to take our cllso 
into consideration. My claim to your iiidul^nl hcariHg iS 
founded upon the fact, that we do not tliirtS a fair shate Of 
this world’s good things falls to us, in roinparisoil to that 
which is bestowed on our brothers, and that consequently 
there isjnst cause for remoiistrarioe on our part. 

We belong to the happy middle-class, whoso men arc 
mercantile or professional; while tho women do not require 
to work for a maintenance, but are, as gentlemen express it, 

“ young ladies, with nothing to do but amuse themselves.” 
Now I w'ish it to bo reniombored, that wc are otfered no 
ehoioo ill this jnattcr; the men of tho middle classes do not 
choose that their females should work for money, so wc have 
110 option; but as wc arc born or bred to be ladie.s, must just 
live as siicli. 

Ask our brothers if they would cxoliaiigo places with us, 
taking our “ happy idleness” ami our allowance of pocket- 
money; see if you would got one to agree to it, highly 
favoured as they talk of us being. Again, nsk a similar 
number of girls if they would willingly take the toil and 
an.xiotyofa business-life, with its chances of making money. 

I can answer for it, you would find many ready, wlio are 
now pining in the monotonous round of homo piireuits— 
busy idleness, nnrcinuiiorativo omplcJymont. But do not lot 
any oiio fancy I mean to advocate women going into the 
business-world wbeq, it can be avoided ; 1 merely suggest the 
idea of exchange of position byway of illustrating my subject. 
Neither can I allow, as sonic may be ready to say, that this 
is cherishing ati undue love of money. It is simply natural, 
and must at least bo as innocent for women as for men. I 
fully aoquiosco in the wise arr.ongement that makes man 
tho provider, and his wtfa tlio dispenser, of tho household 
funds; but iny prosonl Mguiuout relates to tho nnmarriod 
of the two sexes. , . 

Wo young women have had bur minds and tastes culti¬ 
vated ; but wanting money, wo have no power to indulge 
them. .^Benevolent feelings have been implanted and clie- 
U®hcd in us. blit wc .are not given moans to exercise them. 
paAnpL buy d book for our own iitiprovoment, or as a 
Canbe reckoned in pence 
rather than shmitigS ; ahd so bn I might go in my list of 
vciy niod(ft'4te, desires, whoso realisation is, however, impos¬ 
sible^ to us. Turm' t hou , to our kothers, and see how they 
fare in thil respebl. They havo been set out in the world, 
and net only allowed but encouraged to makemoiioy. They 
top liavo taste for art c* ifciehM .*.^Qtting, • hut mark the 
diiterenc’e—tilcy havemohoy. pevcaii bny^ctures, if that 1 
ho their fancy; or costly books of ai-t or soibneo; or they 


clnnilt ilwra.it I a good ihan c4h always afford to ho just, 
fcbi nith iikb ih ijlainor style, cntevtaiii less company, or do 
it ih a moi« honiety manner; lot him keep fewer servants, 
ikhd train thp diuglitors to do all the lighter household duties. 
Thejr tnl|tlt then bo paid for their services ; and thus leani 
to rtilueand eebtlomiso their time, because they find a diroot 
hpliofit fibih being active and industrious. The wholesome 
stimulus of gain, which is tho mainspring of most of man’s 
labours, surely cannot fail to act well witli woman also. , 
At present there are two gi’cat classes among ustlio 
first, those who, as they have been taught, keep tlionu 
selves as far as po,ssiblo out of mischief (wonderfully SO, I 
tliiiik) by cmiiloyiiig tbomsclvos in fancy work, music, and 
other aceoinplisliments; the second, those who employ 
themselves really nsel’iilly in making and mending tlieir 
own and the family garments, in educating the younger 
branches, and occasionally in housekeeping. It would bo 
for our own and tbcgcneral welfare wore wo all to be found 
in tho last of these clasBOs; though far be it from roe to dis¬ 
parage .these light occupations for otherwise idle-fingers, 
whicn might with fitness bo tlie elegant recreation, but not, 
as at prc.sent, tho employment of life,—tlio all of prepara¬ 
tion that too many girls have for the earnest work of tlioir 
woiiianliood. Such trifling pursuits do not allow sufficient 
outlet for a.girl’s natural high spirits; consequently, love 
and marriage are all that she has to look to for. relief from 
her monotonous, aimless, useless oxistoueo. Men W’ill have it 
so ; and they reap tho fruit in ill-kept, ill-managed house and 
children. Give girls, instead of trifle.?, active employment, 
and a share of tho money they see others disponging, and 
very sure I am there will l)c a gi'eat dcvolopniont of the 
proper qualifications for being good wives, mothers, and 
mistresses; and likewise, should their lot prove a single 
one, for heing kindly, gentle, patient, loving maidcu-aunt.s, 
—those much despised but use- 

ful, nay, indispensable, metjLhere (5^?^ * 

of society. j p 

A DAUonixK. __ 


THK-lNVALlL’S CLOCK'. 

In August last, I purcliascd one 
of the six-sliilling clocks at tho 
Crystal Palace, and found that 
it kept capital time. 

Tho only objection to it was, 
tho small sise of tho face, it be¬ 
ing only,8J inches square. 

To remedy this, I made a 
scaltf upon ptiper, as shown in 
the annexed drawing (so that 
twelve divisions w'cre equal to 
half the length of tho chain), 
and affixed it to the wall of my 
bedroom, under tho clock. A 
night-light I burn is placed on a 
bracket, sniTounded by a tin-re¬ 
flector ; tints throwing a light 
on tho scale, the rest of tho room 
being in sliade. 

If tho clock is wound up at 
nine p.in., it js nooessnry tp bring 
tho top of the weight to IX at 
the upper pEwt of tlie scale. 
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Thus, instead of fumbling for a 
watch, and being thereby thoroughly 
disturbed, it is sufficient to. cast tho 
eye to the opp^ite wall, at^d the top 
of the weight shows the time; ^ - 
A ring at the other end of the chain 
does duty during the day. ' 

■ E. A. CoTLAJin, 
SeUefield, Chelmsford. 


GOLD FISH. 








The first requisite for the proper treat¬ 
ment of Gold Fish {Oyprinus auratw!) 
is a commodious and roomy (glass) 
globe, wherein the inmates can move 
about at their ease. The larger tho 
space the better; for it admits of an 
abundant supply of water, and, by con¬ 
sequence, supplies an increased number 
«f animalcules (invisible to our eye), 
which are their proper food. The next 
thing is, to furnish them with water 
adapted to their natural requirements. 

If this be neglected, the fish will grow 
sick, become unsteady in their gait, 
and lose all their brilliancy of colour; 
their tails will split, dnd their bodies 
become furred. They will then try to 
obtain relief by poising themselves on 
their heads, or by leaning against tho • 
sides of the glass—all in vain. Disease has attacked them, 
they are indifferent to all around them, and death is await¬ 
ing his victims. 

Spring-water, being considered the brightest of any, is 
too often injudiciously chosen for the purpose. This con¬ 
tains iron, and is tho cause of much uneasiness to the fish. 
It moreover changes the brilliancy of their polour, and fre- 


vtk I 1 
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deficiency of animal food existing in 

- tho water. So long as a good supply 

remains, all beyond is de trop. They 
are easily tame^ and readily rendered 
familiar. “ How,” will Wi w^plained in 
a future paper, . ‘ _ 

Here it is needful to put in o, kind 
word for our little friends In tho matter 
of light and heat. They can beor^ afcd 
, they prefer, a moderately warm tempe¬ 
rature; but they are severely punished 
by being exposed to the uncontrolled 
rays of the sun; they are certainly 
tortured under, such circumstanoes. 
The effect produced on tho fish by tho 
gloss and water, so operated upon by 
the solar rays, is, probably, little short 
of madness. Their eyes feel like balls 
of fire; they stagger, and seek for some 
means of escape. Finding none, they 
rush furiously about, until perhaps ob¬ 
served by some of the family, who may 
remotely guess the cause of their.dis- 
conifort, and relieve them. Fish thus 
treated can never bo healthy or happy. 
Their position should bo under a tree, 
or surrounded by flowers and shrubs. 
Intensity of heat or light are destruc¬ 
tive of all their enjoyments. 

The necessity for a frequent change 
of water is now, fortunately, altogether 
obviated. Natural science, amongst its 
other wonders, has taught us that, by in¬ 
troducing certain plants into tho water wherein fishes are lo¬ 
cated, the balance ofnature is at once preserved without man's 
interference. This may bo familiarly explained in few words. 

At every inspiration made by a fish tho water taken in 
by the mouth is immediately expelled by the gills. By this 
act, the free oxygen of tho water is absorbed, and carbonic 
acid given out. This operation, continuously repeated. 


quently dyes it brown or black. AVhenever this is obscrv- naturally exhausts all tho vitality of tlio water. Its con- 


able, it is a proof that nature has been outraged. The sufferer 
must be'^'cmovcd into a more genial element. Nor must any 
water "be supplied in which there exists cither chalk or chay. 


stituents are now changed. It is not oply useless, but dan¬ 
gerous. It is destructive of life, consisting principally of 
carbonic acid. The poisonous nature of tho water soon 


Soth these have tho effect of destroying their vision; and [ manifests itself. Tho fishes rise to the surface in search of 


this readily accounts for their eccentric movements, so often 
considered proofs of tameness, playfulness, and happiness. 
Unhappy error 1 

Rain-water appears, from ctese observation, to be most 
suitable. Ifthisbonot easily obtainable, use the purest river- 
water. No difficulty can exist in ascertaining whether your 
fish are in good health. Their motions and habits will at 
once declore it. 

In the selection of your little prisoners, it is not suffi¬ 
cient to choose those which arc of the deepest and brightest 
colours. If you wish them to be admired, you must consult, 
not only tho vivacity of their motions, but the eleganco and 
symmetry of thoir form and markings, closely observing their 
Structure and outline. In this matter, there is often much 
negligence shown. A fat fish floundering in a crystal bowl 
.is unsightly to a degree. 

As regards any special food, there is mueh" difference of 
opinion. • Feeding must very greatly depend upon the fre¬ 
quency or otherwise of the change of water. Beyond all 
doubt, their proper food consists of the invisible animalcules 
contained in tl»a element wherein they live. If, therefore, 
yiero be a daily change of water, and the number of inmates 
in the globe bo not too great,—this should bo guarded against, 
—■the' less they have in the way of “ extras’’ the better. 
Crumb M bread contains alum, and is therefore homoeo- 
psthically poisonous. Sponge-cake is better. A small fly 
' thrown in occasionally both amuses and pleases them. Hard- 
boiled yolk of a fresh ogg, dried and finely powdered, is also 
a luxury. A woo bit suffices. All must depend upon the 


that which they cannot find below—atmospheric air. This, 
fur a sc.ason, su.stains them; but as they obtain it in an un¬ 
natural way, their lungs become inflamed; tho effect is over¬ 
powering, and they soon cease to live. 

To remedy the evil, there only requires " the balance” 
which has been before alluded to. This is effected by intro¬ 
ducing into the bowl some suitable and-pretty water-weed, 
such as tho VaUisneria spiralis, which, whilst being onia- 
mental and eharacteristic, immediately brings about a now 
sot of chemical operations. These operations are of such 
a nature, that they prevent alb necessity for a change of 
water. Tho cause is evident, inasmuch as plants absorb 
both oxygon and carbonic acid; and us.they givo out (when 
in health) more oxygen than they abMrh, they thus contri¬ 
bute that which the fish require to maintain thoir powers 
of respiration. Fish and water-woods flourish famously 
together. 

One word more. Seeing that the square glass ” tank” is 
becoming fashionable, I would strongly urge its very general 
adoption in preference to tho globe. Tho form of an Aqua¬ 
rium is natural. It affords plenty of room fpr its inmates, 
and it removes the danger of the. sun’s influence on the 
organs of vision. The structure of a fish’s ey e is so delicate, 
that too much caro cannot be takon to presoive it from 
injury. ^ 

It must ho borne in mind that, when there is no change 
of water, fish require to be fed. Their natural supply has 
become exhausted, and must be replaced. 

• • WiLTjjM Knm. 
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MOLlfiKE BEADINa HIS COMEDIES TO HIS 
HOUSEKEEPEE. 

By T. P, HALL. 

" MoIWre,” «ay» Botleau, " Hsed to read to La Forot, hia hooaokoepor, 
hia comodiBB and farcaa; and when he perceived that certain laugh¬ 
able aitnations did not excite her hilarity, he alteied or eraeed them, 
having remarked that auch paaatgea never had any aucceae.” ' 

The picture whicli we hero engrave is by Mr. T. P. Hall, 
and is at present exhibiting at the British Institution. It is 
one upon which we had groat pleasure in cominouting in 
our notice of the paintings now before the public in that 
gallery. We then dcseribed it as a work by a young artist 
from whom mucli might l)o expected, if ho would avoid even 
the suspicion of following, or rather imitating, the inamier 
of that school at the head of which Mr. Frith has placed 
himself for many years, and which is at the present day so 
poiuilar. This warning wc considered the more necessary, 
as we thought Mr. Hall might venture to strike out a linn 
of art far enough removed from the proliability of a eliargo 
of plagiarism, and also because English exhibitions have 
for a great while past swarmed with piidurcs wliich are 
oven more olmoxious to that suspicion than tliis work of 
his ; and lastly, as in many parts of the execution it is 
easy to trace tlie iiiHuencc of the excellent painter wo have 
named, and of those numerous artists who are citlier fol¬ 
lowers of, or coiidjutors with, him in the extensive walk of 
art wliieh is known .as (jenre, painting. 

.lean Baptiste Poquelin, who called himself Moliere, de¬ 
termined, like many men wliose names re.sound in tlic world, 
upon following his n.atnral instinct for the stage in direct 
o])poBition to tlie wishes of Ills family. Neglecting the route 
which his fatlier had marked out fur liim in life, he became 
an actor, and ultimately writer ofplays. For many years,— 
indeed, until past tiie prime, of youth,—ho acliievod no posi¬ 
tion which seemed to give hope of obtaining that immortal¬ 
ity wliicli ho now holds in the mind.s of men. It is to ho 
rcinemlsired that in France, for ntiarly a century and a lialf 
after his birtli, tlic very rites of Cliristian burial wen; denied 
fo players; and that, in spite of ail the celebrity and riches 
whicli some of them obtained, they were never looked upon 
otherwise than as ontca.sts of society. No one will therefore 
wonder that his parents sliould endeavour to divert him 
from tlie path he liad so resolutely chosen. Pcrrault rebates 
an anecdote of their opposition whicli is amusing, .and illus¬ 
trative of the forec of Molierc’s character and of his histrionic 
powcr.s. A certain friend of tlie family, who was a sehool- 
master, had been deputed to remonstrate with him on his 
ilovotion to tlie theatre ; but Moliere so utterly routed the 
ambassador by reading some of his own compositions, and 
by the rehearsal of a favoutdte character, that tlio amlias- 
sador himself became a player. It is fuvtlier said, tli.at 
more" tlian one of tlie lost dramas (for, us with Bopliocle.s, 
Siiaksporo, Ben Jenson, and many others, some ofMoliorc’s 
dramas have been swallowed up by time) were written in 
order that the ci-devant schoolmaster might act therein. 

When Moliere had entered upon the downwai'd phase 
of life, and was separated from a wife to whom lie was de¬ 
voted, hut who was alike his .torment and his di.sgi-ace, 
ho made, as Mr. Hall shows, a favourite housekeeper his con- 
fldant, or rather editress, previously to bringing his works 
. upon the stage. The host point of the picture is the face of 
tin's woman, whose unrestrained caehinations are not over¬ 
awed by the prospect of the dreadful amount of Ms., or “ copy,” 
upon which she has to exercise hdr editorial function. 

We need not dwell upon Moli^ro’s power as a humorist, 
nor on tbo force of his sarcasm against the extravagances of 
his day_, in fashion, ^in law, iu medicine, and in manners. 
To him may he attributed the more moderate and natural 
style of acting which prevailed in-^his time, taking the place 
of an extraordinary system of raaiti.ng and vociferation, which 
had reached such a pitch, Hiat more than one actor actually 
died on the stage from the sudden rupture of blood-vessels 
consequent upon the violent manugr of performance. 


The grdkt French dramatist reading to his housekeeper 
has so long been a stock-subject with English artists, that 
wo hoped to see the last of it in Mr. Hall’s picture; but we 
were hasty in doing for at the National Institution tlie 
same subject is repeated. This persistence is the more annoy¬ 
ing, because, if artists will paint from bis life, there are many 
subjects in it of graver interest than this; indeed, of all the 
biographies of great meu, there are hartly any so copious or 
so fascinating us that of Moliere. There is scarcely an in¬ 
cident in liis life wliicli is not dramatic, and, in some sense, 
like the working of a fateful Nemesis; it roads, in £aet, not 
unlike a novel by Thackeray, and would make a splendid 
subject for his pen. , . L. L. 

_. ii.ih... 

- i' .■.■ ■ ■ 

sill BALPH AND LADY JEAN. 

BY nOLMl! LEE, AUTUOH OP “ aU.nSHT MASSEKOEH.” 

Part xhe First. 

“ Ash-ueiuues are turning rod, Jean, 

Boecli-russet lies underfoot; 

'riicre is gold on tlie maple-hough, Jean, 

And orchis about its root. 

Wlien I saw thee first on tho moor, Jean, 

The blackthorn was hut in bloom, 

And now the summer is gone, Joan, 

And coming the winter gloom. 

But the gorse is still in flower, .lean,— 

It blossoms tlu) wliolc year round; 

Bo kiss me once ere I go, Jean, 

True lips sliould aye be crowned. 

Tlierc be roses outlive the May, Joan,— 

Biich roses are thine, my sweet 1— 

No blight on their beauty come, Jean, 

Till again my lips they greet. 

And say that thou lov'st mo well, Jean ; 

It will nerve my good battle-arm ; 

I sliall think I am fighting for thee, Jean, 

And wc.aring thy heart as a charm.” 

“ Mind thou bring honour home; Balpb, 

Tliink first of The Cause, tlicii me ; 

For I scarce could welcome tlicc back, Balpb, 

If tlioii shpuld'st be.aton be. 

True soldier, true knight, must tliou live, Balpb, 

1’rue soldier and true kuiglit die ; 

So will I love tliee or mourn, Balpb, 

Till cold in my grave I lie.” 

“I swear by my spurs and sword, Jean, 

By my st.aiiiloss name and shield. 

To die in the thielc of tlic fight, Jean, 

Bather than fly or yield 1 
Sooner a grave and thy tears, Jean, 

Than dishonour with all thy love. 

I will do whatfti man may do, Joan, 

To win thee, my trembling dove! 

Kiss mo once more ere I go, Jean, 

Sweet, soft ns the. summer thou art 1 
For a gage of my faith and my love, Joan, 

I give thee this ring with the heart. 

'Tis full of a ruby-light, Jean, 

As warm as tlio light of our youth ; 

It will pale if I change to thee, Jean, 

And break if w'C break our troth. 

I had it from one wlio said, Joan, 

That tho maiden wlio wore this ring, 

Six stalwart sons to my house, Jean, ‘ 

In her matronhood should bring. 

No wife will I have but thee, Jean, 

To sleep iu iny living breast; 

No mate shall thou take but me, Jean, 

To lie in thy arms at rest. 
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Look in my face and swear, Jean,— 

Swear by some pretty oath,— 

By the heart in thy breast that boats, Joan, 
That thou wilt bo true to thy*troth.” 

“ I will swear by what is mine own, Balph,— 
My heart tljpu hast ta’en from mo : 

Say, shall I swear by thine, Ealph, 

V^ioh thou hast pledged to mo ?" 

“Swear by whato'er thou wilt, Jean, 

I know thou canst faitliTul bo; 

Or swoar mo no oath at all, Jean, 

Until I como back to thou. 

Then shall thou plight thf word, Joan, 

In the sight of God and men. 

To live and to die with me, Joan, 

And never to part again.” 

Paht the Seconb. 

“ There are signs in the sky, dear mother. 

Dark threatening signs in the sky; 

Watch how the serried lances 
March swiftly and palely by 1 
To tho tumult of cloud in the westward 
They rush like tho sweep of a host 
That is dashing down to the battle 
When tho day is almost lost. 

Look how tho glorious banners 
Wave wide on the winged breeze. 

And the burnished corslets glitter. 

Like foam on the boiling seas! 

Look at the white plumes tossing 
In lines on the crest of the hill. 

At the prance of the war-horses fretting 
To charge and to trample and kill! 

0, Balph, art tJtou one of the foremost ? 

Now Heaven be good to thee! 

Strengthen the worthy and bravo, Balph, 

And send theo safe back to me.” 

“What do these signs portend, Jean? 

Dost thou dream and talk in thy sleejr# 

I see nor lanees nor banners; 

Why dost thou shiver and weep?” 

“ They are gone, and the heaven is silent,— 

0, mother, kneel down and pray 1 
Pray that the God of all battle 
Will prosper the right to-day 1" 

“ Give me thy hand, my daughter; 

What frenzy obscures thy brain V 
There is nothing of all this vision 
Abroad on tho silent plain. 

Tho clouds arc full flushed with crimson 
In tho west whore tho sun goes down. 

And tho moon is rising in beauty 
O’er the quiet of Ashburn town.” 

“ 0, look whore the sky is reddest! 

There, there, o’er tho barren they rush. 
Scattered and lurid and broken, 

Flying, defeated, they push 1 
See how tho points of the lances 
Drop blood-gouli' alo»g the way, 

And the plumes are half shorn from the helmets. 
And the banners are rent away I” 

“ There are flocks of sheep on the moorland. 

And kine in the meadows green; 

But they are feeding in safety; 

There is no flight hero, dear Jean.” 


“ Seest thou this ring, kind mother. 

What tint does tho gemmed heart wear? 

Is it of ruby brightness. 

Or pale like a fallen tear?” 

“It is rod as tho heart of a rose, Jean, 

That has fed on a tropic sun ; 

And clear as tho star of eve, Joan, 

When the night is but begun.” 

“Now art thou living or dead, Balph? 

0, mother, let mo go weep 1 ' 

If dead, I will break my heart, Balph; 

If living, still must I weep.” 

Paet the Thied. 

There is no light in the sky. 

No light but tho light of stars. 

And tho red moon gleaming angrily 
Across its prison-bars. 

Tho west wind whirls through the mountain-pines. 
And tosses their ghastly boughs. 

Like elfish locks dishevelled. 

On tho night’s uplifted brows. 

What little foot comes swiftly. 

Gliding by grange and hall. 

Gliding so very softly, 

'I'hat you cannot hear its fall? 

Wh.at little shadow creeping 
Under the arch of trees, 

Comes with a panting swiftness 

Unheard through tho mournful breeze ? 

Comes like a ghost in the midnight 
Under the cliurchyard-wull. 

Asking tho late by-passers, 

"Hoard ye my true love call?” 

Her hair is all pranked with daisies. 

Bod poppies, and golden corn. 

That she culls in tho dewy hedgerows. 

Where she strays at early morn. 

They say she is crazed who see her. 

And they let her steal away. 

Up to tho fearful forests. 

To watch tho wild winds at play. 

There’s not one who would dare to follow 
As she goes on her lonely course. 

Glancing so white and ecrio. 

O’er the bridge that spans the Fonoc. 

Should her light foot once falter, * 

As she crosses tho dangerous track. 

There would mourning be in Ashburn; 

For Jean would ne’er go back. 

Tho water is wan and angry; 

She shivers and ghnees down, 

Whore it pours through a midnight ravine, 

And thunders from stone to stone. 

The black wood is all around her, 

Tho ehillness of autumn night. 

And a choir of solemn wliispers 
That thrill in the dim pale light. 

The leaves are tolling each other 
Old secrets of gone-by times; 

The sighing |vind in the brushwood 
Sounds faintly as long-dead ehimes. 

She thinks of tte headless gytrash. 

Of the wraith by the winter byre. 

Of the thousaiid ghostly legends 
She has heard by tho winter-fire. 
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But her spirit is armed fall fear^iroof, 

As she steals through the dorUing groro, 
And her wide bright eyes are shining,— 
And both with the power of lore. 

She comes to a hidden pothway, 

Where the tangled wood twines low, 

All massed with the creeping ivy 
From roots to arching brow. 

Her brave young heart boats faster. 

Her tender hands are tom, 

Groping her way in the darkness. 

By many a cruel thorn. 

The moaning wind in the branches 
Novi stays her in pallid fear; 

The rush of the distant water 
Breathes like a whisper near. 

Down midst the ferns she crouches, 

And listens, and scarcely breathes. 

Till certain that all is safety. 

She creeps from the clinging wreaths. 

Then presses eagerly forward. 

Where the path goes down a glen. 

As lonely and fair as Eden 
Ere death was the meed of men. 

There is moonlight athwart the elm-trees. 
And moonlight upon the sward, 

Whe^o a gaunt old priest is keeping 
A dangerous watch and ward. 

He has had a weary vigil, 

Twelve nights by that painful hod. 

Where Sir Balph has lain in hiding. 

With a price upon his head. 

Sore wounded, and left to perish, 

Midst thousands of ghastly slain, 

Ho had found him at dismal nightfall 
On tho bloody battle-plain. 

Sir Ralph could but beg in whispers 
To boar him to Hurly Dell, 

And send to fair Jean of Ashburn 
A message that all was well. 

And every night in tho darkness 
She has come by that perilous way. 

And stolen home in tho morning 
By the wood-paths dank and gray. 

He can hear the cautious rustle 
Of her foot in tho fallen loaves; 

He can see the wave of her garments 
In the fancies his fever weaves. 

Through all tho long hours of daylight. 

The echoes of last night’s cheer 
Como whispering of joy and comfort 
To his stretched and wakeful ear. 

When she comes his joy is all voicoloss, 

Or breathes but in longing sighs; 

Ho watches her face in the silence. 

And worships her with his eyes. 

He covers her hands with kisses. 

Or crushes them 'gainst his heart: 

" Ah, Jean, how tho hours are flying! 

'Tis morning, and we must part.” 

"Dear love, the rod ring is faithful. 

It glows like a furnace-spark; 

Catist thou see it upon my finger. 

Shining athwart the dark?" 

" Sweet Jean, this dell is a t^^ple. 

Lot Heaven our witness be; 

The priest will give us his blessing, 

And thou shalt begone with me.” 


“ I must kiss my mother good-by, Ralph; 

She wakes for me all the night. 

And wanders forth from her chamber 
At the earliest point of light.” 

“Stay, Jean, yet a little moment,— 

Ah me, but my heart is sore 1 
It seems that if thou should’st leave mo, 

I may never see thee more.” 

“Nay, Ralph, this is strango and idle; 

Am I not all thine own? 

Como through the wood at sunset. 

And moot mo by Hurly Stone. 

I know of one that is faithful. 

Who waits with his brig at Leigh, 

Who will carry us spon and safely 
To some refugo beyond the sea.” 

She bent down her face, and kissed him 
On his aching fevered eyes. 

And wept some tears on his hosora, 

Till tho old priest bade them rise. 

Then the dell was a holy temple. 

And tho sward was an.altar green. 

Whore they knelt before God together. 

Midst witnesses unseen: 

All tho soft-breathing watchers,— 

Tho angels who come and go 
'Twixt earth and merciful Heaven 
In hours of joy and woo,— 

All the unspoken blessings 

That wait upon lovo and youth. 

Gathered and hovered around them 
To hear them plight their troth. 

Part thb Fourth. 

There is joyful shouting in Ashbum town. 

The people crowd round tho gate; 

Sir Ralph and his lady and all their folk 
Are riding through in stato. 

Six goodly sons go in their train ; 

Sir Ralph is stalwart, but gray; 

And Joan has passed with tho passing time. 

To August from blooming May. 

Loud ring tho bolls in the ancient tower; 

Sir Ralph looks up with a smile: 

“ Swcot wife, dost thou mind how thou used to steal 
In tho night full many a mile, 

To bring mo food to tho bonnie doll 
In the forest beyond tho Force ? 

Ah, Jean, it seems but as yesterday 
Since wo met in the golden gorso." 

Next to Lady Jean rides her oldest-born. 

And three little lads of his: 

" Dear Ralph,” says she, “ I can count the years 
Only by signs like these. 

Six sous of ours, all hardy men, 

And twelve slight boys of theirs,— 

'Tis a long yesterday, dear lord. 

That brings us such blessed cares.” 

“ Fair wife, I am young when I look at thee. 

Thou hast such love in thy face 1 
Can forty years and more have gone 
Since wo left this homelike place ?” 

" Forty-fhreo years of exile, Balph,— 

Of exile, but not of grief: 

0, lot us not count our sorrows, love. 

They seem so few and brief 1 
No; let us reckon our blessings. 

Those noble and loyal sons,— 

The treasures that God has given, Ralph,— 

And all their tender ones.” 
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“ Thy yoioe is shaken and faint, lore, 
There are tears in thy gentle eyes. 

Ah, dame, it is sweet to remember 
Old troubles when they arise.” 

“ It was that I saw a graye, Ealph, 

That we could not bring away,— 

A grave in the Flemish town, Ealph, 
That wo mode one winter-day. 

The sun is out on the cornlands. 

The shadows play hide end seek. 

How is it with that old graveyard ? 

Ah, dearest, my heart is weak ! 

I cannot but think how sweetly 
Our little maiden smiled; 

Forgive me, love, if I hurt thee,— 

She was our youngest child.” 

“ Dame, she went first to Jieaven ; 

God took her—0, be thou still! 

See how many He left thco ! 

And fret not against His ■will.” 

“Look, grandam, the crimson banners. 
Where high on the walls they float; 
And look at the waving kerchiefs 
From the drawbridge over the moat! 
Why are these people shouting, 

As forth from their doors they conic?” 
“My darling, these cries are pleasant. 
Because they wclcoiuo us home.” 

“Who is this ancient lady 

That a servant leads by the hand. 
Stepping so slow and careful, 

Yet looking so proud and grand ?’’ 

“ God save ye, my little daughter! 

Wlio are all these with thee ? 

For God has darkened my eyeballs. 

And their faces I cannot see." 

“ They are my sons, good mother, 

Six sons and twelve lads more. 

And thi.s is Sir Ealph, m 3 ' husband,— 
Together wc arc a score; 

For God has prospered our marriage; 

The king has vouchsafed us grace; 
And we have come back to Ashburn 
To rest in the midst of our race.” 




[Tlie Editors of tiio Nationat. MAaAztsR cannot rntnm unavailable 
Pauera, except in cases vhero it may soeni douirabte to communicate 
with the writers.] 


“ To the Greeks,” says Aristotle, “ belongs dominion over 
the barbarians, bocauso the former h.ave the understanding 
"requisite to rule; the latter, the body onl 3 ', to obey.” This 
was all very well in tho days of Alexander; it is stilt the 
doctrine of every man who owns a slave;—but England has 
adopted a wiser creed; has carved on her white cliffs a 
i nobler motto; has pledged her soul to the extirpation of 
! slavery from the earth ; has fought for it, argued for it, even 
paid for it, and is just as likely to become a South Sea island 
or an Indian jungle as to change her mind about the ques¬ 
tion whether men, women, and children ought to be bought 
and sold. Faithful to this cause, she turns with constant 
solicitude to her sister in tho West; and if the news came 
to-morrow that America had emancipated her slaves, there 
would be «^out of joy amongst us such as few other events 
could posidMjr call forth. 


It is nevertheless an astounding fact, that the news wo 
should receive at first so gladly would, at the present mo¬ 
ment, bo more fatal to ourselves than war against a world 
in arms, more ruinous than all tho plagues of E^pt, and as 
likely to plunge us into the ruthless misery of civil strife as 
a seven years’ fanuno or a reign of tyranny. _ | 

Wo livo by our commerce. Om commerce is tho fruit 
of our manufactories. The existence of our manufactories 
depends on the supply of raw materials; and of those raw j 
materials the most important by far is the cotton grown for 
iis by the slave-states of America. There are mure than 
2000 cotton factories in England; they employ nc.arly 
400,000 pair of hands; the numbers of those engaged in 
making tho machinery, providing tho coals, and carrying on 
the trade, is probably very much larger. One third of our 
whole export trade consists in the shipment of cotton goods 
spun and woven by these factories. Wo sent these goods 
abroad best year to the value of nearly forty millions sterling, 
after supplying also the whole internal consumption of the 
British isles. To feed these whirling mills, to mnploy the.se 
Tuultitndes, to c.arry on this prodigious business, we have to 
import a quantity of raw cotton which weighed last year 
about 900,000,000 of ]>ounds. Of thi.s vast quantity, three- 
(juartcr.? of the whole came from tho United States. We ro- 
eoive, in fact, from America every day of our lives enough 
cotton-wool to stop the ears of every man, woman, and child 
on the face of the globe; and tho whole of it has been grown, 
jiickod, cleaned, and paekbd by slaves. Gur inusliiis, onr 
('.aliens, our t.niies, our cotton-tliread,—the most beautiful fa¬ 
brics of modern looms, and the most indispensable articles of 
modern comfort,—have ji.assed fibre h}' fibre through the dark 
fingers of negroes, with the lash at their backs and the curso 
of slavery on their souhs. 

Fow wo know by' dearly-bought experience the first effect 
of enniin ipation iqioii liiiiimn beings whose lives have been 
degraded by long and hojieless captivity. Ambition 1ms 
(lied out ; aspiration is extinguished. Tlio wants remaining 
.are purely .animal ones; and when the freed bondsman has 
done enough to Satisfy' these, he will do no more. 'There is 
no doubt wliatever that if America, by any sudden act, were 
to liberate her slaves, conqmlsory labour would be ch.anged 
at once into comparative idleness; and as no other labour 
can bo had on the sjiot at'any price; as the American coUon- 
plant is an anniml, which must lie sown, reared, and gathered 
witliin a ye.ar; as even a partial cessation of labour for a few 
months onl y would be fatal to the whole crop, and as there 
is no eon.siderahlo stock of cotton ever laid up licforchand,— 
our mills, the main.springs of our wealth, would be left with¬ 
out material to work upon, and must stop perforce with such 
a shock as England never felt before. 

This fact is perfectly understood in Manebester, and it 
is a very ugly one in every point of view. Wc do not wish 
to dwell on its commercial signifioauce. That is tlic most 
obvious part of the business, and ample justice will be done 
to it by those whose solf-iutcrest is urging them to acts of 
sclf-presorvation. 'Wo would rather point out its hearings 
upon tho wider and higher question of human freedom,— 
the question as to how much longer the wants of civilised 
and Christian nations are !o depend for 'their supply on tho 
forced and blood-liought service of.iiie slave. 

Tho growth of tho British cotton inanufactnro is in itsolf 
a general benefit to the world. It spreads the comfort of 
cheap clothing and the advantage of commercial intercourse 
ill all directions. But its effect upon the Slavery question 
is extremely powerful and extremely unfortunate. Wo are 
customers at good prices for any quantity of cotton that 
America can grow. In the present state of her population, she 
can only gi-ow it by slave-labour. In Texas and .elsewhere 
she has vast unoccupied territory, where i£ could bo grown 
with great profit, if there were only slaves enough for tho 
purpose; and the demand for them has in consequence become 
so eager, that the re-opening of the Slave-trade with Africa 
has been seriously proposed by the Southern States, and may 
very possibly bo insisted on in some shape or other. This is 
♦ 
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not all. If the planters of America are deeply interested in 
the extension of slavery, the spinners of England know that 
the existence of their own trade still depends on the eon- 
tinuauoe of that baleful institution. The moral influence of 
England is groat in a good cause. We may, and wo ought, to 
give most valuable aid to that great American party whose 
watchword is Emancipation. Hut can it be supposed that 
England will over throw her whole weight into the scale of 
frticdom, will over do her utmost to encourage the trembling 
virtue of u sister nation, will ever desire from the bottom of 
her heart the extinction of slavery in the United States, 
while the ruin of her own cotton trade, with all its terrible 
oonsc<iuoucos, is the price she may expect to pay for the ac¬ 
complishment of her philanthropical designs? It is out ofthe 
question; it is more than can bo asked of human nature; 
may, the very noblest souls may well bo pardoned if they 
stand aghast and hesitating. 'I'lio case of our own colonics 
had nothing parallel with this. Our Wcst-Indian islands 
supplied us with sugar and ooffeo; but sugar .and coffee could 
be had in any quantity from other parts of the world us well. 
The defleienc}' caused by the cmaneipation of oiir own slaves 
has, iu fact, been filled up in tliis way; and even if it had not, 
the articles themselves were not the staides of manufacture,' 
and the want of them would not have caused any serious 
stoppage of our iudustiy. For Anieri(!nii cotton, however, 
there is at pre.sout no substitute. We depend upon it as cii- 
tindy as the silkworm depends on flic luullierry-trce. Tliis 
is a plain truth. It may at any moment become a fearful 
one. The same year which has seen a demand mode for the 
restoration of the slave-trade Ims also seen ono insurrection 
among the shive.s. It has been put down, sternly, cruell}^ 
and successfully ; hut it reveals a hidden gulf and a smoul¬ 
dering fire, where the passions of throe million brutalised 
and ignorant souls lie heaving .and burning. 

There is a mountain on the borders of Tibet whoso peak 
of everlasting ice has been trodden by no foot of man. The 
condor fiio.s over it, and looks down from that frigid height 
over the watersheds of two great rivers. On the north tlio 
Indus, oil the south the Ganges, has its source, lietween 
them lie the phaiiis of India; the great empire whose name 
and destiny England has united with her own. India, at 
the present moment, rciiiaiii.s what it has been from time 
inimeniorial—-the greatest cotton-growing eonntry in the 
world. The East, and not the West, is the native home of 
tlio cotton-trade. Cotton is itself an Arabic word ; calico is 
derived from Calicut; muslin, from Mosul. Tlie quantity of 
cotton produced annually in India is probably twice as much 
ns our wliolo consuiiiptioii. If half of it found its way to 
England, wo sliould be as independent of the American 
slave-states as wo arc of the Kussian corn-fields. Yet we 
received last year from India only one-sixth of our supply ; 
this was tlio largest importation that had over Iieon made; 
it was made under the impulso of unusually high prices; 
and if on a sudden we wanted two or throe times as raiioh, it 
is certain that, under present circumstanoes, wo could not 
got it. How this happens is easily explained. 

The staple, that is, the fibre, of Indian cotton is shorter 
than the Amorlcaiv,ptaple; it is in some respects inferior 
also in texture. The-couditiou in which it arrives in Eng- 
land is worse, both in regard to dirt and damage, and the 
use of it requires a certain alteration in our machinery. 
The Indian product fetches, therefore, a lower prico than 
the^ American in the English market. There is, in the 
ordinary qualities, a general difference of about twopence a 
pound, or twenty-five per cent. But the cost of production 
in India is astonishingly small. A man’s labour can be had 
there for little more than the rioo he lives on. A rupee a 
month ^will keep Jiim from starvation; and if he gets two or 
throe times as much, he is prosperous. Slave-labour, on the 
other .hand, is dear labour; and ^ough .the African is a 
more powerful fellow and a better worker than the Hindoo, 
--though he works with the whip behind him, has all the 
aids of Saxon intelligence and oapital| aitfl produces per acre 
fully four times the Kldian average, yet the first cost of raw 


cotton in America is twice as great as on the plains of Hin¬ 
dustan. The price obtained by Indian cotton, low as it is, 
ought therefore to pay the ciiltiva’tor well, and to draw largo 
quantities from his hands. Yet it does nothing of the kind. 
When American cotton happens to be dear, the Hindoo gets 
a raodorato profit; but when it happens to ho cheap, he gets 
little or nothing. He is beaten, ift point of fact, and pushed 
out of the market by his American competitor, notwith¬ 
standing the very small comparative cost of his own culti¬ 
vation. This strange an^aly is tlio effect of a very simple 
cause. 

It is not the Cost of production, it is the cost of transit 
that is the largest item in the cotton-trade; and it is this 
that makes all the difference. The freight across the ocean 
itself is a very unimportant part of it. It is a shorter voyage 
from New Orleans than from Bombay; but that matters little. 
The real diflbroiiee is, that whereas in America the moans 
of transit by land and water from the interior to the porta 
of shipment ate excellent and abundant, in India there are 
positively neither roads, caiiahs, nor navigable rivers, by which 
the produce of the country can ho brought safely and cheaply 
to tlio coast. iSucli cotton as wc receive from it is brought 
on tho backs of bullocks, along tracks impassahlo by any 
thing on wheels, across hills, deserts, and imbridgcd rivers, 
the journeys being often hundreds of miles in length, and 
weeks or months in duration. It frequently costs thirty 
times as much jier mile to bring tho cotton from tho planta¬ 
tion to liomhay or Surat as it does to bring it from tho 
plantation to New Orleans; while the injury from wet and 
exposure during these barbaric exjieditioiis is enormous and 
uii.avoidahlo. This is the root of the whole matter ; and the 
subject is of such national importance, that every Briton 
ought to make up liis mind to understand at least the lead¬ 
ing facts of the case. The cotton of India is not at present 
so good as that of America, but it is good enough for most 
pnrjioses. It is good enough to he used to any extent while 
it can be had at the present average prices; and these prices 
would pay (ho grower a splendid profit, and lead in conse¬ 
quence to all those improvcinonts in culture wliicli are sure 
to follow the certainty of commereial gains, if there were 
only tho means of convoying it cheaply and safely from tho 
fields to the sea. We have held Iialia for years with ahso- 
liite power; its petty princes are our puppets and slaves ; 
it yields an enormous revenuo; tve can do ivliat wo will 
with it, and yet wo have not made a dozen important lines 
of road in tho whole peninsula. Nobody, however, knows 
better than John Bull that a bad road is the road to ruin. 
The greatest road-makers have al\va 3 'H been the greatest 
nations. In this little land of England we. have 30,000 
miles of turnpike-road and ftOOO miles of railway. If wo 
want an opposite example, there is Spain before our eyes. 
'J'hcre are no roads in Spain ; and she remains to this hour 
as poor as Job, as proud as Lucifer, as ignorant as her own 
mules, and at least three centuries behind tho rest of Europe 
iu every thing except her wine ami her fleas. 

Now a great deal is being written and said about tho 
'growth of Indian cotton, and the duty of (Tovernment to do 
something to increase the supply; hut it is much to be 
feared that many years will ho lost, and a vast amount of 
energy wasted in the prosecution of schemes, e.xeollcnt in 
themselves but perfectly useless for the infemind purpose, 
while tho ono grand evil remains Tho a])imicrs of Man¬ 
chester, for example, have joined together to promote im¬ 
provement in tho culture of the Indian cotton-fields by every 
means in their power. They will suppl}' seed, m.achinery, 
and information,—all of which are needed; but this will 
avail but little by itself. A single good road from Bombay 
to Hyderabad would do more to improve culture, quality, 
and production, than half-a-dozen societies. But a whole 
network of roads is needed before India can supply cotton 
enough for our wants at home. At prcsctit the Vast quan¬ 
tities grown there arc used on the spot. We export a good 
deal of calico to Hindustan; hut the natives are still clothed 
ohiofly in fabrics of their own manufacture. All this might 
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Iw cbsnged'; might hring tbs Khole of their cotton to 
En^ind,Md totnni it in caHoo, to the idTiHiUgn of both 
pSrtise; and there ia room enough end iabonr enoagh is 
tlw Decofa and in Guzeret to groir tenfold the present 
quanbUy^ but the onlj mapo that can bring about suoh a 
'> change la tha magic of ro^mahing,—and road-mahing on 
aaoh a loale aa nothing bat the direct efforts of the Qorern- 
jnaut can aocoippliah within any calculable time. 

' nilfi in truth, ia the disheartening part of the bnsineaa. 
For any thing In fhe' shapo of puhllo wa(rkB Upi Indian 
^ Qoivernment isAno of the worst ^|pcntiTe machines in the 
' world, EVom the eolipctor to the Board of Bevonue; from 
the Board of Berenue to the Local Council; from the Local 
Council to the fiiiprome Council; irom the Supreme Council 
to England; Ibpm England back again through all these 
Vernal stages;—such is the hopeful journey on which almost 
every project has to start, when it involves the idea of some¬ 
thing actualljvto hu done. It is no use dospairlDg, however. 
Tho work mi^it be accomplisbed. Even an Indlui govom- 
msnt mi^t be badgered into activity. 

It will not do to be beguiled with the promise of Indian 
railways. They will do incalculable good ; but they ore 
slow and costly works, and will herdly bo formed into a 
complete system in hslfa-ccntury. There are at tliia mo¬ 
ment only three lines of railway open in all India, and 
thoir aggregate length at tha present time is littlo ovor 
300 miles. They are designed, moreover, rather on a mili¬ 
tary than a commercial plan, are tho property of companies, 
who are raveuons for immediate dividends of ten per cent, 
and will he worked on a scale of charges far too high for 
the tree interests of the country. Good common reads and 
hridges in all directions, the improvement of rivers, and tho 
construction of cannls,—these ore tlte grand anti pressuig 
wants of India. Such works as these co^d bo done at once, 
and at a comparatively triding coat. A despotic road-maker, 
with a staff of engineers, snSiciaut authority, the necessary 
' funds, and no restraint upon him except the obligation to 
got his work done within a pven time, would cover India 
with passable roads, and arrange a practical system of tolls 
and rapa,^ in the course of five years. He would moke 
mistakes, of course; there would he jobbing and there would 
he waste; but the thing would positively be done, and would 
be worth ten times the outlay. The money oan be borrowed 
at any moment. Ten millions might do it, or it might cost 
twenty; if it cost a hundred, it would repay itself in a 
single generation. 'We do not scruple to bemw for the 
necesaitios of war; why not for the necessities of peace ? 
Common reads can never be dispensed with by any exten¬ 
sion of railways ; nay, the railways themselves depend 
very largely for thoir snccess on tho avenues by which 
traffic cou'ho brought to them from the country on cither 
side. 

Some trifling improvements in the moans of transit have 
actually boon made in India. The most aggravating thing 
about t^m is, thoir marked snccesa', for it shows much 
ia possible, and how much is neglected. Between India and 
Ceylon, for Instanco, a reef of sunken rocks, too near the 
surface fbr ships of any sue to sail over them, caused the 
traffic between tho Island and Uadras to be carried on by 
means of very small vessels at a heavy rate of expense. A 
ftw years ago these rocks wore blasted, and the channel 
deepened by some five or six foei, to tha disgust, it is said, 
of certain oysters,* bnt with an estonishipg result in its 
effboti on trade. The simple blasting of the^secks, so aa to 
allow larger vessels to pass, immediately reduced t^ freight 
on com between. Ccylau and the peninsula about twelve 
shillings a ton, and increased the traffic ninefold. The river 
Qodavery, again, flows right througk the cotton-fields of the 
Dec«an foils into tho Bay ofBengsl some distanee north 
oTMadTM. It is not properly navigable! but there la nothing 
to prevent it from being inade so tat hundreds-^f milea 
Hear the mouth of it improvemente have reaBy been begun, 

their aneoess, aa for as they go, has been striking. The 
•innly iu(y is, that they go no farther, and that while water- i 


lommnnication conld he had so easily with so importaiit a 
listrio^ the work is ao long delayed. 

case stands thus before the British n at io n. Indi a 
g in give us aa much cotton aa we pleese aa soon as we give 
lar roads to cany it on, and will improve her culture ea 
icon oa we improve her gslns. moment that an 

ihnndaat supply Is sent to us from the che^ foee labour of 
he East, the dear alave-laboot oCAmeiioa will be stripped 
o a great extent of its profitable character, the greatest 
ittmulus to the demand for slaves will be taken away, ud 
vhile we relieve outaelyee from a cODtinually impending 
longer, we ahall at the same time remove one of the chief 
ibstaclcs to the liberty of tho*African raoe. Let every one 
vbo speaks of India speak of toads. Id ethics, there is a 
ood to perdition aa well aa a road to glory; but a praotio- 
ble read of any kind in India is assuredly a road te freedom 
nd civil isatlon. 
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LORD EHLISTOUH.—A LOVE-STORY. 

BT THE AtTBOB OF “tHB HEAD OF THE FAUtT," “ JOUK UAlilFAE, 
aEFTLEHAH,” BTC. 


IV. 

BusnTEfB kept me in Liverpool for tTinw weeke without 
intcrmiaiiion. My father could only find time to go down 
once to Lythwaito for a day and a night. Hie mccaeant 
burden and reaponaibility of money-making, money-taming, 
and monoy-sponding,—the cruel alavory of richea, — aome- 
timoB weighed heavily upon oven his stout heart. 

" Mark,” ho would Bometimea aay to mo, when we were 
laying ouj heads together over bnaiaeas-matlcra iu the email 
parlour till Jong after office-bonra, “ I aotnelimos think I'd 
ha’ done hotter to ha’ loft thee a clerk, aa I was myaelf when 
thee wert a bit of a lad, going back'arda and for’arda ’twixt | 
thia and the little hooae at Evorton. Heigho, my boy, 1 
hope theell get more good than thy father gets out of Lytb- 
waito Hall." 

It did aonwtimea Beam to ma atraiige that ho and I, work- 
ing here, in thia niuaty rooni, nnder the coatee flare of gas¬ 
light, aometimes lifting our eyes from the tnoaa of papen 
and mazes of figuroa to exchange a word or two, then again 
ailonce,—it seemed psaeing strange thst he and I abould 
have any part or lot in the splendonra of Lythwute Hall. 

Ibr its splendours, they might go to the winds; but 
then it had some swoetneises too. Every Sunday,—that 
being the only day 1 had time to let them como,—I uoed to 
he faMQted by w^ from the May-hedges, by the sound of 
rooka cawing, or the soft single twitter young tbmihea 
going to aleep in the rustling trees. 

Monday, when my tiAber oame baok, I asked hnn If 
all were going on well at home. 

" All well, and particularly quiet. Your mother,” with 
a twinkle ofhia keen eye,—“your poor dear mother has 
quito given up telling folk how vary mnoh she m ■»««>« lead 
^listoun." 

He wta gone, then, safe and Bure. Well, let him go, 
and prosperity go with him. He was a fine fellow in bis 
way; bnt he canid have done us littla good, or we hhn. 
Why he came among ue et all, whether from i^-intMaat 
(yet rich and inflnential aa my father wee, oommon juatioe 
oondemued me for anqweting the young noblenMn of that), 
or whether it was one of thoee mare idle adventurea wU^' 
an idle yimng men ie prone to^ I atm was lgh<w«t) to 
throw no further mystery ovar the mattarv I remain jgno. 
rant to this day. 

fiometimas in tha dull round of bushwH, wUek nbiimid 

my fhther and myself ag effectually aa if we were two *•- 

in a mill, or two convicts workmg hand-liuted fide ty eM* , 
there would suddenly edme acrasa me^e viaton of that May 
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enjoyable life, pictures from which lord Erlistoun had given 
us at Lythwaito,—and I had seen Jean’s eyes light up on 
listening,—^pictures of summer sunrises in the Alps, of sum¬ 
mer sunsets over the Euganoan hills, of exquisite moon- 
lights, brighter than our dull northern days, while lazily 
rocking on the blue Mediterranean seas, or skimming in and 
out among the lovely isles of the Grecian Archipelago. All 
pleasure, nothing but pleasure; bounded by no duties, bur¬ 
dened with no cares. 

Yet, would I have exchanged lives? No. 

One Saturday afternoon, when I was just thinking of 
J>i®i “thinking, too, whether it would bo possible to get 
away by the last tmn that night for a little, a very little, 
pleasure,—my notion of pleasure,—K)ur housekeeper ushered 
into the. back piarlour “ Lord Erlistoun." ' 

I was surprised, and probably I showed it; for ho looked 
awkward, that is, awkward for him. 

Again, as I seem always to keep on saying, let me be 
just to him; let me not deny that delicate courtesy, that 
charming grace, which made the least thing he did well 
done; which, after the first, forcedAhO little dark parlour 


and mo to brighten up in his company. He gave no rea¬ 
sons for his visit, except a slight apology for “interrup¬ 
tion but sat down as if determined to be friendly and at 
case. 

We talked upon ordinary topics; then, on his inquiring 
after my “ family,” about Lythwaite Hall. 

" You go down every Saturday, I believe ?" ho said. 

Was that the reason of his coming ? Was it only through 
me that he could hear,—as, in spite of all his calm. polite- 
ness, he seemed, nervously eager to hear,—any tidings of 
Lythwaite HaU? 

At my age, a man is seldom without some penetration, 
especially when his observation is sharpened by certain 
facts which concern no one but himself. I think I can de¬ 
tect falsehood in feeling or expression, and can likewise 
Aspect any fooling which is evidently honest and true. 

Jean had “ taken care,” she plainly said. Perhaps one 
might even afford a little temporary regret for the tempo¬ 
rary pain of young Lord Erlistoun. 

I told him I did not go every Saturday; Imt intended to 
be at home to-night. 
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“ Ah, indeed t It must bo a pleasant thing to be able to 
say, as you say it, that thoroughly English word, ‘ home.’ ” 

'Ihereupon we diverged, in an abstract way, upon differ¬ 
ent branches of this same subject. I detected in what Lord 
Erlistoun said many turns of thought, nay, even of phrase, 
which I recognised as my cousin Jean’s. I have often no- 
ticed tliis fact,—how one person will involuntarily imitate, 
not merely the tone of mind, but slight peculiarities of word 
or gesture belonging to the one other person who has most 
influence over him or her. 

Again, I say, both on this account, and from a certain 
Tcstlossnoss which, well as ho disguised it, pervaded his 
whole manner, tlioiights, and plans,—for ho poured out to 
me, unwilling and mireaponsivo confidant, a great many of 
those,—I could not help i'poliug eorry for Ijord Erlistoun. 

Rising to leave, ho s.iid suddenly, " You are going homo 
to-niglit I might 1 burden you with these?" 

'I'wo lotterf; one addressed to my mothor, the other to 
Miss Dowglas. Probably noticed my surprise; for he 
continued ; 

“ 'I'hcy are, you perceive, from Lady Erlistoun. She 
wished tliem delivered to-night; and I think 1 have reason 
to helicvo your Lythwaito post Ls nneertain. May I ask of 
you this favour on the part of my mother V” 

He always spoke somewhat haughtily when mentioning 
the word “ favourand yet to-day there, was a hesitating 
humility about him too. 

“I was not aware of any shnrtooinings in the Lythwaito 
post j hut 1 will deliver these safely.” 

“ 'Xhank you. And you return on Monday ?” 

“ I really cannot Inform you, Lord Erlistoun.” 

, All these miles the letters stumied to lie burning in my 
pocket. Men, cspeuially young men, visit about as they 
will, in cirele.s higher or lower than their own. Iflumcjur- 
ahla in themselves, there is no reason why they shnuhl not 
he accepted and acceptable; hut with women it is different, 
or society thinks so. What on earth did Lady Erlistoun 
want with my mother and my cousin Joan ? 

1 reached home lute: they had not oxiiectod mo. Tho 
drawing-room windows were dark, However, in tho little 
hreakfast-room I found them both prosidiug over a large 
heap of now houschokl-linon, my mother looking busy and 
pleased, as she always did when, on any excuse, she could 
put off the fine lady and be tlio housewife once more ; Jean 
rather pale and ajixiou.s; hut she brightened up when slie | 
saw 1110 at the door. 

“ Ah, cousin Mark!” j 

“ Mark, my dear boy 

Lord Erlistoun had said truly; it was pleasant coming 
home. I did not for an hour or iiioro deliver the two letters. 
My mother opened hens in a flutter of ciirio.sity. 

“ Dear me ! llless my heart! Wliy, Jane!” 

But Jean had taken up hers, and gone out of the room. 

When she came haok, it was merely to say, " Good night, 
Mai'kand she said it hastily. J'wo hot roses burnt on each 
chock ; but her hand was very cold. It struck to my heart. 

1 am no advocate for the roniantie dignity of silence, 
that is, between two people who, liowever much or little 
their mutual regard, understand and heliovo in one another. 
With such, silence is often no virtue; merely cowardice, 
selfishness, or pride. 

“ Do not go," I said ; "I want to speak to you.” 

“I can’t; I must not stay.” 

“ Only a minute. Sit downfor she was trembling. 
“ Lady Erlistoun is coming to call hero on Monday. Did 
you know ?’’ 

“Yes, ho told me.” 

He! that little momentous word. But I passed it over ; 
itiwould not do to stand upon trifles now. 

“ Cousin, I should like to know,—not that I have the 
slightest right to ask, and you must not answer, if you have 
the slightest objection,—hut I should just like to know, in 
explanation of something ho let fall, whether, since he loft, 
you have heard from Lord Erlistoun’/” 


She paused a moment, and then said slowly and sadly, 
“ He has written to me almost every day; but I have never 
answered a single letter.” 

ISTo need to ask what the letters were about; no Peed to 
guess what their effect must have been, coming thus, every 
day,—and strong must have been the impulse to make Lord 
Erlistoun do any thing regularly every day,—coming from a 
young man, fbesh in all the pas.sion, the poetry of his youth. 

I stood silent by the chimney-piccc, meeting in the mir¬ 
ror over it a familiar face, well-known in Liverpool ware¬ 
houses and on tho Liverpool’Change; seeing, too, in the 
distance beyond', that poor flushed face of Joan’s. At last 
she turned, and hid it on the sofa-pillow. 

"Do help me, Mark. I hare been so very misorahlo.” 

I took a chair and sat down, opposite tho gi-atc, with 
my back to her, and said—sometbing or another, 'rhen I 
waited, and waited in vain. My mother called from tlio 
staircase, “Mark, it’s bedtime; see that the liouso is locked 
up;” and 1 answered from tho parloUr-door,'to prevent her 
coming in. 

“ Now, Jean, tell me.” 

Slio told mo; just what I had feared, ua}’, expected, 
'riioro is no noocssity to give her precise words; indend, 
sho explained no more than tho hare fact that she might 
have been Lady Erli.si.oun. 

“1 thought you said you had ‘ taken care.’ ” 

“Ay, that’.s tho tiling. It was my pride, my wicked 
self-reliance; 1 thought I wa.s doing him good; I wanted to 
do him good ; I liked him to like me. But I never thought 
—0, Mark, if I did wrong I have boon punished !” 

Punished! Thou even thoiigli his letters came day after 
day,^—oven though by some miaocountabie moans he had 
persuaded his lady-mother to como and eondc.scemliiiglf 
investigate his choice, there was no fear. I had judged her 
rightly. Our Jean would not marry Lord Erlistoun. 

“I know it will not last; ho is too young. Aftrt’-a little 
it will soom to him no more than a dream. And 1 may have 
done him some good, after all. Was I so wrong, Mark ?” 

I attempted not fi-om any false kindness to compromise 
tho truth. I said, it was likely that she had been in .some 
way wrong, since, as she had herself acknowledged, in simi¬ 
lar ciroiimstancos the woman is r.arely free from blame. 

" Ay, that is it; that is my self-reproach and fear. Yet, 
0 M.'irk, if you knew what it was to foci your youth .going 
—to feel, too, that you never had had its full value, that 
there had been no love in it, and now it was going, gone; 
and if some one came and loved yon, or thought he did, 
saiil you were the only ercat.ure in tho world who could 
make him hajipy, make him goml; if you saw, too, that 
there was some truth in what he said, that if you had been 
younger or he older, or if other thing.s had been more level 
between you both,—you might—” 

“Je.in,” I said, startled by the cxpre.ssion of her eyes, 
“ do you love Lord Erlistoun ?” 

" I tvm afraid I do.” 

So in a moment tho whole face of things was altered; 
BO, in less than a moment, that “ ship” which Jean used to 
laugh .about, as being with most people so long in “coming 
horns,” wont down, down, without the flapping of a sail or 
straining of a must, to tho bottom of tho sea. 

Otherwisci I might have perceived something unnatural 
in those live slow words, something not right in any car 
except the lover’s being the first to hear them. As it was, 
I simply heard them, in all their force and significance to 
both our lives; and, so recognising them, entered upon tho 
duty of mine. 

'riiis was plain as daylight. There arc none who feel 
more s.acredly the absolute right of love for love, than those 
to whom fate has denied its possession. 

Jean camo behind me, and laid her hand on my shoulder. 
She might. Henceforward I could no more have touched 
it, except cousinly or brotherly; than I could have put out 
my hand to steal the crown-jewels, 

“ Well, Mark." 
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" Well, Jean.”' 

“I think ’tU time wo said good night." 

" dood ni|‘ht, then.” A look up into her bonding face, 
wliioh was pale, drawn, and hard, “ You will bo happy, 
never fear.” 

“No; what I told you has no reference to—^to that. If 
any thing, it prevents it, and makes easier what 1 did upon 
instinet for his good os well as mine. No, Mark; I shall 
always remain .lean Uowglas." 

With a smile that made her face saint-liko in its sadness, 
she jjassed out of my sight. 

But wo cannot be in a state of saint-hood always. Cer¬ 
tain facts which four dun walls might that night have borne 
witness to, till such time as the rookery was all astir in the 
weary dawn, gave mo a clue to certain other facts, whieli 
Joan's oxcooding paleness next morning alone betrayed. 

Thero was happily no one at homo but us throe. 1 
kept my mother safe out of the way the best part of Sunday, 
and on Monday forenoon. 

My good mother,—.she belmved admirably. Only a few 
nods and winks in confidcncn with me, and an .alTcetionato 
lingering over .lean, iudiealed her porei'jition of what was 
going on, or her prophetic aiiliciiiation of what was un¬ 
doubtedly coming. After the first expression of jilcasure, 
sho did not oven refer to Lady Erlisloun’s vi.sit, and, more¬ 
over, gave me a hint to the same ])ur]jort. 

“ Yon see, sho doesn’t like to be noticed. Very natural; 
I was ju.st the same myself when your father was <u)urting, 
Mark, my dear." 

Monday came. My' mother wa.s ratln.'r fidgetty; dressed 
herself directly after breakfast in her gayest silk gown, and 
strongly objected to .lean’.s, of some soli gray stull'—mouse- 
colour—her usual morning-dress. 

“0 don’t, please,” Jean answere<l, in a weary tone. 
“ What doc.s it signify ?” 

“Well,” my mothor commented, after w'alching her 
stand arranging the dr.awing-rooni flowers, her cuHtomary 
daily duty, and then sit down fo work in the far window,— 
" well, T don’t think it docs signify'. I’oor Kinma Brown 1 
I wonder what sho would havo thought of her daughter.” 

Ami my mother wiped her eyes, for all she seemed so 
proud and pleased. 

Not many minutes after, she rmshed hack into tho draw¬ 
ing-room, all in a flurry. Lady Erlistoun’s carriage was 
coming up tho avenue. 

“Who is in itV” I asked. .lean did not stir. 

“ Only herself. Dear mo, how very odd of Lord Erli,s- 
toun!” 

I thought diffcroutly. 

Lady Erlistoun was a very handsome woman. Yon saw 
at once whore her son had inherited his delicate profile, ins 
full soft eye. Tho likeness might have been stronger when 
she was young, or would bo as be gi'ow old. In their world, 
tho years between twenty-four and forty-four cffoct niucli. 

She resembled her son in imannor too. She paid various 
elegantly implied compliments to my mother on the exceed¬ 
ing beauty of Lythwaito Hall, and h'or own desire to soo it; 
then went ou graciously to explain bow she happened to be 
staying o night at the Bishop’s, and was nnwilling to return 
north without having had tho pleasure of making Mrs. 
Browne’s acquaintance; and so on, and so on, never al¬ 
luding to any particular object of her visit, nor noticing, 
except by tho customary aoknowledgniout, the lady who 
was presented to her as “ Miss Dowglas.” 

Nor when, after this formal introduction. Miss Dowglus 
slowly retreated to her seat, could a less sharp eye than 
mine havo detected tho oocasional wandering of Lady Erlis- 
toun 8 ^keenly inquisitive as women are of women—anato¬ 
mising her at a glance from top to toe. 

Jean sat still, proudly quiet, unmistakably fair. 

“ Miss Dowglas, will you take me to aee your rosery? 
Erlistoun has spoken much of your beautiful roses." This 
was the first time she had mentioned her son’s name. 

Jean crossed the room. Lady Eflistoun watched her. 
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every step, every trick of gesture and action of hands, as 
sho showed the flowers in the vases ; listened attentively to 
every word that fell froni her lips, dropped easily in th.at low- 
toned, pure English, not, alack! as my dear good Lanca- 
sldre mother talked. 

Lot another mother meet equal justice. She, who had 
been used all her life to these external reflnomouts, valuing 
them far beyond thoir worth,—and yet they are worth no 
little, as indications of greater things,—let her be judged 
fairly. Nay, I doubt now if even my mother’s son and 
Jean’s cousin liad a right to feel his heart so liot within 
him while this noble lady stood conversing with and invos- 
tigating the other lady (yea, she recognised that self-evi¬ 
dent fact, I saw), whom her only son desired to set in her 
own place, as Liidy Erlistoun. 

And for J can ? 

Once or twi<!c, at the bent side-face, at some accidental 
family tone, which you can detect in most foiecs, I could 
see .Tttan’.s coinposnro stirred; otherwise sho was, as she 
was sure to be, Bini})ly herself. Her mind she could dis¬ 
guise, or rather conceal, and in degree her feelings ; but her 
charucter never. To attempt it would have been to her an 
ignoble liyi)ocris}'. 

I followed thtun .as they moved slowly up and down tho 
garden, (alking of books, pictures, CJontiucntal life,—as Jean 
could talk, if iiece.saary, and did so. In no way could I de¬ 
tect in her the least faltering, tlie least paltering with what 
she owcmI to herself, or to us Brownes. 

Us Brownes 1 Tliougb Lady Erlistoun was extremely 
gracious, though she had too miicli solf-respcot not to fuHll 
to the last letter whatever courtesy she had evidently set 
herself to perform, still one fell, if one did not sec, tho soft, 
intangible, but inevitable, line .she drew between Jean Dow- 
glas and “ ns Brownes.” 

In leaving, she held out her hand, “ I trust we shall 
meet again. Miss Dowglas.” 

“ Y'ou arc kind to wish it, L.sdy Erlistoun.” 

And so tlu!}' jihrtcd. 'When, after seeing her to her car¬ 
riage, I returned to bid iny inotlicr and cousin good-by,—for 
I was starting,— ! found Jean had gone up at onco to her 
own room. 

Two days after, my' lather showed me a letter from Lord 
Erlistoun, eiiclo.stiig another from his mother, and from hitn- 
S(!lf a formal application for Miss Dowglas’s hand. 

A very extraordinary thing, the old man said—quite un- 
ncciumtahle. If he had kuoivii what was going on, ho 
should have sot his face ag.unst it; he didn’t like those sort 
of iu:irriages. But in (hi.s case, when tho other party had 
shown such respect and consideration towards the dear girl, 
and towards us likewise, when it must be a tborougldy dis¬ 
interested affair,—for lie remembered telling the young fellow 
himself tlint, except licr fifty pounds, Jean had nothing,— 
wh}', ho hardly knew' what to say about it. 

I suggested that none of us ought to say hny thing. Jean 
was her own mistress ; she must decide. 

“ Y'ou’ro right, my dear boy'; of course sho must.” And 
not sorry to have the responsibility lifted off bis shoulders, 
my father, in his own honest way, wrote to that clfcct. 

In four days more 1 learnt, or at least judged from ob¬ 
vious evidence, that she had decided. Lord Erli.stouu was 
again my father’s guest. 

I That Saturday I did not go down (o Lytinv.iito Hall. 

« « »• * * ' « * 

Youth and love—first love;—let not those who havo 
passed them by turn back and deny oitlicr: they' are glo¬ 
rious things. 

In time I became accustomed to the new order of cir¬ 
cumstances : could go Iiomc and .see those two pacing the 
garden of mornings, or talking of evenings in the summer 
Sunday twilight, witliout feeling that their position towards 
each other was unnatural or wrong. 

'I'liis came easier to me, perhaps, because Jean looked 
happy. Not at first; but wlion she saw how happy her 
lover was; how gradually, under her influence, his whole 
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tons of mind seemed changed; how his character settled and 
deepened, the fine qualities in him strengthening, and the 
inTolous ones vanishing away,—then Jean, likewise, be- 
oame at ease, and content. She evidently loved him; and 
love alone will make people happy for a time; not perma¬ 
nently ; at least, not that sort of love. 

Even now sometimes I fancied—could it bo only fancy ? 
—I could trace a doubt, like as when she had asked me so 
pitifully that very night, “ Mark, was I so very wrong 7” 
We had never spoken together confidentially again; indeed, 
it was an understood thing in the family that Jean did not 
like to bo spoken to on the subject ofLordErlistoun. When 
and where she was to be married, my mother said, she her¬ 
self had not the least idea; it seemed “ rather odd of Jane.” 

But, cither from the inherent weakness of human nature, 
or something different in the girl herself, every body in tho 
household treated her with great consideration, and offered 
not the shadow of a reproach to tho future Lady Erlistoun. 

I was not of them, and had no call to be. Thoir Jean 
Dowglas was not mine—never had been ; it was a very dif¬ 
ferent thing. And one day, when she was mentioning some¬ 
thing she intended to alter in tho Lythwaito garden “ next 
year," I determined to find out the truth about her engage¬ 
ment. 

“ Next year 7—you forget.” And I looked at her left hand, 
where, as I had notieed, she wore no ring. 

With a rather sad smile, she turned to me. “ No, I did 
not forget. I know what you are thinking of; but you arc 
mistaken. 1 told you tho truth that night." 

“ That you should always remain Jean Dowglas 7” 

‘‘I believe 1 always shall.” 

I could not just tlioii find words, or her manner slopped 
mo. She went on— 

“ Mark, I wish to toll you one thing,—which is all that 
any body has a right to Imow, and I have said it from the 
first, only nobody here seems to believe it,—that Lord Er¬ 
listoun is not engaged to me.” 

“Jean,” I cried,—for it was hard to think her loss than 
the woman I had always thought her, and yet keep silence, 
—“ for tho third time I say, ‘ Take care.’ You are attempt¬ 
ing a dangerous game ; you arc playing with edged tools.” 

“ Am 17” 

“ Beware! Two people may go on together easily and 
friendly for a long time ; but after love is once eonfessed, or 
oven suspected, they mmt bo lovers, or nothing. I speak 
as a man. You women know not what you do; you arc 
toying with burning coals when you play fast and loose 
with a man's heart. It is worse than folly—wickedness. 
Let there bo no half measures; take him, or reject him; 
love him, or lot him go.” 

I spoke hotly, out of tho bitterness of my soul; but she 
was neither hurt nor angry. A little reproach there was in 
her eyes, as if in me at least she had looked for something 
she did not find. 

" Mark, cannot you understand tho possibility of loving 
and lotting go 7” 


THE THEATRES. 


On Balzac's novel of BugSnie Qrandet, MM. Bayard and 
Dupont, some time since, founded a drama, entitled the Fide 
do VAvare; and a few seasons back Mr. John Bridgman 
made a version of it for the Olympic, while under tho man¬ 
agement of Mr. Fif ren. A new version has been prepared 
for the same theatre by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, apparently 
for the purpose of adapting the character of the miserly 
parent to the genius of Mr. Robson. This actor has for a 
time held an anomalous position on the stage, as a broad- 
faroe and burlesque actor who raised his edifice of humour 
on ttie basis of tragic passion. Not a few have felt that this 
same basis was tho real element of his genius, its very sub- 
sfante, indeed; and that the comic superstructure was, in a 
Vulgar as well as in a philosophical sense, merely accidental. 


The revival of IjAvotc has gone far to prove this, and, if 
such proof be neecssary to any really critieal mind, to con- 
vinee tho doubter of the fact. Mr. Robson is a trag^ian; 
and, in tho part of Daddy Sardacre (sueh is the title of 
tho new adaptation), he is furnished with opportunity for 
evineing his emotional power. The tragie scones are m,tro- 
duced by some eomie ones, in whieh the avaricious feelings 
of tho old man are eleverly illustrated, in connection with 
the affection which ho bears for his only daughter. Hard- 
acro finds it impossible to decide whether his love for his 
gold or his child is the greater. Nature herself, it is evident, 
holds tho balance even. But in tho course of the dramatic 
action the normal equilibrium is disturbed, and a fearfUl 
conflict ensues, that must end either in its restoration or the 
death of tho subject. Does Hardacre love to increase his 
golden heaps, to touch their constituent units, and to gaze 
on the glittering pieces both separately and collectively, 
toying with them in admiration and fondness 7 Even so ho 
cherishes his daughter, fondles over her, and presses her to 
his bosom and his lips with devoted passion. Fain would he 
teach her to love money as ho himself docs, and loam not 
to “ let it slip through her fingers,” which, in her pardonable 
inexperience, ho fears she may. Hardaoro loves also to 
possess land, but it gives him a pang to pay for it—to part 
with tho bright gold for tho dirty earth; it costs him 
blood to effect tho exchange, but tho anguish makes him 
richer in tho end, and is therefore endured as a portion of tho 
means for .accomplishing the final cause of all his being. Ho 
has just completed tho contract for a bargain which will 
make him at least five hundred pounds more wealthy, and 
the money is set apart for tho purchase. Mean time the 
daughter’s sympathies arc wrought upon by tho distress of 
an uncle, who, for tho want of five thousand pounds, is about 
to commit suicide. She takes the sum from her father’s 
stores, and sends it to her uncle. Hardacre discovers his 
loss; ere long, too, ho discovers the thief; then it is that 
the struggle of emotion commences. His reason, his life, is 
threatened by tho vehemence of his passion. Wo fear, too, his 
vengeance as ho raises tho chair to dash it on tho poor girl’s 
head; we tremble while ho oommcnces a malediction, which, 
however, he does not complete; wo listen to his implorings 
with interest; wo share liis passion as he grovels on the 
ground in search of tho hidden treasure, and hangs over tho 
aperture from which it has been taken; and when ho crawls 
up tho stairs in tho climax of his agony, we feel relieved 
from tho weight of an intolerable suffering. Feebly do those 
words describe the scone ; they can only enable our readers 
to guess at tho acting of Mr. Robson. They must therefore 
imagine the coalescence of all that art and nature can ac¬ 
complish to give perfection to the histrionic expression of 
complicated emotions like those we have indicated, and they 
will then form somo conception of its completeness and 
depth; but nothing short of actually witnessing tho scene 
can realise it to tho mind of any one, however fertile in an¬ 
ticipations and invented probabilities. The money so stolen 
turns out, after all, to bo by right the girl’s own, and this 
fact proves the turning-point of tho emotion; and when 
the mischief done can all be healed by marrying her to his 
nephew, whose presence on the scene has been the occasion 
for the distressing incidents which all parties have survived, 
a gleam of comfort penetrates Hardacre’s poor racked brain, 
and tho torture gradually subsides. Peace returns to his 
mind and heart, and a certain satisfaction, too,^in the result. 
It is, however, at tho cost of his daughter, whom he must 
part with—whom it is better, after such-a breach, to part 
with ; but as to the rest, he is solaced by the conviction that 
his other loss has only been imaginary, that he has really 
lost nothing, that she has only stolen her own property; 
and with such a chuckling sense of superiority over his fel¬ 
lows, and fortune into the bargain, be rejoices that he has 
still enough to complete his intended purchase and realise 
tho profit on which ho had calculated; and to this philo¬ 
sophic phase of tho conclusion Mr. Robson gives as much 
effect as to the tragic force of the main situation. Beyond 
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doubt, in such a part as we have described, he is the greatest 
actor on the modem stage. 

The dramatic season at the Lyceum has been brought to 
a close by the temporary transfer of the theatre to Mr. Gye 
for the purposes of Italian opera. The continued illness of 
Mrs. Dillon interrupted the run of the new works in which • 
she was engaged, and the lessee had to fall back upon re¬ 
vivals. Amongst these Virffiniiu and Hamlet have been 
conspicuous. We have not seen Mr. Dillon to greater ad¬ 
vantage than in the Roman Father of Knowles. The perfor¬ 
mance was equally chaste and powerful. As to the former 
quality, indeed, we think Mr. Dillon carries liis dislike of 
what he thinks “stagey" into excess. The indignation of 
the patriot at the end of the third act, and the devotion of 
Appius to the “ infernal gods," in the fourth act, were con¬ 
sequently under-toned; but the grief and passion of the 
father were rendered with a natural truth and intensity 
that roused the house to enthusiasm. The passage in which 
Virginius sees in thought the arms of the “ Second Tarquiu” 
coiled round his child was one of the most striking displays 
of histrionic power that we have witnessed for years. 

In his personation of UanJet, the same performer has no 
superior on the boards. From the bins already noticed, some 
of the soliloquies—the “ To be, or not to be," in particular— 
were given with oven too much simplicity, and would have 
gained in effect by a more sot elocution. On the other hand, 
the charms of genuine emotion and fresh thought were 
present throughout. Although Mr. Dillon, on the whole, 
eschewed now readings, his Hamlet in its general effect is 
decidedly original. The ardent and loving nature of the 
princely Dane, aspiring to meet in life with that ideal of truth 
and sympathy which, except in the case of Horatio, he never 
finds, was most truly and affectingly portrayed. The cele¬ 
brated scene with Ophelia, in the third act, deserves the 
highest praise. The “ noble mind o’erthrown” at first vents 
itself in an agony of invective. It is as if there, whore 
Hamlet had “garnered up his heart,” ho discerns that lurk¬ 
ing poison of self and falsehood, the fruits of which he had 
elsewhere proved so poignantly. “ Get thee to a nunnery," 
he cries, bitterly at first, for he fears that oven $lie cannot 
else cseape the fatal contagion; but before ho parts from 
her the old memories of afi’ection revive, the thoughts of all 
that she has been to him come back, and it is with a voice 
faltering from tenderness that ho at last repeats, “ Get thee 
to a nunnery,”-and turns away from her as from a fading 
vision of youth and love. There is far more than conven¬ 
tional merit in such acting as this. In the play-scone, and 
on the reappearance of the Ghost, Mr. Dillon showed a power 
to grasp the sterner elements of the part no less admirable 
than the pathos which he hod previously evinced. We take 
leave of the Lyceum management for the present with con¬ 
gratulations on the result of the experiment to the lessee, 
and on the dramatic gain which has accrued to the public. 

Since the closing of Sadler’s WoUs, Mr. Phelps, and one 
or two of his company, have migrated to the Standard Theatre 
in Shoreditch. In such a neighbourhood the refining influ¬ 
ence of the poetic drama fitly presented can hardly bo over¬ 
valued. By force of high and consistent purpose, and groat 
ability as a Shaksperian actor, Mr. Phelps has not only 
superseded in the north of London a low and meretricious 
entertainment by a pure and intellectual one, but he has 
given an almost classro fame to his suburban theatre, and 
attracted thither persons of intelligence and taste from all 
parts of London. It is with much pleasure, then, that we 
find the same actor now aiding the civilising ministries of 
art and poetry in the East. No small portion of his present 
audience is drawn from classes to whom the theatre is the 
sole recreation from else incessant toil, the one illusion 
amidst the hardest realities of life. Minds untaught except 
by the sternest experience, and too often embittered by the 
lesson, are amongst those who throng to the Standard 
Theatre j and who, amidst the images of beauty or passion 
which a noble drama affords, feel them at least that they 
are something more than hired machines, and that the 


hopes, struggles, and triumphs of the heart there portrayed 
belong also to,themselves. There one sees the fustian-jacket, 
the worn, it may be the dingy, visage, lit up only when 
the genius of the actor embodies that of the poet, and by the 
“ touch of Nature that makes the whole world kin" enfolds 
the humblest spectator in the bond of a common nature. 
We know not whether such a sight can compote in externals 
with the gorgeous shows that prevail elsewhere; but wo must 
be allowed to think that it has the advantage of them in 
moral use and dignity. 

Glancing for a moment at the drama of spectacle, wo 
may observe, that an equestrian version of Henry IV. has 
been produced at Astley's; and that in this, as in previous 
oases, the words of &akspcro are positively delivered. 
Curiously enough, while theatres professedly dramatic have 
tended in the direction of pagcsuits, a theatre professedly 
devoted to pageant has thus become in a measure Shakspe¬ 
rian. Wo do not profess to inquire whether the balance 
thus struck is a very consolatory one; but we suppose, if 
Shakspero must bo held to do little good in “ legitimate” 
establishments, it may at least be granted that ho can do 
little harm in equestrian ones. 


A FRIENDLY VISIT TO CANTON. 


Was is a wonderful master of the ceremonies. Like indi¬ 
viduals constantly meeting in the same drawing-room, but 
persoveringly ignoring each other’s existence, because the 
magical words of introduction have not been pronounced by 
the common friend in whoso house they meet, nations may 
stand face to face, and even keep up a certain degree of in¬ 
tercourse for centuries, without seeming to know aught of 
each other. But let war bring them into contact for a 
moment, and they become at once eager and interested about 
each other’s affairs, and sedulously cultivate acquaintance. 
If this be not true of all nations, it is most assuredly true of 
the English, which,—whether it be from its insular position, 
or, as foreigners are prone to think, from an overwhelming 
degree of self-esteem,—during times of peace receives with 
listless indifference any attempt to make it acquainted with 
foreign manners, life, and modes of thought; while in times 
of war, tlio very turn of the noses and twist of the mous¬ 
taches of the people with whom we are engaged in deadly 
struggle become of interest to us; and every scrap of infor¬ 
mation, old or new, concerning them is caught up with 
avidity. > 

Presuming that, in consequence of this peculiarity in our 
national idiosyncrasy, an interest in China has by this time 
been created, which all our. tea-drinking, and the various 
excellent works written about that country, have hitherto 
failed to awoken, wo venture to invite our readers to take a 
glance at Canton through the eyeglass of an intelligent 
French officer lately stationed in the Cliina Seas. 

It is not until the bay to which our Anson gave his 
name, between the mountainous promontory that terminates 
the peninsula of Chuon-pi and the point of Anung-hoy, 
spreads out before him, that the European, advancing up'the 
Chou-kiang and approaching Canton, becomes sti-ongly im¬ 
pressed with the distance of time more than of space that 
separates the empire ho is about to visit from all that he has 
until then known. For the Chinese fleet, perchance lying at 
anchor under cover of the forts which crown the summit of 
’ the promontory, at once brings home to his mind the strange 
immobility of the race with whom ho is coming into contact. 
The vessels of Nearchus must have boon less primitive look¬ 
ing than these long rectangular boxes with throe spars in 
the middle, looking more like dead saplings than the regular 
masts of a vessel, and the whole construction of which u 
such as would make the very mummies smile that repose 
under the pyramid of Cheops. Their poops rising in stories 
like a child’s oaari-castle, bear on their escutcheons the im¬ 
perial dragon with its greenish folds and its blood-tinged 
jaws; their prows are ornamented with scarlet flags, and 
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with two liaggard eyes, without which it is supposed the 
‘ vessel could not find its way along the water, and which 
give to its formless mass a ludicrous resemblance to a fright¬ 
ened seal. All the details of their construction and rigghig 
make these war-junks curious specimens of the art of navi¬ 
gation in its infancy; yet they differ very little from the large 
commercial junks which visit the distant ports of Singapore, 
Batavia, and Siam, llow tlicycmi achieve successfully such 
long voyages it would bo difficult to understand, had not 
complaisant nature imdcrtakcn to solve the problem. One 
monsoon cariies the helpless junks to thoir port of destination 
and another wafts them buck again; and if, when close to 
the coast, the bruese ceases to favour them, they patiently 
await the tide, and float in upon its bosom like thusca-woeds 
that aro the toys of tho waves. Let no one suppose, how¬ 
ever, that the deCeieucies in tho construction of tlic.se vessels 
aro owing to tho incapacity of the Chinese shii>biilldcrs. 
The same men who construct the.S 0 primilivo arks build the 
swift and admirable clippers and sebooners whicli navigate 
these waters under English and American colour.s, and the 
agile mandarin-boats which arc constantly plying up and 
down the river, cutting through the water with incredible 
swiftness by the .lid of their forty o.ars. But the sacred rites 
and time-h.allowed routine which hedge round the ancient 
civilisation of flhina extend thoir sway over the art of ship¬ 
building also; and though tho imitative Clnnam,an may con¬ 
struct for the use of foreigners vessels on a level with the 
requirements of the nineteenth century, his countrymen he 
only furnishes with such as ai-e built upon a model twenty 
centuries old. 

The pasBiigo of the Bngue is less tlian a thousand yards 
wide, and though there is a somewhat broader ehannel to 
the west of tho little islands of Wantong, both these straits 
might be long defended against a hostile squadron by a well- 
directed fire. Indeed, the Chinese seem to h.avc been quite 
aware of the importance of guarding their inner waters 
against barbarian invasions, and have spared neither stone 
nor iron for the purpose. Having erected batteries on every 
available summit and iioiut, they have further constructed 
massive walls at the foot of the bills of Amnig-hoy, and 
behind these they have accumulated an amount of artillery 
sufficient to demolish all (ho fleets in the world. But having 
done so niueli to intimidate tho barbaiians, they deemed all 
further trouble superfluous, llowovor, the ovciils of 185(1 
may have impressed the lesson which the defeats of the 
years ’40, ’41, ’42, and '47 failed to teach, and the (Jelcstials 
may by this time have become convinced that fortifications 
and cannon, without men to back them, arc poor means of 
defence. 

Bo tins as it may, the Bogue Forts fonii an imposing fea¬ 
ture in the river scenery, wliieb, between tliose and AFarnpoa, 
twenty-five miles further up, .assumes .a somewhat difl’erent 
aspect. The verdant hills crowned with tufts of trees, and 
the cultivated valleys winding thoir sinuous path among 
them, now withdraw furtbor inland, and vast rice-fields, won 
from tlie alluvium of tbo river, and skirted by rows of banana- 
palms, extend on all sides and hem in tlio course of the 
stream, which is further obstruetod by nmuerous banks, that 
render tho navigsition very difficult. Small boats, with ono 
mm in eaoh,'statibned along both sides of the deep channel, 
warn the nisriner off tho shoals; and tho Chinese pilots that 
navigate the ships through these upper waters ore so skilful, 
that a wreck in the Choa-<kiaijig is said to be a thing almost 
unheard of. 

Wampoa is the roadstead of Canton. Hundreds of foreign 
ships assemble here every year; «uid around these, in thou¬ 
sands of lx>ats that circulate in the numerous channels that 
intersect the land, and along both banks of the river, swarms 
fif'pqpulation that lives exclusively hy the barharians. In 
lyplte of the interest presented by tl>e epectacle of restless ac- 
that .fffevails at Wampoa, we must, however, hurry 
o^^^ Canton in .one of tlie siuall steamers whieh ply ho- 
ty^en the two places, amd represent the inroads of Western 
civilisation upon the strough^ of Eastern stagnation. As 


the steamer rapidly ascends the Junk River, .verdant rice- 
fields climbing up the hill-sides in terraces, villages peeping 
out from amidst hambou-hedges, pagodas half hidden under 
the gigantic branches of the banyan-tree, meet the eye on 
both banks; and in the distance cldstcrs of many-storied 
turrets with polygonal roofs and galleries announce the pre¬ 
sence of a lai-ge city. As soon as the feeble barrier is passed, 
which, in 1840, was thrown across the river, and the oft- 
humiliated forts that defend it, the red masts of the man¬ 
darins, the first houses of the suburbs, built upon piles and 
hanging .as it were over the river; large squodi'ons of junks, 
lying side by side, with thoir banners fluttering in the 
breeze, and the cver-increasing crowd of tankas, give notice 
that the port of Oaufon has been reached. Soon after this 
the city presents itself, but not the Canton beheld from afar, 
Imriecl amid the heavy wails that surround tho Tartar city ; 
not either the Canton rising out of the mud of the Chou- 
kiang, whieh often overflows its streets; but Canton, such 
as the. Chinese artists love to represent this Venice of the 
Celestial Empire. In the background, the imposing edifices 
of the European factories (for, be it remembered, wo are de¬ 
scribing the city before the outbreak of the recent hostilities), 
tho l].agstafls of the consuls, and tho proudly waving flags 
of England, America, and Denmark ; in the foreground, the 
Uoaliiig city, with its avenues of])aIaee3, with gilded fapades 
and delicate tracery; its long streets of eottiiges with wooden 
walls and bambou-roofs ; its gambling-houses and pleasure- 
gardens, lighted at night with gaudy paper lanterns and 
silken globes; its teemiog population; its SAvarm of boats, 
playing the part here that carriages would play on firm laud; 
—a truly ])icturcsque city, dazzling Avitli colour, dizzying 
Avlth movement, fantastical as a talc in the Arabian NiyIUa, 
or as a scene at the opera. 

But the stcainor passes on, and apjproachcs ierra Jtrma. 
Making way for itself through the crowd of tankas that 
hover round the quays, it deposits its passengers at the 
entrance of a large square planted with trees, and in tho 
middle of whi<di waves the flag of the Uiiited States. Grand 
as is this entrance to the European quarter of Canton, it 
fiirnisbes a dot;e])tive measure of tlie extent of liberality 
extended bj' the Celestials to the restless progressive sons 
of the West; for an ai’ca comprising between 400 and 500 
acres of swampy gi'ound is the utmost extent of territory 
that was gfanted to them, and beyond the limits of this 
they ever walked on enemy’s ground. The factories and 
other edifieos raised upon this area, which had to be filled 
up and consolidated at great expense, are divided into thir¬ 
teen distinct gi'onps by intersecting streets. 'Two of those 
streets, running at riglit angles to the course of the river, 
and donomiimted Old China Street and New China Street, 
are occupied by Chiii(«e shops; and here are gathered to¬ 
gether in' fabulous quaulilies the divers and innumerable 
objects of Chinese art and industry which arc so much 
prized in Europe: silks manufactured in Kiang-nan, and 
enriched with heavy embroideries in the suburbs ofOanton; 
ebony boxes inlaid with gilt or ivory ornaments so minute 
that tho beauty of tho designs can only bo duly appreciated 
when scon through a magnifying-glass; water-colour paint¬ 
ings with tints so soft and brilliant that they seem borrowed 
from the butterfly’s wings, and representing gods brandish¬ 
ing thunderbolts, or warriors shooting with bow and arrows, 
or condemned mortals Avrithing in the tortures of a Buddliist 
hell, or inandarius seated in solemn grandeur on their curule 
chairs, or lovely ladies hovering like the fabled birds of 
paredise between heaven and earth. Then there are lac¬ 
quered tea-eaddies, fans, and trays of every variety of form 
and hue; porcelain of exquisite delicacy, bronzes of most 
capricious form, and carved ivories, exhibiting more taste in 
design than delicacy of workmanship. And from among all 
these articles you are to make yoor selectitm; and, in a 
strange compound of English and Port'oguese, with elision 
of all not strictly necessary words, and in aoft and liquid 
tones, that make yon think tin's Anglo-Rortuguese alliance 
remarkably haA'raonious, the Chinese merchant wheedles yon 
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into spondinj much more money than prudence approves of. 
Who could resist the old opium-smoker when, with a caress¬ 
ing smile that almost imparts to his aged visage the grace- 
' fully naive expression of childhood, he bonds his' soiBheo 
sallow cheek upon his shoulder, and says : “ You ale tny 
fiien4; me tallcee true; foty tolla" f Forty dollars axe given 
for what is not worth more than twenty; but it is only 
experience that can teach you what “talkee true" means to 
a Chinese mind. 

Old China Street and New China Street are broad and 
regular, and paved with largo flags of granite; but being 
only frequented by Europeans, they bear a deserted appear¬ 
ance, in spito of the linos of low shops that border them on 
each side; and they form a striking contrast to the bustle 
and noise of Physic Street, a narrow irregular lane that 
winds its crooked way from east to west, between the Euro¬ 
pean quarter and the labyrinthine islands of the suburbs, 
and through which a7i inco.ssant stream of passengers and 
mcrcluindiso is flowing. Here you make acquaintanoe with 
all the dainties that tickle nio.sL agreeably the Chinese palate; 
Mandarin oranges with soft crim.son rind, wato'-mehms from 
Amoy, pears froniShantolig, and jujubes froiii Po-tcbe-li, are 
displayed in tempting order. Living fish from the Chou- 
kiang disport in largo basins; and th6 wild-dogs, destined 
for the tables of the Luculluses of Canton, fret their short 
hour of life in baskets made ofratan. Here also are smoked 
ducks, but flattened so as to be almost unrecognisable, and 
bunches of dried r.ats and strings of cats’ shoulders, banging 
most amicably side by side, and vying with the more sub¬ 
stantial attractions of quarters of beef and mutton and sides 
of terribly fat pork. 

What a rimniiig to and fro,' what a jostling, what a 
clamour, in this the noisiest street of Canton! but no quar¬ 
relling and no fighting; for patience is one of the most 
saTieut traits in tho Cliiiieso cdiuracter, as you may judge 
from tlio look of passive endurance vtitU whieli yonder rich 
merchant, seated at his counter, has been submitting for 
the last half-hour to the unceasing noise kept up by a blind 
beggar who has entered bis shop, and who, by way of giving 
something in return for the alms he is solioiting, is striking 
together two sticks of bamboo wbieU ])ass in Canton for a 
musical instrument. 

No Chinese woman over appears on foot in Physic Street; 
nor ape the buttons of the mandarins ever seen uiiugling in 
tho motley crowd there. The small-footed ladies and tho 
hig guns among the men are eajTied about in palanquins on 
the shoulders of vigorous coolies. They arc not, however, 
the only mombcr.s of the po])ulation that enjoy tins privilege; 
for there is no student, ho ho ever so poor, who does not at 
times indulge himself iu aimmienado iii one of those bamboo 
vehicles, and his porters upset the passor.s-by with tho same 
aristocratic sany frokl as do those who aro preceded hy 
lictors and runners announe-ing with fearful din tho coming 
of a mighty lord. Indeed, tho bearer of any thing seems, iu 
Canton, to be invested with superior import.'mee; for even 
the fellows that come tottering along under the bmdon of 
.heavy baskets of fruit, slung on poles earned on their 
shoulders, trample down whoever may bo in their way with 
all the indifference of conquerors trampling on a despised 
race. 

Calculations based upon tho daily consumption of rico 
fixed the population of Canton a few years ago at 1,200,000. 
The city of boats alone is. said to number 300,000. A cre¬ 
nelated wall about eight or ton yards high surrounds tho 
space occupied by tho Mantohou Tartars when, in 1650, 
after a siege of eleven months, they gained possession of 
Canton, the last place that bent to their yoke. It is in this 
interior city that reside tho viceroy and the other authorities 
of Canton, and within, shelter of its precincts also tho gi-eater 
part of the respectable Chinese population withdraws at 
nightfall; for the. tradespeople of Canton, like those of our 
own raty, abandon their shops at night,jand’8eek more quiet 
and oomfortabls quarters, either in, {he suburbs or in the 
Tartar city. From tho latter strangers have always been 


mo.st rigidly excluded ; and those who have visited it have 
done so at the peril of their lives, and have fomid little to 
.(•ward them for their doi-ing. It remains to he seen whether 
, Sir John Bowring and Sir Michael Seymour will bo more 
I ancoessful than their predcccsBors in opening to us the 
range of tho entire city of Canton. 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PEOVEEBS. 


You can’t she the Woon for Tubes. " The houses hia 
dor one from seeing tho town” (French),—Xe» maieant em- 
pUchent de voir la vdU; i. e. the attention is so distracted by 
a multitude of details, that one cannot comprehend them 
collectively. Iu its primary meaning the English proverb 
may have been equivalent to tho French; but it is scarcely 
over used now except iu an ironie.al sense, h’ko the Spanish, 
“ Ho cannot find water in the sea,”— No holla agua eu la 
mar. W. K. Kelly. 


BRIGHT POKERS. 


We do not hesitate to set forth hy asserting that we are 
utterly opposed to the whole class of articles of wliioh that 
named above is tlio shining head. Although wo thereby 
draw upon us tho oompassiouato displc.aBUre of many tUoUr 
sands of admirable housewives, wo must be candid, and 
confess that bright pokers, and the whole catalogue of such 
“thiiig.s not used,” are our abliorrciice. They are specious 
hypoerito.s, hoiLscliold sluuu.s, and de.serveto be scouted from 
the society of those honest working-day sons of toil, their 
serviceable brethren. These latt<;r, in daily familiar use, 
which do all the labour, become bbackonod, batteivid, bent 
in the service, for which, with half tho wodd, tho useless 
polished dunnny gets all the credit,—iyet who would hot 
rather bo tho bast than tho first? Who would not raiher 
be a tea^cup of the homely ware, constantly in requisition 
round the fireside, than ouo of the splendid set only brought 
out on state-occasions, when company comes, and every 
body bs stately and stupid accordingly ? Whait apartment, 
posses,sed of heart and feeling would not infinitely prefer 
tho estate of tho oosoy family-room, where the children are 
allowed to play about, and where, of evenings, the father 
and mother, in their casy-chairs each sidu, the hearth, chat 
over the events of tho bygone day, than that of the grand 
drawing-room tipstairs, sacred to strangers and formalities, 
whore the chairs and sofas and curtains ai'e alike pinafored 
in brown holtand,—where tho looking-glasses and pictures 
are veiled with yellow leiio, and the carpet is kept from, 
profane feet by a layer of gi'oon baize? 

Eut setting aside our sympathy with' tho things thom- 
solvos (and, indeed, wo aro ready to admit that there may 
be many narrow-minded rooms, and many housebold articles, 
so moan and pretentious in di.sposition an to like the gilded 
state of a useless existence), wo must be permitted briefly 
but emphaticalty to protest against the .systenL^which per¬ 
mits them to be. The principle is siu*ely a mistaken one 
from tho first. Use, .and not idleness, should produce tho 
only true and effectual polish. We should admire things, 
as persons, for what they are rather than for what they 
appear to bo. “Handsome is as handsome does” ip a 
homely proverb, equally applicable to the bright pokqn 
of the houselrold menage as to human beiags, we ^znit. 
Also, thero is another wrong at the root oilthe, omtoirk— 
tho wrong which assumes that “any thing will do for nr 
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when we are by our. 
selves,” in order that 
the eyes of visitors 
may be dankd by 
the household splen¬ 
dours on company oc¬ 
casions. It is this 
feelings or a phase of 
it, which invests the 
drawing-room drape¬ 
ries and chair-covers 
with their unsightly 
wrappings about 860 
days out of the 365. 

It is this, too, which 
keeps the pretty din¬ 
ner-service in almost 
perpetual imprison¬ 
ment with the silver 
tea-service and the 
fine damask table- 
linen, while the fami¬ 
ly dine daily from 
ugly willow-pattern 
plates, and drink their 
tea fiom an ungainly 
and pewtory-looking 
vessel out of tea-cups, 
cracked, mismatched, 

&c., as the case may 
bo. There is danger, 
too, that where those 
material externalities 
are thus careless and 
un-beautiful, the fami¬ 
ly manners may like¬ 
wise deteriorate and 
fall ffur short of the 
proper standai^. With 
children especially 
this danger w^ld bo 
imminent. 

Let ho one rashly assort, that the theory hinted at hero 
is transcendental or unreasonable. It is no part of our pre¬ 
sent purpose to advprt to it at length; but they who doubt 
may be hssured eitpassant that more " edueation,” in the true 
sense ofthe term, is aehioved lor good or ill by such so-ealled 
“ little^'/things than even by the great ones. Children are 
quick observers and apt imitators; see, therefore, that, so far 
as it ispossible, there be nothing in the daily habits and cus¬ 
toms of family life which it would not bo advantageous for 
them to pereeive and draw unconscious influence from. For 
this, therefore, among other reasons, reserve not the hand¬ 
some china, the damask curtains, and the satin dress, for 
"company,” while in your own homo-circle, whieh should be 
dearest and holiest of all to you, you are content with shabby, 
ungraceful, common things to use and to wear. Bather have 
no best. Let there be no satin for the gala-dress, if only 
duMe-gray and coarse stuff can bo afforded for “ every 
day;” and let the drawing-room hangings and chair-covers 
be of simple moreen for company, rather than they should 
be of brown hoUand, cold, ugly, and comfortless, for the 
family. 

In other words, have no bright pokers, if you dare not 
use them at &e household ^arth to raise warmth and light 
around and among your nearest and best-beloved. 

' . . ~ 

HABITS OF GOATS. 


In a late ohanaing paper of yours you stated with some 
emphasis, that foots never drink. That statement I must 
venture to contradict. We kept goats for years, and I am 
Ale to apeak from personal observation. Our goats con¬ 


stantly drank water, 
preferring that in 
which a lump of brim¬ 
stone had beenplaoed, 
and greatly etyt^yed 
warm ale-posset, meh 
as is sometimes given 
to horses; and after 
milking, were the bowl 
carelessly left with¬ 
in their reach, they 
would soon drink up 
their own milk; and 
sometimes, while ono 
was being milked, 
another would come 
behind, and nibble 
away at the groom’s 
coat. Paper they were 
very fond of. I once 
loft a volume of Cow- 
per on the window-sill 
of their house, and on 
returning discovered 
that they had found 
it no task to swallow 
the “Sofa” sind the 
“Time-piece,” as well 
as “Truth” and “Cha¬ 
rity;” and this was 
not from hunger. 
Their love ofhorses 
is well known. If the 
stable-door were left 
open, our goats would 
immediately rush in, 
nor be ejected with¬ 
out difficulty. One 
of them, while dying, 
crawled to one of the 
horses, and resisting 
all efforts to remove 
her, died almost under the horse’s legs. 

They seemed afraid of nothing—save the cat. Her 
they seldom dared to attack; and when they did, she had 
only to spit or hiss, and away they scampered, cured of 
their bellicose attempts (against her at least) for the next 
month. 

I will only add, that I know no creature more beautiful 
and engaging than a young kid. A baby is not to be com¬ 
pared with ono. W. Tbbeuceu) Enwauna. 

6 Downing Terraco, Cambridge. 

[My remark, as the context shows, applied to goats in a 
state of nature. They are not the only quadrupeds which 
ordinarily abstain from drinking; many of the antelopes do 
the same when they obtain sufficient green food. She-goats 
in milk will sometimes drink, once a fortnight perhaps, and 
then only when fed on dry food. If goats get sufficient suc¬ 
culent diet, they do not drink; in fact, have an aversion to 
water. This is not intended in the sense of opposition or 
contradiction of our correspondent's statements; we admit 
that, in exceptional cases, goats do drink. It is the rule 
i that gives interest to this fact in natpural^iliAry. I qould 
I match the one that swallowed the “S^a” and received the 
“ Truth” without disputation by another that ehews tobacco, 
ay, and swallows it too; in fact, she will eat any quantity 
of the vilest mundungus, and enjoy it. 

As to the opinion of our correspondent as to the playful¬ 
ness of the kids, let him turn one loose in a plantation of 
roses or fruit-trees, or any choice things that should not be 
barked, and then judge if it is more engaging than a baby. 
Fie 1 what will the l^es say to the oamparison? 

SHiBisy HnSBEBD.] 
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A SUBJECT FROM “PEPYS’ DIARY.’’ 
B; A. ELKOHE, A.K.a: 


" Feb. 16,1666A.—Mi'.Htlee begun roy wifu'e portrait, in the poature we 

saw one of n>y I.a6y Peters, like a Saint Katherine. While he 

painted, Knlpp, Mercer, ami I sang." 

'fiiAT eminently respootnblo man, Samuel Pepys, Esq., secre¬ 
tary to the Admiralty of Cliitrles II., loft behind him a volu¬ 
minous and most valuable Diar}', which has been for many 
years a delight to all students of human nature, and, indeed, 
to every one who cared to observe the' humorous side of 
mankind; and which is also extremely curious as nn his¬ 
torical document relating to an important period of the 
history of England. 

Among other entries, is the ono quoted above as supply, 
ing the subject of Mr. Elmore’s picture, from which our 
tmgraving is taken. Mrs. Pepy’s, “poor wretch,” as the 
diarist often calls her, sits patiently enough, making the 
best she can of the circumstances, but not without a glance 
of dissatisfaction at the singing with Knipp. Her hu.sband 
is utterly,absorbed in his share of the performance, beating 
time with bis hand, as his companion does with hand and 
foot, to the song. Mr. Elmore has m.ade a good point of 
design in showing this repetition of action in both. Knipp’s 
f.ice i.s characteristic and pretty, though rather gut of draw¬ 
ing ; the miiiauderie of her figure and .action is very excel¬ 
lent ; so is Mr. Pepy’s face, as characteristic of his gi-oss 
and sensual nature,—not, indeed, without a certain kind of 
goodness. Hales goes on, undisturbed by the singing, with 
a disguised smile on his face. 

Ill the early progress of Mrs. Pepy’s portrait the differeiico 
was so great between it and that of l^ady Peters, that Mr. 
Pepys rather doubted if the latter could have been really 
painted by Hale.s. It ])rogn‘S.sed, however, more to his 
.satisfaction; and .afterwards ho records, that it “is at bast 
come very like her [Mrs. P.], and I think well done; but 
the painter, though a very honest man, I found to bo very 
silly as to matters of skill in shadowes.” PoorH.ales! When 
the work was quite finished, bo grew delighted, and “ not 
myself almost.” 'Phc.so woie the diffieulties of the artist, 
but Mr. Pepys did not escape ; for be says, on the very d.ay 
of the eommeneement of Iho picture, “ and by and by comes 
in Mrs. Pierce, with my name in her bosom for her valen¬ 
tine, which will cost mo money,” it being the custom at 
that time to give jewellery to ladies on such an occasion. 

On the completion of the portrait, Mr. Pepys inquired of 
Halos what was the price; and notes that" he [H.] says \M ,.; 
and the truth is, I think he do deserve it.” Ho had his own 
likeness painted soon after by this artist; and observes, that' 
“ 1 do almost break, my nock looking over niy shoulder to 
make the posture for him to work by.” We suspect that 
hero was the revenge which Hales took for the criticism his 
sitter had previously favoured him with. The reason Lady 
Peters, and after her Mrs. Pepys, chose St. Katherine as the 
character for their portraits was, in order to pay a clumsy 
compliment to the queen, Katherine of Bragansa. 

Mr. Elmore has exorcised much discrimination in show¬ 
ing Hales to us ns n mere man of business executing a 
portrait, not wasting on expression of ideal capacity on his 
head; an error into wliich many other artists might have 
fallen, and which there are no facts to wan'ant. This pic¬ 
ture was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1852, and is 
now at the Crystal Palace. L. L. 


FAST MEN AND THEIR FOUNDER. 

In the dictionary of popular terms, “fast” implies a quality 
that has an inevitable tendency towards ruin; and yet its 
I opposite, “ slow,' is only applied as an epithet of contempt. 
But prudent people connect sure with »low; and being aware 
that there is nowhere such a thing aa.perpetual motion, and 
that a juan cannot be fast and seem fortunate for ever, the 
prudent people may be said to have by far the best of it. 


A fast man resembles, in a certain degree, those coats 
of heraldry which dazzle by their varied and contrasting 
colours. Such scutcheons arc known to the initiated ns being 
the least honourable, and a competent judge is not dee(!ivo(i 
by the vulgar blazonry. Like a tulip, the fast mau is siiowy, 
but also useless and unprofitable. The ono is of ill odour, tliu 
other of evil reputation. Nevertheless, as in the tulipomania 
foolish amateurs wasted a fortune on a flower, so silly ad¬ 
mirers of the professors of fastness pay dearly for their tasle. 
It was said of a celebrated author, that ho touched nothing 
which he did not adorn; the fast nian comes in oontaet 
with no one without marring him. Ho does not merely shine, 
ho burns; he destroys others, and consumes himself. lie is 
like the balloonists, who rise high by flinging sand in the 
eyes of thb world. lie tosses overboard all principle, and is 
then like a ship whoso ignorant crew have lightened her of all 
ballast; there is more appearance of solidity, and very much 
less of safety. The. fast man, however, prefers appearances to 
reality; and yet what .appc.ar.s in him, to an observant eye, 
is real ruin; and his reality is empty show. Ho is like a 
torch flaring in a dr.aught; the wilder it blazes, the swifter it 
consumes; and there is no lioncst wanuth in him, neverthe¬ 
less ; yet does ho wear a smilingly calm though cold cuun- 
tenaneo. But his hc.art is even colder than his face ; and, in 
this respect, ho is not unlike those lakes which, under cer¬ 
tain conditions, show a liquid surface marked by a gentle 
ripple of smiles, and which are dll solid ice below. If he has 
a fine head, illogical admirers will be ready to conclude that 
he has a fair heart; but with him appearances are es]>ceially 
deceptive. The very slips of bis tongue spring from the cor¬ 
ruption of his heart. You may trace one to the other, even 
as in paralysis we know that the side of the body is affected 
which is opposite to the side of the brain wliich is attacked. 
The conceit of the fast man is on a par with his selfishness. 
He is as daring in the former as Goethe’s philosophical friend, 
who used to maintain that had ho existed at the Ck’cation, 
he could have given some useful hints to the Divine .artificer. 
And we may add, that if the fast man is often daring in his 
conceit, he is quite as frequently ridiculous. There is no 
great work accomplished but ho fancies he could improve 
upon the achievement. He i.s like Green, the Oxford watch¬ 
maker, who, just a hundred years ago, imblisbed a specimen 
of a new version ai Paradise Lust in a “particular metre,” 
by which he jirofesscd to have “ brought that amazing work 
somewhat ne.arer to the summit of iierfection.” Generally 
speaking, however, the fa,st man lacks capacity for intellec¬ 
tual work. He is as fooli.sh as ho is fast. If his conceit 
equal bis selfishness, his ignorance is often as great as the 
sum of both. If ho be attached to any philosophy, it is (and 
that without knowing it) to the system of the Pythagoreans, 
who declared that many things were best learned late. The 
fast man defers instruction till ho dies ignorant of all 
things save his own ruin. There are some men of the 
class who affect indeed the virtues which they do not really 
possess; as Pompey built a gaudy theatre, and thought 
to roconoile serious people thereto by calling it a toinpio. 
Under similar false titles, there are especial in<liviJual.s of 
the class of fast men who ride triumphant fur a time, and 
fancy that their triumph shall not end. And therefore do 
those require to be reminded of a fine saying of Farcudou, 
one of Charles I.’s chaplains, that “there are some whose 
chariot-wheels God striketh not off till they aro in the Red 
Sea.” 

The period is not so very remote when fast men oeea- 
sionally found their career brought to an end on the scaffold. 
One thus placed laid blame on his sire whose indifference in 
his paternal office h.ad resulted in this catastrophe to the 
son. But even the most anxious of sires now and then ex¬ 
hibit unskilfulness in dealing with their vicious offspring. 
They lack the dexterity of Alcon the Cretan who, when ho 
beheld his son in the killing embrace of a serpent, aimed an 
arrow so justly as to kill the reptile without injuring the 
child. 

What made the first fast man the founder of the order 7 
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Simply that 'which has ever siuce increased the evil brotlior- 
hood-^iscontent and ambition in inordinate degrees. Why 
does one star in the Pleiades shine with less lustre than the 
rest ? The star of Meropo is dull only because, of all the 
seven sisters, she is the solitary maiden who was not wooed 
by a gfod. Happiness is very much like the golden tree of 
felicity in the Paradise of Mahomet, a branch of which reached 
to the very extremity of creation. There-was fruit of various 
sorts for all, and all were required to bo satisfied with the 
share which it was in their power to pluck, to keep their 
own, and not count their neighbours’. All dispensations have 
walked bonoatli the shadow of a similar tree, only to show 
how numerous are they who would rather live fast than live 
well. It is under tho veiy earliest of dispensations that 
wo find the original founder of tho fast brotherhood, and his 
career has never been equalled for brilliancy and brevity. 

The Abbe Banior was a man who made matter-of-fact of 
tho grand mysteries of mythology. Gods and goddesses be¬ 
come under his hand simple gentlemen and ladies ; Olympus 
is a hill, and Jupiter a squire of not irreproachable manners, 
who lives in a country-house on the summit. There is not 
a mythological hero whom the abbo does not strip; ho takes 
tho hide and club from Hercules himself, and shows us the 
performer of tho “ dozen labours” in tho attire of a private 
individual. AVe sec hero and heroine in their respective gar¬ 
rets ; they have played their parts ; but, the play ended, the 
abbe takes us to sup with them, and then we discover that 
the ambrosia aud the nectar, tho helm and the tunic, the 
eagle of J ove and the owl of Minerva, w'ore but mere symbols, 
and that tho actors were by no means so great or so genuine 
as they seemed to be. 

But the abbo has failed to satisfactorily elucidate the in¬ 
struction given in the story of Phaeton. Now Phaeton was 
the founder of the order of fast men; and we arc tho more 
surprised that tho abbe did not discern this fact, seeing 
that in the abbe’s time Pranee gloried in gentlemen whose 
way of life was the reverse of slow. Indeed such had been 
tho case long before tho ago in which Banior flourished. 
APliat a sublime sample of the fast man, for instance, was 
that Buko of Angoulcmc, tho officers of whose household 
once ventured to apply to him for the payment of their 
salaries I 

‘•AVhy, w’hat sorry and unreasonable varlctsye are!” ex¬ 
claimed the duke. “ My house stands whore fimr roads 
meet; every road is frequented by travellers with rich 
clonks and heavy purses; and yet you have the impudence 
to ask mo to provide you with money.” 

Tho penniless gentlemen of the ducal household under¬ 
stood their fast master; and with a finger on the nose and a 
hand on their swords, they wont forth singing, “ Hurrah for 
tho road 1” 

Of tho order of fast men, of which this duke was so ac¬ 
complished a niombor, there is no doubt that Phaeton was 
tho founder. An examination of his story, as it is told by 
the Sulmiau who sang of the Metamorphoses will tend to 
prove that our assertion is not groundless. 

Tho first thing we learn of Phaeton is his intimacy with 
Epaphus. The latter was tho son of Jupiter and lo; and he 
hliected to look down upon tho glittering boy whose mother 
was tho nymph Clymone, and whoso claim to call tho sun 
his sire was laughed at by the proud offspring of Jupiter 
This assumption of superiority on the part ofhis friondmade 
Phaeton blush. To prove his quality and equality, ho did 
just what fast youths are apt to do,—he applied to his father 
for moans to make a figure, and ho resolved to accomplish 
his end at any cost. 

If the lad was weak, his sire was foolish. The latter could 
nof withstand the boy’s flattering appellations addressed to 
him; and Apollo, trusting that Phaeton would nut ask too 
much, promised to grant whatever he might demand. When 
(he boy requested to he put in possession of the chariot and 
horses of the sun, Apollo exhibited tho characteristics which 
distinguish the foolish fathers of too rapid sons; ho chose 
rather to ruin the boy than lot him be disappointed. He des¬ 


poiled himself in order to glorify hie child. The latter 
scarcely heeded the counsel given him by his site. He was 
too impatient to make a figure either too heed good counsel, 
or to count the cost. He thought his sire slow, aud dreamed 
only of outshining tho fop Epaphus. When he felt tho reins 
in his hand, with the cruel ingratitude common to fast fools, 
ho was ready to drive over tho father who had stripped him¬ 
self in order to deck his sou. • 

The whole after-story is the narrative of a fast career. 
Tho father timidly suggested that Phaeton would do better 
by taking his sire’s counsel rather than his chariot ,—Eat 
tibi conaUiia, non curribua utere noatria; but Phaeton, dazzled 
by his possessions and prospects, replied only by cracking 
his whip, and dashing forth upon his way before him. He 
created a sensation,—of Mat there is no doubt whatever,—and 
his vanity was intoxicated by the result. There were many, 
however, who neither admired nor welcomed this first of 
fast young men; but these were sneered at. Some, who left 
town to avoid exposing their children to his example, and 
went to tho sea-side under the plea of bathing, were pro¬ 
nounced cold. Such were the geluli Trionea. Others, equally 
reluctant to form an acquaintance with him, wore pronounced 
not only cold but stift'; Bootes was voted slow, “ tardua 
eras,” for no other reason than because his honest soul 
was frightened at the ruinous course of an obstinate and 
headlong youth. And the time speedily came when that 
youth became alarmed for himself. His short hour of 
splendour was soon over; ruin stared him in the face ; 
safety lay neither before nor behind him; aud when he 
beheld the bailiff Scorpio, with both' arms stretched to 
arrest him, tho sight of the long, ill-smelling, and insolent 
official BO aflVighted him, that Phaeton hurriedly disappeared 
from the scene of his glory, leaving naught behind him but 
an evil name and hideous ruin. 

The consequences of his career are to bo found in tho 
catalogue of his devastations. They are all emblematic. 
Beauty has }X!riBhcd before him ; he makes poverty take the 
place of wealth; whore ho has passed, the nymphs bewail 
his passage with dishevelled hair, and tho aged deplore bis 
presence with equal reason. Cities suffered through his ex¬ 
travagance ; and the gold of Tagus h.as melted away under 
his touch. The ruin also brought upon himself is well de¬ 
picted in the broken harness, the smashed axletrec, and tho 
fragments of tho shattered chariot, which are strewn around 
the proto-fast man on his final fall. A modem Bonier, per¬ 
haps, would find in tho words, 

“Excipit Eridanus, spumantiaque abluit ora,” 

some allusion to the restoration of Phaeton by the process 
of what is tcehnioally called “whitewashing.” The process 
is not unfamiliar to fast men; but the ruin of their founder 
appears to have been permanent. Ho hod his admirers of 
course. The foolish Hesperian Naiades said of him, that ho 
had only failed in a dashing attempt,— magnia cxcidit auria. 
But also, of course, his own family wept bitter and fruitless 
tears over him to whom they were indebted for their ruin. 
Tho ruin which ho brought upon his sisters in particular is 
suggested by tho motam'<rphoscs which they arc described 
as having undergone, by being changed into trees: that is, 
they ceased to live, and thenceforth merely existed, or sim¬ 
ply vegetated. And mark tho pretty involution employed by 
the poet to describe tho lowliness of tho condition into which 
the sisters of tho original fast inan permanently fell. “From 
tho trees into which the sisters were converted,” says 
Ovid, “tears began to flow; and these tears, distilling in 
drops of amber from the new-formed boughs, harden in 
tho sun, and, received below by the limpid stream, are 
thence sent to ahine in the dreaaea of the domea tf IjO- 
tium." What'is this but to say that the sisters of Phaetoii 
were reduced to the condition of needlewomen? To this 
day, the tears of the sisters of that sad community may be 
traced on the garments which they make for bread. 

Tlio example of Phaeton has had many a follower The 
brotherhood of,/aBt men drive the chariots whiob they 
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hold on credit, create ruin where they pass, and, like 
their prototype, go to Eridanus at last. We have them, 
indeed, in our days “ with a difforeneo." A century ago, 
fast men, when “ hard up,” threw their main at White’s 
Chocolate House, mounted their “ thorough-bred,” and 
cantered quietly down to some suburban heath, where 
they waited for passengers and purses. These were bold 
follows who perilled their lives in their rather fast voca¬ 
tions. East men have other methods now; and the variety of 
the men, as well as of the systems which they pursue, baffles 
description. Some are evangelical bankers, who live like 
Oriental prinoos, plunder like pirates, and quote Scripture 
like the gentleman who is said to have a facility in doing so, 
when it suits his purpose. Others look like trustworthy 
offlcials; they are the pleasantest of Amphitryons, are 
gonial chairmen ofbencvolent institutions, and are the most 
stupendous of felons. To maintain a look of respectability, 
a fast Quaker, not long ago, committed a murder. There is 
a tribe of Boloochcos with whom it is a religious and profit¬ 
able delight to slay every Christian who comes within roach 
of their hospitality; their belief being, according to their 
own phrase, that “ his belly is full of gold.” Fast men, at 
home, arc even loss scrupulous than the Belooehces. They 
will sooner slay a golden friend than a foreign heathen; and 
strychnine and the gallows close the talc. Finally, in the 
most contemptible class of fast men we must reckon him 
who dishonours an honourable name, prefers rather to be 
splendidly vicious than richly respectahle ; who knows not 
how to obey, and is perfectly unfit to command; who 
glories in his shame, positively enjoys his own evil renown, 
and whose host joko is to run up an account with a trades¬ 
man, and try to wriggle out of paying him by some rascally 
plea. When the fast Prince d’Henin exposed himself to the 
•remonstrances of his friends, who were startled by his pro¬ 
digal gallantry towards Sophia Arnould,—one instance of 
which was his presenting her with a new carriage-and-four 
every month,—ho answered them by showing his coach- 
maker's bill receipted, and impressing on them the satisfac¬ 
tory fact, that he was living within his means. Such a fast 
man may have been a fool, but ho was not a knave. Too 
often, in these latter days, your fast man is both one and 
the other. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BEITISH 
ARTISTS, 

SUTTOmt STREET, UAEL. 


As usual, wo find here, among many bad pictures, some 
whose merits sparkle like little oases in the desert wilder¬ 
ness, and on these alone do wo propose to comment. 

Numerous small landscapes, apparently by young men, 
are noticeable, as showing a more heedful manner of study 
than prevailed of yore. Of these we shall direct the visitor’s 
attention to No. 14, by F. Buckstone, “On the Llugwy, 
North Wales.” Although over green, there is much truth¬ 
fulness in this picture; its water-reflections are extremely 
good. “A Study from Nature,’* L. O’. Oawhor, No. 15, an 
old gate overhung with brioi's, is skilfully painted, although 
lacking colour. No. 74, “Bridge, Ewell, Surrey,” by Mai-y 
Bleaden, a stream spanned by a single-arched bridge, is a 
charming little bit of nature, painted with much clearness 
of tone and fidelity. Similar merits belong to No. 126, 
“Rabbit Warren at Burnham Beeches,” W. Luker, showing 
an old group of beeoh-stems, mossed and sunlight sprinkled; 
and also to No. 188, “ A Pathway in the Wood,” by Miss 
Witcomb, which is very clear and fresh. No. 218, “ A 
at Albury, H. Cole, is a pretty little picture of a sandy 
road overhung with trees, and fuU of shadows and sparkling 
lights, ^ere are other pictures by this artist which merit 
observation. No. 685, “ Study on the Banks of the Bother,” 
A. Evorshed, a full stream with meadows on its bmV.., and 
glimpses of distant country seen between trees, is a pleasing 
little work. Nos. 777, “ A Weedy Nook;” 798, “A Comer of 


the Lake;” amd 799, “At Burford Priory, Oxon,” by L. H. 
Micheal, are most charmingly painted from nature, each one 
being exquisitely finished. The young green wheat seen 
over the hedge in the first is quite a novelty in landscape- 
painting ; the second shows a punt moored among weeds: 
its reflection in the water is one of the most scientific and 
pictorial effects wo have seen. The prevalence of a pale- 
greenish tone is very detrimental to these beautiful water¬ 
colour drawings. A little still-life picture, with the motto, 

“ The msted nails fell from the knots 
That held the poach to the garden-wall,” 

No. 669, W. J. Bolton, and No. 781, “ Sketched from Nature," 
J. Hayllar, showing the verge of a wood, appear to bo exe¬ 
cuted with much feeling and care. 

Although containing numerous figures, we presume No. 
36 may bo included among the more ambitious landscapes; 
it is named “ Delights of Summer,” A. J. Woolmer, and re¬ 
presents a sort of medieval, or rather dreamland, picnic, 
with ladies and cavaliers lounging about in gorgeous rai¬ 
ment. Without the slightest pretension of resemblance to 
earthly nature, there is much cheerful and solid brilliancy 
about this picture, though retaining the ordinary hizarre 
qualities of colour for which this artist is celebrated. He 
has seven other pictures hero, which are exactly what the 
public have been accustomed to from his palette for so many 
years. “ Calves and Landscape,” No. 65, by G. W. Horlor, 
has the animal portion of tho picture capitally executed; 
but its landscape is inferior in quality. “Broadstairs Hovel- 
lers going out to tho Goodwin Sands,” No. 67, C. B. Hue, 
has the sea rendered with great truth, — a rare thing. 
Mr. W. Williams’s painting, “ Holme Chase, on the Dart, 
Devon,” No. 69, shows a moorland valley, with a broad 
stream and rocky swelling land beyond: this is admirably 
painted. Tho artist’s other pictures, of which there are 
four, will repay examination. Mr. Alfred Clint’s “ Recol¬ 
lection of the Thames,” No. 80, a view below tho Pool, is 
worthy of his ancient reputation. This artist exhibits ten 
pictures. 

Nos. 121, “Mont Blanc, from tho Col de Balm,” and 
346, “ Near Annecy, Savoy,” aro by an artist, J. P. Pettit, 
whom we hove more than onco had occasion to commend. 
These pictures display Alpine prospects, which are repre¬ 
sented with gi-eat fidelity and care; the truth of aerial 
perspective in both is capitally rendered. “ Evening,” No. 
254, by the same, represents tho sun setting—purple, orange, 
and crimson—behind some tree-trunks, which grow on tho 
margin of a stream. This is a most effective and impressive 
little picture. Mr. West, who is celebrated for his Norwe¬ 
gian subjects, this year fully sustains his ancient reputation 
by No. 158, “ Waterfall, Romsdal, Norway.” A Norwegian 
river breaks between rocks,—its snow-sources visible in this 
distance,—while below tho fall tho water spreads calmly 
and still. The enormous masses'of rock, upon which giant 
trees appear but as shrubs, display their horizontal strata 
piled mass above mass, and defy alike time and tho cease¬ 
less fall of the water. It appears to us that tho shadows 
in this picture are over purple, an opinion, howevor, which 
we express with much diffidence. This painter exhibits 
seven pictures, amongst which “ Water-worn Rooks, on tho 
Conway,” No. 347, is most remarkable; but all aro excel¬ 
lent. No. 223, “ A Summer’s Noon, Llyn Olvenicn, North 
Wales,” by H. G. Boddington, although roplote with tho 
peculiar manner of a class of artists whoso Works are so 
well known, and being moreover charged with purple tints 
much beyond tho truth of nature, is, despite these mannorisms 
and exaggerations, very effective and interesting. It is 
greatly to bo regretted that so accomplished an artist should 
continue to repeat himself until it is hardly possible to find 
a novel feature among the very large numlwr of works he 
produces every year. 

' “Early Spring,” No. 475, W, J. Webbo, is a novel sub¬ 
ject for a picture, but so admirably painted, that we ear¬ 
nestly commend it to the visitor's study: it shows the base of 
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a numged bank wherein a robin has his nest; the bird himself 
is hcrcr attending upon hie mate, whose head poops out be¬ 
tween the tall grasses. Primroses, violets, the fronds of the 
adder’s-tongue fern, and many lustrous broad-leaved plants, 
some caterpillars, and a splendid moth, are painted with the 
utmost discrimination and care thrusting amongst all this 
are some boughs of hawthorn full of bloom. The painting 
of these flowers is the only fault we can detect in the exe¬ 
cution of the whole picture ; they are hardly “ moonlight- 
coloured” enough, to employ Shelley’s exquisite phrase, for 
May-blossoms. A strange subject is that of a picture by 
H. J. liolfe, “A Committee of Taste,” No. .'ill, wherein a 
worm on an angler’s hook is submitted to the judgment of 
certain roaeh and breanj, the majority of whom look askance, 
but tlu! biggest and greediest turns on his side prepara¬ 
tory to a bite. This picture requires brightness. Why the 
glimpse of landscape above the water-lino should be so dull 
in colour wo cannot divine. 

Mr. .T. W. Chapman’s “ Pcad Pheasant,” No. 189, and a 
“Brace of Partridges,” No. 78, will be found to be most 
elaborate studies. No. 107, “ My Basket,” by Mi.s3 L. S. 
Itimer, shows a white camellia lying in a little basket, and 
opposed in colour by a red flower: a little picture which 
is executed throughout with skill and taste. 

In “ The Son and Heir—the Birthday,” by .T. Clater, No. 
70, is a daring innovation upon a rule of art which wo 
thought sanctioned by nature hcnscir. 'I'hc picture repre¬ 
sents a farmer’s family embracing the first-born sou, and 
preparing the anniversary feast; but the artist, determined 
to be original, has so drawn the faces that no single eye is 
on a level with its companion ; the clleet of this, although 
peculiar, is not pleasing. “The Playfellows,” .7. Morgan, 
No. Cl, a child tied in a chair and playing with a puppy, 
is painted with much solidity, force, and clearness of colour: 
the infant is a little gem. No. 75, a girl reading “ The Pirst 
Valentino,” .T. II. Naldor, is a somewhat ugly but tolerably 
faithful rendering of nature in a coarse w.ay. No. 102, “A 
Bosebiid,” Miss A. E. Bluuden, the head of a little girl 
smiling demurely, has the expression rendered with feeling, 
although evidently by an inexperienced painter. “Anxious 
,Suspense,” 327, by P. 1{. Morris, shows an amusing inci¬ 
dent; a boy climbing a trtie has lost his hold, but escaped 
a fall by the toughness of his smock-froek, which, catching 
over a bough, keeps him suspended in mid-air. The expres¬ 
sion of face and attitude is capital, as hanging half in hoi)o 
of a deliverance, and h.alf in fear, lest a person whom wc 
see approaching from behind should bo his master, whose 
advent might convert his suspense into a painful certainly 
of a “hiding.” Under these circumstances, the expectant 
look of the culprit’s face, and the way in which his feet, in 
their huge boots, d.angle wide apart, is inexpressibly' ludi¬ 
crous. The execution of the picture is not unprouiising. 
Mr. H. A. Bowler’s “Scene from As you like it —Tlosalind, 
Celia, and Orlando,” No. 269, has a great deal of skilful 
painting in the foreground of the landscape, and much taste 
in the arrangement of the figures; but their faces are of the 
la.y-figure cast, extremely pretty, but unlike life. This 
artist's picture at the Academy in '65, “ The Doubt,” a lady 
meditating over a grave, did not prepare us for the con¬ 
ventionality of character to which wo now refer. 

Mr. E. Eagles’ painting. No 153, “ 11 Eitorno della Con- 
tadina,” is executed in a stylo which will astonish most 
English observers, being a reproduction of some of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the Eoman school, such as is rarely seen in this 
country. It sliows an Italian peasant-woman wading 
through a brook with a basket on her head, in which lies a 
child playing with some red berries; this she steadies with 
one hand, bedding by the other a boy, who stoops to make 
a flash with his hand in the water. If we put aside all 
idea that art should be the interpreter of nature, and that 
the first duty of an artist is to reproduce something from 
her vast storehouse, choosing whatever may express the 
motive of his picture,—having done this, we say, we are 
boqpd to state that the picture before us has very promising 


qualities, being broadly and skilfully drawn, the expression 
successfully rendered, and the design having an element of 
grandeur such as one rarely sees surpassed now. Our sur¬ 
prise will, however, be great, if Mr. Eagles wishes it to be 
understood that he ever saw a sky (which wo take as a key 
to the colour of the whole painting) like the one here repre¬ 
sented. True, we have seen such things, but it has been 
through the reek of a brick-kiln; otherwise we do not believe 
there was ever any thing like it on the earth. 

“ Turning a deaf Ear,” No. 138, S. Anderson, is an 
example of the manner in which the idea of Pre-Eaffaelitism 
is abused: the subject is a child playing with a heedless 
cat. The extreme care with which this picture is executed 
makes its faufts the mure lamentable; these are, that the 
oulour is gaudy and hard, violently opposed and unnatural, 
with the flesh opaque and coarse in texture. The carpet is 
surely wrong in both aerial and linear perspective. To this 
artist’s other picture,—No. 445, “ I’m helping Mamma,” a 
child pulling to pieces some crochet while reclining in a 
large chair,—every visitor will turn with delight, and long 
remember. Wc have rarely seen a painting more exqui¬ 
sitely finished, more richly subdued in colour, or where in¬ 
fantile expression was more charmingly rendered. The 
drawing throughout the work, from the face and limbs to 
the wonderful minuteness of the pattern of a shawl which 
is carelessly thrown over the chair, is unsurpasscdly correct 
and beautiful. This picture is the gem of the whole exhi¬ 
bition ; and it w.as with surprise and regret wo observed on 
the day of our visit that it remained unsold. 

No. 778, “The Day after the Play,” children repeating a 
performance ; and No. 802, “ The Lover of Art,” an errand- 
boy regarding a print after Eaffaelle in a shop-window, by 
E. W. Chapman, are very capital water-colour drawings, of 
which the former pleases us most, both for design and exe¬ 
cution ; the latter, despite, a dash of sickly sentiment, is, 
howfiver, so good that we should rejoice to see more like it 
in this room. 

Wc shall end by introducing to the reader two pictures 
by J. C.anipbcll, Jun., whose admirable work, “ I'he Askings,” 
was here last year. “Waiting for legal advice,” No. 379, 
shows the interior of a country lawyer’s office, wherein is 
seated before the rail of the clerk’s sanctum .an impatient 
litigant, whoso ])rivalo affairs arc under discussion by two 
vulgar clerks behind. Their audible whispcrii'.q.s are no .al¬ 
leviation to his impatience, as ho sits with a bitter hard¬ 
ness on his face that speaks highly for the artist’s power 
of rendering character. The blemish in the picture is the 
figure of a boy, who vainly endeavours to call the atten¬ 
tion of the suitor to a teetotum he has set spinning on 
the floor. This figure is out of drawing, distorted, and 
co.arso. Mr. Campbell ought to repaint this figure, and 
turn a blemish into a beauty. The artist is young, lie 
comes from the north of England, which has recently pro¬ 
duced such notable painters as Messrs. Windus and Sterling. 
The latter’s picture, “ Scottish Presbyterians in Church,” ex¬ 
hibited at the Academy in '55, strikingly resembles in many 
qualities the one before us. No. 750, also by Mr. Campbell, 
shows a man seated in a stable repairing sumo harness, the 
dilapidated condition of which promises that any thing but 
“ a tidy job” will be the result of his labours. The expression 
is fully equal to, and more finished than, that of the former 
picture; but the colour, although in perfect keeping with 
the subject, appears a little overloaded and black. L. L. 


THE FIEE-EEPOETEE. 

Bt STEPHEN HUNT. 


The phases of London life may be likened to the changes of 
a kaleidoscope, presenting us with something new at every 
turn, and occasionally exhibiting eocentrioitios so striking, 
that it is no wonder they should have provoked elucidations 
in prose and verse, for the edification both of drawing-room 
and nursery readers, from the pens of many clever writers. 
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Of the poetasters, howerer, it may be remarked, that some 
of them have made singular omissions, particularly the 
authors of those amusing little books entitled London Cries, 
not one of which contains the least mention of the cry of 
“Fire!” the most exciting of all outdoor ories, especially at 
midnight. No sooner is it heard thaji up go the windows 
of almost every liouse in the street, and the heads of the 
awakened inhabitants pop out as simultaneously as if they 
were suddenly seized with the whimsical mania of looking 
at each other’s faces in their nightcaps. “Fire! tire!” 
Surely it must be a hoax; 

“ No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor spook, nor stain 
Breaks the serono of heaven ," ■ 

and the windows are being closed, when suddenly a dense 
smoko rises from behind the roofs of the opposite houses; 
then a shower of sparks; and then up shoots a tonguo of 
flame, and young and old hasten to dross and betake them¬ 
selves to the scene of conflagration. 

Of all sights there is not one more generally attractive 
than that of a tiro; it is at once picturesque, grand, and 
appalling. People will run miles to behold it, and display 
the utmost eagerness to get to the scene while the flames 
are yet raging with their wildest fury; but should they be 
disappointed, as tlioy sometimes are, by mi,staking tlie lo¬ 
cality, they console theiu.solvo3 with the refloctioii, that the 
daily papers will bo certain to give a full account of the 
occun’once. At breakfast, only a few hours afterwards, 
they get it,—a vivid description of the firo itself, number of 
houses consumed or injured, names of Occupants, value of 
property dostroyed, lives lost, narrow escapes, and other 
particulars, so minute that they could have been recorded 
only by some very painstaking person on the spot; the 
London fire-offices doubtless keeping in each brigade a 
competent scribe—a sort of literai’y fireman—to do the 
reporting. To those who are unacquainted witli the mys¬ 
teries of a newspaper-office this may seem a reasonable way 
of accounting for the details tliat are given of the numerous 
fires that occur after midnight. The majority of readers, 
however, do not trouble themselves to think about the 
matter, and will probably learn with surprise that the 
graphic accounts which so dooply interest them are not 
supplied by any one specially employed either by the fire 
or newspaper-offices, but by casual reporters, who, as though 
they boie an affinity to the reputed peculiarity of the sala¬ 
mander, depend upon fire for their existence, ay, move, 
oven their wives and families subsist upon it, their welfare 
and felicity increasing with the number and extent of the 
fires they may bo able to revel in during the year, or rather 
three parts of it, the summer being a season of perfect tor¬ 
pidity, and affording nothing but such poor substitutes as 
one or two railway-accideuls and an occasional murder or 
suicide. This, however, is very listless unprofitable work, 
and affords our reporter little more than a discontented 
domesticity at his lodgings, which are invariably within a 
few doors of an engine-station; whence, at all hours, ho 
receives intelligence of every fire the brigade are called out 
to, and, like the fireman’s dog,, being considered as belong¬ 
ing to the establishment, ho is allowed the privilege of con¬ 
veyance free of coat wherever the engino and its attendants 
may he going. 

The season for fires begins about November; and then, 
limiting Iris nocturnal repose to a sort of dog-sleep, and 
having prepared every thing in case of a call, he is up and 
dressed almost before his alarum-bell has done ringing. Off 
he hurries, in dread of exceeding the limited three minutes 
during which the horses are being put to; and should he, 
in his haste, escape such hindrances as a slip on the stairs, 
a collision with a lamp-post, or an immersmil in the gutter, 
ho presently finds himself being whirled off to the scene of 
conflagration. No matter how repulsive, the weather,—be 
it a cutting north wind, with sleot,^ hfcf, and snow, or a 
soaking south-wester, or a dramatic combination of thunder, 
lightning, and rain,—ho braves it all. The idea of “ a good 


fire” in perspective, especially if the first of the season, 
would cheer him through fog, frost, or any amalgamation of 
inclemencies, albeit in keen contrast with the cosy wanaath 
of the bed that he has just turned out of. Yes, it is a good 
fire; the glare in the sky is beginning to spread; possibly 
it may even be good enough to admit of “ further particu- 
lors” for a second edition; and the idea of this dispels at 
onep every sense of discomfort, however seemingly oppres¬ 
sive. 

On a dark or foggy night, when the swardhy faces of the 
brigade, their glittering helmets, and the fiery-red of the 
engine, are illumined by the glare of torches smoking and 
blazing in the current of air created by the furious speed at 
which the horses are galloping, our fire-reporter presents 
the imaginary impersonation of some condemned victim of 
the Inquisition on the road to bis avio-da-ff; and, in truth, 
his life is perhaps soraotimes seriously imperilled; for there 
is no saying to what casualty he may be subjected in obtain, 
ing the particulars-indispensable to tlie complotoiicss of his 
report. Arrived at the fire, iic lias first to ascertain the 
name of the owner and value of the property that is being 
destroyed ; .and wlio so fit to give those particulars as tlie 
sufferer himself? 

“ Mr. Tomkins," s.ays somebody ; “ there ho is, making 
his way with yonder fireman into the counting-house.” 

Note-book in luuiii, off darts our reporter, heedless alike 
of imjiropriety and of every other more palpable and personal 
impediment. “ Beg your pardon, sir ;—very sorry indeed. 
Times reporter,—trust you will excuse my inquiries. Hope 
you are insured. Wliat amount shall I say, sir ?” 

“ 'I'oii thousand pounds.” 

“ Thank you, sir. And the value of the property ?” 

“ Double that, at least.” 

“ Any idea how tlie fire happened, sir ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Nor in what part of the premises, or at what hour?” 

“ Don’t pester me, sir 1” cries the irritated sufferer, 
h.astciiiiig to depart with the books he has saved out of his 
iron-safe, and followed by the “ Times reporter” through a 
dense volume of smoke which threatens to inflict instant 
Builbcatioii. 

For further information, our scrilie applies to some of 
the crowd, and to such of the neiglibours as liave come to 
tlieir doors. Having thus Icai’iit all he can in as little time 
as possible, ho is oil'on the look-out for some place where ho 
can write hi.s report, on his road to tlie newspaper-offices. 
At tliree or four o'clock in the morning, and probably in a 
iieiglibourliood innocent of night-houses, this is rather a 
perplexing matter, especially if rain, snow, or hail preclude 
the possibility of using one of the fixed tables, such as wo 
SCO ill front of many of the public-houses in the Kent Koad, 
or of converting the step of a street-door into a writing-desk. 
Tlie incredulous reader may laugh; but some such transfor¬ 
mation, pantomimic as it seems, is very often performed by 
the fire-reporter, with tlie aid of a thick oblong piece of tin, 
about five inches in width and seven in length. To insure 
a smuotb and level surface for writing, he lays this between 
the doorstep (or whatever other support ho can find) and 
the manifolds which he has brought with liini,—alternate 
sheets of white and lamp-blacked tissue-paper,—already 
arranged and pinned together. His pen oonsists of an in¬ 
strument professionally termed a “ stylus,” having a wooden 
stem like a pen-holder, with a beautifully smooth though 
rather sharp point of hard steel; and thins, at one writing, 
lie makes six copies of his report, unless the length of it 
happens to exceed a single page, when a dive into his 
oapaoious pocket-book will probably produce another set of 
blacks and whites ready for use on the instant. 

Should the weather he wet, he avails himselfof the best 
accommodation ho can find—such, perhaps, as one of the 
sheltered shambles of a market; or, failing in this, he ties 
Ills handkerchief round his head, and makes a writing-desk 
of the top of his hat, unless, indeed, his road home lies west¬ 
ward, and then he knows where to find plenty of hooses 
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that eure open; but he has no time to go out of his way to 
look for them in a strange neighbourhood. His report being 
now written, he flies round with it to the different offices; 
and, after all this toil and positive suffering, to say nothing 
of injury to health, sometimes finds that, owing to the 
pressure of parliamentary debates, or other imperative mat¬ 
ter, the editors of the papers have condensed his account, 
. and cut down his earnings—literally, a penny a-line—from 
' to a few shillings. 

. .<t, compensation for this, however, they will, when 

less crowded, accept his account of the first 
,-fi^^dnis^urder, or other exciting event that may occur; 

ra|j|t,bb'ahy thing legitimately in his own fine, such 
. ’ destruction of a theatre or other public building, will 
d&tiir 'hvn to extend his report to any length he pleases, 
talung also “further particulars,” almost ad Tihitum, as long 
as the public mind continues to evince an interest in the 
occurrence. 




[The Editors of the Kationjll Maoazike cannot return unavailable 
Papers, except in oases where It may seem desirable to communicate 
with the writers.] 


The question which has lately been raised in tlio Timet as 
to the Efficiency of the Pulpit in our National Qhurch, is 
one of the deepest interest. 

Abstaining as we do from argument upon those points 
of doctriuo on which Clirlstians differ, wo hold ourselves 
quite free to remark upon tho best means of enforcing those 
great truths to which all Christians assent; and wo may say 
further, that we should care little for the interests of science, 
imagination, or morals, with which we especially deal, un¬ 
less we could refer all, directly or indirectly, to a common 
ground of religious life and influence. 

While granting on tho whole the earnestness and de¬ 
votedness of our clergy, we fear that, as regards tho great 
function of speaking home to tho hearts of the people, there 
is too much reason for complaint; nor can wo admit that in 
this particular Dissent has any superior claims to boast of. 
The names of Mklvill and Daij:, Maubice and Kiiiobi.ey, 
in the Establishment; of Caibd, Guthiue, and Dickson 
amongst the Presbyterians; of Landels and (viewing rather 
the intensity than tho width of his mind) of Spubgeon 
amongst the Dissenters,—prove, indeed, that we have still 
preachers who can rivet the sympathies of their congrega¬ 
tions ; but such men are the exceptions. In hundreds of 
cases it is too plain that cut-and-dried theological phrases 
form the whole apparatus of the preacher; that the man 
beset by religious doubts is met with a dogma instead of 
an argument; that the “hope that is in” the Christian is 
afl^med, without that “ reason” for it which the Apostle 
enjoined; that tho aroused conscience, the enlightened 
mind, tho melted heart, are effects seldom produced; and 
that infidelity, though weak in its own sophistries, continues 
the fight imeowed, not because itself is invulnerable, but 
because its opponents are unarmed. 

For this deficiency, so widely felt and deplored, several 
remedies have been proposed; the chief one being the edu¬ 
cation of candidates for the holy office in tho art of popular 
appeal, or at all events a previous examination of the can¬ 
didate to tost the degree of his natural gifts in oratory. 

Now we cannot but think that this is a somewhat shallow 
way of looking at tho difficulty. Preaching is so often in¬ 
effective, not simply because of the spei&er''8 manner of 
saying, but because he has so little to say. We have,more- 
a_ repugnance to the notion that the influence of the 
pulpit is to be restored by the aid of the elocution-master. 
The issues .-of religious loading are in Higher Hands than 
ours; but the consoling truths, and the wide scope of our 
talth, will, so far as tho instrument is concerned, make their 


own way, however plainly stated, provided they he enforced 
with intelligence and earnestness. 

The real obstacle to ministerial sucoessis, we apprehend, 
the narrow views which prevail as to the functions of the 
pulpit, and the disposition to sever theology from the ordi¬ 
nary feelings and aims of life, instead of regarding it as a 
central principle which applies to the entire nature and 
pursuits of mankind. 

The great themes of human redemption, and the con¬ 
ditions on which it is to he obtained, are, indeed, not only 
vital, hut the very basis on which Christian hope must rest. 
Yet we may well ask whether there ho not too great a ten¬ 
dency to suppose that the preacher’s work is done when the 
Christian plan is sot forth. Man's sinful state, the deceitful 
bias of the heart, our helplessness but for the provisions of 
Divine mercy, are surely not only views to bo entertained, 
not only internal feelings to be cherisliod, towards God, but, 
as a natural result, motives to holy and noble action towards 
man. Christianity, it will be conceded, is designed, not only 
to rescue us from a penal state, not only to produce grati¬ 
tude for that rescue, but to flow as a sacred current through 
our whole experience; to leaven, not to destroy, our habitual 
interests; to direct, not to limit, our feelings and powers. 

Yet how lamentably true is it, that in modem preaching 
religion is often treated as if it were a something apart from 
man’s nature and his daily pursuits; as if there wore cer¬ 
tain faculties—^that of imagination, for instance,—certain 
callings—that of the politician, for instance,—on which 
Christianity had no direct bearing, and from which it was 
practically distinct 1 

We would spoak reverently ; and it is because wo feel 
reverently that wo ask whether a system which ignores 
tho concerns of our daily life can he a meet offering to Him 
who appointed it ? Do wo honour that Divine One, whoso 
name it is our privilege to bear, when wo view His religion 
as a thing apart from our joys, sorrows, and vocations ? Is 
it tho truest gratitude, to muse upon the benefits He has 
bestowed, and our own security for their enjoyment, and yet 
to look upon His world as unconnected with Himself; to 
admit Him into our closets and into our sanctuaries, and not 
into our marts, our senates, our walks, and our recreations; 
to shut Him out from tho philosophic thought, the poetical 
conception, tho scientifie discovery; to repair to Him as if 
He dwelt in a corner of His universo, instead of pervading 
it ? The attempt were as reasonable as to fence in the suu. 

A man cannot wall-in that, although bo may himself. 

Can it he denied that our contemporary preaching is too 
often liable to tho charges we have advanced ? Do we find 
it habitually incorporating Christianity with life ? Does it 
try our politicians by tho standard of Christian rule 7 Does 
it exact fi-om our poets the conception of Christian self- 
sacrifice and purity ? Does it demand (except in theory) 
that marriage shall be a sacrament, not a barter? Does 
it hold out to the young the ideals of reverent self-denying 
and heroic character in manhood or womanhood as the fit | 
objects for affection? Docs it inoulcato innocent joy from i 
the beneficence of the Creator? Does it add to our de- j 
light in natural beauty the zest that it is tho work of His 
hands ? Does it tenderly visit the recesses of the mourner’s 
heart, remembering Who it was that once wept ? Does it | 
draw from the yearnings of the bereaved new arguments for 
a life to come, and so confirm the truths of revelation by the 
instincts of man ? Too often, even by good and sincere 
teachers, those interests are neglected, or treated as if they 
were merely secular; and the minister of religion leaves tho 
heart void because he does not apply religion to its wants. 

With its Divine revelation of self.sacrifice, as at once I 
the means of salvation and the guide to holiness, wo can | 
see no condition .of our affairs, no faculty of our being, no j 
labour of the hand, no device of tho brain, which should not 
be^ referred to Christianity for their motive. As a central 
principle of life, its nature is to permeate, not to check, 
human endeavour; to raise tho ideals of imagination, to 
dictate tho policy pf cabinets, to become integrity in the 
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counting-house, love by the fireside, charity every where, 
forbearance under wrong, peace in affliction, immortality in 
death. 

So apprehended and taught, we cannot doubt that truths 
which lie at the very core of life would no longer leave 
their hearers cold or their practice formal. But rightly to 
expound them, not only earnestness and spirituality are 
needed, but a large grasp df thought and sympathy. It 
ought at least to be felt that to such a task a man must be 
divinely commissioned, not self-appointed; that his office 
is, in the highest sense of the word, a vocation, not a pro¬ 
fession. 



LOED EBLISTOUN.—A LOVE-STOEY. 

DY THE AUTHOE OP “ THE HEAD OP THE FAMILY,” “ JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 


V. 

Towards the end of the season, which lasted longer than 
usual that year, we all wont up to London for a month; not 
with any great show, or to enter into expensive gaieties: 
my father, without assigning any reason, forbade that. He 
returned to Liverpool, leaving the family under my charge 
at a handsome lodging in Baker Street. There was only 
my mother and Jean, Charles (now the Eeverond Charles— 
we were very proud of that “reverend”) having gone to 
his curacy and promised living, and Eusscll and Algernon 
being away on a reading tour. 

Lord Erlistoun called at Baker Street almost daily. In 
the Park I had continually to lift my hat to that handsome 
carriage, where, placed beside Lady Erlistoun's smiling 
fashionable face, was one I knew; not altered,—no outward 
circumstances could alter Jean,—except that by the contrast 
it seemed sometimes a little graver than it used to be. 

Well, she had chosen her lot; she was old enough to 
know her own mind, and to be the arbitress of her own 
destiny. 

_ Frequently, in my duty as temporary head of the fa- 
mily, I took my mother and cousin to the receptions at 
Erlistoun House. There, having nothing bettor to do, I 
used to moralise on the sort of life they led—this noble old 
family; nobler in strict purity of blood than many modern 
dukes and earls. And theirs being a type of many others, 
though of none other had I ever any experience, I often in 
that whirl of society, which makes a centre of contempla¬ 
tive solitude for any man who chooses, took notes of a few 
facts which we ymruenus, wo during swimmers who have 
struggled into-unknown waters by^the Awn strength of our 
hands, ate rather slow to learn. 


It seemed to mo that we are looked down upon, not so 
much for what wo are as for what wo assume; that the 
secret of “ aristocratic” ease is its conscious possession of 
BO much, that assumption becomes needless. Alas, if we in 
our generation were as wise as these children of the world; 
if we valued our sterling ore, our honest manhood and 
womanhood, as much as they their lovely filagree-work of 
external refinement; if wo wore never ashamed of our¬ 
selves,—I think these, “ our betters” in breeding and edu¬ 
cation, if such they be,—the only tangible bettemess they 
possess over us,—would be shamed into acknowledging that 
nobility which worth alone possesses, that power which needs 
no assorting, since it “ conicth not from man, but God.” 

I know that night after night I, Mark Browne, whoso 
father was a clerk, and whose mother was a milliner, have 
gone among the best of the land,—the high, the wise, and 
the fair; the higher I went being the more courteously en¬ 
treated. That there, amidst velvets and diamonds, I have 
watched Joan Dowglas, always Jean Dowglas, in her simple 
attire and free noble manners; speaking as she chose, dress, 
ing as she chose,—for she .obstinately refused to spend a 
shilling more than her own humble income,—different from 
all, fearless of all; yet compelling for herself, and more 
than herself, an invariable instinctive reverence. 

Let no one belie truth by doubting the power of it. In 
the foolish strife between patrician and plebeian, jack-daws 
and jays, it is only our sham feathers that make us de¬ 
spised ; and deservedly, because all shams are despicable. 
Wo that keep our own honest plumage shall always be 
I respected and respectable birds. I never heard one sneer, 
or saw one covert smile, against either poor Miss Dowglas 
or “ those wealthy Brownes.” 

This was one view of the subject, but I noted another. 

Splendid as this sort of life was, having apparently no 
aim beyond that of the old Athenians,—“ to tell or to hear 
some new thing,” to seize on some iftw plan of beauty or 
delight,—it seemed to me exceedingly sad and strange. Not 
for people in their first youth, when the faoulty of enjoy¬ 
ment is BO intense that it must needs bo right rationally to 
enjoy, but afterwards. I dwell not hero on the dark under¬ 
side of such a life, but simply on its brightness,—a glare 
like living in a house all glass with no shadowy comers^ in 
it, or tossing from wave to wave upon a dazzling sunshiny 
sea without anchorage or rest. 

Sometimes coming from one of those assemblies, where 
in the whole of Erlistoun House you could not find a single 
nook to make a fireside of,—not a single bare jewelled neck 
where you could fancy a child nestling to and lisping “ Mo¬ 
ther,"—I would catch from Jean’s comer in the dark car¬ 
riage a faint half-involuntary sigh. 

No wonder Lord Erlistoun had been struck by the plea, 
santness of our middle-class “ home.” In his sphere, except 
as an order to the coachman, they seemed hardly to know 
the meaning of the word. ^ 
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Lord Erlistoun carno to ua, or rather to Jean, as I have 
said, incessantly. And now, catching an occasional flicker 
of the Are that emouldorod in his dark eyes, indicating the 
“ substance underneath," which Jean had once said she should 
like to got at,—ah, foolish Jean 1—I began to perceive some 
reason why, for his own sake, it was tetter that ho should 
be allowed to come. 

His mother never hindered him; all her plans for him 
seemed to have vanished in air, conquered or made void by 
his own impetuous will. She was a wise woman, Lady Erlis- 
toun; something bettor than a mere woman of the world, too; 
for Jean alway^said when questioned that she "liked” her. 

One forenoon, Joan and 1 sat togetheir in total silence; 
for 1 had businossdetters to attend to; and the present snr. 
felt of pleasure inado me feel business to be even a resmte 
I of rest. Jean was by the window, watching tha rattling 
confusion of the London street; she hardly looked like the 
ro.se-ehcoked active ,Tcan Dowglas who used to loiter about 
witli me of early spring mornings, helbro Lord Erlistoun 
had ever been soon or heard of at Lythwaite Hall. 

Those far-away days wo never mentioned now. Happily 
I ean put aside times and seasons, thoughts and feelings, 
when I will, that is, when my conscience wills. Not de¬ 
stroying aught,—nothing save evil need he destroyed; but 
locking all up, and keeping the key. I never contest any 
thing with any body; I simply resign, absolutely and utterly. 
liOt small rights go with the great ones; I never would 
elahn, or beg, or struggle, for one iota that was not freely 
and solely mine. 

'J'hna Jean and I rarely talked to one another more than 
habit made necessary ; thus to-day, hearing a knock .at the 
door, 1 merely observed that it was doubtless Lord Erlis- 
tonn, and began jmtting aside ray papers. 

“ No, it is Lady Erlistoun; 1 was expecting her. Mark, 
do not go ; 1 wish you would not go.” 

Of course I obeyed. 

Lady Erlistoun had never before called at this early fa¬ 
miliar honr, rarely alone as now. She saluted Jean, French- 
fashion, in her lively loveless way ; thanked her for admit¬ 
ting herself so early ; hoped .she w'as not weary with her ex¬ 
ertions last night. 

“ But realty, ma chire, your singing is perfection. Mr. 
Browne, why did you not ttdl me of it ladbrc? Such charm¬ 
ing simplicity, and yet thorough finish of .style. Your 
comsiii might have studied under Garcia himself.” 

"I did fur a little while.” (Lady Erlistoun looked sur¬ 
prised.) “At one time I meant to be a professional singer.” 

“ O. indeed!” 

“ It would not have been quite the life I would have 
chosen; but it appeared necessary I sliould earn my own 
living. I had only my voice, .and I would thankfully have 
used it. However, I luid no need, and ni.ay not have.” 

“No, certainly not;” and the visitor began talking gi-a- 
ciously to me—would have talked me out of the I'oonr if she 
could, for that was the tisual result of her h(miguity towards 
me ; but Jean's direelness ended all difficulty. 

“I believe, Lady Erlistoun, you had something to say to 
me ? Need I banish my cousin klark, who is as good as a 
brother to mo who have none ?” 

Lady Erlistoun bowed a negative. “My communica¬ 
tion is very simple; possibly ETli.stoun has told you, his 
lady-confoRBor. Nay, he said his decision depended on yours. 
Truly, there could not be a more devoted worshipper thtm 
my son at this fair shrine.” 

Her light recognition, implying the lightness of the bond, 
did it liurt Jean ? However, she replied steadily, 

“ Lord Erlistoun is kind; nor could ho leave any decision 
consenting him in safer hands; but, as you both know, I 
claim no right to influence his plans.” 

Laiiy Erlistoun smiled. “ I see he must make his own 
confession, implore his dwn absolution." 

“1 trust he knows mo better than to do either.” 

Jean's eartiestness surprised the mother into something 
of Ihu saTno. She asked iii a low tone, 


“ Miss Dowglas, am I tq understand that no tie exists 
betweeit you and my son ? Is the engagement broken ?” 

“ There never was any on his side, as I thought he had 
long since told you. He has always teen firee, perfectly 
fbee.” 

A glitter same in Lady Erlistoun’s eyes; faint reflex of 
that in her son’s sometimes. “ Do not let us argue nominal 
points. 1 will tell you this plan of mine, which I have long 
desired to oarry out. It is, that my son and I should take a 
tour together uirough Italy, Greece, and the Holy Loud. A 
charming oouutry—the Holy Land." 

This last remark, addressed to me, I answered by one 
or two mora, to give. Jean time. Alter a minute she said, 

“ Would it be a long tour, Lady ErUstonn F* 

“ Oulv two or three years, or a little lesa." 

“ Alia when should you start ?” 

“Immediately.” 

Jean inquired no further, but sat quiet. Something—it 
could not be colour, for she was now always pale—faded out 
of her face, like the light cast on a window when tho sun 
goes down,—faded too gradually to indicate that it was un¬ 
expected, or in any sense a sudden loss; still it was a loss— 
a something that had been, and was not. 

“ Tell me, what do you think of this plan. Miss Dowglas?” 

"I think—if Lord Erlistoun wishes it, and siiieo his 
mother wishes it, he will—there can be no doubt that you 
ought to go.” 

“ ‘ Ought,’ your favourite word; nay, you have engrafted 
it on a certain young friend of ours. He is always talking 
of what he ‘ ought’ to do. Seriously,”—and there was kimi- 
Hness under her sportive air,—“ n mother owes thanks for 
any good infhnuice which at a critical time of Jiis life is 
exorcised over her son.” 

Jean’s mouth trembled. 

“ I am really sorry to take him from you for this tour; 
but you know him as I Icnowhim, my dear Miss Dowglas— 
a noble fellow, the soul of honour, both in principle and 
luactice; but a little, just a little—However that will 
amend.” 

What would amend? Jean must have known ; for sho 
answered slowly and firmly, " I believe it will.” 

“ Onc<!,—I may speak before your cou.sin, 1 know?—onco 
I wi.slied Erlistoun to marry early ; and even notv, I thirdc”— 
hesitating, with a passing survey of the face and form, less 
fresh and fair than it was under the first maternal investi¬ 
gation in the Lythwaite di-awing-roora—“ I think sometimes 
if you would listen to him—” 

“ No,” Jean interrnptcd hastily, “ he had better not 
marry early. It would not be for his good that he should 
marry me.” 

“ Have you told him so ?” 

“ From the first; hut he will not hoar it. lie will not 
let me go. Ho loves me, now.'' 

O, what depths of meaning lay in that half-uttered,—I 
know she did not mean to utter it,—that quickly smothered 
“now!” 

Lady Erlistoun might have heard it, or might not. I 
suspect sho did, and undo] stood it likewise. Taking Jean’s 
hand, sho said, out of tho heart that may have boat truly, 
or even passionately, some time—possibly, since sho married 
at twenty, for another I;ord Erlistoun,— 

“ 1 never wish my son to love a nobler woman.” 

Prom that day 1 ceased to avoid Jean’s lover so much 
as I was eccustomed to do. The lover in him interested me 
in spite of myself: this persistent pursuit and absorbing wor¬ 
ship of tho woman who had taken hold of his test self as 
well as of his imagination, and had become to him higher 
and purer than a passion, on ideal. 

Yet there was no lack of passion either—quick jealousies, 
brief angers; all that sparkling and crackling of a fire which 
burns fierce, bright, and foft; but one cannot readily detect 
that while it is burning. 

A young man passionately, deeply, and disinterestedly in 
love, has always in him something worthy of respect. Nor, 
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while wonien ftre still woineB|“*"eind to be loved touches end 
ennobles their nature, as to love ennobles a man’s,—did it 
seem any marvel or shame that this devotion of his was not 
altogether wasted on a more idol roarbly cold. For all Jean 
said, I, catching many a look and tone, less sedulously 
guarded now that the time of parting drew near, began to 
feel sure—though she might test her lover’s faith, or for his 
own sake refuse to hind him by a formal eugagouiont—that 
soon or late she would marry Lord Erlistoun. 

'riio day before his departure his cab was at the door 
by nine o’clock. I hoard his quick footstep springing up 
tho stairs, and his familiar entrance into the back drawing¬ 
room, whore Jean stood watering her flower-stand. Of all 
the gifts he would have loaded her with, she refused every 
thing hut flowers. 

“ I .am eomo to stay all day; may I f” 

Jean smiled; she was bu.«iy over a sickly heliotrope 
withering in London air. “I o.an’t keep it alive, you soo.” 

“Never mind it; keep it while ’tis worth any thing, and 
then throw it away. But you did not answer me. Say, 
may I stay ? or do you wish mo to go?’’ 

“ No!’’ Ilor hand slipped into his. “ This last day ? No.” 

Ho had never spent a whole day in Baker Street belbre. 
He soon became very restless, pacing up and down the dull 
drawing-room suite, whieli was all our establishment. No 
charming nooks to sit and talk in as at Erlistoun House ; 
no sunshiny garden to make love in as at Ijytliwaito Hall; 
—if, indeed, Joan had allowed any “ lovo-inakiiig,” which she 
did not. Only in tho cye.s that, however quiet she was, 
seemed always to take note of him and his enjoyments, you 
coubl SCO the utter uuseliisli love whicli, abhorring all 
coquetry, found its best demonstration in sik'iico. 

.^t last, when la; had sat listening amiably to my good 
njotli<n'’s long-winded confidences of our lodging-house woe.?, 
.lean put her work away, and proposed we should all go 
once more to our frequent haunt, tho Crystal I’alaco. 

“ lint it is Thursday—one of tlio people’s days.” 

“ I am one of the people. I should like to go.” 

So wo wont. 

Already it is half forgotten ; soon it will beconio a mere 
tale to tell our cliildren, that People’s Palaoe of 1851. Yet, 
0 tho beauty and wonder of it when you c.amo out of 
dusty London, and Blood in tlio lofty nave, with its captive 
trees, green but motionle.ss; its lines of white statues; its 
crystal fountain the fairy-laud it was ! till advancing, 
you caught tho “hum inuumerous” of tho moving crowd, 
which thenceforward never left you. Such a grand,'touch¬ 
ing, infinitely human crowd; its huge mass giving an im¬ 
pression of solitude; its confused incessant noises producing 
a sense of silence. 

I liked to he carried along by that living sea; or else 
from one of tho end galleries to watch it rolling on, each 
atom bearing its unknown individual burden of pleasure 
or pain. I liked to recognise, by my ^’earning over them, 
that every one of those was my brother or ray sister; noble 
or ignoble, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, sinful or 
innocent, no loss my brother and ray sister; and as such, 
never to bo overlooked by me, since not one of them was 
forgotten before God. 

Sometimes, too, when the great organ began to sound, 

I would try to solve many a troubled problem concerning 
myself and these by thinking of tliera, not as now,—the 
most of them laden with useless sorrow, or tainted with 
apparently irredeemable sin,—but as that “ great multitude 
which no man can number,” which out of all “ nations 
and kindreds and people and tongues” shall yet make tho 
innumerable company of the Church of tho First-born. 

Feelings like these dwarfed all minor ones, and caused 
me, when ^every hour or so I saw emerging from or dis¬ 
appearing in the throng its only two units in which I had 
any personal interest, to look on them much as I should 
have done on meeting in that wondrous Company, where 
we believe we shall have lost all personality that is not 
too pure to suffer pain. 


1 think they enjoyed that day’. I myself can still see, 
as then, Lord Erlistoun’s tall head, and Jean’s slender sobor- 
hued figure, moving down the long transepts, or loitering 
in the gorgeous courts. And once, fixing a rendezvous, I 
found them sitting among “ tho people,” who were dining j 
out of big baskets, and filling clumsy drinking-cups at tho 
crystal fountain. Nay, Lord Erlistoun rose, and took much 
pains to do the same for some cross child-laden woman, 
whoso solo answer w.is a gruff “ Thank’ce; you bo civillcr 
than most o’ tho young geiitlemon.” 

AVould he have done it of himself, I thought, or only 
for Jean’s smile ? Anyhow, it was hotter done than un¬ 
done. * 

Hay waned; a semi-twilight shadowed the courts, while 
quaint refractions of sunshine flitted about tho many-coloru'ed 
carpets and motionless banners of all nations hung along 
the aisles. 

“ Let us all come and sit quiet somewhere until the boll 
sounds.” 

'Tlicy two wont and sat in the alcove; many will re¬ 
member it—^raade of iron-work from Coalbrook Hale. ’They 
tidked earnestly—of what, I did not hear, nor ever wish to 
know. Let no one desire to break in upon tho sanctity of 
aiiotlior’s past. 

I can think of .Tcan even now as sitting there, her hands 
crossed, her eyes deelincd on her Lap, listening or speaking, 
willi sweet eyes lingering on his face—a face beautiful in it¬ 
self, and beautiful to her, Heavon knows. I will not deny 
it, or him. God love him! ho was Jean’s first love. 

'The gong of di.smissal sounded. It made her start: she 
was often nervous now. That dull heavy boom seemed to 
pierce her through and through. When she rose from her 
cliair she could hardly stand. 

“ She is worn out,” I said; “ we must take her home.” 

I “Yes, yes. Only five minutes more, for ouo last walk 
tlirongli tho beautiful nave. Can you, Joan?” 

Slie smiled assent. 

So, leaning on J^ord Erlistoun’s arm, she walked slowly 
tUrougli, till at tho door she stopped, and turned to look 
baok. 

Last year, croB.sing to Kensington Gardens, I too stopped, 
ns it might bo, on tliat very spot, and called to mind luiw 
we throe stood and looked back on that fairy palace, with 
all its glory of colour, form, and sound. AVhat was left of 
it? Nothing! Save,—and 1 thought, happyfor those to whom 
this is loft, after the clearing away of their youth’s crystal 
palaces !—save free space, light, and air, whore the sun may 
still shiiai and the grass grow, 

Coming home. Lord Erlistoun found a note from his 
mother, which, with a gesture of annoyance, he passed on 
to Jean. 

“ But I will not go ; I wonder she can expect it. This 
my last night to be wasted at the bisliop’s; she knows I 
hate going there. Jean, if j/ou knew—” He stopped. 

“ I know one thing,” said Jean’s persuasive voice, “ that 
you will not refuse your moLlior; it is her right.” 

“ And have you no right ? Not oven tWs last night! 

—you are cruel.” 

“ Am I ?” Joan took out her watch; her hand shook 
much, but she spoke decisively: “ You will have time enough 
for both. See; one, two, three hours longer with us, then 
you shall go.” 

A few more restless reproaobos, such .as she often had to 
hear and to smile down, as now. But her smile always 
calmod him, and—another of those iaets which sometimes 
set me pondering as to the future—her will always ruled. 

A quiet hour or so in the slowly-darkening drawing, 
room. I read at tho window for as long as I could; my 
mother dozed on the sofa. Lord Erlistoun protested against 
lights; so wo had only tho fantastic glimmer of the street 
ga.s-lamp dancing on the wall. By it I could just trace 
Jean’s motionless figure leaning back in the arm-chair; 
another figure sitting beside her, lastly on the hearth-rug 
at her feet. One would have smiled, rememhering the first 
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dignified behaviour of Lord Erlistoun at Lythwaitc; but it 
was a matter beyond smiling at now, 

“ Will nobody talk?” said Jean, after a long silence. 

Some desultory conversation ensued about people and 
books, and then,—his thoughts deserting him, or assuming 
lover-like forms that were necessarily limited in expression, 
though on the whole he observed little restraint in the pre¬ 
sence of my mother and me,—Lord Erlistoun took to re¬ 
peating poetry. 

Wliat a voice it was, i-ioh, deep, and lowl how, stealing 
through the dark, with intentional emphasis, it must have 
gone direct to any heart that was young, and loved him! 
Even me it touched in a measure; some fragments in par¬ 
ticular; because 1 afterwards found them in a book, and 
becaqso. of the deeper meaning they carried than I then 
wist of. It was a love poom,*of course: 

" In many mortal forms I rashly sought 
The shadow of this idol of my thouglit; 

And some wore fair, but beauty dies away; 

Others wore wise, but honeyed words betray: 

And one was true,—ah, why not true to mo ? 

Till, like a hunted doer that could not flee —” 

The young swain goes rambling on in language intoxicating 
with loveliness, half-earthly, half-heavenly, till he finds the 
one, the last love, and thus describes her; 

“ Soft os an incarnation of the sun 
When light is changed to day, this glorious one 
Floated into the cavern where I lay. 

And called my spirit; and the dreaming clay 
Was lifted by the thing that droamod below 
As smoke by fire, and in hor beauty’s glow 
1 stood, and felt the dawn of my long night 
Was penetrating mo with living light; 

1 knew it was the vision veiled from mo 
So many years; that it was —" 

“ ‘Emily,' ” supplied Jean, with a little soft laugh. “ Why 
did you pause over it? ’tis one of the sweetest names I 
know.” 

“ I hate it.” 

Lord Erlistoun started to his feet, and would say no 
more poetry. Certainly it had struck mo as odd that a 
lover on the eve of parting should expend his feelings in 
another man’s words, or, indeed, in any words at all; but 
love takes so many forms, that what seems false to one 
nature may bo essentially true in another. 

Ho continued his old restless walk up and down the 
room. Jean sighed, and then went and opened the piano. 

“Do you remember this, Mark; you used to like it, 
though you do not care for music ?” 

Not every body’s music; but this—it was a “ song with- 
out words,”—Mendelssohn’s. She had played it with the 
sunbeam dancing on her head that May forenoon at Lyth- 
waite. Before many bars, it was broken in upon by Lord 
Erlistoun. 

“ ’Tis too tamo, too quiet; Jean, play something / like, 
or rather do not play at all. Hark 1”—the church-clock 
struck—" only one hour now.” 

He seised her loft hand, the other moving vaguely over 
the treble keys, and began talking to her in a low voice, as 
lovers do. 

{•went back to the window. In the middle of the street, 
singing in a high voice, cracked now, yet not without the 
ghost of former tunefulness, stood a woman with a baby in 
hor arms, and a boy at hor side. Clustering round the gin- 
palace farther down was a knot of still wretcheder women, 
some with children likewise, dragging in or out refractory 
husbands, or worse ; while, appearing and disappearing 
under the doctor’s red lamp opposite our door, passed score 
after score of all sorts of faces, hardly one in the whole 
number a contented or good face,—^whioh make up the phan¬ 
tasmagoria of London streets of a night. 

Without, such sights as these'*, within, those two re¬ 
peating delicious poetry, and whispering together over soft 
music 1 “ Qod h^lp us 1” I said'to myself, “is there nothing in 
the world but hotliing to live for but happiness ?” 

0, Joan, I hal'd to thee I—^hard even at that mo¬ 


ment ; and blind, ns we almost always are, when we severely 
judge. I caught Lord Erlistoun’s voice, so impetuous that 
it was impossible not to hear. 

"At least you will write to mo. You will not forbid my 
writing to you as often as I please ?” 

" Did I not promise long ago ?” 

“ I know; you have made every promise I could desire, 
though you will take none from me. Once again, why will 
you not ? Do you think mo changeable ?” 

Joan repeated, half-jesting, half-sadly, the lines— 

" In many mortal forms I rashly sought 
The shadow of this idol of my thought.” 

“ I was not the first of those, you know,” 

“ But you will bo the last. 0, Jean, do you not believe 
I love you?” 

“ I do ; yet—” 

“ Stop; I know what is coming—the old argument, 
that your experience and mine have been so difTcrent; that 
you have lived for work and I for enjoyment; that my 
youth is but just begun, while yours—” 

“You brought mo back my youth,” she murmured. 
" 0, yes; I have been very happy 1” 

“ Have boon 1 'Tis always have been;" and ho said 
something more, rapidly, incoherently, his manner being 
fierce and tender by turns. 

“No,” Jean replied; “it is not these things I am afraid 
of. External differences are nothing with union at the 
core—love, and trust, and faithfulness.” 

“ Enough; I know,” ho said bitterly. “ I am not one 
of your ‘ faithful’ temperaments. You judge mo—0, most 
wise woman 1—^by the tinge of my skin and the colour of 
my hair.” 

“ Lord Erlistoun 1” 

“No, I deny it not; I am a very different person from 
your cousin Mark there. I am southern to the core; my 
blood seems to run like fire sometimes; and you set it 
alight—^you stand by and watch it burning. Jean, you do 
not love me; you never loved me 1” 

Jean did not answer for a minute. “ Then you think 
when I promised—you know what—I was false to mysolf, 
and worse, to you, after the cruellest falseness any woman 
can show ?” 

“ Forgive me—0, forgive me 1 I love you; yet I am 
always grievmg you.” 

Again Jean paused before replying. " I take the grief 
with the love, and would have done the same twenty times 
over, because I have hope in you.” 

She did not say “ faith”—faith, the very root and found¬ 
ation of love; but he never noticed that. “ Yes, ” Jean 
repeated, “ great hope. That is the way with us women; we 
care loss for your loving than for what you are ; we can bo 
content if, quite apart from us, we see you every thing that 
you ought to be. I could.” 

“ Jean, I will be any thing, every thing, if you wilt bo 
my Jean.” 

He tried to clasp her, apparently; for she shrank visibly 
from him. 

“ 0, do not!” in an accent of pain; “ I fool os if it wore 
not right; I could not unless”—she dropped her face upon 
hor hands. “ I know we shall never be more to one another 
tham we are now.” 

What ho replied I cannot say, nor what farther last 
words passed between them. Let all rest sacred, as last 
words should. 

When Jean called me from my room to hid him good- 
by, Lord Erlistoun was standing by the lighted lamp ex¬ 
ceedingly pale, but proud; more like the Lord Erlistoun of 
Lythwaite times than as we knew him now. My mother, 
out of her dear warm heart, extended her hand with a good 
wish and blessing; when, very much to her surprise, he 
.lifted the hand and kissed it. 

“ Thank you all for all your kindness; I hope to return 
it one day, two years hence. Two years; and remember,”— 
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* he turned to me; whether he liked me or not, I think he 
trusted me,—“ however free she holds me, I hold Jean 
Ddwglas as my wife. Take care of her until she is my 
wife. Good-by.” 

* * * * a . * 

Ho had not been gone a month, when there befell our 
family what,—as I am not writing our history, but that of 
Lord Erlistoun,—will state briefly, as things fatal for 
life, more terrible tlian death, often are stated. 

A defalcation, in its character worse than mere reck¬ 
lessness, and involving years of long-concealed systematic 
fraud, was brought .to light concerning a partner in our 
firm of Browne and Co. His name matters not; it is now 
blotted out from the face of the earth; the wretched forger 
destroyed himself. 

My father did the only thing an honest man could do, 
—sacrificed his wealth to his integrity. He paid his liabilities 
to the last penny; then laid down his head in peace, and 
died. The sight of his cofiin borne out through its gates 
one snowy winter-day is almost my last remembrance of 
Lythwaite Hall. 


to improved methods of imparting permanence to many in¬ 
tractable colours employed in calico-printing, and distemper- 
pointing. Many of the colours employed in the former 
operation are not chemically united with the woven texture. 
iVench ultramarine is of this kind; it is totally insoluble, 
and has to be mechanically attached to the cloth by the 
intervention of some glutinous body. Albumen and gum 
have boon used for this purpose; Jbut, all things considered, 
the glutinous body most generally dibble ^r the purpose 
has been caseine. A largo quantity of inferior cheese enters 
into consumption as a fixative material for these intractable 
colours. M. Kuhlmaun, taking advantage of the known 
chemical relation of tannic acid and gelatine, by which the 
two, when they come in contact, generate an insoluble 
solid (leather), mixes, in certain cases, his colours with 
gelatine, paints the woven surface, and finally renders the 
matter of the painted figures insoluble by fixing them with 
a solution containing tannic acid,—such as infusion of gall- 
nuts, for example. In the application of this process to distem¬ 
per-painting, the great difficulty at first experienced was in 
gfctting evenness of tone; every touch of the pencil leaving 
a stain. Ultimately this drawback was surmounted by woak- 
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Feaiis having been entertaiued lost the shock of a comet 
some day, against our world, in the course of the next 
twelve months might bo apprehended, and that such shock 
might cause us serious inconvenience, if not altogether 
annihilate us,—it may be well, before commencing our 
monthly summary of less important Inatters of scientific 
interest, to announch that the cliauees of such accident are 
BO exceedingly small, that we may dismiss all fear of 
it from our minds. The proposition is almost self-evi¬ 
dent, that the amount of danger from the impact of a 
cometary body against our globe must be proportionate to 
the density of the former; and that if the wanderer bo a 
thing of air,—a mere phantom ; almost inconceivably less 
dense than our atmosphere,—it may come, and welcome; 
wo need take no heed of it. On this point testifies M. Babi- 
net, an astronomer who has lately devoted much attention 
to the subject of comets. Aoeording to this observer, the 
attenuation of comets is so much less than what people have 
hitherto imagined, that although we like as much as possible 
to avoid figures and formula in these columns, we are driven 
to do so, inasmuch as more verbal description becomes un¬ 
manageable. Aoeording to M. Babjnet, the density of eomots 
is not a hundred, a thousand, or a million times loss than that 
of the atmosphere, but no loss than 
times! We trust our readers may recollect their numeration 
table sufficiently well to realise the immense remoteness of 
the danger which may have oppressed them, on account of 
the comet. All-convincing in respect of safety as these 
figures would seem to be, M. Babinet does not rest con¬ 
tented with them. Ho advances other arguments to •prove 
that comets will fall lightly (when they do fall) on the abode 
otf mortal man. His first reason, however, is so tranquil- 
lising, that our readers will pardon us for omitting the 
others. 

Attention is now being drawn in Franco to the best 
method of preparing bread for military purposes; the chief 
.object being, to convoy the maximum of nutriment in the 
minimum of space. The general result arrived at is a con¬ 
firmation of the views of Parmentier, enunciated by this 
philanthropist in a pamphlet printed, though unpublished, 
upwards of sixty years ago. Parmentier held the office of 
Ptuu'maaeTi-In^peettm'-Cfinfrttl under the first Bephblid, and 
was a member of the Military Council of Health. The subject- 
matter of the pamphlet was read on the 21st of Brumaire, 
year V. This hroehure of Parmentier demonstrates that it 
is advisable to separate the greater portion of bran, or husk, 
which can never bo made really nutrittvo, however finely it 
may be ground. 

M. 'Kuhhnann has been recently turning his'attention 


cniiig the wash of tannic acid; the great point consisting, as 
it would seem, in the use of several solutions of that agent, 
each successive wash increasing in strength. M. Kuhlmann 
has also been trying the effect of soluble gloss or silica- 
medium for the same purposes. Had this gentleman been 
familiar with the practice of some of our British artists 
in aquarelle, he would have been made aware that the use 
of silica-medium as a fixative agent in this variety of the 
fine arts was no iiovelt}*. A still less obvious moans, pro¬ 
posed by the same chemist for accomplishing the fixation 
of refractory colours, consists in mixing them with starch- 
solution, and rendering the latter insoluble by cream of 
lime, or of baryta. Either of those agents, according to 
M. Kuhlmann, fixes this material completely. 

M. Coste read before the members of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences during the past month the description of an 
apparatus devised by M. Noel for the transport of live fish. 
It is a well-known fact, that fish, like terrestrials, require 
air for the maintenance of their life; consequently, when a 
largo number of fish are assembled in a smaller quantity of 
water than they would enjoy in a state of nature, the water 
should, to be in accordance with theory, be impregnated 
with a larger amount of air than ordinarily belongs to it. 
So sensible are the Swiss of this fact, that when they have 
collected, as is their custom, a large number of trout in a 
tank, whore they are retained until the market-day which 
consigns them to the epicure, arrangements are made for 
causing water to fall into the tank from a considerable ele¬ 
vation in the form of a cascade. The efficacy of this treat¬ 
ment is undoubted, but it can only bo had rocourso to when 
the tank is a fixture. M. Noel accomplishes a similar pur¬ 
pose by immersing in the portable reservoir on endless chain, 
to which fiaps are attached; the chain being drawn round a 
pulley by means of a winch, portions of water are succes¬ 
sively elevated and caused to fall into the reservoir with a 
splash. Necessarily, portions of atmospheric air are^ en¬ 
tangled in the water; and diffused through the tank for the 
benefit of the finny prisoners. ^ 

Louis Helot, one of the French Jesuit missionaries resi¬ 
dent for some time past in China, has forwarded to his 
superiors at home some important points in connection with 
certain Chinese industrial secrets, and has made himself 
acquainted with the process of manufacture of a beautiful 
green pigment, the ** lo-kao,” the composition of which had 
long puzzled in vain the chemists of France. During the 
year 1848, the French minister of commerce received frwn 
China a piece of textile stuff dyed of a sea-^en colour of 
exquisite beauty. Chemists forthwith submitted the cloth 
to analysis, in order to discover the nature of the pignient 
which had been employed. Their labours were unsttccessfrd; • 
nothing certain was made out; but the opinion waS enter¬ 
tained that the pigment in*queMion had for its base an 
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org^atiio substance unknown in Europe. Some time after- 
wai-ds, M. de Montigny managed to obtain some of the actual 
colouring-matter, and succeeded in proving that it was 
extracted from a plant of the Arbustus tribe, a specimen of 
which he also obtained. He nevertheless was unable to 
ascertain completely the nature and derivation of the lo-kao. 
Considering that the pigment might bo turned to good ac¬ 
count in the arts, the pmsident of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce at liyoi^ made application to the Jesuits, soliciting 
them to obtain, if possible, further particulars through their 
missionaries in China. This the Jiisuit mis.sionary Helot was 
finally able to accomplish. Ho discovered that tho substance 
was chiefly prep.ared at Ay.e, a large town situated at eight 
leagues’ distance from Kia-Hin-Fou. There being many 
Christians in the immediate neighbourhood, tho missionary 
had no difficulty in obtainiiig all tho information ho required. 
Tho pigment is not made from the leaves, but from the bark 
of tho tree; and it is unfortunately inapplicable to tho dye¬ 
ing of silk. We are informed that the .Jesuit Helot has 
also addressed to tho manager of the Annali a de la Propa- 
gntiun de la Poi, though his communication is -not yet 
printed, some interesting particulars respecting the process 
of distillation as followed by tho Chinese, and details con¬ 
nected with the management of silkworms in their native 
land. 

More than one hundred locomotivcS arc now worked by 
coal instead of coke, the substitution having been rendered 
efficient by the introduction of a peculiar firogi’atc, tho 
invention of M. Cave. Steam is generated with sufficient 
rapidity, and so much of the smoke is consumed, that tho 
portion which escapes is too small to inconvenience tho 
passengers. Tho fireplace is of open bar-work, arranged like 
a flight of steps, and is designed to furnish a large supply of 
air. Tho combustion is most active at tbe foot of the stairs; 
but little else than coke arrives there, most of tho volatile 
matters having been already evolved. 

Tho meetings at our own Society of Arts during the past 
month have been fraught with interest. On Wednesday, 
March 4, a p.aper was read by Major II. B. Sears, “ On tho 
Appliances for facilitating Submarino Engineering and 
Exploration.” The chief object of this paper was to intro¬ 
duce to the notice of tho Society of Arts a new subaqueoiiH 
self-motive machine, called the “Nautilus.” It differs from 
the diving-bell, not only in shape, but in the circumstance 
that it can lift weights, .and that it is shifted by the oper¬ 
ators within it totally independent of external control. On 
tho evening of March 18, Dr. Lcthoby road a paper, “On the 
Economy of Food,” in which he showed that the statistics 
ot crime, disease, and mortality, even the general prosperity 
of a eountrj’, are intimately associated with the food-supply. 
Ill the course of tho discussion which followed, the chaimian. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, went further in the same direction; ex¬ 
pressing the opinion, that the character of a nation depended 
on the quality of food it consumed ; stating, .as corroborative 
of his views, that the difforenoe between tho flesh-eating Ma- 
homodans of India, and tho rice-eating Hindoos, was attri¬ 
butable to tho difference of viands. Tho Rev. Dr. Booth 
watmly impugned this theory, maintaining that race, not 
food, was the cause to which the difference is attributable; 
illustrating his proposition by tho fact, that tho Jews, whoso 
diet varies in every land which they occupy, still maintain 
all their original physical peculiarities. Another interest¬ 
ing paper was read on March 25, by Mr. C. Dresser, “ On a 
new system of Nature-Printing.” The first records of this 
beautiful and useful art are no less than two centuries and 
a half old; the original process consisting in drying the 
plant, covering its dried surface with a layer of soot from a 
caildlo or lamp, then placing it between two sheets of paper, 
and subjecting it to pressure. Minute directions for per¬ 
forming the opOration in this way were published in the 
year IfiSOi At a later period, about 1707, Ldnnnus adverts 
to this :prooess as having been performed by Hossell, who 
allied^ hbnkolf with a bookseller for tho publication of im- 
j^kessyms thus taken. The next step in the art of natnre- 

--- 


printing was to colour by hand tho black imprints; 
but tho process was not very successful. In tho year 
1833, the operation of nature-printing took a new form. 
Peter Kyhl, a Danish goldsmith, discovered that if a 
vegetable leaf were dried, then laid between two metallic 
plates, the one of steel tho other of load, and tbe whole 
subjected to pressure, the lead-plate became indented with 
an accurate copy of tho vegetable. The next step of im¬ 
portance in this art was made by Professor Idydolt, of tho 
Imperial Polytechnic Institution of Vienna, in 1849. He 
applied it, not to vegetable, but to the purpose of obtaining 
the imprint of agates. He exposed the agate to the action of 
hydrofluoric acid, which was found to dissolve certain layers 
leaving others untouched; tho surface was next washed 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, dried, and blackened with 
printers’ ink. Such a prepared agate is capable, as will be 
seen, of giving impressions to' paper. Dr. Ferguson Bran¬ 
son next suggested tho application of tho electrotype, which 
constitutes the main feature of the present operation. He 
took casts of the object in gutta pereba, deposited copper 
oloctrotyx)es upon these casts, and ]irintcd from tbe latter. 
I jastly, tho old process of taking the first impression on lead- 
plates instead of gutta pereba was readopted ; and this, in 
connection with electrotype dejjosition, is the foundation of 
our system of nature-printing as at present adopted. The 
process, however, which it was tho cspeci.al obj(!ct of Mr. 
Dres.ser to set forth, was one of nature-printing by means 
of lithographic ink, as fully explained ki the specification 
of a patent dated December 22, 1855. 

rhotographie science is still .advanoing in many di¬ 
rections, though unfortunately not without a little of the 
angry feeling with which the heliographic art was inau¬ 
gurated. Ib’rr Tretch h.is come before tho world, .as our 
readers arc aware, as the discoverer of a process of ])bo- 
tolithogr!vpby, the jn'iority of which M. Poitevin di.spute,s; 
whilst Mr. Fox Talbot considers tbe latter to have in¬ 
fringed his patent, and hints at legal measures. Mr. Hard¬ 
wick has inado further investigations relative to the em¬ 
ployment of fused nitrate of silver for photographic pur¬ 
poses. It would appear that no great airprebcnsion need 
be entcrt.ained of tlio decomposition of tlio nitrate by tho 
employment of a tomj)orature necessary to promote fusion ; 
the heat of a barge spirit-laraii, acting upon a porcelain 
capsule, is sufficient; and except the temperature bo raised 
unnecessarily, no fear of decomposition need bo entertained. 
Mr. Maxwell Lyto has communicated to the Photogra¬ 
phic Society a description of a new preservative process, 
enabling collodionised plates to bo retained in a dry con¬ 
dition, and subsequently rendered fit for development, by 
simple immersion in water. The material employed is 
chiefly composed of gelatine; the coagulating property of 
which has been destroyed by prolonged boiling, cither alone 
or in conjunction with an acid. In addition to a solution of 
tho changed gelatine (“ motagelatino,” as Mr. Maxwell Lyto 
calls *t) in water, the preservative agent contains honey; 
tho proportion being, five fluid ounces of motagelatino, two 
drachms (weight) fine honey, and five fluid dunces of dis'- 
tilled water. 

Amongst the other items of hcliographie nows, wo are sorry 
to announce that methylated other does not seem so good as 
the more expensive ether from ordinary alcohol, for photo¬ 
graphic purposes. This is to bo lamented, inasmuch as tho 
methylated substitute is considerably cheaper. Mr.Hardwich 
finds Ih.it the presence of chloroform in collodion renders it 
a little thicker, and removes certain injurious markings on 
the fibre. Iodoform lessens the sensibility of collodion, and 
impodcs tho formation of the half-tone of tho negative. 

Mr. Grove, who has already done so much to elueidato 
the connection which subsists between the physical forces, 
raises expectations in the minds of photographers that they 
may soon be able to add electricity as a subsidiary resource 
to their art. Certain German experimentalists have found 
that when a metal bas-relief is laid in apposition against a 
polished and electrified metallio surface, or an electrically 
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excited pai»e of glaas, Mid the bas-relief removed, the metal 
of glass is unequally acted upon by solvents. Mr. Grove 
lias been trying to produce analogous effects by electric 
light, and with some success. 

lireeoh-loading small arms have long been a desideratum; 
but the breech-loading carbine of Colonel Qroone, of Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, a specimen of which we have exa¬ 
mined, completely solves the problem. As a large number 
of this powerful and ingenious arm aro being supplied to 
our cavalry, a short exposition of Colonel Greene’s principle 
will not be devoid of interest to Englishmen. •Hitherto the 
great objection to the general use of brocch-loadiug anas 
has been the difficulty of providing against the escape of 
gas at the breech-johit. The carbine of Colonel Greeue, by 
a simple and ingenious contrivanoe, lias admirably suc- 
uceded in overcoming this obstacle, so that evon after firing 
dUO or 500 rounds not the sligiilost escape is disoamiblo. 
This is offooted by means of tho chamber to receive the 
cartridge being at its base a truncated cone, and having a 
cup nr valve fitted into a recess cut into the breech of the 
barrel, so that on discharging tiio piece tho force of the 
powder drives back the cup or valve against tho face of the 
breech; thus the greater the charge, tho more perfect the 
action of tho principle. Like all arms used by the United- 
States army, this carbine is discharged by moans of tlw 
Maynard primer; and although the bon'd is only eighteen 
inches long, tho shooting at GOO paces, or evon more, is 
admirable. The great sliootiiig-aoouraoy of these carbines, 
combined with facility of loading and discharging (ten times 
in a minute), prove them to bo tho most formidable emall- 
anii weapon yot invented, and will doubtless greatly en¬ 
hance tho efficiency of our cavalry in the field. 




A tVOBU EOB THE HOMES OF OUB WOBKING- 
MEN. 

Many years ago the discovery was made, that our poor 
increased a poverty, already hard to bear, and materially 
added to its bitterness and humiliation, by their ignorance 
of tho mode of laying out their hard-earned wago.s, and tho 
helpless manner in which they disposed of the jiroduce. 
Since then it has been a question constantly beforo tho 
public; and whether this thing could i)e helped or no, 
formed a problem tho solution of which has not yot been 
found. Tho fact, as we have stated it, has boon deplored by 
philanthropists; rejwobated by political economists ; silently 
grieved over by optimists; and grumblingly allowed by the 
poor themselves. Treatises havu been written on tho sub¬ 
ject, so oomplioated as to bo unreadable, or so pretentious 
as to be unpalatable to the class they wore intended to 
benefit. There are also Soyer't iSMling Cookery for the MU- 
Zmn, Mothers Heceipt-Sook, Fomily JEeonomist^ and papers 
in various popular magasines,—excellent in their way; but 
those who delight in them, and study and practise tho 
dogmas contained therein, are chiefly intelligent and thrifty 
young wives, whose husbands may bo clerks, writers, &c., 
with moomes of perhaps 1601. per annum. These ai-o not 
the people to whom we refer. There ore labouring men, 
whoso earnings average from 14a. to 18*. per week. Their 
wives do their own business at market; lay out perhaps 
9*. in proyisiona: generally the best and most wasteful 
portions of joints are selected. The fire is hastily heaped 
up, the meat is submitted to the roastli^ or boiling process, 
as the case- may be; and with new bread, composed of the 
finest flour and alum, or potatoes more or less diseased, 


an unpaia^bio and unsavoury meal is concocted and des¬ 
patch^. The quantity of meat that is charred or raw, of 
fat that is burnt or wasted, is really wonderful; and tho 
same unprofitable result is to bo remarked with respect to 
tho other meals. Stole cheese, new broad, and ilruggod 
beer, aro not a very nourishing supper to a working-inan. 
We say loss about tea. Mistakes cannot so well be made 
ill preparing it; though, according to Johnston, refuse tea- 
loaves contain a large jiercontago of glntin, which tho 
water fails to extract, and which, therefore, is invariably 
wasted. He suggests that a pinch'of soda would remody 
this; and it may bo worth tho trial. Tea for the working¬ 
man, if not apparently very nutritive, is at any rate a be¬ 
verage which prorents the waste of tho tissues, and thereby 
lessens the necessity for food. But it is a question how 
much of the real principle of tea is to bo found in tho sort 
purchased by the poor at such low prices. Now a French 
workman with the some amount of money to spend on food 
would live almost en^ince. Excellent digestible dishes, 
soups, and the like, would be manufactured at the same, or 
oven less, cost than that of the diiiucr before described. 

This state of matters cannot be denied by those who 
have Used their eyes when on tho Continent, or who have 
had much insight into tho homes of our operatives and agi'i- 
culturalists. Almost any native of Franco or Gci iuany, bo 
they male or female, can make good coffee; and on tho 
small steamboats which ply on tho Saoiie, dinners may bo 
had at a most reasonable cost which would not disgi-aco 
the table of an English nobleiuan. Let us grant, that with 
some nations cookery is an instinct; may not plain prac¬ 
tical teaching in some measure remedy tliis .defect in usV 
With reference to casual illness, tho same absence of ready 
sense, the same want of power in adapting means to the 
end, hi remarkable. The panic of a pestilence will certainly 
cause some extra ^ireeaations; hut they consist, not in white¬ 
washing or ablutions, not in procuring additional pure air 
and water, but in tea-gatherings, in much tallc and great 
terror, in sudden changes of diet, and frequent applications 
to stimulants to “ keep off tho cliolora." When wo behold 
one girl poulticing a whitlow on her finger with a lui.vturc 
of different sorts of rotten fruits, and a labouring man treat¬ 
ing erysipelas in the leg with some farrier’s stuff, originally 
procured for splint on hi.s horse’s hind-log, and tying up tho 
afflicted member tightly with calico and green baize (litoral 
facts, to our knowledge), wc must own that a little jdaiii 
teaching on common sense, as applied to common things, 
might often save an arm or a leg, and not uufrequently a 
useful life. 

There is no call in this class for female doctors or pro¬ 
fessed cooks. Wo want to know that a poor woman lays 
out her money to the best advantage, and uses what she 
procures in the wisest manner; that she docs not buy an 
adulteration, and then cook it into an abomination. We would 
have it made certain that she has something less disastrous 
and more precise in the way of guide than tho English in¬ 
stinct of cookery, that there should not bo at tlio same time 
trials on tho hearth and “ dc.ath in tho pot.” 

There is now in operation, in one of the largest parishes 
in London, a school whore these things are (aught in tho 
best mode, by practical aud experienced women. Wo be¬ 
lieve wo iiro not wrong in ascribing its promotion, aivd 
mainly its origin, to Miss flurdett Coutts. Hero the chil¬ 
dren who attend bring the materials for their owii dinner, 
and prepare it under inspection. They w.-isli, clean, scour 
tho pans and apparatus; they aro taught practically the 
price and value of all wticlcs of consumption in families; 
tho best mode of sewing, cutting-out, washing, &e.; and tho 
why and whoroforo of each thing is; thoroughly explained 
to them in language suited to their ago and capacity. 

Now this institution is in the best spirit, and on tho 
wisest system; and if it is followed out in other places, too 
much can hardly bo hoped for from It. It is beginning at 
tho right, end; for children may be taught, but grown-up 
women will not submit to it. All ladies who visit among 
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the poor knowhow jealously 
any scrutiny into the dinner * 

is regarded, how coldly any - ^^=^^=5 

suggestion of improToment 
is received, how many blun- 
de*8 and vexations gene- 
rally occur, even when, at 
rare intervals, a woman can 
be persuaded to alter her 
ways. With children there 
are no difHculties of thii^surt 
to contend against. They 
learn new ways as a matter 
of necessity, and practise 
them in after-life as a mat¬ 
ter of course. We do not 
■ want to make rich men’s 
cooks, but poor men’s wives; 
tlmugli, by the way, wo may 
remark, that good eooks are 
so rare as almost to com¬ 
mand their own wages in 
the present day. And we 
may just hint, that among 
domestic servants the cook 
has invariably the most 
lovers, and marries the ear¬ 
liest and best. Perhaps the 
reason of the fact is some¬ 
what ignoble, tending to 
show that consideration for 
creature-comforts has still 
great ascendency. But if the 
race after matrimony is as 
universally contested and 
hard run among the poor as 
it is among the rich, we de¬ 
serve thanks for drawing 
attention to this truth; and 
wo commend the considera¬ 
tion of it to servants in ge¬ 
neral. Working-men like to 
have a comfortable home, 
and a wholesome savoury 
dinner. A little persevering 

exertion would soon set similar teaching on foot among the 
schools in our agricultural districts, whore in general, though 
the conceit and impatience of being taught is less universal 
than in towns, the tendency to bo wasteful, and the bigotry 
to old fonns, are much greater and more deeply rooted. We 
cannot, and ought not, to evade our duty in this respect 
to our poorer neighbours. It is no use saying, as the little 
girl did when her mother explained to her the duty towards 
her neighbour, “ Please, mother, 1 had rather not have any 
neighbours.” A noble example has been set in high quar¬ 
ters ; and a visit to any of these schools will convince any 
, one of their excellent system and their practical utility. 

H. B. 


DESIGN FOE A EUS'nC SUMMER-HOUSE. 

Wb do not purpose writing an essay on the subject of the 
acoompanying sketch, and a few words will be sulHuiont as 
to the best mode of working it out. 

Where would you place such a qtracture ? In some half- 
seojuded spot; not where it will be hidden utterly, but where 
it vpll give character to scene made up of sloping sward 
and shrubby leafiness. ..It should forBj(l|||he key to the par¬ 
ticular scene in whidli^t Is jplaced; for that purpose, 
must bejilightly eley!|(|ad on a mound, Ad visible from one 
or two good paintsiif v|(|W; but must on no account obtrude 
itself on the eye iit..eonaeotiomivith statues, or architectural 
ornaments of ^^.ihad. ^uch mstio work as this does well 


in the retired portions of 
the ground, but is out of 
place in connection with 
gp- terraces and Italian gar- 

gi- g — dens. 

^-- ~ In constructing such a 

bower, rough unbarked tim¬ 
ber is the best; and the 
lattice-work should be se¬ 
lected, if possible, from the 
loppings of old apple-trees, 
and should be barked and 
varnished, so as to stand 
out brightly amongst the 
darker portions of uubarked 
timber. Oak is very much 
used for rustic work on ac¬ 
count of its gnarled outlines; 
but it is the least durable 
of any timber for such pur¬ 
poses : the sun shrivels and 
splits it, and the rain swells 
off the bark. Yew, larch, 
birch, apple, and acacia, are 
the best kinds of wood for 
every sort of rustic work; 
the robinia, or false acacia, 
especially, for it never parts 
' i with its bark, and is the 
I most durable of wood when 
s exposed to the weather. 

^ In the ornamentation of 
such a structure, a duo ad- 
\ mixture of the smaller lop- 
$ ^ gings from apple-trees will 
produce pretty effects, on 
account of their light clean 
colour. They should bo 
sawod up into proper 
lengths, and then steeped 
,in boiling-water to loosen 
^flie^yk ; then well dried, 
workhd fate their places, 
^’hnd vanished. Against 
'the more massive portions 
of the building they contrast very prettily. 

In the design, the portico is open up to the pitch of the 
roof, and this is an important matter. If a summer-house 
is built with a close roof and pediment, the heat of the sun 
will convert it into an oven; and it will bo impossible to" 
remain in it more than a few minutes during the hotter 
part of the day. But if there is an open space immediately 
beneath the roof for a circulation of air, the roof itself will 
get less heated, and there will be no shutting in of a stifling 
atmosphere, which is the case with nine-tenths of the struor 
turos called summer-houses made by carpenters unblessed 
with rustic tastes. Either bark or thatch may bo used for 
the roof; and a camera-ohscura fitted in the dome will in¬ 
crease the attractions of the retreat. Eootwork, rockeries, 
ferneries, and water-scenery, associate well with all kinds of 
rustic structures; but they should never be placed in clean 
open spots of grass and flowers; they must bo backed by 
shrubs and trees to look appropriate, and to be really useful. 

To varnish rustic woodwork, proceed as follows: Wash the 
woodwork with soap and water; and when dry, wash it again 
with boiled linseed-oil, choosing a hot sunny day for the 
operation. A few days after, varnish it twice with “ hard 
varnish," and it will last for years. .Toijpve a dark oak- 
colour to rough wood, another plan may Iw adopted. Take 
a quart of linseed-oil and two ounces of asphaltnm, and boil 
over a slow fire till the asphaltum is. dissolved, stirring the 
while. This is not sticky, and lasts for years. As the in¬ 
gredients are terribly inflammable, the boiling had better be 
^one out of floors. / . Shisuet Wnm aan. 
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THE ANGEL GUIDE. 

BT H. BEDOKAVE, E.A. 


CoKKiDENTi-Y pacing, as childhood docs, among the thorns 
atid briars which bestrew the paths of this world, Mr. Bed- 
grave’s little maiden clasps the hand of the “Angel guide," 
whose look tracks backward the path from heaven. How 
expressive is the child’s face of tho clear joyous innocence 
of youth, with her happy eyes, assured mouth, and cluster¬ 
ing girlish hair! 

The motive of tho picture is suggestivo of tho feeling 
which Wordsworth so finely expressed when ho spoke of 
“ tho heaven that lies ah'out us in our infancy a thought 
which, ]w.rhap8 unconsciously, Mr. Bedgravo has carried out 
by tho fresh morning sky, and the breezy wholesome aspect 
of the landsc.-ipe throughout. 

Tlie character of tlio painting is marked with elegance, 
breadth, a oertain purity of design, taste, and a calm quie¬ 
tude of coiiiposilioii. , 

Tlie reader will ohserve the gi'aceful mas.sivencss with 
which tlie draperies are diapo,sed. Tho wings of the angel, 
ahhougli a;)])arently somewhat too weighty, are not witliout 
a certain grandeur and power wliicli is strictly in keeping 
witli tile wiiole cliaracter of tlie figure. AVe Cannot, avoid 
tho thought, however, that tliis result might have-been ob¬ 
tained quite as tlioroughly by a more considerate arrange¬ 
ment of line ill pl-iciiig these appendages so as to have re¬ 
tained the appearance of swefpy vigour which tliej' possess, 
and yet have avoided a certain bulky, or, as we have said, 
uvifilih/, look they present, which is much at variance with 
one’s ideas of tlie function and aspect of a wing, L. L. 




fTho Editrirs of the National Magazinfb cfinnot return nnavallable 
PfijierK, excdpt in cases where It may Hoom doHirablo to communicate 
with Ilia writer.'^.] 


A SHORT time ago iicwspapcrs, in reviewing the coinincrcial 
doings of the past year, enlarged with imieli emphasis on 
tlin vast aiyount of goods imported and exported" into and 
from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 'Bo 
give any person an adequate idea of the v.aluc of those 
articles of mcrcliandisn as represented by the current coin 
of tho realm was declared impo.ssible; as easilj- might a 
true ooncoptioii of tlie distance separating tho sun from tho 
earth be given to an individual as the vast size of tlie glorious 
luminary bq,niade apparent to him by giving him its diracn- 
sioiis in feet qr inches. 

AVe can imagine some patriotic Briton in a foreign 
country gln.iting over these brilliant statements, feeling 
proud of a country wlioso commercial operations are on so 
magnificent iv scale; and wo can fancy him liasteniiig to 
oommutiioato to some wondering Fronehman or German 
such of tho details as ho can remember. We will not blame 
him. We are free to confess that, when abroad, this means 
of gratifying our insular vanity at tlio expense of the out¬ 
side barbarians was at times too great a temptation to bo 
easily overcome. To .toll a Havre merchant that more 
cotton was bonglit and sold in a week in Liverpool than on 
his exchange in a year,—to hint to a Bordeaux merchant 
that some London trader loaded more ships than" the united 
commerce of his town, was occasionally an agreeable occu¬ 
pation. 

There is something in vast magnitude which of itself, 
and without any intrinsic merit in tho object, attracts ad¬ 
miration. Thus an Englishman who at home, whilst he 
feels its pressure, grumbles-sadly at tho National Debt, will 
abivod exult over its vastness as compared with the debt of 
any other nation; and we do not know but that the failure 
of an English firm to the amount of soon half-a-million ster¬ 


ling, if propprly told, may not bo made to redound much to 
the narrator’s glorification from tho glare thus thrown on 
his people, even although the light be tliouglit somewhat 
lurid. At home vanity is not so easily satisfied, and tlio 
feelings require to be gratified by someUiing more sub¬ 
stantial than by tho mere reading or t.alking of national 
commercial greatness. Still, wo can fancy an elderly sedate 
book-keeper, who receives perhaps bnt a paltry salary fruni 
some great city firm, opening his ledger with more solemnity, 
and feeling rather higher than usual on his stool, after read¬ 
ing a leader in tho 2'imei on the great doings ofl,oudon 
traders; whilst his superior, the great merchant-prince him¬ 
self, will walk homo with a somewhat firmer tread, enter 
more majestically the hall of his mansion, and receive more 
graciously than usual the chaste salute of his spouse, in 
whom lie will condesoend to see reflected soino of tho efful- 
genoo of his glory. 

But let us now look a little closely into the operations 
of Mr. Merchant-Prince; and suppose wo first say a few 
words to Mrs. Merchant-Prince. 

Yon undertake to supply the house which you Inliabit 
with Mr. Morchant-Prince, his children, and .servants, with 
meat and drink, food and clotliing, do you not? Of’eourse 
you do. Now in this respect your duties are precisely 
similar to those, of your cstiniablc hu.shanil. He undertakes 
to.Buppl}' his countrymen with like cominodities. For your 
labour, madam, yon -arc paid by kind words, liberality, 
and affection; for we fehall suppose Mr. MerchautPriiice 
to bo a good-hearted kindly person, although ho does not, 
as we think, quite understand hi.s business. A’our husband 
is rewarded for his doings by an increased balance at his 
banker’s. 

Having specified your duties, let us see bow yon perform 
them. Wo ijee you sitting at your little desk with the hook 
of weekly expenditure before you, listening to Betty’s ac¬ 
count of her outlay. AVo may notice incidentally, that, 
although we rather pride ourselves on our aritliiiietical 
powers, we arc overcome by tlio rapidity with wliieh you 
cheek calculations, such as eleven and tlirec-oiglitlis of a 
yard at twopenco-farthing, and seventeen oonees and a half 
at tliirtcciipcncp-throc-fai'tiiiiigs. But to resuiiio. Betty 
proposes to order some bread. You imiiicdiatoly ask, AVhat 
broad is there in the liouso ? So nuieh stale, hut no new, 
which the children like. AYcIl, Betty, get so niaiiy loaves 
from llotuffcn, make a pudding of the excess of stale bread, 
and send np the remainder in tho ovoiiiiig; you know your 
master prefers his broad to he stale. In this way wo shall 
manage till Monday, and have no waste. And the butclici", 
ma’am ? wo have so and so in the house. 0, that will do 
for the kitchen-dinner and parlour-breakfast; the family are 
to dine at a friend’s house to-morrow. And so on. 

AA’o call attention especially to thi.s simple fact, that tho 
housewife takc.s careful note of the stock she has on bond, 
calculates how long it will last, and is therefore enabled to 
suit the supply to the exact requirements of her household. 
She fully moots its demands, but carefully avoids waste by 
over-supply; and so fur from glorying in a largo amn-tolal 
of expenditure, her endeavour is to furnish a maxiniurn of 
enjoyment by a minimum of expenditure,—tho very quint- 
esseneo of economic wisdom, and one of nature’s chief at¬ 
tributes. 

Now, dropping inetaplior for awhile, lot us see how tho 
traders of this nation manage to siipjily their counti-ymcn 
rvith the articles required for their consumption; and in 
order to bring our subject within a somewhat reasonable 
compass, let us select tlie important commodity, corn; al¬ 
though our remarks will apply with quite as much justice 
to tho buying and selling of every other oi-tlclo of trade. 
To follow up our investigation, and ^gnd out how minor 
traders deliver corn jp the shape of bread, must be deferre(l 
to another opportunity. If it be possible, wo shall discover 
gi-cator waste of time and labour, and still indro dire .con¬ 
fusion in their operations. The prudent housewife, we have 
shown, before making a purchase begins by carefully taking 
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stock; and being already well acquainted with the exact 
demands of those she has to supply, she runs no risk of 
purchasing either more or less than is wanted. 

Now let us ask whctlier the British trader has ever any 
but the vaguest notion of the stock of ,oo.rn existing at any 
given time in the country. Ho has sometimes aii indefinite 
idea of the qviaiitity in mercantile warehouses; but ean he 
tell what corn tlierc is in fiymcrs’ hands, in millers’ storeSj 
and on board of ship on the way to this country? Hoes.be 
know how much seed will bo required at sowing time ; and 
are not his guesses as to the prospects of a coming .crop 
about as wild as thoywoll can bo? Js it not a matter of 
notoriety that it is only now,-within the last two or three 
years, after Hnglaud has been priding herself for some cen¬ 
turies jiast on her eommcreinl greatness, tliat it has occurred 
to some fow progressive miii'ds that agricultural statistics 
w'ould he desirahlo; and will it not take much llnmdering 
on the ])art of a well-known morning paper, and much 
Bpeeehif 3 'ing at public meetings, in order to insure tlio 
ostablishineut of a system for olitaining tlie required infor¬ 
mation ? And what sharo do wo sec the great traders of 
this country taking to aid tlie iironiotion of this first simple 
step towards the regular BU])pl 3 ' of food to their oouutiy- 
nicn? But we arc hero only speaking of the means of 
learning the stock of grain in the gross throughout the 
country. It is quite evident that the transfer of so bulky 
an article for even a small distance ought to be avoided, 
oxcc])t when absolutely necessary^ and that therefore it 
would be well accurately to know the exact (luantity of 
corn required and existing in every di.striet of even a small 
radius. The sligbest investigation will show that no reli¬ 
able information i.s to be bad on this bead; and as seeroej’ 
of operation is considered a main eloine.nt of a trader’s siie- 
eess, \vc shall not nnfrequcntly find a Liveiqjool merchant 
bringing corn from Hull to Liverpool, whilst a neighbour is 
ordering the same article to be sent from Liverpool to Jfull. 
And in this way corn wander.s U)) and down the country by 
cart, by canal, and by railroad; so that when wc see grain 
we alwa^'s think of the lutrseiy-rbynie, 

Goosio Ooosio Gander, 

Where shall wo wander,” &e. 

But besides that accurate statistics of the growth of corn, 
its sLipjdy, and eousiimi)tion in this country are very neces- 
sarj', it is nearly as important that we should have precise 
information on these heads regarding the foreign countries 
in which we are frequently largo purchasers. And not 
onlj' that, hut it would he well to he acquainted with the 
comj)arative economy and facility of transit by different 
route's. Now', will tlie greatest admirer and worshi])per of 
Kngland’s eonnneroial greatness tell ns that these jiarticu- 
lars arc at all within the cognisance of the generality of 
traders, and that the information some do acquire is not 
made use of to subserve private interest instead of public 
welfare? 

Wo think an impartial judge will agree, that so far our 
lady-friends have the best of the battle. Mrs. Merchaiit- 
I’rinco knows at all times what stock she has, Mr. Mcrehaut- 
Prince docs not. 

But to resume. The information wo think so desirable 
failing them, the British traders make a sorios of guesses, 
and tlieir united guesses form what i.s called the market- 
price. The senior partner of AIes.srs. GuesUilpay and Co., 
on his way to Mark Lane, gets wetted in a thunder-storm ; 
accordingly he opines (it is near harvest-time) that the 
erop.s will bo damaged, so ho holds out for one shilling more 
for his corn than he did the day before; and in the Marie- 
Laue J’lxin-ess wc read “Iiarge holders wore firm, but mil¬ 
let's being cautious, few purchases were made; and we 
therefore cannot notice a gi-oater advance than one shil¬ 
ling." Next day a junior partner of the great firm, who, 
UEfder pretence of busine.ss, has been to soo a pretty cousin 
in Norfolk, tells his senior : " Splendid weather—crops glo¬ 
rious! As I was walking with—ahem—1 mean, as I was 


going through luy uncle’s fields, I pulled some splendid cars 
of wheat: see, here 1 are they no.t full and heavy ?’’ With 
such precise information, the firm think they may as well 
notstand out” for the extra shilling ; and the newspapo.vs 
have it: H To-day’6 bright sunshine brought holders to their 
senses,' and sales were effected at one shilling below yester¬ 
day’s current rates.” Those are, however, only tlie smaller 
interludes of the great drama. Wc shall now show how 
■the bxcess in the number of traders, and their disunited 
efforts to supply by purchase any deficiency known to exist 
in stocks of corn, would neutralise the benefits resulting 
from the most perfect and reliable agricultural statistics 
cither at homo or abroad. 

A time comes when to tlie most careless observer there 
are unmistakable signs of an impending scarcit}’. A liot sun 
seems to have withered every green blade, and the guesses 
of traders have now a larger substratum of truth than 
usual. Curiously enough, that which throws a gloom over 
the faces of the million .seems rather to cheer corn-dealers, 
who are supposed to labour for their benefit. Do not, reader, 
hastcfi to blame them ; it is the system, ijot the men, that 
arc at fault. Mark Lane i.s unusually well attended: the. 
youngest-elerk pushes his hand into the open hags of corn 
with more dignity than usual, and seattors its eonteuls, 
after a solemn scrutiii.v, broad-cast over the stones of the 
Kxchaiige. Heaps of lelter.s go to the Post-Ofileo. These 
are hut the preliminaries—the scattered firing of trcojis be¬ 
fore a general engagement. A little hesitation, the ]iluiige 
is made, credits are opened at bankers’, and orders are 
sent out. 'J'o give an adequate idea of the eoufusion tliat 
from this moment reigns in the inereantilo eomniunity 
would require a pen of more ])Ower than we ean lay claim 
to. Giie pen, did we s.ay ? why it is a theme that would 
.serve to stock with incident the pens of a whole generation 
of novelists, or those of dramatic authors in tragedy, comedy, 
and farce. We must thereforo content ourselvu.s with the 
laintest sketch (jf the wild medley of the conflicting doiug.s 
and interests of merchant-princes, dealers (native and for¬ 
eign), shij)-owncrB, and speculators, who.se name is legion. 
Messrs. Guesitilpay send orders to Odessa, to Clalatz, to 
lliga, to Dautzie, to Itottcrdam, to New York, &e., possi¬ 
bly limiting their correspondents to certain prices, taking 
the precaution of directing vessels to these ports to load 
the corn .they require. Encouraged by their example, the 
whole alphabet of traders send orders to the same places, 
some limiting, others not limiting, the prices of purchase. 
Some send vessels, some take the chance of their foreign 
eoirespondents finding the necessary shiiwoom. Mean lime 
speculators buy np corn at home, Mark Lane and all the 
markets in the country are in a fever, wealthy fanners hold 
hack sup])lies, and thousands of persons of all conditions in 
life, attracted by the hope of the sudden atfaimnont of 
wealth, purchase and hoard up com. The rumour of this 
excitement, finds its way abroad, and in foreign countries 
farmers also demand higher prices; commission niereliants, 
in anticipation of receiving orders, buy up grain; and some 
ship on their own account, and others buy on account of 
their curresi)ondeutB, at (he most reckless rates. Messrs. 
Guositilpay and Go’s, limits are found too low; and so their 
ships Ho idle, while other merchants have no ships to 
take the corn where it is so urgently required. Ship¬ 
owners, of course, think it but fair to ask for higher 
freights, and instruct the masters of their vessels aecord- 
iugly; these demand exorbitant rates, which merchants 
demur at; or perhaps an overplus of shipping is sent to 
Odessa, whilst there is a scarcity in the Baltic ports. So 
souie have ships and no corn, and some have corn and no 
ships; some have corn and no orders, and some have orders 
and no corn. Bills to an enormous amount are drawn in 
London, fur the corn bought must be paid for; bankers and 
money-brokers, earried away-by the existing excitement, 
scrutinise signatures with less severity, and oudorsemonts 
hardly recognised a short time before now command thou¬ 
sands. Jollity reigns in the shipping-ports; Englishmen, 
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with largo orders for corn and bankers’ credits in their 
pockets, are there feted with unbounded hospitality; dinn6rs 
and balls nro the orderof the day; 'and tnily hhmalip, just, 
and honourable men are revelling on tho profits, fully per¬ 
suaded that they are tho fruits of well-directed and usohil 
industry. The price of wheat has risen perhaps froiri'SD*. 
to 110s. per quarter. No one c'an tell what the prloo ought, 
to be, for no one really knows what exact ratio thp supply 
boars to the demand ; notwithstanding all tho teachingli in 
theoretical works, practical men, as wo have amply shown,, 
have not yet taken tho first stops to tho acquisition of thip 
important knowledge. This was virtually admitted not 
long ago by a inoreh'ant-prinec, in a letter to a morning 
paper, where ho iiointod out that a little scarcity occasioned 
an inordinate rise in price, a little glut an unreasonable de- 
jiression. Ho that as it m.ay, us sure as high-water is fol¬ 
lowed by still water and then by an ebb, so sure do stagi 
nation and reaction follow on a conimcreial fever such as 
we have attempted to give tho symptoms of. Traders 
guess that prices are high enough; agents, that stocks 
are large enough; hankers, too, begin to look stern, and 
hills are falling duo; it is tiir'ie to find the neces.sary 
money. Every one is now ready to sell; to use a sailor’s 
phrase, prices go down by the run, and wheat that was at 
110s. is now again offered at 60g. without a chance ol's.alc. 
Now let us have a survey of tho conscrjuenecs of all this 
eifervosoencc. First, how have our merehant-princcs fared? 
How manj- do we find fallen from their high estate 1 Instead 
of being spoken of as highly-respcctabh', clear-headed, and 
far-seeing men, they are now termed reeldcss and extrava¬ 
gant speculators. Others, more fortunate, arc able by p.atch- 
ing to hide their losses from the world ; fmt in a few years 
more the results will he in.adu plain to all by an uncx- 
pc«ted failure. This is published in tho papers of the day 
as follows : “ We arc sorry to inform our readc'rs that the 
extensive! firm of Messrs. Straw, iStubble, and (.'o. have 
found it ncce.ssary to suspend p.ayment, to the suiqn'isc and 
regret of .all who know tlnim. ’J'herc" is every prohahility, 
however, that the, stoppage will prove to he of a temporary 
nature.” Next there appears a ])nragraph to this effect: 

“ Tho attempt at settlement made by the house whose sus¬ 
pension we noticed tho other d.ayhas failed; tho hopes once 
entertained of a good dividend are gi'oatly diraiui.shcd.” 
And lastly comes : “ At a meeting of tho creditors of Messrs. 
Straw, Stubble, and Co., hold yesterday afternoon, there was 
a disclosure of reckless extravagance and wild speculation 
such as we have seldom had occasion to comment upon. 
Jt is really time that some legislative enactment should bo 
made with a view to put a stop to conduct which savours 
of criminality and disgraces British commerce. Wo recom¬ 
mend this case to tho particular notice of tho Hon. Mr. Eaw- 
))auaoca when he brings in his now Bankruptcy Bill.” 

Some few speculators, by extraordin.ary good fortune, 
manage to realise great wealth; liut although williug enough 
to take credit for superior prudence and skill, tlio proba¬ 
bility is, that they have gone as blindly to work us their 
more unlucky eompoers. 

Wo wore once acquainted with a merchant who made 
bis business a study. He was ever in search of informa¬ 
tion ; collated all ho got, with a view to compavisou witli 
previous years ; and possessed a whole collection of those 
funny zigzag papers which may bo seen in tho shop-win¬ 
dows of booksellers near the Exchange, to indicate the rise 
and fall during a lapse of years of tho prices of corn, 
^ocks, &c.; but ho was seldom successful in his operatioms. 
He constantly bought too late, or held out too long ; whilst 
others, who could give no other reason for buying or selling 
than the opinions on ’Change, managed to scrape money 
together. The reason simply is, that in tho absence of ac¬ 
curate information of tho wants of the community, and 
concerted and well-organised action for its proper supply, 
the opinion of moij who buy and sell necessarily influences 
prices, just as very vague rumours servo to aflfeet betting 
at Tattorsall’s. But-how, let us inquire, has the British na¬ 


tion fared in all tliis turmoil ? Has Mr. Mercllnnt-Prince 
supplied It with corn as well as his wife has supplied her 
family With bread? tike the frogs ill the fable^who, when 
pelted*'by little boys, exolainied, “What is fuii to j’ou is 
death -to us,” so might the majority of the Briti.sh people 
sky, “That Which is a question to ygu of a little more or 
little less wealth is a qiicstioh of life .and death to ns.” If 
prices haVb varied in tlw course, of six nlonths between 
t>0e. aniLUOs., by statioiaus tho average may be found fo 
liavo hc6n ; but it fs loo frequently left out of siglit tliat 
tlic thousands who live from handtomoiith arc totally unable 
to pay tlie highest pricoj and do siot live to see tho lowest 
one, which, cstabliahe.s^‘tho aycr.agc, “Every augmentation 
in price diminishes coi’isrimjition, wliieli is very desirable 
where scarcity is antioijiatod,” s.ays'tlio political economist, 
witli great truth, and wo- shall, therefore, not gainsay him ; 
but had ho s.aid, every diminution in tlio food of people 
who have barely enough l.ays for them tlio foundation of 
disoa.se and dcatli,—had ho said that tliere was an exact 
ratio of weakness, sioknoss, .and actual Rtarvatio*n, for thou¬ 
sands, corresponding to the prices of 60g., 80s., and II Os', 
per quarter for wheat,—had he in those t.ables, of which ho 
is so fond, put lusty ho.alth at the bottom and grim want at 
tho top, he would have called atteiilion to the importance 
of preventing the slightest umiecossav,? rise in price, never 
compeiis.atcd, but rather aggi’.avated .at some future time by 
an unnecessary extriv diminution of price ; ami thus, per- 
h.aps, he would have incilcd some one to tho discovery of a 
moans of preventing tho “guesses” of our merehaiif-iiriiices, 
and insuring somewhat more of order in operations of so 
important a nature. 

Do not let onr readers for a moment suppose that wo 
look to any honefit from legislative interference or the 
.action of rnler.s. We owe lasting gratitude to tho.se who 
have, so jierseveringly fought for free trade. We do not 
■attempt to eritiei.se Adam Smith or any of his disciples; nor 
do we call for inqicrial provisioning such as is vouchsafed 
fo a neighhonring people by a eoud«.5ccndiiig sovereign. 
With this word of warning, which may be neccssarjq wo 
sliall proceed in onr rom.arks. 

The import.anee of our subject warrants us in tlio .attempt 
to make our criticism as clear as is possihlo-; .and we shall 
therefore try to do .so hj* sliowing liow Mrs. Mercliaiit-rriiieo 
would act were she to imitate in the supplying of her hotiso- 
liokl witli hre.ad tlie method pursued by her luishaiid when 
ho seeks to provision his country witli corn. Suppose that 
instead of being sole manager, she wore lo allow John tlio 
footman. Boh the eoachmaii, Betty the housemaid, and Jenny 
tho cook, to supply tho household with the broad required 
according to their own fancies ; supposing tlicy were unac¬ 
quainted witli how much broad was in the pantry, and liad 
no coiiecption of liow mucli w,a.s eaten by tho family ; sup¬ 
posing th.at the four personages we have named sometimes 
flocked to one baker, bidding one against another, and fin '- 
iiig prices raised in this manner, refrained from buying any 
broad at all; tliat they were allowed to charge any price 
they thought fit, and take wli.at profit was pleasing to them, 
tlie only chock upon them being tho fear of a rival’s com¬ 
petition ;—supposing all tliis, our lady-readers will h.avo 
some faint, very faint conception of the niaiiiior in wliieli 
their Imsbands, the mereh.aiit-prinoes, arrange to supjily 
corn to the inhabitants of this m.agiiificcnt empire in this 
enlightened and progressive nineteenth century. 

Put in such plain langn.age, it is po.ssihlo that tr.aders 
may c.avil at our remarks. losfe.ad of stopping to arguo 
■with them, we shall, by an example lamiliar to the whole 
world,—for it has frequently been commented on by tho 
public press,—strengthen our (!,ase. 

We allude to tlie miniiicr in which Melbourne was sup¬ 
plied a few years .ago, on tlie discovery of its gold-fields. 
To traders who boast tliat they carry on the business of tho 
world, it would certainly seem a very paltry, a very simple 
matter to care for the wants of a population not exceeding 
200,000 or 300,000 in number with some degree of regularity. 
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It is true’that the emigration to the Australian continent 
at that time was comparatively extensive; hut then the 
greater nmjiber departed from this country, and the slightest 
investigation would have allowed their nuinhors to bo esti¬ 
mated, and the supply required carefully calculated. And 
what was actually the case? Was not Jlelhouine at one 
time bare of almost every requisite article of consumption, 
and next so overloaded with goods, i hat a largo portion was 
thrown away as worthless from a deficiency of store-age, or 
brought hack to this country? Did we not first hear of 
fabulous gains made by what were termed keen-witted 
traders, and then of losses as extraordinary, ineurred by 
men who wero of course accounted as dolts and idiots? It 
may bn said in extenuation, that this eonfusion was mainly 
occasioned by the doings of men teclm'ically ealled “ out¬ 
siders," and not by tliose of the regular men of business. 
Supposing this wero strielly true, oould tliero ho afforded a 
stronger evidence of the iinscientifio nature of oomniercial 
operations, and of the oxorliitant jirofits to lie made at times, 
than that men with a little loose gold in their pocl<ct.s 
should be templed to believe in the possibility of suedoss- 
fiilly competing witli tlie practical men of the Exchange, 
wliom we aie called upon to acknowledge and reverence 
as princes? But with those who have visited our colonics, 
especially tlie settlements at onr antipodes, this exenso will 
not servo; for they well know tliat an altern.ation of glut 
and scarcity is tlioro tho rule, not the exception. This irre¬ 
gularity is tho origin of tlie laigo fortunes occasionally ac¬ 
cumulated by the possessor of some emiiiric rule correct for 
,a lime. We were told by a trader that be always ordered 
from England .my article that Imppcned to be in excess at 
the moment in the colony. lie calculated that other mcr- 
cliauts would refrain from doing so, and tliat therefore his 
goods would come to a iirofitahle market. 

In Europe tlie same evil exists, hut from tho mass of 
transactions it is not .so apparent; individual irregularities 
arc liidden, and only made apparent by investigation. 

Wlieii a, man lioasts of his igiioranoe, he may generally 
he hclicvcd. When the uiicerlaiiily we complain of is made 
a matter of glorification, it will not require much writing on 
our part to prove its existence. We cannot now quote the 
precise remarks of a politico-ccoriomioal writer, wlio, after 
expatiating on tho extent of Eondoii, and the onoriiious 
quantities of commodities required for the susteiiaiiee and 
comfort of its inhabitants, expressed himself with much 
rnagiiiloqucncc to the following effect: “that altlioiigli no 
one could tell witli any degree of accuracy' where Jjondoii 
got its food, how mucli was wanted, or who supplied it, 
SOMEHOW it was supplied.” Tliero is no satire equal to 
truth. Ill this way does an admirer of British oomrrierco 
speak of the manner in which it cares for tho first city in 
the world. Had the writer looked a little fai-thcr, he would 
have eivsily discovered the source of this apparent regularity. 

No motive power, indeed hardly any kind of automatic 
machine, will work with certainty unless it ho provided 
with a fly-wheel to corroot occasional irregularities. In a 
proper organisation of commereo, tho regular storing-up of 
provisions in times of ahundanoe, to bo made use of in times 
of soarcity,—not in the hands of those who benefit by fluctu¬ 
ations, as traders do now,—would furnish the fly-wheel re¬ 
quired.' In the present state of disorder, the regulators relied 
upon are tho patient comi>ressihlo stomachs of the poor. To 
this fly'-whool London owes the apparent regularity of its 
supply When articles of food are cheap, tho poor indulge 
their appetites, when these are seoroe, they do without. 
Very siinploi but as true as simple. 

Shall we recommend tho plan to our lady-friends for 
their adoption ? 

To conclude, as commerce is carried on, tho hope of 
profit is tho lure which incites to industry; but the sole 
eorreetive to the selfishucBS thus oxoited is competition. 
Oompotilion, usually terihod rivalry in other spheres of 
aetiou, is not in itself evil; it is based on two most im¬ 
portant and useful passions in the human breast,—self¬ 


esteem and love of approbation. A healthful play of these 
wherever men are congregated together and actively en¬ 
gaged may be made to hear the most useful results; hut 
the competition known to commereo is invariably the call¬ 
ing two at least, if not scores of men, to do the work barely 
sufficient for tho occupation of a single individual. Coin- 
petition in trade as it exists at present offers a premium 
to mealiness and the lowest selfishness, fl'o obtain a bare 
remuneration for an immense wear and tear of body and 
mind, men are constantly called to do all in their power to 
min their fellows; to fulfil the necessary duty of provid¬ 
ing for tho wife and children deal’ to them, they are forced 
to bo utterly blind to tho rival who is attempting eoii- 
seiontiously to perform similar behests of affection. It 
speaks nineh for a native nobility of oharaoter in our 
ooiiiitrymoii, when considering how dostriiotive to all gene¬ 
rosity of sentiment this direful trade-competition is, that so 
many higli-miiidud men are to be found among our merchant- 
princes. 

I'licso confused operations of buying and selling may ho 
dignified by high-sounding terms, and carried on by men of 
great intellect; but, as the Eronch general said of the bold 
charge at Balaklava, “'I'liis is not war,*” so may wc say, 
with far greater truth, “ This is not a scientific metliod of 
exchange; this is not oommerce.” 



THE STEPPING-STONEH. 


Thouou an artist, and as such having travelled tlirongh 
file greater part of Eurojic,—having enjoyed the sublime in 
Switzerland, and the picturesque in Italy with its sunny 
sltie.s and warm eolouriiig, I liavo never yet met with any 
eoniitry, or part of a country, tiiat could vie in picturesque 
lieaiity with tho nooks of loveliness that lie einbosoiiied 
among our Surrey Hills. I have reltirned to them again and 
again, and have never yet failed to leave them refreshed in 
mind by the peculiar charm that clings about this, in many 
parts wild, hut extremely interesting district; wliicli now 
possesso.s many a pleasing association in niy mind, one of 
which may perhaps interest others besides myself. 

Worn out, suffering, both mentally and physically, from 
a long and busy London season, 1, at the end of July iSbH, 
packed up my easel, with tho other necessities of an artist, 
and departed for my rural lodging at C—, not very far from 
Guildford. I was not long in iinding a subject for niy jiuii- 
cil; and having soleotod tho right point, 1 proceeded to es¬ 
tablish myself and ray easel in the pretty country-road, with 
as much composure us if it were tho Elgin gallery in the 
British Museum, and with the assurance of mooting with 
far loss annoyance than jn that building; where visitors arc 
continually either impeding tho view of your subject, or dis¬ 
turbing your attontidn with impertinent remarks. 

Altliough I had run away from town and town-society, 
I was not at all tnisanlhropieally inclined; therefore, as I 
was no visitor for any of the few noblemen’s residences scat¬ 
tered at rare intervals in this part of tho country, I did not 
repel the kindly advances of the simple cotters around mo, 
many of whom became quite friendly and loquacious when 
they found that, he.sides rubbing colours over a piece of can¬ 
vas, I was CRpatilo and willing to take an interest in country 
matte.'! in general, and their own in particular. After a week 
or two, not one passed my post without a hearty salutation, 
whilst many did more, and entered into conversation. 

Landscape-artists, professional bt amateur, are peculiarly 
open to intercourse with passers-by. It is so natural, so 
convenient, to a talkative person to pass behind the artist 
ho may come upon in his walk; and after some remark,— 
often ludicrous, always civil, and soraetiipes just,—upon tho 
subject in hand, to fall gently and easily into a good long 
chat with this godsend to a gossiper. • 
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Ono scoua after another beguiled me to protract my stay 
into October; and I had become so thoroughly interested in 
my neighbours, that I felt I should find a difficulty in leav¬ 
ing them. I had shared first in the anxiety, and afterwards 
in the rejoicings, at the state of the crops; had assisted at 
a most inspiriting harvest-supper; and had since gravely 
discussed the prospects for the winter with various sago old 
farmers. 

At last, however, I sot about what I had determined 
should bo my last painting, not without a presentiment that 
I should linger long and lovingly over it. I cannot produce 
it liere for tlie benefit of ray readers, but will try a little 
ivord-painting. The principal object was a magnificent 
group of elms standing on a sloping bank coviired with fern, 
rich in every variety of hue, from tlio first slight touch of 
autumn on the greou, to tlio fine red-brown of the decaying 
plant. Uishind them, and separated only by a warm stream 
of sunligl*, lay a wood, composed of every variety of tree, 
from Iho graceful birch, who.se slemlor branches allowed the 
bright sunbeams to flicker through and dally with each 
leaf, to the sturdy oak and sombre fir, whoso dark thick 
nm.S3es of foliage disdained all such pastime. A path ran 
through thl.i wood, winding along tho edge of a rather steep 
declivity, ami which, as it .approached the foreground, 
widened and made a sudden dip and bend. Immediately 
in front of tho elms a clear .siuang of water had found ogress 
ill the side of the hill, and trickled down unnotieed through 
the fern until it readied the above-mentioned liollow, wliere 
it collected and spread so considerably, that stepping-stones 
had been placed for the convenience of foot-passengers. 
After filling the hollow, the waters, again released, danced 
merrily down the rc.si of the hill, and hastened to join the 
placid stream that slept at its foot. 

All hour’s labour would, by levelling the road and cut¬ 
ting a drain across it, have rimdeied tho path quite dry, 
but by a fortunate chance, as 1 deemed it, the folks around 
had overlooked this easy and obvious remedy, and had in¬ 
stead arranged the picturesque slcppiiig-stones. Most pic¬ 
turesquely incouvcijient they were ; for at the abrupt bend 
of the path, whore the water was deepest, they had sunk a 
largo but sharp-pointed piece of rock, on wliieh it was im¬ 
possible fur two to stand, trusting, t suppose, to the scarcity 
of passengers to prevent the chance of two meeting at the 
awkward point. 

I had sketched in tho trees, had bidde'n two ploughmen, 
one fern-cutter, and two cottage-maidens, “Good inorning,’’ 
and was now happily at work laying on the first shades of 
colour. My thoughts were very busy,—for that morning I 
had had the unusual pleasure of seeing a newspaper nut 
mure than four days old,—and 1 was far away, wandering 
with our brave fellows among the ruins of Sebastopol, when 
suddenly and involuntarily my thoughts recurred to the 
camp of our noble allies, and there remained fixed. 1 was 
for a few seconds unaware of tho cause of this cliange in 
my meditations, till, raising my oyes, I saw coming saunter¬ 
ing down the wood-path a young sailor clad in tho dark- 
hluo woollon shirt and trousers common to man-of-war's 
men, and vigorously whistling “Partant jiour la Syrie,” as 
ho switched away at the loaves nearest to him with a hauel- 
wand he had out himself. 

On he came: now stopping to crack a nut, and now to 
switch down a bunch of acorns, until he reached the step¬ 
ping-stones. At the same moment a pretty littln maiden 
of about eighteen, hearing on her head a pail of milk, started 
from tiie opposite side; and 1 watched with some amuse¬ 
ment the rencontre tliat I know must take place at the bend 
ol tho stones. Ihe girl had just reached tho pointed stone 
when the sailor appeared on the next. 

‘‘Halloa!’ he cried, in a clear ringing voioe; “who’d 
have thought of my boariiig down on such a pretty craft 
as you? Come, one salute, consort, and I’ll wear to lee¬ 
ward, and leave the open sua to you." 

So saying, and before the girl was aware of his inton- 
tiou, he had snatched a kiss, at the imminent risk of the 


milk-pail, and leaped lightly down into the water, leaving 
the girl so utterly amazetl-at wliat she called his “impudent 
outlandish inaunors” a.s to bo incapable of pursuing her way 
for a second or two. 

Tho sailor watched her down the wood'; then quickly 
wading out, he took off his hoots, shook tlio water out, put 
them oil again, tiglitencd his bolt, and, as ho would have 
said, steered his course towards me. 

“ Well,” 1 said, “I little expected to seo a salt-sca rover 
so far inland as this. What brought you here ?’’ 

"Ay, I suppose it does look a little queer to others; 
hut you BOO, sir, my inollier lives in that next cottage, and 
so I’vo umno inland to sco her." 

lie did not seem in any particular hurry to meet her; 
for, seating himself on the bank by my side, lie began crack¬ 
ing nuts most industriously. The reason presently appeared. 

“Well, master, I, must say, without flattery, you Itave 
got the old place as like us like can he, and a very pretty 
pliieu it is, too, though when I lived lioro I didn’t use to 
think so; but I’ve seen a many places since then, and some 
very lino; and, after all, I haven’t seen any that beats this.” 

And ho looked about with such genuine affection, tliat I 
could not quite reconcile it and the indifference with whlcli 
he spoke of his poor blind mother; for blind 1 knew tho oc- 
cuiiant of the cottage ho hud pointed out to be. 

Presently I asked, “ But does she not expect you ? Have 
you been long absent?” 

“ Ay, about eighteen months or thereabouts. Bnt yon 
SCO, sir,” lie said, with an embarrassed jerk of his head, “ since 
1 was last in this latitude I’ve joined the ' Billyruifian,’ 
pointing to tho worsted letters worked in his cap (which, 
for the benefit of those who may not recognise the name as 
one bedonging to our fleet, I had better state spelt ‘Bellcro- 
phon’), and she thinks I am cruising on still with tlie Sauetj 
Sul. So that 1 rather e.\pect it will give the old woman 
a turn to know that I liavo load a brush with the Russians, 
and hope to liave many a one more. 1 trust she’ll weather 
it tliough; for I shall bo able to make, her more comfort¬ 
able with my wages, liesides tho chance of piixc-money.” 
After a moment’.s pause, he added, in a lower tone, “ Ay, 
and now, perhaps somebody else won’t look down upon a 
maii-o’-war’.s man quite so much as she did upon a mere 
mei'ehant-seamaii.” 

1 took no notice of this bust speech; for though 1 saw 
there wius a story behind, I was pretty sure 1 should hear it 
in time ; and 1 avas ve-xed at the careless avay in wliicli he 
had spoken of his mother. At last, after some more desul¬ 
tory eoiivcrsation, he said, with someavhat of an effort: 

“ Well, master, I suppose 1 must ho moving on a little 
further; so good-day;” and ou ho strolled. Presently he 
met an old sow, that, after a luoniont’s consideration, he 
seemed to recognise as an old acquaintance, and gr.Uified 
the animal avith a friendly scratch, such as pigs delight in— 
any thing, in fact, to delay his meeting with his mother. 

I painted on until tho fast-setting sun, and certain crav¬ 
ings, reminded mo that the time of my five-o’clock dinner- 
tea was near at hand; so, folding up my easel, and deposit¬ 
ing it in its usual resting-place, 1 took my avay home. As I 
passed tho old blind woman’s cottage, 1 avitnessed a scene 
that left a favourable impression on my mind as to my 
sailor’s reception. Ho was half-leading, lialf supporting his 
mother up the garden-path, avith every imaginable care and 
aLlentioii; avhilst she, avith uplifted face, that aetuidly glowed 
avith satisfied joy, aa-as listening to some tale he avas tolling 
her, and evidently hanging on Ids ca ery tone. They avero 
both so occupied with eaeii other that 1 passed on unnoticed. 

The next day, 1 had not been Jong seated at my work 
before a quick decided step, the very opposite to the slouch¬ 
ing gait of yesterday, made mo look up and salute the youug 
sailor who now approached. . 

“ Well, you found your mother well, 1 hope?” 

: “ Did you know that she is blind—my poor old mother 

blind?” liB asked in a choking voice. 

" Yes ; surely you aver# not ignorant of it?” 
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"But I Wft8, sir,” he cried vehemently. “ Do you think 
1 would have spoken as I did, if I hod guessed what she has 
been brought to. When I was last here her sight was not 
so g^od as it had been, but that we thought all in the course 
of nature; and I remember well the loving look she gave me 
when I left her, and that’s the last I’ll have to remember 
now, for she is quite blind.” After a few minutes’ silence 
he went on: “ But for all that, she is a true heart of oak. 
Why, sir, you know when I found how matters were, I’d a 
deal of difficulty to screw my courage up to toll her what I 
had done; I know I’d rather have fought a Kussiati in a 
good stiff breosc. But bless you, sir, after the first blast 
she took it quite hearty, and said she hoped I’d servo niy 
country well (see if I don’t), and something about God’s 
caring for the widow’s son. Ay, she’s a true Briton, every 
bit of her; and it shan’t bo my fault if she’s not kept com¬ 
fortable in her old ago.” 

“ Well—and what about the somebody else?” I asked. 

llie young man blushed to a sort of burnt-sienna tint, 
and, stooping over my painting until 1 feared his nose would 
act as a novel stump to my last touches, ho said; 

“ Ah, sir, she’s gone through a deal of trouble sinoo I saw 
her last; and though she did refuse to take up with mo, and 
I-thought and called her a proud quean and a jilt, I can’t 
somehow keep up my ill-will now that she’s in trouble. 
You see, Lucy Bell and I were schoolmates, and sort o' 
cousins besides; and a tighter, prettier lass you couldn’t 
wish to see; and I used to fancy that she liked mo better 
than the other chaps; and so I think she did, till she came 

to know a fellow, a sort of under-gamekeepor of Lord-’s. 

Well; and so I, like a fool, spoke up to her. Of course she 
would have nothing to say to mo, though she assured me 
she liked me as a cousin, and plenty of that sort of thing, 
which didn’t suit mo, and so I told her; and then we came 
to words. So the end of it was, I left my ifiacc with Farmer 
Dobson, and went to sea, to try if that would spite her. Not 
a bit of it. When I came home next, says she, as cool as any 
thing, ‘ I think you've done quite right, cousin .7ohn; for 
you never would have settled down to a fanner’s life.’ Well, 
next time I camo I didn’t see her, only I heard that Jim 
French was keeping company with her. And now, sir, only 
think, the sneaking coward, after gaining Lucy’s lovo,—and 
that’s not easily got, I know,- 7 -if ho has not jilted her in the 
face of the whole country, and is g;oing to bo married to Ann 
Spots, the baker’s daughter,—a little, white-faced, dumpty 
thing,—all because she’s got some money. 0, sir, I saw 
Lucy last night, and I shall never forget her face : she was 
very kind, but so grave, so pale, I shouldn’t have known the 
.pretty blooming girl I have so often gone a-nutting with. I 
wanted her to marry me right off, just to spite the fellow, ' 
who can’t really care for that little money-bag, and show 
him she had got some spirit; but she only gave mo a wan 
sort of smile, and said she did not mean me to have such a 
poor sort of wife as she should now make. The folks she 
lives with,—for you know she’s an orphan,—say she never 
rests, working away from morning to night. She says it 
lightens her trouble. Poor girl, it doesn’t seem much lighter 
yet.” 

Later in the day he was again by my side. Why he 
made me his confidant on such very short notice I cannot 
say, unless because I was a stranger. His first words were; 

“ Well, I’ve begun to think, that do what you will, there’s 
no understanding women.” 

A remark with wliioh I entirely coincided. 

“ There’s never one' like another, that’s the worst; so 
that however many you may know, your knowledge don’t 
help you a bit. So I suppose, sir,” he said, looking up with 
a puzzled air, " we weren’t meant to read them through 
entirely.” 

" Not a bad conclusion to come to. Jack. But what is the 
immediate cause of this little Philippic against womdn ?” 

' f I dtm’t exactly know what you mean, master; but if you 
want te know what has riled me just now, it's that cousin of 
mine. I used to think she wasa gprl of spirit, but I can’t get. 


her to show a bit. She’s not like Sissy Blake, that litrto craft 
I fell foul of yesterday down there, who, it’s my belief, if 
she was jilted on the quarter-deck would bo married in the 
forecastle before one could got wind of it. No, Lucy’s quite 
a different sort. She won’t have a word said against him ; 
and if she can’t stop us, she just slips away. Well, I’ve 
done all I can, and if sho won’t bo spliced there’s an end of 
it. Only she’s an orphan ; and I’ve boon thinking, now my 
mother’s laid aside, and there’s nobody to look after her and 
the old place rightly, that it would be a good thing if Lucy 
wore to come and live with her. They take kindly to one 
another; and I fancy I should feol more comfortable to 
know they are together when I’m tossing about in the 
Baltic,” 

I quite agreed with him; and seeing that I was really in¬ 
terested in the arrangement, he entered into numerous de¬ 
tails about its accomplishment. Just as ho had finished. 
Sissy Blake appeared at the turn of the wood-path, with her 
pitcher of milk on her head. Sho was indeed a pretty ob¬ 
ject ; rather below the middle height, with a pliant, graceful, 
yet well-developed figure, and true Saxon features. Her 
blue eyes were seldom without a merry twinkle; plenty of 
golden hair was neatly gathered to the back of her well- 
formed head; whilst not all her exposure to the sun had de¬ 
stroyed the brilliancy of her complexion. Over her dark 
brown dress the fresh autumn evening had induced her to 
throw her red cloak, thus supplying in tho right place that 
precious bit of scarlet so dear to many landscape-painters. 

1 own I was not proof .ag-ainst tho temptation, and hastily 
sketched her in as she advanced, demurely balancing her 
pitcher on her pretty head. No sooner did Jack discover 
what I was about, than he shouted to the girl that sho was 
having her picture taken; “and wasn’t she a.sliamcd to 
come for such a purpose with a milk-p,aii dancing on her 
head instead of her Sunday bonnet?” 

Thereupon commenced a flow of rural badinage, widely 
ended in Jack’s declaring that such a giddy head conkp^ 
never carry a pail steadily, and that he must convoy bft 
safely home. , 

From that day forth. Sissy scorned regularly seized with 
a fit of vertigo when milking-time came, and required Jack’s 
assistance in the carriage of her pail. For the month that I 
yet lingered on in the country, I was continually coming 
upon them, os it seemed to mo, at every turn in the wood- 
path, and every stile. Jack had completely mesmerised 
her with his dark brown cj’cs and wonderful talcs of his 
Baltic life; and wc all know pretty well how sueh mesmerism 
generally teiminatos. In fact, tho day before I loft. Jack, 
true to his sailor-nature of losing no time, informed mo that 
ho soriotisly thought of bringing down tho wedding-ring, 
and the “ other bits of finery,” after his next trip; and then 
requested my advice, which, as matters wore so far settled, 

I gave, in the only shape loft me, of entire approval. 

Before I left, I had the pleasure of seeing Lucy Bell, with 
her calm though sorrowful face, comfortably established at 
the cottage, where, if I mistake not, she will remain ; for I 
think she is destined to form one of that large sisterhood so 
useful to, and yet, I fear, not properly appreciated by tho 
generality of mankind. E. M. H. 

LOPD EKLISTOUN.—A LOYE-STOBY. 

BY THX XCTHOR OP "tHB HKAU OP THE PAMn.T,” “ JOHN HALIPAX, 
QENTI.EMAN,” ETC. 


It wm a little first-floor lodging, sunshiny, neat, and clean. 
Nothing remains of it now. A month since, on a new line 
of railway, I dashed through what had been the parlour, with 
its two balconied windows, each adorned with three pots of 
evergreen; over which, on fine evenings, a brood ray of 
sunshine camo across the head of the sofa. " See that 
the house faces westward,” had heen Jean’s private orders, 
“ that she may always have the sun at tho end of the day.” 








THE riNcii OF HNurr, wy m. iiomxaoN. 
[Society of British Artists.] 


Blank now appear those poor walls out out of the lino of 
Pleasant Bow; yet I thought how many a quiet hour we 
had passed within them, and what a harbour of rest the 
place had been for my mother and Jean! 

After the general break-up, wo thus disposed of the 
family, Charles took Bussell with him to his curacy. I, 

I being offered a situation of trust in a London house, stipu¬ 
lated for a small clerkship there, whore Algernon might 
begin the world. Poor lads! a far different beginning of 
. the world to any they had looked for; but the stout honest 
working-man’s blood in them was stronger than their luxu¬ 
rious rearing < after the wreck they plunged in fearless, 
and prepared to strike out for the land. 

“Now, about my mother?” 

“ Your mother is mine, Mark,” said Jean detenninodly. 

And BO from that morning, when she had dressed her 
tenderly in that cruel garb which custom compels (I nerer 
thought how cruel it was till then), had brought her down¬ 
stairs, and set her in the midst of her children, a widow, 
with her gay gowns laid aside for over, her life's story 
closed, henceforth hound to receive from every one of us 
double honour and double care,—^froip that hour Jean took 
- altogether upon herself th& place and duties of my mother’s 
own daughter. 


•They had not always agreed together before, being in 
most things so opposite; but now my mother’s every 
weakness was held sacred, every failing gently home with; 
all pationoo accorded to her fretfulness ; all trouble silently 
taken out of her hands. For from the time of her widow¬ 
hood she grew suddenly old; her energy and activity for¬ 
sook her; she leant upon all of us, in turn, for every thing, 
and upon no ono so much as Jean Bowglas, 

So I brought them with me to London, settled them in. 
Pleasant Bow, and left them to comfort ono another, os 
women can. They had Algernon too of evenings; but I 
did not live with them myself, for many reasons. 

My mother’s daughter 1 So sha was; and I had sense 
enough to be thankful, though the fact had its painful 
phase at times. But no man ought to be a hypocrite^ in 
the smallest word. I do not remcrahor over cnee caHing 
Jean Dowglas my “ sister.” 

About Lord Erlistoun. During our time of trouble she 
never mentioned his name; it did not seem to ho one of 
those names that one does turn to in time of trouble. But 
after wo were settled, I brought to her, redirected Irom 
Lythwaite Hall, a foreign letter. I might have known 
who it came from by Jeon’s eyes; she was no hypocrite 
neither. 
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" Does he know^vhat htu happeQe^?*' 

“ 1 wrote and, told him; st iewt n arooh 88 Wtu'nAees- 
Baiy, ae much as concerned myself." 

“ And what does ho say ?” 

.Jean’s vivid blusli answered. 

“ I see. Of course. Cousin,” I said, feeling that some of 
'U8 ought to say it, “ you must decide for yourself without 
roferonce to luy mother. We have no claim upon you; 
Lord Erlistoun 1ms.” 

“ I know lie ha.s.” 

“ Then go; go, and ho happy." 

Slio shook her head. “ Mark, thaf is not like you. How 
could one 1)1! happy with any duty left undone ? Besides,” 
—slio stopped sliort hero, and re-oomiuonced the sentence,— 
“1 do hut ii(!op <0 my first resolve, made not unadvisedly, 
nor ill Iia.stn. ’ I think it was scaroely wrong, or hard.” ^ 

“ Hard 1 the love that must last a lifetime may surely 
wait two years.” 

1 spoke bitterly, nrindful of the scores of young lovers 
whose " small weak llatlje” oannot eiiduro from month to 
nioiith even; who lielteve the greatest misery on earth is 
this “waiting.” Pools and faint-hearted! what is a man’s 
love worth if he Oannot love on to all eternity ? 

' As for a woman’s—I glanced at Jean. Her fingers 
were tiglitly folded over the letter; lier mouth, though It 
smiled, was somewhat drawn. It had not, and never had 
had, that look of rest whicti 1 used to fancy the kiss of 
hctrothal ouglit to leave behind—sacred and satisfied, nayer 
to ill! oiilitcratod by any aftof-uavo. 

“ Cousin, if yon please, we will not discuss this soyect.” 

I obeyed her; delivering in silence any letter that oame 
afterwards; they being, from Joan’s uncertainty of residenoe, 
alway.s addressed to luy osre. Sometimes we hoard nothing 
whatever of their contents. Sometimes, of Sunday after¬ 
noons, iny mother, who was never denied any tiling now, 
would bog for a bit out ofI,ord Brlistouu’s descriptions of 
Vieinia and Coiistantinopio ; of dssert-marolies, camels, and 
Arabs ; the Pyramids and the Nile; Baster hi the Church 
of the Nativity; moonlight niglits under the cedars of 
Leliaiion ;—a life such as a young mail glories in; full of 
incessant exoitemerit, beauty, and change. Dhaiige espe¬ 
cially seemed to b« the neoeasary element, the craving de¬ 
light, of this young man's osistelioe, 

" He seems very happy," my mother would often say, 
“Eh dear, it’s a great thing to be happy 1” 

“Ye8|-yes;” and Jean’s liappinoss, which evidently lay 
in those letters, or fragnieiits of letters, which she did not 
read, would follow her for days and days like an invisible 
atraospliero; making a Santa Sophia out of tlic small par. 
lour at Pleasant How, and brigliteniiig thu dull suburban 
stiucts slie paced along into a veritable Holy Land. 

1 siippn.sc ino.st peojilo have, some time or other, had 
Bucli illusions. 

They are. most vivyd, if not most natural, in a eolourloas 
life, such as now was hors. Tn vain slio said that she was 
" used to it;” tliat it was only going back to the straitened 
ways of lior early youth: it, tmist have been a ciiange. 

. Even to my mother, far less sensitive in tastes or feelings, 
the task of making sixpence do tiio work of a sliilling, after 
half a lifbtimu of plenty, came bitterly hard. Gradually I 
discovered that the whole cares of the dwindled household 
had fallen into Jeon’s hands. 

It used to cost me •many a pang then ; it does net now. 
1 glory in thinking of her in her well-worn dres.se.s and 
neatly mended gloves, while soiiiehow or other my mo¬ 
ther’s were always fresh and now; in remembering the 
miles she would trudgo down muddjHLondon streets,—" 0, 
wij can do, Mark, we’re young and strong, but we must 
take your mother a drive somowhero soon;’’ in calling to 
mind her thoughtful ways, as slio followed me to the front¬ 
door for sortie private word or two; “ I did not like to say 
any thing up-etWrs; it might trouble your mother.” 

Jffy iildmefypiifie/ ' May heaven forgot me when I for¬ 
get thee, Jean Dowglas 1 


i LooWtlg bank, ehe often Vrimders to see through what 
! strangely oppei^i ftftcumttanees one has been happy, 

I jmsltivefy k^ipy. wmo so, I lWi>k> y"®'’’- 0"'' 

tikange and loss ive» batk suddoii, not lingering; the first 
left behind it neltkss disgfaoe nev snnlety-^lt was all over 
and done witft) n*e stented pnew ndtlwnl a single debt 
ot fear. And fur the death rvliicli ended tsefthily an hon- 
oured and beloved lilk, tvbj tk^ w»s peaee It that too. I 
have at times envied my dear father the smUe with wldcli, 
that Saturday iiighL be iutiied himself and closed Iiis eyes 
to his last rest, " 'Twelve o’elook* Is It, ftusan las.s ? Well, 
1 ha’ done all my work, and noW it's Sunday.'’ 

And now I must say a word about myselfi though thu 
most of tins history hetongs to a portion ef as distinct 
from my every-day self—patent to my neighbours among 
men—as Liverpool was from l^thwaito Hall, or Mincing 
Lano from I’leasant Row. 

My father, as I have indicated, was a man of imioniitahln 
energy, and rough-hewn but vcmarkaldo pow'cr. To the 
last he held Ills affairs in liis own liands, and did every 
thing liiinself that was possible for him to do. Even I, Ids 
Bon, became at times a mere supernumerary. Until liis 
deatli my work bad been almost that of a niacliiiie; I liad 
never had any responsibility. Afterwards the sense of it, 
doubled by its exceeding newness, by my peouliar tempera- 
meut, and by other faote, wliicli it is needless now to par- 
tioularise, yet whioli paeeively, if not actively, will always 
iuflueuoB a man’s life, never left me for a moment. 

After a time, Joan found it out,—1 nieau this grinding 
sense of responsibility, this terror of tho future,'balaiiced 
between health on the one side—I was, or looked, not 
strong—and pounds shillings and parioe on the otlicr, widcli 
by me must ho earned. Wlieii pressed, J made tliis con¬ 
fession. 

“I see; I liad not thought of that before. Poor Mark! 
we must take better care of you. I am glad you (old me.” 

A few weeks after, coming in unexpectedly one evening, 
my mother mot me witli, “ Whore do yqu think Jean has 
gone ?” 

It might have been across the sous fiir the start it gave 
luBj but it. was only to Belgravia,—that region familiar once, 
foreign as Afriok to us now. A host of imaginations took 
wing at once, but I only said^ 

" She ehould Dot have gone alone. Who did she want 
to see V” 

“ She wouldn't tell; she said I must wait till she came 
liome. Ah, liere she is. Well, my boimy Jean?” 

“ Bouny” was liardly tho word, and yet she looked 
strangely lovely ; the old sparkle of (he eye, the old state¬ 
liness of carriage, wliicli among ever such splendours made 
her seem at once familiar with and superior to tliem all. 
She kissed my mother, and then went away to take her 
bonnet off, saying we sliould hear all in a minute. But it 
was several minutes; the unwonted flush had faded; she 
returned our own quiet Jean. 

“ Yes, Mark, I liave done a daring thing,—entered on an 
engagement without your knowledge, advice, or consent. 
Look here.” 

Blie showed me an advertisement for “ A first-olass sing- 
irig-mistross. Noprofessional or Operatic artistes need apply.” 

“ Do you notice—a siiigiiig-mtsfrfss f They are afraid 
of a master for her, poor thing. Slio is hedged in by pro¬ 
priety on every side; she is an heiress,—actually our own 
poor little heiress. Lady Emily Gags.” 

The cathedral, Iiythwaite Hall, and that “night of June” 
ill tlio Sutiday-mcadows,—how they came back to me ! 

“ Lady Emily Gage ! How strange I” 

"Not so strange, its being herself, as that she should 
have remembered mo. She dji” 

“ At the cathedral ?” 

“ No; but last year, at Brlistoun House. If you recol¬ 
lect, they know her.” 

This, then, caused Jean’s brightness of mien; this sunny 
rift out of last year’s history, which but for the foreign letters 
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often seemed no more than a dream, to us at least. Such 
Boourity must end. 

“Jean,” I said, “you should have told me before you 
toolc such a step as this. For you to teaoh at all, is, to my 
mind, ill-advised; todjecome governess, or singing-governess, 
or whatever yon call it, to the Bishop’s niece, striiies me as 
simply impossible.” 

“ Hardly, since I hove already promised.” 

Hero my mother, catching my meaning, followed it up 
loudly. 

“ My dear, what have you gone and done! what will 
Lord Erlistoun say ?” 

Jean was silent. 

“Ifyou had been Miss Anybody, it would have been 
hard enough, my poor child; but for you to turn siiiging- 
inistress—^you, Joan Dowglas, who are to be Lady—” 

“ 0 don’t, don’t.” Her expression of acute pain silenced 
oven niy mother. “ Lot me say a word, and then yon and 
Mark must let me alone. Being Joan Dowglas, I must act 
as Jean Dowglas, without rcfnrence to any body. 1 believe” 
—^liet voice shook a little—“no man would think the less of 
one ha eared for, for doing any thing that sho thought right. 
It is right for me to help to earn money; I can do it, and 
wish to do it; this is the easiest way. Besides, I have 
promised. Don’t let us talk any more.” 

She then gave ns a detailed account of her ])roceedings; 
and described Lady Kmily, now nearly grown up, and oiio 
of the loveliest eroatures ever seen. 

“ There is a ourions simplicity about her, too, like a plum 
with the bloom on it. She said she know my face quite 
well, and used to creep into dark corners to listen to my 
singing. Afterwards, she had often wondered who I was, 
and what had Ireeome of me.” 

“ Wliat, doesn’t she know ?” broku out my motlier. 

“You forget, nobody knows, nor must know. It is mucli 
better thus, and mueli easier for me.” 

It stung me,—the idea of her going among these people 
with “ nobody knowing.” The whole position of matters 
itulieated something jarring, something not right. True, 
Jean’s orvn will had governed every thing. There was, 
strictly speaking, none to bhime; yet I was irritated and 
sore. The feeling did not. wear ufl’ for some time. 

Y'ct good rather than evil apparently accrued from this 
plan. Money was tlie least thing Jean gained. She soon 
taught out ^of love also, which is a teaching that makes 
liappy. It filled up a certain blank in her life whioh I had 
already begun to notice, between tho somewhat irregular 
and lengthening spaces when those foreign letters came, 
Bud supplied tho lack of many things that, in our narrow 
humdrum way of exlsteiico, a young woman constantly 
occupied in tending an old and friendless one was sure to 
feel—refinement, cheerful sympathy, assooiations with those 
after her own kind. 

Thoso explanations I used to make regarding her ardent 
delight in this new interest, foreign to us and ours. But 
mine was an external judgment, as those of mankind often 
are. 

One Sunday Lady Emily alighted like a bird-of-paradiso 
on the mundane regions of I’loasant Bow ; and thon 1 found 
out, or thought I had, a good deal. 

“Jean, that ‘ child,’as you call her, is just liko a little 
lover to you," 

Jean smiled. "Well, am I not bettor, certainly safer, 
than a lover to her ? Don’t laugh, Mark. Girls often choose 
their ‘ first loves’ among women; I did myself. What do 
you think of Lady Emily ? Is sho altered ?” 

“ I forgot what she used to be ; but I think she is grow¬ 
ing very like you.” • 

Jean laughed in merry incredulity. " What, dark and 
fair, thin and soft-rounded, seventeen and nearly twenty- 
nine ?--how old I am groi^|I” She turned grave for a 
moment, thon went hack to the argupient in question. 

Yet my observation had a truth in it. That aimilarity, 
either natural Or acquired, whieb, as I have before notioed, is 


often discernible in people attracted to one another, already 
showed itself between these two. The stronger nature, of 
course, made the impression ; in twenty different ways I 
could trace in Lady Emily the influence of Jean. 

I remarked one day, “ that she seemed to come tu Plea¬ 
sant Bow a good deal.” 

“ Yes, they trust her with mo, and she likes coming.” 

“ Truly, I think she would come to Newgate if you were 
there.” 

“I know slie would,” Jean answered, with a soft grateful 
tenderness in her tone, " Mark, I am neither Quixotic nor 
romantic now; yet it goes to iny heart that this child loves 
me. She has been brought up like a mtn almost; she is as 
harmless us a dove, and as sweet as a flower. I want to 
keep the dove her ‘ silver wings,’ to lot nothing soil tho 
lovely while flower.” 

“ You cannot. Her lot is cast in the world; she must 
meet it.” 

“ I feel that, and I would not wish to keep her from it; 
but I would liko to make her strong for her perilous place— 
safe in it, and worthy of it. I waul—” 

“To ‘do her good’?” 

Had I thought that phrase would have so wounded Jean, 
1 would have cut my tongue out hefore 1 uttered it. Her 
lip quivered with pain as sho answered, 

“ Do not say tliat. I shall never say it again.” 

“Perhaps it is safest not said, or thought; but you need 
not eea.se to do it. One like you has only to live in order 
to do people good.” 

“ 'J’hank you, cousin.” Her eyes swam in tears ; she sat 
down silent. 

I had brought lier a letter that da}', which I think she 
had been expecting a long time. Correspondence seemed 
more diflieult to Lord Erlistoun in the capitals of civilised 
Kurojro than to the amateur Bedouin in the Syrian desert. 

We men, acoustonied to take our sweetest draught.^ in 
small gulps during the intervals of our busy or ambitious 
lives, can never fully understand how women actually live 
in letters. They may not own it oven to their own lioarts; 
when the deep root of love, and safer than love, irust, is 
there, you may out it down over and over again, and it will 
blossom up afresh; but—’tis cruel bandliiig', 

1 found tliis out, when, during an absence of Lady Emily’s, 
her fond girlish letters oamo regularly oueo a week, never 
missing a day. “As sure as the sun,” my mother observed, 
“ real lovers’ letters.” 

Jean turned away. 

When her pupil returned, there was a gratefulness almost 
pathetic in the way Jean responded to this love; ehildliko 
in its demonstration still, though in most other things tho 
young lady had ceased to be a child. She had learned to 
have a will and u judgment of her own, and to exercise 
both in tho innumerable ways with which one of her rank 
and fortune oan use a woman’s best “ rights”—personal in¬ 
fluence.. A lovely and loveable creature she was; beside 
her exquisite fresh bloom, I sometimes fancied oven Jean 
looked faded and old. 

Jean fadedV Jean growing old? I pondered. Would 
a man—say, any man—^regarding the face he loves, think 
with alarm, or with a solemn and yonrniug tenderness, of 
how it will look when it is growing old ? 

Another winter passed, another smiiiner; in tlie autumn 
my father would have.been dead two years. 

Two years 1 Was it with another clironology than this 
of death that Jean now laid aside her Idaek gowns? Her 
look^ and her step ligbteiiod ; voluntarily or involuntarily, 
she was evidently hoping, if not believing. 

About this timo I myself received a letter from Lord 
Erlistoun. 

It stated bis extreme regret that oircumstances oftvhioh 
Miss Dowglas was aware—he had written to her by the 
same moil—^prevented his immediate return to England; 
that he must leave in my charge for a few months longer 
“ his best treasnre in the world.” ' 
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I gave Jean the letter without comment, and she made 
none. Her time was just then fully occupied; for Lady 
Emily was going on a tour to Switzerland, I believe; and 
it was hard for Jean to refuse her “little lover’s” earnest 
wish for her companionship. 

“ I can’t," she said, when I urged too, promising to re¬ 
move all scruples on account of iny mollier; “ I can’t go 
abroad. 0, no! I was never fit for any thing but (piiet 
and home.” 

And after Lady Emily was gone, she seemed to turn 
more thansever to what—if peace, unity, and affection could 
make it so—was indeed, with all its narrowness, a “home.” 
I can see her now, as she used to sit on Sunday afternoons, 
crouching down with her arm across my old mother’s lap, 
and hor great wistful weary eyes fixed opposite on ine, as I 
tried to amuse thorn and make them merry. Sometimes, 
after listening knd laughing a little, she would end with a 
sigh of relief: 

“ 0, Mark, how comfortable you are!” 

These “ treasures,” which some arc readier to prate of 
than to prize, yet others must neither covet nor steal! 
Thank God, I was always true to myself, and to both of 
these two. 

Day by day I watched Jean’s round cheek straighten 
into the lino which marks j'outh’s departure. Once, stoop¬ 
ing hor head as she sat, she said, “ Mivrk, sec heroand in 
an nndcr-lock of her hair wore distinct white threads, too 
many to count. 

I hardly know the sort of feeling it gave me, except that 
it was not altogether one of pain. 


CHABIDTTE BKONTE. 


In the autumn of 1847 there appeared a book,—a “ novel,” 
—^unrocommended by a known name, unheralded by any 
portentous annoiinccmcntB, which nevertheless achieved 
what few books, even with all such appliance.?, attain;—it 
made a “sensation” in the English literary world, ./one 
Fajth aroused immediate attention; there was a “ rush for 
copies” at the publisher’s; people of generally phlegmatic 
temperament condescended to bo curious as to the unknown 
author. The book was reviewed, criticised, talked ahouh on 
every hand. The reading public—insatiable giant!—for once 
laid itself down complacently after its meal, and growled 
approval. This for a brief space. After a while came 
soberer thoughts; compunction and dubitation began to 
trouble the monster. lie had enjoyed his dinner, but ho 
mistrusted the wholesomencss of the viands; he had par¬ 
taken greedily, but thought it well to enter a protest against 
the eyf-dt-ruitiw. Jane Eyre was striking, original,—its 
descriptions were masterly, its writing both forcible' and 
brilliant; but it w.as of .an evil tendency, it was immoral, it 
was wicked, it was, in a word, improper—most fatal ban of | 
all 1 And curiosity strained hor eyes anew. Who could 
have written this q,ueer book V Man or woman, old or 
young; a masculine mind gifted with unusually subtle per- j 
ceptions; or a “ strong-minded” woman, whom life had om-1 
bittered, whom experience had hardened,—who cuM be 
the author? 

Wo know now, or shall know when we have read 
through the two volumes now before us. Death makes all 
things sacred; and we believo that the curiosity, often vul¬ 
gar and mean enough while its object breathes and lives 
amongst us, becomes a nobler feeling when the infinite 
barrier between two worlds divides us from it. Were it 
not so, there would bo much pain in seeing the veil drown 
from before the quiet life of a gentle, retiring, sensitive 
woman like Charlotte Bronte, even when the band was as 
careful and as loving as it has been in this case. 

_ But Charlotte Brontii is no longer of to. No critical 
misconceptions or harsh judgments can sting her, nor 
friendly appreciation arouse her quick gratitude any more. 
No more of those “ strange” books,—good and great, spite of 


their mistakes,—will again stir us with their fearless elo¬ 
quence, their vivid pictures, their magnetic triith. She can 
do the world no more service by hor -writings; it only re¬ 
mains that the record of her life shall edify and benefit us. 
That it will do good, more good than many novels, we do 
not doubt. Two lessons at least it may well convey to 
all who read it. The first, that even critics, like other 
fallible men, may bo mistaken; .and that they are most 
likely to bo so when they judge an author by .the accidents, 
and not by the essentials, of his or hor writings. The 
author of Jane Eyre was a woman gifted with some of tlio 
best and noblest womanly qualities in no loss degree than 
she was intollootually endowed. Whoso studies her life 
will find that authorship formed but a subordinate portion 
of it; that writing was the least part of her “work;” that 
the daily, yearly round of her homo-duties, little and gi'cat, 
was fulfilled as conscientiously, as cheerfully, as deftly, ns 
though she know no higher faculties, and possessed no more 
recondite tastes than those of the housewife. And secondly, 
wo shall learn how compatible a woman so minded may 
make the sweetest and homeliest duties,—in the perforniancc 
of which lies hor normal vocation,—^with the exercise of raro 
powers, and the cultivation of that intellect which was be¬ 
stowed on her to turn to good account, not to give her an 
excuse for forfeiting or ignoring one iota of her womanhood. 

It is a pregnant fact, indeed, that a writer, one of the 
most original, powerful, and po]mlar of her day, stamls out 
from the rest of the world still more by hor life than by her 
genius. The reader of these volumes will find it more po.s- 
sible to forget .lane Eyre and laioy Snowo th.an this .small 
still woman, with her indomitable .soul; hor quiet self deny¬ 
ing heroism, both .active and p.as.sivo; her strong, hut.not 
stubborn will; her w'arni and generous, but steady and con¬ 
sistent feelings. Her genius was brilliant, hut her soul 
shone, wo think, with a fuller light than that which through 
hor writings has flashed upon the world. 

And what a strange poom-])icture h.avc -(ve in thi.s true 
narrative; wh.at an eerie strain of wild inlisic runs through 
it; what an .atmosphere of moorland-air surrounds it, fresii, 
sh.arp, sweeping,—sometimes thick with mists, and anon 
tom with fierce gusts! She herself never imagined any 
thing more instinct with that sort of sad gi-audcur which 
pervaded all she -(vrotc, than is hor owui history. 'I'lic secluded 
home in that wild region; the motherless childhood, froip 
which all the brightness was struck by the early and painful 
death of her two sisters; the premature responsibility of 
her own eldership over the others, which so deeply impressed 
the thoughtful little girl of ten years old,—how simply 
touching arc those details, and how well they indicaln the 
course of training that her mind was undergoing thus early 1 
Interesting also is the description of the recreations of the 
four singul.ar children,—their strong polltic.al sympathies, 
their literary achievements, and in particular, Clnwlotte’s 
detailed catalogue of her writings, “making in the. whole 
twenty-two volume.?,” completed in fifteen mouths by tho 
authoress of thirteen. 

Here is a oharaotoristio specimen of those productions, 
presenting a quaint combination of ehlld-lifo and most un- 
childish fancies and predilections. ,, 

“ Jime the 31>t, 1829. 

The play of the Ulanders -woe formed in Dooomber 1827, in 
tuO following inaDiier* One nighti about tho time when, the cold 
sleet and stormy fo^ of November are sucoeed^ by tho bdow- 
storms and high piercing night-winds of confirmed winter^ we 
were all flitting round tho warm blazing kitohen-fire, having just 
Miioluded a oiiaiTel with Tabby conoeming the propriety of 
lighting a candle, from which she came off rictorious; no candle 
having»boen produced. A long pause suoceededj which was ix 
last broken by Branwell saying in a lazy manner, ‘I don't know 
what to do. This was echoed by Bmily and Anne, 

Tabby» Wha, ya may ^ t'bed. 

Sramotll, I*d rather do an^ thing than that. 

Charlotte. Why are you so glhm to-night, Tabby? 0, sup¬ 
pose wo had each an island of our own. 

SmnwelL If w© had, I wotald’ choose tho Island of Man, 

Charlotte, And I would choose the Isle of Wight, 
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Zmily. TheldeofArtiinforme. 

And mine be Gueni«y. 

We then chose who should be chief men in our islands, 
Branwell chose John Bull, Astley Cooper, and Leigh Hunt; 
Emily, Walter Scott, Mr. Lockhart, Johnny Lockhart; Anne, 
l^chael Sadler,. Lord Bentinok, Sir Henr}r Halford. I chose 
the Duke of Wellington and two sons, Christopher North and 
Co., and Mr. Abernothy. Hero our conversation was interrupted 
by tlio, to us, dismal sound of the clock striking seven, and we 
wore sununoned off to bed. The next day we added many others 
to- our list of men, till wo got almost all the chief men of the 
kingdom. After this, for a long time, nothing worth noticing 
occurred. In Juno 1828, we erected a school on a flotitious 
island, which wiis to contain 1000 children. The manner of the 
building was as follows. The island was fifty miles in circum¬ 
ference, and certainly appeared more like the work of enchant¬ 
ment than anything real,” &c. 

And vvu have a description of her soon after this time. 

“In 1881, she was a quiet thoughtful girl of nearly fifteon 
years of ago; very small in figure,—'stunted’ was the word she 
applied to herself; but us her limbs and head wore in just pro¬ 
portion to the slight fragile body, no word in over so slight a de¬ 
gree suggestive of deformity could properly be applied to her;— 
with soft thick brown hnir and peculiar eyes, of which I find it 
difficult to give a description, os they appeared to me in her later 
life. They were lar^o and well shaped; their colour a reddish- 
brown ; but if the ins was closely examined, it appeared to be 
composed of a great variety of tints. The usual expression was 
of quiet listening intoliigence; but now and then, on some just 
occasion fur vivid interest or wholesome indignation, a light 
would shine out ns if some spiritual lamp had been kindled 
which glowed behind those expressive orbs. 1 never saw the 
like in any other human creature. As for the rest of her fea¬ 
tures, they were plain, large, and ill-set; but unless you begun 
to catalogue them, you were hardly aware of the fact; for the 
eyes and power of the countenance over-balanced every physical 
defect: tiic crooked mouth and the large nose were forgotten, 
and the whole faco arrested the attention, and presently at¬ 
tracted nil those whom she herself wovdd have cared to attract. 
Her hands and feet wore the smallest 1 ever saw; when one of 
the former was placed in mine, it was like the soft touch of a 
bird in the middle of my palm. The delicate long fingers had a 
>eculiar fineness of sensation, which was one reason why all her 
lundiwork, of whatever kind,—writing, sowing, knitting,—was 
BO clear in its minuteness. She was remarkably neat in her whole 
personal attire; but she was dainty as to the fit of her shoos and 
gloves." 

Tlie readers of Shirley and VilUtte will be interested in 
the account of Miss Bronte’s life as school-girl and teacher 
.at Boo Head, and at Brussels, if only because they will 
there trace the scenes and iinprcssiofis which long after she 
reproduced in those books. But authorship,—its cares and 
its pleasures, its discouragements and its triumphs,—was as 
yet far from her; if thought of, checked and driven back, 
in aceordaneo with advice she had received on the subject. 

School-life, governess-cxperionces, diversified by illness, 
home-anxieties, and plans for the future,—it is of all this 
we read now. It was necessary that money should be 
earned; and teaching appeared the only available means, 
although it was a vocation for which all the Brontiis seem 
to have been peculiarly unfitted. So chafing were its re¬ 
straints, so trying wore its-demands upon Charlotte, that 
again and again her health gave way under her persistent 
efforts to maintain a way of life which to her involved so 
much positive suffering. 

“No deubt," says Mrs. Qoskoll, “all who enter upon the 
career of a governess have to relinquish much; no doubt it must 
ever m a life of saorifico;—but to Charlotte Bronte it was aper- 
{Mtual attempt to force all her faculties into a direction for which 
oJfi t P*‘®’dcua life had unfitted them. Mereover, the 

little BrontBs hM been brought up motherless; and, fixim know¬ 
ing nothing of the gaiety and sportiveness of ohildnood,—^^m 
novef having experieneed caresses or fond attentions themselves, 

' V, were ignorant of the very nature of Infanoy, or how to 
call out Its engaging qualitlos. Children were to them the 
troublesome nramities of humanity; they had never been drawn 
into oonmot with them in any other way. , . It must be borne 
in mind by those who, surviving her, look back upon her life 
from their mount of otaorvaBon how no distaste, no suffering, 
ever made her shrink from any course which she beUeved it to 
be her duty to engage in.” 

And this brief letter, written from oiie of her “ situations” 
to her Sister Emily, expresses sometl:^ of the intolerable 


yearning for freedom which it was her continual Struggle 
to keep down and endure: 

“Mixs BOXXIB Love, —I was as glad of your letter as tongue 
can express. It is a real genuine pleasure to hear from home; a 
thing to be saved till bedtime, when one has a moment’s quiet 
and rest to enjoy it thoroughly.- Write whenever you can. I 
could like to m at homo. I could like to work in a mill. 1 could 
like to feel some mental liberty. I could like thin weight of ro- 
str^t to be taken off. But the holidays will come. Coraggio," 

now arrive at the details of her sojourn in Brussels, 
of her zealous and resolved efforts in the acquirement of 
languages, &c., and of the painful episodes which marked, 
and at length terminated, her stay. The fast-increasing 
blindness of her father summoned her home at the beginning 
of 1844. And there ensued a time of much trial;—futilo 
efforts on the part of the girls to establish a school at 
Haworth Parsonage, till those very efforts wore stopped by 
the bursting of a now cloud of piteous, terrible, domestic 
trouble wliicli bad for long been overhanging them. But 
Branwell Bronte and his wretched fate need not be discussed 
hero. 

Let us pass at once to the consideration of the time, 
some two years later, when Charlotte Brontii had made the 
first unnoticed step towai-ds that literary career afterwards 
so ronowned. “ Boems by Currer, Ellis, oud Acton Bell,” 
published in 1846, were unbooded, passed by, ignored by 
the great busy world. The risk had been their own, the 
failure was theirs also; but they appear to have been un¬ 
daunted by it. They tried again. August 1846 found 
Charlotte at Manelicster with her father, who eame^there 
that his eyes might be operated upon. Tlio sisters' second 
literary venture seemed hopeless enough. Each had written 
a prose tale, wliieli had boon sent, together and sepai-ately, 
to publisher after publisher with continued ill-success. 

"... Among the dispiriting circumstances connected with 
her anxious visit to Mancliostor, Charlotte told me that her tale 
came back urau her hands, curtly rejected some publisher, 
on the very day when her fiither was to submit to his operation. 
But she had the heart of Robert Bruce within her; and &iluro 
upon failure daunted her no more than him. Not only did The 
J'ro/etaor return again to try his chance among the Loudon 
publishei-g, but she began, in this time of care and depressing 
inquietude,—in those gray, weary, imifonn streets, where ul 
faces save that of her kind doctor wore strange and untouched 
with sunlight to her,—there and then did tlie brave genius be¬ 
gin Jane Eyre. Read what she herself says: ' Currer Bell’s 
book found accoptanoe nowhere, nor any acknowledgment of 
merit; so that somethiiig like the chill of despair began to in¬ 
vade his heart.' And romombor it was no( the heart of a person 
who, disappointed in one hope, can turn with redoubled affection 
to the many certain bloBsings that remain. Think of her home, 
imd the bhick shadow of remorse lying Over one in it, till hU 
very brain was mazed, and his gifts and his life were lost; think 
of her futhoi-’s sight liouging on a thread, of her sisters’ delioate 
health and dependence on nor core; and then admire, os it de¬ 
serves to be admired, the steady oourage which could work away 
at Jane Eyre all the time that the one-volume tale was plodding 
its weary way in London.” 

The following is significantly characteristic: 

“ It was' not every day that she could write. Sometimes 
weeks, or even months, elapsed before she felt that she hod any 
thing to add to that portion of her story whioh was alt-eody 
written. Then, some morning she would waken up, and the 
progress of her tale lay clear and bright before her in distinct 
vision. When this was the case, oil her oaro was to diuharge 
her household and filial duties, so as to obtain leisure to sit down 
and write out the incidents and coaBoquont thoughts, whioh were, 
in fact, more present to her mind at such times than her ootual 
life itself. "V^t notwithstanding this ‘possession,’ as it were, 
those who survive of her daily and household oompauions are blear 
iu their testimony, that never was the claim of any duty, never 
was the call of another for help, neglected for on instant. It 
had become necessary to give Tabby—now nearly eighty yean 

of age_the assistanoo of a girl. Tabby relinquished any of her 

wotk with jealous reluotauoe, and oould not bwr to be reminded, 
though ever so delicately, that the acuteness of her senses was 
duiledbyage. Theotherservantmightnotinteifisrewithwhatshe 
ohosa to oonsider her exclusive wo». Among other thimii, 
reserv^ to herself the right of peeling the potatoes for mnner; 
but as she was growing bund, she often left m those blobk spseks 
which we In the north call the ‘eyes’ of thepoti^ lUssBiontB 
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war, too dainty a housekeeper to put up with this j yet she could 
not iioar to hurt the faithful old servant by bidding the younger 
maiden go oyer tho potatoes again, and so reminding Tabby that 
her work w'se less offectual than formerly. Accordingly, she 
would steal into tho kitchen, and quietly carry oif tho bowl of 
Togetablos without Tai)by’s being aware; and breaking ofl' in tho 
full flow of interest and inspiration in her writing, carefully cut 
out tho specks in tho potatoes, and noiselessly ciiiTy tliorn book 
to tlicir place. This little proceeding may show how orderly 
and fully sho Rocomplished her duties, oven at those times when 
tho ‘ possession’ was upon hor.” ^ 

In 1847, Jane Kyre. was luihlished. And this may appear 
a fit opportunity for discussing tho merits and the faults, 
tho excollonoe and the defacing drawbacks, of Miss Ilrontb's 
writings. Hut we rcservo such discussion ; we waive fur 
the present all arguiiigs thcreanont. Wo are learning to 
know Olmriotto Bronte,—not Ctirror Bell. Whoso wills, may 
carp and cavil at the autiior; we deal with tho woman as 
she lived, not as she wrote. Imaginary incidents, fictitious 
scones and characters, arc out of place here; they fade away 
hi the strong olonv light of a vcalitj' such as this. 

Domestic distress of the hittcrc.st kind was assailing her 
at the timo that “ London literary cirole.s’' were speculating 
as to tho author of Jane Eifre. The year passed sadly; 
though wo may imagine her as chdered hy the success 
of her hook, tidings of which reached her in her quiut 
secluded home. But, in the autumn of 1848, the brothel' | 
died. Coimceted with him had been tlin crnellest of the 
family troubles, and his death seemed to be tho herald of 
further desolation. At iuiervals of only a few months 
Kinily and Aniie Bronte sickened—•declined—died. The one 
sister, after months of devoted nursing, ofgnawing'.mxicty, 
was left alone, to rosmne as she might the story (<S7iiV?/'i/) 
of which sho had written two-tbirds at the time of Hran- 
well’s death. “Tho pen, laid down when there rverc tliiee 
sisters living .and loving, was taken up whem one alone 
rcniuined. Well might sho eidl the first ehaiiter that sho 
wrote after this ‘ I'lie, Valley of the Shadow of Death.’ ’’ 

I'hc re.adcr of Shirley will remember tho chapter so 
called—(read now, in the light of this new knowledge, how 
inexpressibly touching aro its siniplo details!); ami ho will 
remember also tho commencing passages in (liat chapter 
headed “ Tho West Wind blo'vvs,’’—one of tlio.se outbursts of 
pas.sionatc prose-poetry which truly are only to he ‘'Icanied 
in suffering.’’ But, we are told, 

_ “ Sho wont on with her work steadily. But it was woary to 
write without any ono to listen to tlie pregro.ss of lior tnle,—to 
find fault or to symiiathisn, while pacing tho iength of the par¬ 
lour ill tho evenings, as in tho days that were no more. Tlireo 
sisters had done tins; then two, tho other sister dropping off 
from^ the walk ; and. now ono was left desolate to listen fbr 
echoing steps that never eame, and to hoar tho wind sobbing at 
the windows with an almost articulate sound.” 

Her literacy triumphs were thus well eliasfi'ned. More¬ 
over, Shirley, tliougli snccessful on the wliole, was much 
inultroated liy sniidry autliorities. And ivhat .a new idea is 
given ol tho masouline-miiidcd reckless writer of Jane Eyre, 
when we hoar of her (inietly shedding tears of grieved fcel- 
ing over a harsh critieisin in tliu Timet newspaper 1 Oeca- 
BTonally she was now to he teinjitcd from her seclusion; 
occasionally sho went to lamdon, staying with tho family 
of her publisher, who strove to make her visits ns, iiitorent- 
iiig as her oxtremo lovo of quiet and painful shyness would 
permit. Sho made somo valued friendships also. Life, it 
would seem, was at least expanding somewhat for her. Her 
corrospondenco becomes rariod and extensive. It is inter, 
esting to mark tho clear practical sense of her letters on 
husinesB-matters, tho lupid criticisms on the books she fends, 
or tho new setnos she passes through. Vigorous, and full 
of life and warm generous feeling, are these letters, and 
graphic ns was all she wrote. 

But meanwhile she experienced interrals of prolbpnd 
depression, of utter prostration both of mind end body. Sad 
indeed is it to read such records of a lonely life,—of mental 
suffering wid longing for the lost,—M we haxe in some of her 
letters of tho time .during which ViUette was in progress. | 


But we can dwell only briefly on these and subsequent 
details. Tho scroll is nearly unrolled; the life draws to¬ 
wards its close. On its last salient incident, her marriage, 
wo will not touch. Her few brief months of wedded Ufa 
seem to liave been happy ones, and it was surely meet it 
should be so. There had been a long, dreary, hard winter 
beforo the short spring of happiness blessed her with its 
brightness. And struggle and trial and suffering had dono 
their work upon the fragile frame during that troubled sea¬ 
son. Sunshine could not kindle anew the fast-deoaying 
spark that had burned so brightly -vylicn its light was needed 
most, because of tho darkness around. Sho died. 

“Early on Saturday uiurniug, March 31st, the solemn tolling 
of Haworth ehnroh-boll spoko forth the fact of her death to tlis 
villagors, who hud known hor from u child, and whose hearts 
shivored within thorn as they thought oftlie two sitting desolate 
and alono in the old gray house. 

«*•«•** 

Few beyond that circle of hille know that she whom the 
natio. s praised far off lay dead that Kiistor morning. Of kith 
ami kin slie had moro in tho grave to which she was soon to bo 
borno than nmbug tho living. Tho two mournors, stunnod with 
their gre.at griof, desired not tho sympathy of straugore. Ono 
member out of most of the iarailios in tho parish was bidden to 
tlio funeral; an<l it beoamo an act of self-ilenial in many a poor 
household to give up to another tho privilege of paying their last 
homage to hor; and those who wore excluded from the formal 
train of mourners thronged tho churchyard and chiiroli, to soo 
carried fortli and laid beside her own people lier whom, not 
many montim ago, they had looked at os a pale whito brido 
entering on a new life with tvombling happy hope.” 

And sucli w.aa tho end, yet not the end, of Charlotte 
Broiitii’s tried, troubled, unpraised life. 

Ono word more before wo lot tho hook go which tolls us 
of th.at life, ’i’hat we have hardly mentioned the merit of 
this hiogi-aiihy in our ■warm interest in, and sympathy with, 
its subject, is perhaps the highest to.stimony wo could render 
to its excellence. It is not so much a hook as a life we have 
been making acquaintance with. To express approval of 
tho arrangemont, to laud the style, would appear out of 
jiliu'o under these circumstances. And we feel sure that 
Mns. Oaski'll, in her generous friondshi]! for Clmrlottc Bronte, 
will accept as tho most welcome praise to her own iiortion 
in these volumes, th.at tribute of admiration and reverence 
for the Dead, which w'c. believe few will find it possible to 
withhold when they close the book. 


KO’I’HlNff IN THE PAVKH TO-DAY. 


I ALWAYS think a man a dolt •wlio tells mo, “ there is no¬ 
thing in the paper to-day.” Nothing] The newspaper is the 
daily history of thirty •millions of people, with possessions 
scattered .all over tho world,—a people whoso nggi'ogato 
number at homo and abroad is not much less th.an three 
hundred millions. And their daily notions aro as “nothing” 
to those who skim the snrfaeo of a paper in search of a war, 
an insurrootion, tho death of a prince, or the explosion of a 
powder-mill; and rvlio in ono week forgot every iueident 
which for the inoiiient was a real hit of nows for them. Not 
one person in a hundred knows how to road a newspaper. 
They hoar a gi-eat deal about stryohninr, and are delighted 
to see the portrait, or read the biography, of a criminal; hut 
do they turn to any oliemioal dictionary or work on medical 
jurisprudence for accurate information, on which to ground 
a calm judgment of that which excites them so much? To 
read and understand n newspaper, requires us to take plea¬ 
sure in its several details, ns matters of contemporaneous 
history; and there is scarcely any single narrative,!—whe¬ 
ther of politics or police, of law or war, of destitution or 
mortality,—but is fraught with a true historical lesson, the 
dates and circumstauces worthy to be made note of, and the 
outlying facts affording matter for luany a curious literary 
or scientific study. 

I remember, during the lata war, wa used to lay tho 
paper on the table, and, in family council assembled, trace 
out on a few maps every movement of the eirmicB and fleets, 
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and form our judgment of the struggles and acts of the bel¬ 
ligerents. By the aid of geographical studios, my daugh¬ 
ters made tracings of tho maps of the Crimea, the Black 
Sea, and the Baltic; and as each new^ item of intelligence 
arrived, we used to mark in on these %koleton maps every 
now position of tho armies, every movement made by them, 
lines of march, points of attack, positions of fleets and bat¬ 
teries, and, in fact, every minute detail that could bo illus¬ 
trated by geography. Then we saw tho meaning of tho 
glorious foats of arms which called fortii tho plaudits of 
thousands who knew the places and positions i nly by name. 
Wo saw tho whole scheme of tho llussiait attack : east¬ 
ward, through tho Caucasus, towards Erzeroum; westward, 
through tho Principalities, towards Adrianople; and cen¬ 
trally, by the Hack Sea, from Sebastopol,—a grand t/ireefold 
attack on Constantinople, Wo saw, too, tho wisdom of tho 
allied concentration on the centncl position of Sebastopol t 
dosti'oy the enemy’s centre, and his wings suffer with it. 
Besides this, wo learnt that by tlio .allies .attacking the re* 
•inoteat part of the Czar’s dominions, his forces wore compelled 
to raareli cnormnue diiitancet to tho relief of the besieged 
city; and those distances wore additional enemies, and 
helped us to concpicr. 

Now, Bushiru and Herat and Canton arc uppermost in po¬ 
litical gcograpliy. Wo arc making skeleton tracings of tho 
maps of Persia, and we shall mark out, in coloured lines, 

• tlio track of tho Persian forces; the respective positions of 
tl )0 fleets and laiid-fovces of tlio Briti.sli; tho neare.st Rus¬ 
sian posts on the Caspian ; and tho route which a Russian 
army of relief would most likely take, if tlie Czar wore to 
side with Persia. China also comes in for study, and wo 
are now busy with its coasts and liarbours. 

Tlieii, as to this sad labour question, wo fill up tlic sketch 
wliieh tlie paper supplies in the history of want. Statistics 
of the population, tlie produce, and the resources of the 
Britisli umpire, ui’o easily attainable. My note-book of 
dates shows an awful list of failures of great firms, also 
gleaned from the newspapers. Kmigi’ation returns and re¬ 
ports from the colonies give us further items of information; 
and if I form an opinion as to tho cau.se of distress, or its 
most likely remedy, I at least do not content myself with j 
mere surface observation. Indeed, there is nothing in tlio 
newspapers, not even excepting tho advertisements, but 
which to me is a rcfleotioii of some striking phases of our 
•social and political life. I can separate tho temporary and 
the passing from tliat which is permanently characteristic 
of our liahits and liistory ; and tlie newspaper is a great 
.mirror, or rather a lens of enormous focus, througli which I 
can see the wliole world in its physical and mental develop¬ 
ments arrayed before me as a living panorama. P. P. 

POLYGBOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 

He that does von an ii.t. tubn wini. ke’eb pokoie vou 
(Sootch). “The mjurer never pardons" (Ital.),— Old offende 
nonperdona mat. “ Since I wronged you I never liked you” 
(Spaii.),'— J^eepmt que te erri, mtnea biim te quiet. —The 
same thought is thus expressed by Tacitus: “ It is in the 
nature of man io hate one whom you have injured" (Agric. 
41). Voltaire wrote to a person who had behaved very badly 
to him, Je voue demande pardon de voua Stre moque de wmi, 
—“I beg your pardon for having been treated scurvily by 
you.” 

Eaten Boeah is soon poroottxk, “ A morsel eaten gains 
no fiiend" (Span.),— eonddo no gana amigo. “Tlie 
broad eaten, the company broken up” (Portug.),—JFba Wj- 
megta, eompania dafevta. “ A favour to ooma is better than 
a hundred received,"—To! jitft vnpiaetre Sn farei ehe cento 
di jueBf/otti.—This is suggestive of tho definition which 
maltos p-atitude eonsist in a lively sensj^ of fiiture favours. 
“Ho who obliges makes ingrated" (BVenoh),—Qu* <Migt 
fait det ingtate. “ When I grant a fiivour," said Louis XIV., 
“I make one ingrate and twenty maloontents.” 


Save me prom mv Fiuenos. —An ejaculation often called 
forth by the indisereot zeal wliicli damages a man’s cause 
whilst professing to serve it. The full form of tho proverb— 
“God save me from my friends, I will save myself from my 
enemies’’—is almost obsolete with us, but subsists in many 
languages. Tho French and ^others .apply it to perfidious 
friends. “ From whom I trust God save me, from ot.liers 1 
will, &c.’’ (Italian),— Da cH mifido guardi mi Dio; chi', da 
eld non mifido me ne giiardert> io. On the wall of one of 
tlio horrible subtoiraiieous dungeons of the doge’s palace at 
Veuioo, M. Quitard found those words in tho handwriting 
of a prisoner, wlin had escaped by removing a large flag in 
the floor, under which was a sewer tliat ran into tlie odja- 
OBjit canal—“ One is never betrayed but by one’s own peo¬ 
ple” (French),— On n’eat Jamais traJd one par ks seins. 

W. K. Kei.i,v. 






OORREBPONDENCM. 

Dear Madam, —I rc.ad with inexpressible pleasure tho letter 
of “A Daughter,” in the Nationad Magazine, vol. ii. p. 31, 
—1 hope the Editors paid her liberally for it,—and I am 
convinced that in every large family the advantnges of her 
ingenious suggestion would be peculiarly appreciated. 

Wliat c.igenicss would there not be to fulfil every house-' 
hold want; what anticipation of each wish ; what jealous 
watchfulness of tho beloved parent’s eye, and loving contest 
to be first in reading its desires ! 

To descend to lower considerations, the aritlimctical 
faculty (often so lainontahly defective in a woman's lioad) 
would by this ino.ans be wonderfully developed. Consider 
tho accurate vahiatioii of e.ach little service; tlie habits of* 
regularity cultivated by tho strict account strictly kept, and 
periodically presented for liqitidation. I say periodically, as 
it may not be always possible for mamma to put her hand 
in licr pocket at tho very moment tho chimney-ornaments 
are dusted, or the fresh t.ape.s sewn on tho pillow-cases. 

I have given the subject serious consideration, and think 
it will be found advisable to draw up atarilf of prices, which 
may give topareiits some inslglit into their family-expenses, 
and prevent those little disagreements to which every scheme, 
however invaluable, is liable, and especially one involving 
the pecuniary clement. The following table will, I hope, be 
found not incompatible with justice on both sides,; 

For making breakfast, 4d. 

If with both tea and coffee, C>d. 

Waslting toa-cups, Id. 

Making beds. Id. each. 

Marketing for family-dinner, 6d. 

Mending father’s or brother’s socks, IJif. per pafr. 

Brushing father’s coat, Id. 

Sowing buttons on shirt, i;e?. each. 

Making pudding, 3<f. 

Making pie (largo), id. 

Lessons to little sister. Is. an hour (and cheap top), &c. 

This is necessarily but a bare suggestion. Every daughter 
will of course be the best judge of what services are likely 
to be required from her, and will place her own valuation 
upon them. It will, however, bo advisable to modify the 
latter according to the number of the family tftid the income 
of its head. A man with, let us say, 2001. per ennum, three 
' grown-up daughters, and four or five smaller fry, to he 
‘ taught, mended, washed, and generally “done fbr,*' qt so 
much a head,—in addition to the neceBsaiy rent, takes, coals, 
candles, and provision for so large a family,*--might find the 
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weekly account of Jane, Maria, 
or Fanny, an occasional inoon- 
youience. I am sure I need not 
point out to the young ladies 
that these circumstances might 
sometimes justify a bargain 
with mamma; or that oven, 
under great pressure, an occa¬ 
sional pinafore might bo made, 
oracollorwasbediVoeof charge. 

As I have put the case, no 
parents can surely object to 
so reasonable a demand, nor be 
blind to the advantages that 
must result from it, when they 
see their daughters value and 
economise their time, become 
fictive and industrious, and fuel 
that it proceeds, not from the 
old-fashioned law by which 
youth in-its turn lifts the bur¬ 
den from the weary shoulders 
of age; not from the gratitude 
that seeks to repay, however 
inadequately, the filial debt of 
years; not from tho loving 
instinct that necessitates the 
ministration to those wo love; 
—but “from the wholesome 
stimulus of gain, which is the 
mainspring of most of man’s 
labours, and surely cannot fail 
to act well with woman also." 

Akotbeh Bauqhtek. 
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BTASU ron OUT IXOWKU8. [•lAKIOS.] 


quarts of water over them, 
.and leave them some hours 
to dissolve. For this purpose, 
bright spring-waterfs the best. 
When the salts are thoroughly 
dissolved, place in the vessel a 
hydrometer registered as low 
as from 1000 to I'OSO, or in 
place of that, one of the spe¬ 
cific-gravity beads sold by Mi'. 
Bolton or Mr..Lloyd; and at 
the time of purchasing it, be 
sure to ascertain if it should 
sink or swim in sco-water. Stir 
up tho mixture, and note what 
the hydrometer regi sters. You 
will ^d that the water is too 
dense, and you must add sufii- 
ciont spring-water to it to bring 
it to the standai'd of 1'027, or 
till tho bead slowly sinks to 
the bottom, if it should sink, or 
threatens to sink, if it is in¬ 
tended to register by floating. 

Now the usual way is to do 
all this in tlie tank or vessel 
in which the animals are to 
he kept ; but, as shown in the 
liodli of the Aquarium, such a 
])racticc is wrong, because there 
is invariably some amount 
of sediment, which must bo 
removed before the water is 
put to use. If tho mixture 


ABTIFICIAL SEA-WATEE FOE THE MAEINE 
AQUAEIUM AND FOE BATHS. 


JUr. Qosse, the eminent naturalist, fii'st propounded tho pos¬ 
sibility of manufacturing from tho salt-box aiul the water- 
butt a preparation in which to preserve living maiino ani¬ 
mals, so as to obviate the inconvenience of obtaining sup¬ 
plies of water from the sea. That was in July 1854. The 
possibility was soon settled; and so admirably did tho arti- 
ficial fi^water answer its purpose, that many aquarians 
declared it to be superior to tho real thing; and Mr. Bolton, 
operative chemist, of Holborn Bars, gave all his attention to 
its manufacture, and succeeded in producing it to perfection. 
In London,'^l!ere is no difficulty in procuring either real sea¬ 
water or the pi^pared salts: the first is retailed, like porter 
at a public-houSo, by Mr. W. A. Lloyd, of I’ortland Eoad; tho 
second is sold by Mr. Bolton at the rate of three gallons for 
a shilling, that is to say, in packets of a pound each; Bo that 
the salme materials for throe gallons may be conveniently 
'dasried home in tho coat-pocket. But there are many who 
livh in remote districts who cannot readily avail themselves 
of either Mr. Lloyd’s or Mr. Bolton’s services, and there are 
many more who would prefer to prepare the sea-water for 
themselves as a pretty chemical exercise; and to these wo 
qjfer tlie following instructions. Take of 


.Common table-salt.Si ounces. 

Epsom salts ......... 0^ „ 


Chloride of magnesium. 200 grs. troy. 

Chloride of potassium. . . . . 40 „ 


The above ore the essential ingredients; but three elements 
of aea-water are omUi^ fiomvdbe neeipt, and these are, 
bromide ofmagneshhn, sulphate of lime, and carbonate of 
lime. These occur in such minute quantities, that none but 
an eiq^ ohe(^st can introduce them. We believe Mr. 
Bdtm doe8j||j^,«mit them in liis preparation. 

Havin^Hk^quaatiries of the above four ingredients cor¬ 
rectly wei^^ out, mix them together, and pour three 


is made iii a spare pan, it is very easy to fix above tbe tank 
u small filter, and through that filter pass tho water into 
the vessel in which it is to remain. Take a hoe-glass with 
a hole ill tlio centre, or a common fiower-pot which has been 
well seasoned. Iiitu tho hole in the centre thrust a piece of 
dean sponge, just loose enough to allow the water to run 
out ill a thin stream. Over the sponge place a handful of 
charcoal; and then fill up, and keep the filter at work till tbe 
whole of the water has been transferred bright and pure to tho 
tank. Once more tost it with tho hydrometer or the glass- 
head, and make it a shade weaker than the register, to 
allow for evaporation. A few healthy plants of sea-lettuce, 
or tho grassy soa-weod called JEntermnorpha eompresta; 
must be thrown in and loft for a week, to season the water 
and prepare it for the reception of animals. If exposed to 
moderate daylight, these plants will diffuse an abundance of 
oxygen through the water, and impart to it some minute 
portions of the three ingredients that wore omitted from the 
formula. In a week or ten days it is fit for the introduction 
of animals. Begin with common anemones; but do not 
attempt to keep fishes or rare kinds of zoophytes in it for 
some time. The first weeds will probably decay, and their 
places must be supplied with fresh ones; and these will, if 
properly exposed to subduod daylight, live atul flourish. 
Time will ripen tho water and fit it fur the preservation of 
any of the animals that are usually kept in aquaria; and the 
same preparation may be used fur years, oud contmually 
improve if occasionally drawn off and passed through the 
filter, and kept to the proper standard of strength by the 
addition of fresh water from time to time. In this latter par¬ 
ticular, the hydromctffl or bead must be the guide. A few 
handfuls of any sea-side drift, such as fresh sea-weed, tan- 
&c., if obtainable, will be found nsefUl in quiokening the 
preparation of.the water by conveying to it tiiose elements 
, which it is so difficult to include in the manufacture. 'Wlien 
purchasing marine animals, a handful of fiesh waste weed 
oan always be obtained, and is of great service in bringing 
newly-made sea-water into a proper state; but any such 
waste materials must bo removed before they begin to 
decay. 
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I’ARTING OF LORD AND LADY RUSSELL. [1033.] 
B¥ C. LUCY. 


Mn. Ohaw*s Lcoy is favourably known to the publip by a 
scries of pictures that exhibit a quietist turn of mind, verginjf 
sonietiinos upon sadness and pain; and which are charac¬ 
terised by a reserved power of design sneh as wo advisedly 
designate quiet, in order to mark n wide distinction between 
that quality and the more obvious one which is simply tome 
and weak. Re has never, so far as we know, produced a 
picture wherein any violent demonstration of emotion is 
required by the subject; preserving thereby an individu- 
iility as gm artist, following a preconceived systoin to de¬ 
velop his powers to their utmost fruition. This intimate 
.self-knowledge is remarkable, and worthy of all fionour. 

,llis principal works are—the pieture we hero engrave; a 
cartoon, “ Religion,” at Westminster ilall (1845); ” The De- 
p.artnrc of the Pilgrim Fathers,” for which he received at 
lliat exhibition hi 1847 a premium of 2001. from tho Govern- 
nient; “The Landing of the Pilgrim F.athers” (Royal Acade¬ 
my, 1848); “ Tho Death of Cromwell’s Daughter" Nelson 
in tho cabin of tho Victory before TVafalgar.” These are, 
without naming others, sufficient examples of tho artist’s 
eluMce of snhjeots, his manner of executing them, and of 
I lie remarkable iKjrsistency of aim which it is our duty to 
eulogise. 

ill “ Tho Parting of Lord and Lady Russell” we sec grief 
witlioiit violonec, a calm human dignity, and a self-respect 
which also spares others, fjovd William Russell being 
wrongfully accused of p.artiGipatioii in tho Rye-IIouso Plot, 
was brought to trial for treason, and pleaded “Not guilty,” 
adding, that tie had not received a copy- of the indictment 
against iiim. On its being deniaiidod how he would be tried, 
lie replied, that he had never heard of a prisoner being ar- 
vaigniul and tried at the s.anio time. Tlii.s objection, tlioiigh 
fomided on liutli law and justice, was overruled; tho trial 
proceeded, extending *lo great length, during which he re- 
(.'uived from his wife tlie utmost asshstanee which a iiohlo- 
liearted woman could r<>nder, by acting as liis seerelary. 
Oespito tho clearest rea,soning, and in the face of tiio most 
absolute law,.he was found guilty, and sentenced to decapi¬ 
tation. 

Many others who appear to have been really concerned in 
Kome sort of conspiracy were executed; amongst tliem, Alger¬ 
non Sidney. To save f.ord Russell from a like fate, tho most 
strenuoiis efforts with tho king were made, but witliout avail. 
Ahandouiiigtho legitimate moans ordeliveriiigliisfriend, Lord , 
Cavendish—between whom and I,oid Bussell tho wannest 
attachment existed—volunteered to exchange elothos with 
liiui in prison, so that ho might escape. This magnanimous 
offer was rejected, and tho noble victim prepared for death. 
The account of Ills imprisonment and execution, which Burnet 
gives at length (that is ho whom the artist shows withdrawn 
weeping at tho window), is singularly aftectuig. On tho even¬ 
ing before tho day of execution. Lady Russell visited her 
husband for tho last time. After praying, ho said to her, 
" Stay a^d sup with me, and lot ns eat onr last earthly food 
together.” Before she left, ho took her by the hand, saying, 
“This flesh which you now feel in a few hours must bo 
coldhe then kissed her several times. “ She so governed 
her sdrrow aa not to add by the sight of her distress to the 
pain of a separation.” "Whou sho was gone, he said, “ Now 
tho bitteniesi^ of death is pastand lauded her highly as 
the best of wives and friends. Retiring to rest, he slept 
soundly, and awoke hetiiues to devotional exercise. Ho 
gave his watch to Burnet, oa a last gift, witli the remark, 

“ I have done with tinqe; now eternity begins.” Tha exeou- 
tipn took place in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Burnet rslates i 
“When arrive4 there, he had lain down (before the block); 
I onca looked at him, and saw no change in bis looks; and 
although ho was still lifting up his -^nds, there was no 
trembling, though at the moment, whan the executioner 
happened to be laying his axe on his neqk (to direct him to 


take aim), 1 thought it touched him, hut am sure he seemed 
not to mind it,” Thus died the noblest sou of the house of 
Russell, at tlie age of forty-four, the victim of a king whose 
tyranny novelists and romantic historians liavo sluiTod over, 
and whose systematic libertinism has been described as a 
gay foible. Jj. L. 


AT WOLF’S CASTLE. 


Thebe is a tottering red-brick inu in the city of Toulouse; 
an anoient hostel, well scored with many cracks and 
wrinkles. There is a traveller inside, uttering impreoa- 
tions against the institutions of tho country; moreover, 
waiting for the horses. They have set liim, poor souls, for. 
poaoo-sake, in their beat apartment,—one with a faraou.s 
bow-window, and noble prospect of the town; but he only 
yearns to ca.st tho dust from off his shoes, and have* done 
with them utterly. Mean time, wliilo ho performs an unholy 
tattoo upon the window-pane, it may not seem wholly un¬ 
profitable to set forth Ijpw that traveller came to- bo be¬ 
stowed in that unpromising neighbourhood, and under so 
provincial a sky. 

Tho year previous, I—no otlior than the wroth wyagew 
of the inu—had the good fortune to make M. Dangoau’s 
acquaintance at the famous batlis of Ems. A plcas.aiit mail, 
M. Bangeau, like most of Ins countrymen; pleaHaut(jst, per-' 
haps, wlioii assisting at little private fumigations, or in ex¬ 
tricating one from that Slough of Despond, a kihle-cTMte of 
strong Anglican complexion. Just before my departure, itbe- 
paiiio known to mo that niy friend was, to use a delicate phrase, 
somewhat peculiarly ciremnstanced. M. Dangoau was, so to 
speak, heoalraed, and drifting about uneasily, waiting for the 
wind. In this .extremity, 1 was not found wanting; and M. 
Dangoau went his way rejoicing, provided witli tiio needful 
funds. To say the jrutli, 1 liad misgivings as to the fate of 
my napoleons; for, witli all faith in my late ccmnnensal, I 
could not shut out a truth known to all of any Bvuimeii ox- 
porieiico, tliat those with tho l.axest notions eoncerning 
money-matters are the most gentleman-like and insinuat¬ 
ing of their species. At no distant date, however, arrived 
my nionoys, together with exuberant thanks; the despateh 
eonoluding with an earnest request tliat I would come and 
take up my aiindo as soon as convenient at tho CiiAleau des 
Loups, on this side of tlie I’yrcnees. So oanio I to lie 
bestowed in doleful Toulouse,—in 'rouloiiso of tho rueful 
countenance, at the very back of Goil .speed ; so came tfiero 
to bo a moody traveller in its crazy leU-briok inn, looking 
from the bow-window, and waiting for the horses. 

They eaino round at last,—those steeds so ardently de¬ 
siderated, and I was securely ra.steiied up in a rickety 
vehicle; rod-briokdom was soon a pleasant prospect ini’the 
distaneo. Wo journeyed on all that day, catching glimpses 
now and again of otlier little red towns; for a brief sjiaii, 
too, floating sluggishly down the Garonne; until at las(, 
about ten o’clock that night, a whip-haTullo was pointed in 
tlie direction of a dark eluiiip of trees, indicating tliat I lie 
wishod-for Clifitean dcs Loups was in that direction. A few 
miautos more and we had pulled up,bcforo a tall repulsive 
gateway, all over plates of iron, like a prison-door; which, 
after long ringing at a hell, hung high among tho trees, 
came at last to bo opened by two strange salvage men, very 
wioked-looking and unkempt. One held a flaring torch high 
over liis head, by whose liglit I made out a black aisle-like 
avenue, formed of great yews mooting overhead,—a verit¬ 
able yew-tree tunnel, exceedingly disquieting to weak 
minds. It was then bluntly notified to me that 1 should 
have to walk up, there being .a part of the road, where a 
bridge had broken down, impassible for carriages. Accord¬ 
ingly iny mails were got down, and shouldered by one of 
the salvage men, while the torch went on a gOOd hit in 
front. After a dark and dispiriting journey of Soino. ton Or 
fifteen minutes, we suddenly emerged, to my gtoot oom., 
fort, upon a grateful flaiaaaet, garnished ahnndMRiy with 
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fountains, statues, cool bowors, suii.dial8, and other such 
pleasant conceits, the moon shining tranquilly over all. 
Exceedingly refreshing was the prospect after that awful 
probation. There was a stately chateau before me, with its 
broad sloping roof pierced for many windows, with the usual 
high minaret, or bell-tower, most likely place ,of congrega¬ 
tion for the rooks. Before I could take note of any thing 
else, a figure came running down the stops to meet mo, and 
in a nioiucnt more I was heartily bidden weleomo to Wolf’s 
Castlov 

An hour after J found myself bestowed before tho fire, in 
a vouorablo oak-room, with a bottle of miraculous Burgundy 
between Us. I was infhdtely refreshed by that noble fluid. 
Wo were very glad to see each other, and got very pleasant 
over certain Brunnon experiences, when wo hud heard the 
ehinies at midnight, and later too. 

“ After all,” said M. Dangeau, stirring the logs with his 
foot, ” this is a dreary ])laee to liave brought you to; you 
will die of ennui in a week’s time. Bude wild sports, such 
as the cliaeae au samjlier, mountain shooting, and a little 
music of au evening,—beliold all the poor entertainment I 
and my sister have to offer you.” 

His sister! I felt a sudden chill,—a dim presentiment 
of coming dangers, of hidden shoals and quicksands. His 
sister! wherefore his .sister? how came I not to hear of her 
before? J shook my liead, mentally, and held that here my 
friend Dangeau had slightly protruded the cloven hoof. 

Later on we took our wa3' to the drawiiig-Toom,—a very 
wilderness of hnhl and marqueterie- and delicate colouring, 
over wliich a soft and subdued light, as of shaded modi- 
rateurs, was plaj’iug. Afar off on the sofa, I could sec tiie 
pro,siding beauty of the wilderness; a being with dark 
round eyes and darkordiair, with great gold pins and chains 
at the back, and a dross of lace and bright colours, after the 
Bpanish lashion. As 1 .stood before her, the large e3'cs 
roamed over me with a sort of haughty inquiry, which, to 
say the truth, rather confused me. A regular S]iamsh Circe, 
this sister ofHaugeau, thought I; hut nevertheless seated 
myself on the sofa in dangerous proximity to the sorceress. 

“Angelique,” said Haugcau, “thank the hnn Dicu in 
your jirayors to-night for sending ns this stranger. We, 
must make much of him, my sister. Though for tliat mat¬ 
ter ’tis a crime to bring a. Ciiristian man to such a place. 
Wolf’s C.astle! call it rather (jlioul Palace !” 

Circe looked up. “ Do you think so badly of our old 
mansion? It is a fashion with 1113’brother to abuse it—only 
a fashion.” 

lloing thus appealed to, I of course was loud in praise of 
its be.antios. 'riiero was one thing, however, 1 7 iiust pri.- 
test ag.ainst, and that was the awful avenue of yews. 

“It is a horribly suicidal place,” said Dangeau; “I am 
always expecLiug to see a woodcutter dangling from one of 
the braiielies. It should h.avc been cut down years ago but 
for tbo Mere Angelique hero.” (lie had got tins namo for 
her out of the old .lausenist controversy.) 

“ O, monsieur,” said Cireo, turning to mo, “ I love every 
ouo of those old yews, and should grieve were but a branch 
touched.” 

“As for that,” said her hrotliov, “wo must have them 
thinned, and let in a little daylight. Am I not right ?” he 
added, turning to mo. 

“Why—yes—^that is," I said hesitatingly,—for they 
were both looking to me for an answer,—“ that is, if made¬ 
moiselle—" 

But madomoisello’s Hp was now curling sconifully. 

“You would have him sell them, perhaps, monsieur? 
They ‘would brhig money.’! 

,i “ No, sweet Angelique,” said Dangeau coolly, “ they are 
too old for that; but Antoino and his woodmen shall cer¬ 
tainly visit thorn to-morrow.” 

Circe's eyes flashed out.; but it seemed to me that I was 
the chief object of their wrath. “You would not bo so 
cruel, BO barbarous,” said she at length; “ I declare it would 
be a crimi!!. And all because this stranger here (a quiver¬ 


ing finger pointed mo out to public scorn) would have you 
follow the cold-hearted principle of his nation 1 • Sir, you 
would have us turn our heart, soul, affections, every thing, 
iuto gold! Ten thousand thanks 1” 

Very much hurt at this unprovoked attack, I said, in a 
halting kind of fashion, that mademoiselle accused me very 
unjustly ; that I had given no advice whatever on the sub¬ 
ject; that M. Dangeau, I was sure, would bear me out in 
this. 

“ For Ileavou’s sake, Angelique,” said Dangeau, ovi- 
dontly vexed at the turn mattei'S were taking, “ bo not so 
wilful. You shall have your trees, spoiled child—there !” 

But the M^re Aiig&liquo had swept indignantly from the 
room, the black mantilla streaming behind her. I looked 
after her in exceeding astonishment. 

“ Slio will come round in the morning," said her brother. 
“ She has Spanish blood in her veins, and is a little wicked 
sometimes. N'importe, she is a noble creature; and so you 
will think when you know her better.” 

That night I had long before ray eyes the figure of the 
wayward Spaniard, as she swept so haughtily past mo. “A 
ver 3 ' scornful dame,” 1 thought, as I settled myself to sleep, 
“ but fair, pa.ssiiig fair! If one only knew how to tame her, 
I should not mind pla 3 'ing Petruebio. Suppose I try.” 

After breakfast next morning, 1 was sent forth to view 
the lions in the neighbourhood, that being a kind of duty 
ineumbont on .all strangers; the inhabitants taking groat 
pride in their lions. These, of course, included a famous 
healing spring of the place ; thC fearful hollow where thu 
ni.an was killed last year; also the gap in the mountain¬ 
side witli the curious and delightful echo. This duty iier- 
formed, hut utterly wearied out, I was permitted to return 
homo, just in lime to get read 3 ’ for dinner. 

Mademoiselle was not well enough to .assist at that 
meal; and I cannot help fane 3 ''ing I should have found it 
more entertaining had she been present. There was one 
little incident during dinner that struck mo as rather curi¬ 
ous. Just when the wine and fruit yytxc being set on, some 
one came in and whisiiered Dangeau ; who thereupon rose 
up, and left the room hastily. I sat there, I suppose, for 
more tliau half an hour, and then thought 1 would go to the 
drawing-room, where I would find him, most likely; per¬ 
haps Mademoiselle Angelique. Passing through, I ran full 
agahnst two couspirator-1 ike meu,with cloaks, who, in imieh 
confusion, stepped hastily aside into the shadow. What 
might he the business of those suspicious-looking gentry ? 

In the drawing-room I found the Mere Angelique alone, 
arrayed in the Spanish picturesque fashion, with perhaps a 
sliade less colour in her cheeks. I had not forgotten the 
rather pointed manner in which 1 had boon bold up to scorn, 
the night before ; so I assumed a reserved and stately man¬ 
ner as I inquired after her health. She was well now, she 
answered coldly enough. I was sorry to hear she had been 
suffering from lioadaoho. It was gone ; and now that I had 
sufficiently complied with the ceremonial of society, suppose 
wo talked of something else. Had I seen her brother ? 

Here was n thrust for Petruchio 1 I should have hoped, 
I said, with a wounded manner, that the fact of M. Dan¬ 
geau being my friend would interest mo in the well-being 
of any of his family; but it was quite ivident that m«4o- 
moiselle was prejudiced against me. 

“ No,” said sho; “ I should scarcely be so Unreasonable. 
Bccollect that I have the misfortune of knowing you no 
longer than a single day.” 

“ Mademoiselle is very severe,” I said. 

“Very, no doubt. For not discovering your perfections 
ill that short time. It would be possible, would it not? 
And yet I kuow what were your thoughts when you entered 
the room. You thought you would encourage me—perhaps 
patronise mo—^with that grand air. Ah, you islanders can 
bo read like books I” 

I was decidedly making a very poor figure. When was 
the taming & la PetruehiO to begin ? But though smarting 
under this treatment, I determined to keep my good-humour; 
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and BO answered, with a very forced laugh, “ Mademoisolle 
has wonderful penetration; but I hope to give her no more 
trouble, as I mean to remove myself without delay to my 
own wr.etched island.” 

fhe large eyes here settled on mo for an instant; they 
wore filled with compunction. 

“ Forgive,” said she, putting out her hand. " I have 
been very malicious, and you so good-humoured. Let us 
bo friends.” 

This was really magnanimous; so I stnick my colours, 
and wisaly forebore all Potruchian ideas. It is surprising 
what excellent friends we became. Later on, a guitar was 
brought out, and little ballads of a fervid tendency wore 
chanted sweetly enough, and excited boundless enthusiasm 
among the audionoe. 

It was l.ato that night before I found myself in my room. 
Some way I did not feel sleepy; and the moon was shining 
so gloriously, that, instead of turning into bod, I threw 
the shutters wide open, and walked out upon the balcony, 
with a kind of veranda overhead. There 1 sat and cogi¬ 
tated .and admired, and cogitated again,—not a little, I must 
confess, upon the Mere Angolique and her strange ways. 
Just to my right was the Yew-Tree Cave, as I had ohristened 
it, with a groat black cloud hovering over the entrance. A 
very mysterious ill-looking region it seemed. “ Ho was 
right,” I said, “ in calling this G houl Palace; most certainly 
the ghouls live down there." What particularly struck me, 
being something of a painter, were the strange and fanciful 
shapes the shadows had fallen into. For instance, hard by 
the mouth of the cave I made out the shape of a horse, with 
the high Spanish saddle and accoutrciuonts all complete. 

I speculated long upon the horse, and tried hard to shape 
a rider for him out of the neighbouring shadow. A? times, 
too, the breeze would stir the branches behind, and give 
the appearance of the shadow’s moving its hind-leg. How 
singular, how curious, is nature in her vagaries 1 

Singular indeed 1 If what followed was to bo accepted 
as one of her eccentricities; for at that moment a loud 
neighing seemed to come from the shadow. I was st.artlod. 

II was plain there was a genuine hond-fidc horse there. I 

was welcome to that fact. What to do next was now the 
question. It would be’ easy to rush blindly to the yard, and 
pull frantically at the alarm-bell. But a simpler and more 
judicious course would bo to go to Dangeau’s room, and 
bring him to view the mysterious quadruped. I was turn¬ 
ing away on this errand, when I thought 1 heard the sounds 
of footsteps on tho gravel below. The next instant I was 
looking cautiously over tho balcony, and was much con¬ 
founded at seeing a tall man in a cloak stealing across tho 
lawn ; no doubt making for tho shadowy stood. “ Tho plot is 
thickening,” I thought to myself, looking after him through 
tho trellis-work of tho veranda; but there was more yet to 
come. For the eaballero turned round suddenly, as if he 
had been called back, then hastily retraced his stops. (In¬ 
tense excitement in the veranda.) Just as ho reached the 
trees, 1 saw another figure glide out and join him; a 
woman’s. Some Pessita or Nina, no doubt, belonging to 
tho house, meeting her swain by moonlight alone. No 
mystery, after all 1 Teneg, mon ami, tho eaballero is moving, 
and both have come a little forward out of tho shadow. 
The next moment Nina’s (or Fessita’s) face was turned up 
full to the moon. • 

I was utterly confounded; it was incredible I I would 
look again. It was no mistake. I know those eyes and 
that white forehead too well. Hark 1 speaking, too: “ To¬ 
morrow night 1” There, she is taking leave of the noble 
eaballero. 0, false, fleeting, perjured M^ro Angelique 1 

Here was a discovery 1 This was tho cold haughty 
creature that so brought mo to book tho night before; this 
was the proud Castilian dame who took so much to heart 
the impending fate of on old tree. Pessita, Nina, forsooth 1 
honest respectable girls that never indulged in such pranks;. 
though when their mistress does so, why not they? A 
man lu a cloak 1 It was as good as a play. I was so | 


amused at the idea, that I flung my cigar into tho grato, 
and threw myself with desperate violence upon tho bod. I 
dreamt all night long of men with cloaks, who distressed mo 
exceedingly; particularly a series of largo men, who came 
ono after the other, and sat on me for varying period-s. I 
must confess that, on waking next morning, I felt very much 
mortified; for I fancied I had made a little way, especially 
after the reconciliation of tho night before. But the man 
yith tho cloak had cured mo of such delusions. I felt in 
a savage vein, and only wanted to feed fat my rage and 
vexation. Should I tax her with it openly; bring on a grand 
scena,—furious brother, tableau 1—and leave tho bouse in a 
storm? No; I would fright her guilty soul with strange 
allusion and mysterious hints. I would keep her on the 
rack; tJiat was bettor. So I finished dressing in all haste, 
and wont down to breakfast with a very grim countenance 
indeed. 

Dangcau was waiting for mo, with tidings that tho MJro—; 
mademoiselle, I moan—^Angelique was too unwell to come 
down. , 

“ My deal’ friend,” said ho, takingup tho toorpot, “ when 
tho excellent Perc Mcthusalcli reached that fine old age of 
his, believe mo, he know as littlo about tho ways of women 
ns you or I do. It is an awful riddle whereof no man hath 
the mot,” 

So present vongoanoo was snatched from mo. But I 
could wait; it would come later. There was to have been 
chassc au sanglier to-day; but tho rain streaming down 
in torrents, put that wholly out of tho question. So tho 
men with the queer horns round them wont to their homes; 
and Dangeau and I, by tho aid of pistol-shooting, lunching, 
lounging .about, and such dreary devices, managed to prolong 
existence until dinner-time. 

I felt a little nervous when I found myself in presence 
of the frail being so addicted to moonlight and men with 
cloaks. She was full of spirits, and welcomed me with gi’cat 
good-humour, which civility I acknowledged with .an exe¬ 
cutioner’s smile. Wo sat down to dinner; and after apropor 
interval, when tho soup had boon removed, I thought it time 
to fire tho tnain. 

“ A miser.ablo d.ay, truly,” I said ; " and yet last night 
the'moon was shining most poetically—towards ono o’clock, 
that is.” 

“ 'Why," said Dangeau, “ you won’t persuade us you 
wore up at that hour.” 

“Pardon mo, I was; and what is more, sat in tho bal¬ 
cony for hours enjoying tho romantic prospect. Shall I help 
mademoiselle ?” 

Mademoisolle was in great di.sorder, and had turned very 
pale. But she had her pride to help her; and when I next 
stole a glance, she was looking at mo with'^scorn and de- 
fiaucc. it was impossible to bro.ak her spirit, yet 1 would 
try again. Certainly, I would try again. 

“ By tho way, Dangeau, that reminds mo. Have you 
any person that goes round of nights, any watcher?” 

“Not I,” said ho. “ Why do you ask?” 

“ Because,”—here I looked steadily at her,—“ because it 
seemed to mo that people wore going about hast night. I 
certainly hoard voices.” 

Bho was paler now, but still sat unsubdued. I only felt 
more remorseless. 

“ You astonish mo 1” said Dangeau, who now struck mo 
as being a littlo discomposed himself. 

“If I had had only common curiosity,” I went on, “^I 
need only have looked over the balcony to have seen their 
faces. In fact,”—hero I looked steadily at Mademoiselle 
Angelique,—” I thought I recognised ono of the voices.” 

She was conquered at last, and dropped her eyes upon 
tho table. D.angeau .abruptly changed tbo conversation, 
and tho rest of the meal was as dreary as could well be 
imagined. To say the truth, this constant warfare must 
have been wearying to all parties; in spite of all good in» 
tentions, I was only making myself disagreeable. Tho best 
thing, in short, was to depart on the first available excuse. 
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And yot I would liavo found it pleWant—perhaps too 
jdeosaut—^if the Mire Angcliqun hod boen only a little 
tractable. 3ut, then, last nigiit; and the tryst for to-night. 
No; I had done with her for ever. 

A cloud fell upon us for the rest of that evening, and 
the conversation grew spasmodic and disjointed, like the 
dropping fire of musketry. The “ situation” was growing 
painful; and I must confess it was a relief when madenioi- 
sello got up to retire for the night. Dangeau wont out ^ 
fetch her candle, when she turned hastily to me, as if she 
had waited for the opportunity. 

"Don’t judge mo Iiarshly,” she said in a haughty man¬ 
ner, as though issuing a command. “ f may not speak to- 
nigiit, hut to-morrow I shall explain every thing." 

I thought of all I had hoard below the balcony, and I 
suppose au incredulous smile was upon my lijM. 

“Well, you dishelitivo mo,” she said. “ It i.s little mal- 
,tcr. To-morrow you shall hoar me. Good night.” 

It was about twelve o’clock when I shut myself in for 
the night; and my first thought was to throw open the win¬ 
dow, and take up my post in the veranda. I’liero was no 
moon out that night, hut a heavy drizzling rain failing. “ Ho 
will not come to-night,” I said aloud, “ that man with the 
'cloak. But she will be waiting. Yes, he will conus. The pre¬ 
cious meeting wili bo. How lucky it was 1 found her out! I 
miglit liavc been taken in by her tricks and minaiiderien. 
And yet what eyes ! what an appealing look she gaves with 
thorn 1 I must have, a heart of stone. I was crnel; cer¬ 
tainly very cruel. But the man with the cloak!” 

Soon after thi.s soliloquy, 1 think I must have fallen 
asleep in my chair ; for I recollect finding myself of a ssid- 
don, aitd the lamp burning very dimly indeed. On looking 
at my watch, I found it was close upon two. I pushed away 
my chair in disgust. 1 was always doing something absurd 
and extravagant. 

I started np; for at that moment I hoard a shot close 
by, in the direction of the dark avenue. Then came another 
and anollier. What could it all mean? I was out on the 
haleoiiy in an instant, but could hear nothing more. Yos; 
I could hear something now—a dull hollow sound, conjing 
nearer and nearer, as of horses tramping,—all, too, in the 
direction of Ghoul Avenup. Perhaps the ghouls were ahAiad 
to-night. It was drawing nearer. And suddenly from out 
the black mysterious cloud at the entrance came riding forth 
furiously a long train of horsemen, each leading a mulc!, and 
making straight for the hall-door. Two o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing—shots—and a hand of wild fellows at the door: was I 
dreaming? What would come next ? Going out upon the 
gallery, I hoard voices and strange confusion Mow, and ran 
down with all haste to the hall. 

It was filld} with people. All the servants and retainers 
of the liouse were there, together with strange-looking men 
in picturesque jackets and Spanish hats, all talking at the 
same time, and dragging in huge halos just unstrapped fi om 
the mules. And there, in this wild snene of confusion, di¬ 
recting, inspiriting, and encouraging,—the guiding spirit of 
the whole,—was to ho seen the M>re AngiSHquc. 

I knew what it all meant now, what was the signifioanoe 
of the mules, the packages, and the dark-looking men. 

I gathered fVom voices near mo that the gons-d'annes 
would be there in a moment, having only gone hack for re¬ 
inforcements. They had the worst of it in the Yew-troo 
Avenue. But she, the MAre AngAliquo, to he in sucli a 
place, mixed up with So desperate an enterprise ! 

t found myself beside her. She seemed filled with ex¬ 
citement. 

“ Ahl" said she, with a curious laugh, "you have come 
doiyn at- a strange moment. Well, pertops it is for the best. 
You shall see what the brav.e oontrabandistM eoit do. I know 
what you suspected last night; but you were wrong." 

She stopped. There was a sound of horses tramping 
outside; a sign the enemy was at hand. Dangean camd 
running doWtt-etairs with a musket in his hand. He Started 
on Seeing fife. 


“Forgive mo,” said he, " for having brought you into 
this, ’ But it is too late now for excuses j you had bettor go 
to your room." 

“And Mademoisello Augelique?” 

“ I can protect iny Biston" ho said coldly. “ GO ^yhilc 
there is time.” 

As ho spoke tlioro came a loud knocking at the door, 
and voices were heard demanding admittance. The lie- 
,siegers wore at hand. I looked round for the MAre An- 
geiique. She was standing on the stairs, with her black 
hair falling about her shoulders, looking like a heroine of old. 

“Now, door friends,” said she, bringing them all round 
her with a wave of her snowy arm, " now is the hour. 
Fight like brave men as you are." 

And with a shout they all flow past her upstairs to take 
post at windows and loopholes, or any spot that commanded 
the enemy. She was following them slowly, when she 
suddenly turned, and saw mo looking after her with wonder 
and admiration. 

“Wo are friends now,” she said, with a bright smilo I 
often thought of afterwards, “ though very late.” 

I cauglit the hand that was'extended to me. “I have 
many things,” 1 said, “ to beg forgiveness for; but let me 
prove my sorrow by this day doing battle for you.” 

Once more the knocking was repeated, together with, 
“ Au now fit) roi, mivrezl" 

“ Quick,” said 1, “give me a sword !" 

“ What,” she said, “ fight with them ? impossible 1 You 
would he fatally compromised.” 

“ No matter, 1 shall protect you.” 

“Look out,’.’ said Dangean, “they will force the door.” 

AU ill the hall rushed in that direction; and, catching 
tho cnTliusiasm, I was hurrying alter the rest, when suddenly 
I was seized from behind by strong arms, and was home 
away In spite of all roaistaneo. 1 just caught a glimpse of 
the white figure on tho stairs waving an adieu to me ; and 
that was the last I ever saw of the Mere Angeiiquo. 

Then was I led away violently towards tho back of tlio 
house by long eubtcrraiieau ways, as it seemed to me, and 
at last a trap-door was raised, and we found ourselves in a 
kind of cottage, which was hidden in^a small wood. Bo had 
tho Mere Angeiiquo providently taken thought for my safety. 
'I'ho chateau was still in full view; they wore defending it 
riglit gallantly. 1 walked on, sorrowfully enough, to the 
next village, some four miles oflF, where I found horses, aiul 
lost no time in placing myself beyond tho reach of tho con¬ 
stitutional authorities of la belle France, 

****** 

Passing that way long after, I found the Chfttoau dcs 
Loups abandoned, and falling to ruin; and hoard from tho 
neighbours that Dangcau was dead, and his sister I.a M6io 
Angeiiquo a nun in a convent at Seville. P. F. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Vallmeria; a Mideummer-Vay’s Dream, by Mrs. PfeiiTor, is 
a charming fairy-tale, set in the foumework of a human 
story, of which it both points the moral and is tho chief 
ornament. Kate Mordaunt, tho antobiographor, is the only 
child of wealthy parents. Her girlhood falls in those days 
when a young lady’s first acquaintance with romance is 
througii an introduction to Sir Ofutrlet Chnmdieon m Damela; 
and she attends her first ball with her liead dressed in the 
stylo euphoniously entitled “acrop,” and her ftet in high- 
hoelcd and blue satin shoes. At her first ball, our heroine 
falls iu love, and is fallen in leva with at'Sigiit by thq 
very man for whom she hod been Aosigned,—« raro good 
fortune. Of course they sovs married without any difficulty, 
«id retire to an Italian chateau, where they render them¬ 
selves up entirely to the sweets of their new existence, till, 
08 a natural consequence, the sqipetite siokens, and might 
soon die, but for the appearance of a cousin Mary, who, 
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weddod tfi« iAMB day with Kat«, after A long and trouWoo* 
Attaehtoont, BOhiei to Visit tK««i with her htuband. The 
anguish of th« yodhg wife, Who eeoa the absorbing devotion 
of her six-months' bridegroom bo^n to fade, And her self- 
abasement as she reeogniees that her own wings no longer 
snstain her atHlie satoe height of passion, is brought to a 
crisis by the contrast of her cousin, in wliortl love but opens 
a deeper sympathy with the outside world, and Is doubly 
precious as the sweetener of many cares. Tile excitement 
of Kate’s overwrought feeling induces a trance of fever, in 
which she is admitted to the mysteries of Flower Laud; 
where the fate of two spirits, who, allowing the one absorb¬ 
ing love to blind them to all natural duties, share iu eoiisc- 
qnenoe a Oo'mraon grave, gives her a lesson,—-which. On her 
iiwakoniiig, slie in turn teaches her husband,—that. In order 
the better to%vo one another, they must learn to love all 
mankind.’ Alas, why is it only in story-lwoks that the 
luSHons of life are learnt so easily ? In this talo of Mrs. 
1‘foilfor’s there are not a few pleasant touches, while the 
magic dream is graceful, piquant, and fairy-like. Wo confess 
to feel a stronger interest iu the loves of Valis and Ncria, 
his womanly little spirit-bride, thin In those of their human 
prototypes. 

Parables from Nature, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, bear on 
till', title-page their own recommendation; the book being 
announced as entering on its third edition. It has aWo 
undergone a German translation; no small honour, when 
we consider how much more we are given to borrow ft-om 
our German neighbours the fanciful allegories which adorn 
rather than disguise the solid meaning beneath, than to be 
ourselves the creditors. These Parables, wherein the insect 
and floral world play the principal draiitatu persona;, are 
gracefully written, and enclose many an admirable meaning. 
Worlds not Realised Is by the sairie autlior, and contains 
within its little red cover more wisdom than many a folio 
volume. The fireside-talk of Loi'd D— with his cliildreu 
may be sometimes rather above the heads of the littlo ones, 
—no bad thing, by the way,—and many taller folk even will 
have no fieed to stoop in listening. 

•In Curiosities of History, by .lohii Timbs, wo recognise 
the faces of somo once-familiar but forgotten facts, and have 
the pleasure of an introduction to many new ones. Tlie 
widely-diffused popularity of Mr. Timbs' previous work, 
Things not Oenerally Known, will insure a welcome fur this, 
Ids latest. 

The Frithjof Saga, by Esalas Tegncr, translated into 
English, in the original metres, by C. W. Hcckothoni, of 
Basle. We opened with pleasure the volume thus somc- 
whac pompously headed, but our anticipations were not a 
little clouded even by the preface. Therein the trans¬ 
lator, with tho self-oulogistie humility characteristic.of pre¬ 
faces generally, informs us, that though, in order to repro- 
duco tho smooth and polished verso of his author, ho had 
frequently been obliged to have recourse to a somewhat free 
translation, ho yet was of opinion that the spirit should 
not bo saorifteod to words, and that an cosy-flowing line, 
though not An exact oounterpait of the words, or even, to a 
eerlain extent, of the meaning of the original, was preferable 
to a forced and riigg;ed Verse, which had nothing to recom¬ 
mend it but its being literal. A free translation truly! For 
the soke of the good bishop, already well known at Englisli 
firesides through the translations of Longfellow, Ist us hope 
that the folioriittg quotations,' culled at hasard from scores 
similar, are specimens of those lines in which Mr. Heeka- 
thorn baS preferred "a Smooth and flowing Verse" to the 
Words and meaning Of the original. The hero, tetttming to 
his native land after a short absence, finds his home in ashes 
and his love forcibly earried off, tho sanounoemeht of which 
melancholy tidings IS prefeoed by his aged fosler-fethef iu 
tbs following teriui *. 

" ' mi' ‘ «»“ »!««■ 

Tho story, at which thy heart-jronfc cheer.’ ’’ 

The oonsequeuesS of Whieh Stcry being iw g jliUti g had fore¬ 


told, SVlthJof dsteimines to forsake his country, aiid bids it 
Ihrewell in the following pathetic lines: 

“ 0, pole, thou centre 
And brow of earth. 

No more I enter 
My land of birth I 
0, nuixe of lions, 

With pride I toU 
A One of thy scions 

Tm f Now, farewell 1" 

A touching iustanee of tho satisfaction with which a good 
old man reviews the deeds of !>is life when about to leave it, 
will be seen in the verso in which King King reoals his 
cahoor with well-merited satisfaction In the following words; 

" Often oarotising, 

Friends ontertaining, 

Peace I did cherish, of blessings so full; 

Spirit ai'ousing, 

Called to oaiiipaigning, 

Sonorous shield, I broke many a skull.” 

Wc should, in conclusion, say that the translator in his 
preCace givos tho following tostimoiiy, from high authority, 
to tho purity of his English: “ It would indeed be neocssary 
to ho informed that you arc a foreigner, for yoiir verses ap¬ 
pear to have all tho freedom and racinosa of the most native 
idiom." 

Sir Francis Palgravo’s History of Normandy and of 
England, o^whicli wo have now two volumes, has been re¬ 
published. IVoro wo find chivalry and piracy, old moiiorchy 
and cver-new barbarism, in lellowsliip or in colli.sion, as tlio 
case might be; Charles the Bald and Hollo the Invincible; 
civilisation retiring before the conquering squatter, the 
robbei’-colonist, who wrested from Charles the Simple tho 
possession of Neustria, afterwards known as Normandy, and 
then claimed to hold it by IJivino right. Here, in fact, we 
have the middle ages revived. We next sec them in decay, 
as tlie Carlovingian line gradually expires; wliile the Nor¬ 
man dukes grow in power and daring, until the cstablisli- 
nieiit of Hiigli Capet, and subsequently the landing in Eng¬ 
land of William tho Conqueror. The history of Normandy 
is itself interesting, and full of extraordinary mutations. 
Lost to France for about tlivoe centuries, it was for awhile 
recovered to that kingdom by Philip Augustus from our 
oWn King.Tolm in 1204. In theriifteentli century, wo find 
it again an English province, and so remaining for thirty 
years, when Henry 'VI. was obliged to yield what Henry V. 
hod subdued. Notwitliataiidiiig, by a fietion, the province 
was still claimed by our country,—a fiction repeated in 
mock-solemnity at all coronations of our mouarchs down to 
tiiat of George III. The Norman ruler illustrated tho final 
struggle between Christianity and Paganism. WilliamLong- 
swmd, the great Hollo’s son, was tl|p victim of this great 
spiritual encounter. Christian himself, ha mairied a pagan 
princess, and otherwise betrayed much iBfeonsisteucy and 
incertitude of character. His personal interests aud plea¬ 
sures ojipoor to have been his only guides 6f conduct—the 
only criteria for his oonsoionco and his judgment. A career 
like this found its end in assassination. Willinin’s son 
Richard reigned in his stood. Ho lived to acquiro glory 
by repulsing a Gorman invarion, and enforcing the King 
of France to guu'anteu his dominion. He was present in a 
prominent manner at tho assembly of the Estoles at Senlis, 
when Hugh Capet was selected and proclaimed king, in 
whiuh revolution Richard had taken gi-cat interest. 

Passing from this valuable contribution to oUr national 
history, we have next to record a similar worthy enterprise 
in the republication of Loni Bacon’s works, which have been 
collected and edited by James ripeddiiig, M.A., Robert Xrialie 
Ellis, M.A., and Douglas Dcuou Heat h, barristOr-at-Uw. This 
promises, indeed, to bo the most complete and beatttifui 
edition ever iestied of the works of oUr great induAtive philo¬ 
sopher. Tho arrangement observed is altogether novel, end 
will present his writings iu three divisions. First, the Works 
in philosophy and general history; second; prbfiijMtChal 
works on legal subjeuts; and third, ocsasional Wotrks; eon- 
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visting of letters, speeches, charges, tracts, state-papers, and 
other niiscellaneous produotions. The philosophicsd portion 
will consist of three Tolumes, of which the first, including 
the 2fovum Organon and the De Augnumtu SeCentiarum, hoa 
already appeared. 

A highly yaluahle biographical work also has just seen 
the light. We allude to Sir W. Napier’s Li/e and Opinions of 
Oeneral Sir Oiiarles James Napier, O.C.B. T^s work is di¬ 
vided into '‘epochs" and “periods," an arrangement which 
has great chronological advantages. The biographer, in de¬ 
picting the childhood of our hero, tells us that, “At ten years 
of age, having caught a fish when angling, ho was surprised 
by the descent ofa half-tamed eagle of groat size and fierce¬ 
ness, which, floating down from a tree, settled upon his 
shoulders, covering him with its huge dark wings, and took 
the fish out of his hands. Far from being frightened, he 
pursued his sport, and on catching another fish, hold it up, 
inviting the eagle to try again, at the same time menacing 
the formidable bird with the spear-end of the rod.” Among 
much interesting matter, we meet with some fine details of 
the battle of Corunna, as witnessed by Sir Charles himself, 
and recorded at the time. They speak trumpet-tonguod of 
the personal valour of Sir John Moore. Here, too, Napier 
himself was severely wounded, ond mode prisoner by the 
French. We find him afterwards associated with Lord 
Byron in the Greek war of independence; then in England, 
with the perils of Chartism to encounter; and tjfon in India, 
where for tho present we leave him fully employed. 
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“WEI.I.S OP Finn and Rain-storms at discretion.” 

Such is the title under which a French writer in a pub¬ 
lic journal takes a novel view of the physical possibilities of 
this globe we inhabit. 

Regarding volcanoes as tho natural c,scapo-valvcs for 
“ tho high-pressure gasometer” existing beneath the crust-of 
the earth, and constantly kept full by the decomposition of 
water inrthe great retort of the under-cortex, he gravely 
proposes to bore artesian fire-wells, i. c. to tap tho gas for fuel 
and illuminating purposes; and thus dispense with volcanoes 
as safety-valves, and with coal, coke, wood, turf, and every 
other kind of fuel. 

“ It is only necessary to pierce very deeply through the 
cuirass of tho globe to reach, not tho fire, but the subterra¬ 
nean gas; for tho Chinese have reached it at the depth of 
1033 metros. We should be glad to see tho water fail in tho 
brick-wells of Passy as the brine failed in tho wells of Ou- 
ting-Kiao; for it was in deepening the bore to regain it that 
they found tho gas, which has proved so valuable for the pur¬ 
pose of evaporating tho water found in tho bod of tho rook- 
salt, gathered from more than two thousand holes in tho 
spaoe of ten leagues by four..’ 

Tl» writer goes on to deprecate the indignation of tho 
coal-ow^rs at Ihe utter depreciation of their property; but 
sets up in 'compensation the enormous advantages accruing 
to tho city of Paris, by the present made to it ofa gratuitous 
source of light and heat in perpetuity; which, if the pub¬ 
lic press would only do itS duty, would ,fcjMSComplished by 
“ voluntary contributions of a million .omoncs as capital 
outlay in this crusade against the empire of the gnomes and 
salamanders.” » 

Moreover, it is just possible that tlie municipality of Paris 
may sell this gas at the rate of one centidme the cubic mMre; 
in wliioh case thore will be a revenue ofSOOf. per minute, 
or 168,420,00^. ^ annum. 

This is not The gas-fiiel being so cheap, whenever 
the city of-Piuae shall feel the need of a rain-storm, the gas 


will be allowed to escape into the air for a few minutes, and 
then be set on fire, b^ the means of an electrioal'kite, when 
resting over the city. “ A beautiful rain, regulated to per¬ 
fection by the gas-meter, would refresh the city, sprinkle 
the marsh-gardens and the promenades, while permitting 
tho despatch of water-bearing vehicles to make mud in tho 
streets of Algiers.” 

And then the writer bursts into a gush of patriotic en¬ 
thusiasm on the noble national pride wherewith Paris city 
would present an artificial storm to stranger-princes coming 
to convince themselves that France had attained tho power 
of giving rain and sunshine in physical as well as moral order. 

Nothing apparently impossible in this. Manchester, they 
say, is very rainy by virtue of its largo consum^ion of fuel; 
and a rain-storm is a common result of an oarthquako. It is 
very likely that, had Vesuvius or Etna besn located at 
Snowdon, various means of turning tho heat to account would 
have been discovered, just as tho Icelanders utilised the 
Geysers of Hecla in their monasteries. But why this should 
be peculiar to Paris we are at a loss to understand; and 
whether, if a rival boro were made at London, and thus 
turned off the Paris supply, it would bo a casus belli, as 
between old mill-owners and now water-companies ? Would 
it be turned to account in war-making? Would the French 
generals, in case of a future war, take advantage of a pecu¬ 
liar state of tho winds to utterly drown Ireland with ^ded 
moisture; or would the philosophers prevail, and turn tho 
currents over the sands of the great African desert, to clothe 
them in verdure ? Will it be practicable to sot to work in 
Greenland with a sufficient number of jots to thaw tho North 
Pole, and open the North-West Passage? Or would it not 
bo better, instead of boring at Paris in the first instance, to 
lay on a main from Vesuvius and another from Etna direct 
to Toulon, for tho supply of tho arsenal, and then carry a 
branch to Paris? If the “crust” should bo thinner at 
London than at Paris, it is clear that it might draw off the 
Paris supply, and lower tho pressure, unless the gasometer 
be continuous all over tho globe. Wo shall wait with im¬ 
patience for the commencement of tho Puits d'JUnfer ns the 
means ofeonverting the Puits de Grenelle into a steam-boiler. 

Tho only difficulty seems to be tho bore. Tliat accoiA- 
plishod, the French philosopher may say of earthquakes. 
Nous avons change tout cda. 



LORD ERLISTOHN.—A LOVE-STORY. 

DT THE AUTHOR OE “ THE HEAD OP THE FAMILY,” “ JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 


vn. 

“ In a few months” had boon Lord Erlistoun’s date of return, 
indefinite os most of his dates were. During November, 
December, January, February, March, I brought his letters 
to Pleasant Row, at the usual uncertain intervals, and with 
the usual variable post-marks; then they paused. 

It was again spring. I think there is a time of life—be¬ 
fore wo learn to recognise and acquiesce in the mysterious 
law of mutation in ourselves as in the external world— 
when tho return of spring is intensely painful. Walking 
with her by.the railings of budding suburban gardens, catch¬ 
ing at street-corners bits of soft white and blue spring skies, 
I could trace in Jcan’s profile an expression that went to my 
heart. 

Not a word she said; but often a knock at the door would 
make her start and tremble; and I noticed that she never 
went out or came in without leaving the careful message, 
“ 1 shall be back at such and such an houror the question, 
studiedly careless, “Has any body been?” 

NoJ There never was any body; and she used to walk 
up-stairs slowly, wearily; then, after a few minutes, come out 
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of lior own room, with her bonnet off and her hair smooth, 
pale and quiet; that day and its chances were over. 

I broke through my customary rule, and used to come 
up to Pleasant How almost every evening. One day I got 
a holiday, and invited myself to dinner with them, laden 
with a nosegay, and “ many happy returns of her birthday” 
to my cousin Jean, 

The tears started involuntarily as she Said, “ Thank you, 
Mark; you remembered it.” Alas, no one else. 

I had formed my plan a little to lighten the heaviness 
of this day; I laid before her two green tickets inscribed 
with “ Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall." It did one 
good to see the brightening of her eyes. 

“ To-night 1 and it is the * Lobgesang’ and ‘ Bequiem.’ 
0, Mark 1” 

“You’ll go, then, madam? In an omnibus, with your 
bonnet on, and sit all in the crowd among the people; with 
an individual who doesn’t understand music?’* 

“ Cousin Mark 1" She laughed, which was all I wanted. 

So, cheerily out into the spring evening, then shutting 
the omnibus-door upon the sunset, and jolting into the gas¬ 
lit London streets, wo went together, my cousin Jean and I; 
Her hand on my arm, her voloe talking at my side, her bright 
look turned back every mtiinte as I put her in front of me, 
and tried to keep her safe amid the waiting crowd; thank¬ 
ful to ray heart that for evera^ a little while I could have 
her to myself, and make her Ibappy,——that this night, at least 
this hour, should be msiked with a white stone. 

I suppose nowhere in the world are music-meetings like 
those at Exeter Hall, counting mnsioians by hundreds and 
audience by thousands. Kowhere, probably,’ can a true music- 
lover feel keener pleasure than to be aajpng that sea of he^s, 
lookir^up the sloping hill of musie-st^ds, gradually ap¬ 
propriated, till on the sweet discords universal tuning 


booms out the solid majestic C of the great organ. Then 
the murmurous human waves calm down ; the feast begins. 

Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” Every body knows 
it,—its noble opening symphony, which musicians love; and 
the chorus, “ All that hath life and breath, sing to the Lordt" 
Jean turned to me, her eyes beaming, . The great music- 
flood came pouring out, rolling and rolling round us; with 
a happy sigh, she plunged into it, and was swallowed up and 
lost. 

And to me, better than music it was to watch her ab¬ 
sorbed listening face, as the soft notes of " I waited for the 
Lord!' dropped like oil into her troubled heart, till after 
“ Watchman, will the night toon pout T' burst the chorus, 
“ The night is departing, departing;" then it brimmed over. 
Largo tears gathered and fell, washing away the hard lines 
of pain, and leaving her dear face as peaceful as a child’s. 
I knew it would do her good; and though the features quiv¬ 
ered, and tears were dropping still, I saw that her spirit as 
well as her voice was joining in the line which makes the 
beginning and end of this " Lobgesang,” “ All that hath life 
and breath, ting to the Lord /" 

I let the healing dew fall, and would not talk to her. In 
the interval I stood up, vaguely noticing the people round 
us: intelligent ezmaessive countenances, as one ipostly sees 
in an audience *t feeter Hall; then across the division to 
the ten-and-tixpeiiny “ reserved” folk, who probably did not 
enjoy it near so much as we. It amused me to glance along 
row after row of those Sh’ght-coloured opera^loaks and bare 
decked heads, and then think of the bent head beside me— 
the one among all those thousands, every hair of wbjoh, 
poor gray hairs and all, was more precious than gold to¬ 
ons other. 

I think, I am sure, for that moment,—in its silenoe fhller 
than whole months of m^ usual life,-I had quite forgotten 
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Lord Erliitoun. It wm ft iiKook aliuott like seeing n gkost 
rise fro*B the dead,—or, bettor rimile, like the quiet Elysian- 
dwelling dead Ixdng suddenly oonlltonted by an apparition 
of flosk end blood,—when out of these rows I saw a young 
man’s tftU head rite. 

The height, the earriage, the impotunus toss book of the 
hair-—could not be doceivod, it was Lord Krlistoun, 

Lord Erlistouii hero in England ? gciuir to concerts, sit. 
ting gaily aniong his own friends; bis inotbcr and two other 
ladies were with him. And wl,at ofJiiaii nowglnsV 

l.sat down doggedly, without a word or sign, piaoing 
myself so that wlioif she ttirnod to nio she mtist turn ft’oni 
him. 1 need nut; for she novor stirred, only said, with a 
soft comfortable Sigh, 

“ 0, Marie, this Itot been sneli a liappy bivLliday!" 

Tliat dooidod Ibo. Come what would, tiiis day, porliaps 
the last, should bo hers—and mine. 

So I sat by her, careful and ch)S<', and hoard in a sort 
of dream Mosart’s Mass fur the Dead: tlio crash of the 
“Dies ires,” the “Itos treuuuid®," iho “Agnus Dei,” with 
its heavenly close, like the shutting of the peaceful gates of 
the grave upon all human pain,—“ Donn nohis roquimi." 

. Then the evening was over. 

Very quietly, close arm-in-arm, Joan and I wont out 
with the press. Just one mimite, and! rliould have had her 
safe (Hit in the street j but it was not to bo. 

There is .a spot at the foot of the staireaso, just whoic 
the two streams of audieneo mix. Here, direct face to face, 
we mot Lord Eriistoun. 

Smiling and talking, with lliat air of alisovbod attention 
which it was his habit to bestow on any wonian, us if she 
were to him for tlie time being tlio only woman in the 
world, with liis liandsome liead stooping over, and ids care¬ 
ful chivalric arm protecting the lady in his charge,—un¬ 
doubtedly Lord Erlistonp. 

He might have paesed ua by unperceived, but this lady's 
oyell were quiidser. “Mi.s.s Luivglas, my dear Mi.ss Bow- 
glas !” cried tie; liaiqiy voice of Lady Emily Gage. 

So, a iiau.su and a greeting. It Ia.stcd only a moment; 
fur tlioro win; a call of “ Lady Krl).stouir,s earrhigeand tliey 
two were pressed onward.s in llie crowd, .lean and I being 
left together. Slic hung lieavily on niy arm. 1 said, “ Shall 
wo go home ?" 

“ Yes." 

•Wo had scarcely gut clear out into tlio Strand when 
some one touclied me. 

“Mr. IJrowne, wlioro is slie?” 

Jean leant slightly forward ; he sprang to her side and 
caught her hand. 

“I must go home with you; where is your carriage V” 
He liad forgotten, doubtless, our eliaiiged fortunes. “It will 
be pleasanter walking. You must allow me.” Taking firm 
^jposscssiun of Jean’s passive arm, he hurried her on, as if 
hardly knowing what he said or did. 

"My mother is gone home with them. MTi are staying 
there; wo have not been in England more titan a day or 
two. This meeting is so strange,'! can hardly believe it. 
Jean, 0 Joan !’’ with a sudden alarmed glance; for hitherto 
she had not uttered one word. 

I called a voliicle ; Lord Eriistoun almost lifted her Into 
it. • He sat opposite, holding both her hands, and gasing at 
her, till slowly the colour came back into lier face. HIio 
took her hands gently away, saying, in a troinulous voice, 

“ You are welcome holnc." 

We reached Pleasant Bow. The narrow door and dark 
staircase, the little parlour with tea laid out, and the ket¬ 
tle sutgi^««a Jibe fire, seemed considerably to surprise 
Hord YVhen ray modier c(ime forward in her 

widew’iwif and altered look, ho Was more than surprised 
—- 

dwr Mrs. Browne, my dear. Mrs. Brdwne,” he kept 
sayingi greeting her with a friendly sympathy that Was 
even affeotjonate, and by its nnexpectodhess stMlled the 
di'iir old lady into a few natural tears. .' 


“ You find us sadly ehanpd Indeed, Lord Brilstoiuj.’’ 

" No, no, no,"^he repeated several tirhas, rstiaoing her. 
In lier arm.ohafr,**tid taking Ws seat by her with an »ir of 
earnest friendliness, 

And Jean DowglftSf She stood looking on, forgotten 
for the moment j jut her pale ftwo was all radiant. When 
at last I/ovd Eriistoun turned round in search of her she had 
gone. Several minutes, and various thougli brief oxphuiu- 
tlons passed, before we heard hdr hand on the. door. . 

Lord Eriistoun rose, took that hand and kissed it openly, 
".lean, 1 have been hearing,from Mrs. Browne a great deal 
which you never told mo. In all those long good letters of 
yours, you never onoo told me.” 

Ifiilf-reproaolil'ully ho spoke; and again, wlln a sort of 
kinder defereiice, kissed her passive haiid. 

'J'hen, her manner being equally passive tiiough eom- 
posoil, Jean took her place, and began to pour out tea. 

Lord Eriistoun was eerlainly altered. Yotmger-looking 
if possible, as a man in bis settled prime is often youtigct 
than an unsettled Urisi boy. His impetuosity w«f lessened, 
and there was about him a new atmosphore of repose, whieli 
in iiseir is strength. Ho talked as iniioh as, or more than 
he used to do, chiefly of his travels; mentioning i|ioid|Dtully, 
in reiily to a question of mine, that they had travelled home 
with tile Bislioi) and Lmiy Emily, whom lltey met in Bwit- 
sserland; hut liis conversation was on tiie whole general 
rather tlnui persona!, and interspersed with fits of gravity 
and silence. 

Tlius wc ail sat till very late ; Lord Erlistoau and Jean 
side h,v side, like level’s, Yet 1 noticed not one lover-liku 
whisper, not mio glance of discontent at the prosoneo of my 
mother and me. lie was evidently satisfied with things 
as tliiiy were ; content to have her sitting by him, himself 
unengrossed and uiiengi’ossiug; testifying none of those 
exquisito sweet selfishnesses, that passionate personality of 
riglit, which mark the line, often so fine as to he all but 
iiiiperucptilile, between mere affection, however tru.stmg 
anil true, and love, absolute lordly love, that, giving all, re¬ 
quires .nil, and will liavc it, or notliing. 

Did Jean see this; or seeing, Teel it? Did she under- 
stanil as a nmn would, that to any true lover it would 
have been torment to have to sit looking at her sweet 
face, two other faces looking on; that after this long part¬ 
ing, to part from her again, though but for twelve liourii, 
with th.it quiet good-night, that easy lifting of her cool 
fingers to cool li])S, wouhl have been iutolerable, impos- 
.sible ? 

Where was all his passion gone to? Hia passion? 
Pshaw! A petty flame, 

" That doth, in short, like paper sot on fire. 

Burn—and expire.” 

What h.vd he known, this boy "in love," of the real 
passion, strong as silent, capable of any endurance, daunted 
by no opposition ; like the fire in the heart of a inouulaiu, 
out of its very fervency growing pure; patient under loss, 
yet eoutciit with no medium between total loss and total 
gain; exacting, perhaps, yot supplying all that it exacts,— 
the love that swallows up all other petty loves, and rises 
sole and complete, uhalieuatod and unalienable, the love 
that a man ought to have for his wife? 

Again, for the liimdrodth time, I was unjust to LordBr- 
listoun. Once more, as I paced the solitary street, till the 
moon set behind the terrace opposite, and Jean’s long-lin- 
^ring candle went out in the attic-story of Pleasant Bow, I 
judged hastily, uncharitably, as we always tnnst when mea¬ 
suring other people by. our own lino and rule. I forgot— 
alas that wo less seldom forgot!—^tiow Pitividence never 
makes any two trees to grow after one patterri, or any two 
leaves of the same tree exactly alike. 

This was Friday, or rather Saturday, for 1 did not reach 
home till dawn. On Sunday morning, I rose and Walked 
ton miles out into the country to a,little church I khew, 
nofappefti'ing at Pleasant Bow till evening. 

Jean was out. They had called for her in the caSlage,— 
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Lady Erlistoun and Lady Ettlly Oftge; th« Uttar was to 
return with her after dinner. , 

“ Does Lady Emily know? I think she ought," I said to 
uiy mother, after a long pause. 

“About Jean’s ongagemont? Most likoly. But I take 
no notice; Jean is* so very particular.” 

“He was here yesterday?" 

“0 yes, and Lady Erlistauti likewise. They treat hqr 
with groat respect, you see. Poor Jean, how I shall miss 
her when she is married—” 

“Hush! Ihcaroarriage-whools.” 

They entered altogether,—Jean, Lady Emily, and Lord 
Erlistonn. sThe latter, of course, was invited by my mother 
to remain. 

Lady Emily looked surprised, hut said nothing; except 
afterwards, with a pretty childish wilfulness, observing, 
that “ if he stayed, he was not to interrupt the thousand 
and ono things she had to say to her dear Miss Dowglas.” 

No; it was plain the happy iinioceut cruaturo-did not 
know; Jean had^lot told her. I thought, was it riglit or 
wrong of Jean ? 

filui gave them—Lord Erlistonn and Lady Emily—the 
guests’ places at either corner of the old-fashioned sofa, and 
herself sat opposite, at the tea-table. The smile always 
ready to answer Lady Emily’s, though exceedingly soft, was 
very grave, as if sho were a great deal older than either of 

lll<‘SO. 

A strange evening. I often now look back and wonder 
at it; at the mysterious combinations of fato that ari.se, not 
only among evil but good people, placing tlioiu in positions 
wlicre right seems iiardly distinguishable from wrong; where 
every step is thick with netted temptations, every word, 
even of kindness or affection, like the whipping of anotlier 
with a rod of thorns. 

Lord Erlistoun comported liimself hlaniolessiy. If by 
Lady Knhiy’s artless admission it oauio out that they had 
1)0011 incessantly together, dreaming over art and poetry 
ill Italian cities, learning gi'cat lessons and forming noble 
))lau 8 oflil'u under the shadow of the Alps,—it also came out 
that this lioud had liitlierlo never passed tiio limits of simple 
“friemisliip." Likewise that its foundation had evidently 
been iu a certain other frienci, whom, witlioiit naming, be 
said slie re.sembled, but wliom she in her Immllily never 
thought ofidentifyiiig with that dear friend ofher own, ivlio 
used to talk to her “ ju.st like Lord Erlistonn.” 

“ ‘ The noblest woman he ever kneiv,’ ho said j'ou were,” 
wliispercd she with her arm round Jean’s waist. “1 might 
have guessed it could be none other than my own Jean 
Dowglas.” 

Jean kissed liev. They were standing at tho window, 
whore, for over chimneys and roof-tops, spread tho bright 
soft sky. 

“ What a lovely evening 1 Lord Erlistoun was saying 
on Friday morning, at Eiolimoiid, that he never rcniemhercd 
BO hoaiitihil a epriiig.” 

No? Not that at Lythwalte Hall? Ho hod forgotten 
it. Ho was gazing, with an uneasy air, at the two faces, 
strongly contrasted, ond yet bearing a shadowy likeness 
each to each, ths womkii’s and the girl’s. 

Steadily, with the manner of one not startled into any very 
sudden conclusion, but to whom prevision has been already 
preparation, Jekn looked down into those happy eyes. 

“ My child, 4t your age, and Lord Erlistoun’s, every thing 
is, and ought to be, beautiful spring.’’ 

He heard, as she must have meant him to hear. Shortly 
afterwards, 1 noticed that he took oocasion to sit by her side, 
and talk desultorily but pointedly to Miss Dowglas, and her 
alone. Jean—listened. 

People think that they esii be generous hypocrites, and 
hide.their feelihgs marvellous sCell; but they cannot. All 
.vain tenderness, oonscienee, pride of honour, feat of giving 
pain, oahndt s#nddle up a truth. some interstice 

of glanee or action it will appear, hiAed and cold, yet a 
tangible living truth. 


n- < 


I’htts, though he sat by J^or side, paid her every obterv- 
anoe, though in every tone of his voice was Unfeigned re¬ 
gard, oven tenderness, as if couioious of soino invuluuiary 
wrong, still, to one who knew what love is and is not, it 
heoaiiie deal- as daylight thatJjord Erlistouii's present fbel- 
ing for Jean Dowglas was no more that of tWo years since, 
than the wax simulacra ho was now oloquontly describing 
to her, sot in church-niches and dressed up with (lowers, 
compared with the warm hroatliiiig womanhood, adored yet 
beloved, of tlie saint that once had been. 

His reverence, liis estoorn, i-cmainod; but his love hud 
died. Of natural decay? or porliaps, nt his ogti and with 
his toinperainent, of an equally natural change—substitu¬ 
tion? If so, tliat fact had-been earcftilly and honourably 
eoncoaled. Ho was iicilhor coxcomb nor brute; he was a 
gentleinaii. His attciifioiis oil that evening, W'ithout being 
marked, reiuainod sole and undivided, and the object of them 
was undoubtedly Jean Dowglas. 

Once or twice I saw Lady Emily glatico at them both 
with a flitting troubled suspicion, then smile her happy 
smile. No; it was not possible. 

This young man, in tlio full glory of his youth, toned 
down liy a matiircr wisdom, learnt—no matter how or from 
whom; his career just opening licforo him—a career worthy 
of a true Engli.sh nobleman; in his liands tho triple power of 
rank, weal Lli, and education, and the will worthily to use 
all three. And Jean Dowglas, a woman past her prime,— 
yoiitlifiil pleasures having censed to bo her pleasures,—^liav- 
iiig hoen beaten ( o and fro in the world, till even in her 
hrightuat moods her very enjoyment.was grave, and you 
could trace at times a certain weariness of aspect, which • 
betokened that the haven she sought was loss happiness 
than rest. 

No! Love might exist," or that lingering regard which 
assumed its name; hut unity, thajt oiicno.ss of sympathy in 
life and life’s aims, wliieh alone iiiakos marriage sacred or 
di'.sirablt', Ijctween tliese two was no longer ])o.ssible. 

• Lady Kill) l.v departed; Tjonl Erlistoun put lier in tho 
carriage; then, instead of relurilihg, asked mo if I would 
walk with liim for liall-an-hniir. 

We strolleil up tlie road tegother; at first in silence, 
tlien, as" with ii tacit right, ho asked me various questions 
concerning our family and Jean. I'inally, in a manly seri¬ 
ous way, he thanked nio for my fulfilment of my “charge,” 
and hoped 1 should ever remain his “ good eousiti.” 

lictiiniing, we found Jean sitting by tho newly-lit lamp, 
a book open before her: slio had been reading to my niothol" 
tho .Evening Psalms. She looked up ns wo entorod. 

“Did you think I was gone?” said Lord Erlistoun. 

“No; Ono.” 

He sat down by her, and began to cuter more fully into 
his plans about attempting the sole vocation "wliio.h Is readi^iy 
open to young men in his position—politics. All his remarks 
were clear and good, evidently the result of much thought 
and a deep sense of responsibility for all the blessings of 
his lot.. 

“They arc many,” Jean said gently. 

“Do you think so?” He sighed., “Yes, you are right. 
Surely you did not imagine I thought otherwiso?" 

“1 should not he likely to imagine any thing unworthy 
of you.” 

“ I'liaiiks, thanks.” Ho thoii asked if she approved of 
his plan of life ? “I used to call you my oonscieiioo, you 
know. Arc you satisfied ?” 

“I am satisfied." 

Something in her manner struck him. He gave a .i^ul.ck 
glanoe at her; hut under the .shadow of the long thin hand, 
the mouth which spoke looked not loss sweet than ordinary. 

Still Lord Erlistoun seemed not quite at eaao. He begaij 
to move about tho parlour, taking up one or two thjilpjTO^ist 
oriiomonted tho ohimney-pieeo—small relics saved out of 
tho wreck, which Jean had bought in at tho sale. , 

“ 1 think I remember this vase. It used to tthhd oa ths 
side-table at—” 
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"0, do not l" At the sh^ pain of Je'an'a voice, he | 
turtth^took her hand. 

" Did yon think that I had forgotten Lythwaite ?” j 

“No, no; you will not, you could not. If you wished 
ever so, you could not forget.” 

' "I hope," he began; but Jean had recollected herself 
now. 

“ It hurts mo to talk of Lythwaite. We will not do so 
any more.” 

“ As you please" 

And I saw that either sho had removed Itor hand, or it 
Iiad slipped from his. Ho did not attempt to take it again. 
They sat talking, sido by side, as friend with firiend, until 
the time that his carriage arrived. 

Lingering about, still restless, he began turning over 
the books on Joan’s little bookshelf. 

"Ah! did I give you this? How fond I was of it onoo I 
Here is my mark tooand he ran through the lines to himself, 
warming over them aahe went. They were the vary same 
he had repeated vrith such fervid passion the night before 
he left England. With the same intonation, yet different, 
he repeated them now, up to the same close: 

" I knew it was the vision veiled firom me 
So many years; that it was —” 

'".Bmfly.”’ 

Again, for the second time, Jean had supplied the word, 
in a low steady voice, os conveying the simple statement of 
a fact; no more. Lord Erlistoun started violently, crimsoned 
up to his very brow, shut the book, and pushed it away, 
saying hurriedly; 

“I must take to the blue-books now; I have done with 
poetry. Good night, all; good night, Jean.” 


INTEBPBETATION OF EGYPTIAN HIEEOGLYPHICS. 

Br KOEL HUMPHREYS, 

acTHoa or " tsb osiots asd pboobssb or rns abt or WBirmo,’’ 

" TOS rttumraTSD sooas or tbs viools aoss," sto. 

Soke have fancifully supposed that the first rude cfForts in 
the art of writing were in the form of attempts to express 
the sounds of language in a manner analog;ous to that in 
which those of music are expressed, by a series of arbitrary 
signs. But it is now well understood, that the first steps in 
all systems of writing consisted, not in the representation 
of the names of ideas' or things, but of a symbolism, or por- 
tredture, of the ideas or things themselves. 

Among the monumental records of the art of writing in 
its early stage of progress, those of Egypt are perhaps the 
most interesting, as being, through the medium of the He¬ 
brew, the Phoenician, the Greek, and the Homan systems, 
file remote parent of our own. The term “ hieroglyphic,” 
in reference to the ancient writing of the Egyptians, was 
first applied by the Greeks, after their conquest of Egypt 
under Alexander the Great. It means literally, a thing 
carved or sculptured by a priest, from hieroa, a priest, and 
glypko, tO'OUt or oarve. 

This system of writing, invented by the priests of Egypt, 
or received by them from iCthiopia, was in use, id the 
highest state to which it ever attained, full seventeen cen¬ 
turies before the Ohristian era, os proved by existing monu¬ 
ments; and there is every reason 'to believe that it was 
known, though perhaps in a ruder form, as early as four 
thousand years before that epoch, fall ten centuries earlier 
thoirthe earliest recorded existence of a somewhat analogous 
system in China. As it is now found, the full hieroglyphio 
oharwter consists of three principal classes of signs: the 
porely iconographic, or portrait-oharaetelt), which are sim¬ 
ply pictures of the objects expressed’; the symbolic, or 
those which have a figpirative me&ihg; uud the phouogra- 
phic, or sound-e^essing, signs, whteh were ueoeMarily the 
last to be'fctrodnoed, uou^ in ‘Succeeding systems they 
'N^e superseded all the others. 


The first, or portrmt, eigiui are such as 

T, » S B 

Altar. ■ Star. Entrance to TSmplo. Moon. 

The Greeks termed this class of characters MIMESIN, 
as being a method of expressing an idea or thing by simple 
imitation. 

Symbolical signs, were such as the palm-tree, where it 
was used to denote a year, because it was said to put forth 
one fresh branch each season; or an ostrich-feather, which 
was used to express jtiftiee, on account of the perfect equality 
of all the filaments, which is its peculiar characteristic. In a 
similarly symbolical manner, the heavens were represented 



The Heavens. Eight, 

by a canopy f and night, by the same canopy accompanied 
by stars. A kind of water-lily, goncraHy considered tlio 



Upper Egypt. Lower Egypt. 


lotus, represented upper Egypt; while the papyrus, growing 
in the marshes nearer the mouth of the Nile, represented 
the lower country. 

Signs of this description, when of complicated outline, 
were sometimes abbreviated; thus, two arms, one with a 
shield and the other with a lance, represented a combat, as 
expressing both attack and defence. Colours were expressed 
by similar means; a leak or onion represented white, or 
whiteness; and in conjunction with a crucible, silver. States 
of being, and qualities, were ropresented by following out the 
same system. Thus a calf in the act of running, combined 
with the sign of water, which consists in a representation of 
waves, mean together thirst; as a boo and honoy-jor togc- 



Tliirst. Sweetnens. 


ther moan sweetnesa. Such cliaracters wore generally ac¬ 
companied by what is termed a determinative sign in the 
form of a half-circle, as in that of sweetness, to denote that 
the figures arc to bo taken in their symbolic, and not their 
positive seiiso. Even purely abstract ideas, such as the 
"soul” or “life,” are expressed with equal clearness by ac¬ 
knowledged signs of great ingenuity. For instance, the 
heart, which was formerly considered to bo the seat both of 
the soul and of the principle of life, was in this feeling used 
to represent them. There are many other details connected 
with hieroglyphio characters of this description which space 
will not permit us to describe in this place. 

The third and latest class of characters in the hierogly¬ 
phio system is that consisting of signs representing soun^ 
instead of things. "We may easily imagine that this important 
addition, which became the immediate parent of a purely al¬ 
phabetic system, arose out of the necessity of recording foreign 
names, which no native thing or imaige was able to express. 
Let us suppose a foreign name to bo, for instance, Achiro, 
which would immediately suggest to the hieroglyphic scribo 
the use of the plant Achi for the represent'ation of the first 
half of the name; and the sign of the sun, the name of which 
was £o, or lie,' for the remainder. The figure of a man 
placed close to those characters would be used os a deter¬ 
minative sign to show that those fibres expressed the 
name of a man; or a globe to denote that of a country. 
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Thus we have the first rude step towards the notation of 
souncf. Thenceforward the image of the plant Achi would 
represent, under certain ciroumstances, the sound of its 
name instead of itself, while the figure of the sun would re¬ 
present the sound ro. A still farther modification, beyond 
which the Egyptians never advanced, reduced such signs 
to the representation of their initial sound only: thus the 
image of the plant Achi became A, and the figure of the sun 
R. But eveu after thus fluttering over the achievement of 
u pure phonetic, or sound-expressing, alphabet, the Egyp¬ 
tians never realised it; and their phonetic characters re¬ 
mained to the last encumbered with all the pictorial and 
symbolical paraphernalia of the entire hieroglyphic system. 

As I have divided the hieroglyphic characters into three 
classes, so the method of their execution may likewise bo de¬ 
scribed in three divisions. First, the full monumental hiero¬ 
glyphics, in which each character is sculptured in all its 
completeness in the solid granite, and then richly coloured; 
or ill less important positions, remaining without the last- 
named enrichment. Secondly, the linear hieroglyphic, as 
done in more outline on papyrus, and also its further abbrevi¬ 
ation known as the “hieratic"—a style used in sacerdotal af¬ 
fairs. Thirdly, the demolic, or popular style, which is simply 
a still further abbreviation of the hieratic manner reduced to 
what may be called a running-hand. This’stylo, though it 
has the appearance of a series of arbitrary signs, resembling 
at a glance the writing of some of the modern nations of the 
East, still contains all the purely pictorial and symbolic ele¬ 
ments as completely as the full hieroglyphics; though per¬ 
haps with a somewhat larger admixture of purely phonetic 
characters. 

Notwithstanding the existence of several ancient works 
on the natui-o of Egyptian hieroglyphics, their moaning was 
utterly lost after the forced adoption of the Greek alphabet 
by the Egyptians when under the dominion of Borne; and 
notwithstanding the efforts of modern investigators, with 
the aid of the existing ancient works, or fragments of them, 
treating of the subject, no stops were made towards the 
interpretation of hieroglyphic writing till the invasion of 
Egypt by Napoleon led to the English occupation of the 
country, and the subsequent transport of the Bosetta stone 
to London. The bi-lingual inscription of that interesting 
monument,—that is, an Egyptian one, written both in full 
hieroglyphic and demolic, with a Greek translation beneath, 
—eventually led Dr. Young to make the first steps towards 
the recovery of the long-lost art of reading the hieroglyphic 
records of Egypt. Chompollion had the honour of developing 
those first hints into a secure system, which has formed 
the basis of all subsequent advances; among which those 
achieved by our countryman, the indefatigable Samuel Bird, 
of the British Museum, are not the least remarkable. 

The actual interpretation of two historical names will 
be all that can bo attempted in our remaining space. When 
it was once ascertained that royal names were always en¬ 
closed withm a shield, or cartouche, as it has been termed, 
and that in the later monuments they were always written 
in phonetic characters, they became tlio chief objects of at¬ 
tention; and itwas^thus that those of Berenice and Cleopatra 
wore the first deciphered. 

The sign expressing the title ran (royal) is a shield, 
which was doubtless the original cause of the names of 
princes being written within such a form. It was also soon 
discovered that the names of females were accompanied by 
the sign of an egg as well os the half-circle denoting a pro- 

o o 

per name; so that the shield, the halfcircle, and the egg at 
once gave the information that the combination of signs to 
which they were attached expressed the name pf a queen 
or princess; and it only remainod to decipher the phonetic 
characters in which it was written. , 

The name “Berenice” is to be readAus: the cartouche, 
with the egg and semioirole, denotes Ae name “ queen.” 
Within it, the upper character (1) ig B, being found to re¬ 


present that sound in many other oases. The e is omitted, 
as the vowels were in many Oriental systems subsequent 
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Berenice. Cleopatra, 

to that of Egypt. The next character (2) is the figure of a 
mouth, the name of which, in the Egyptian language, began 
with on r sound, and it thus became one of the permanent 
representatives of that intonation. The third character (3), 
omitting the second e like the first, represents water, the 
name of which had the initial sound of N. The fourth cha¬ 
racter is formed by two feathers, one of which would repre¬ 
sent A, while in its double form, as in the present instance, 
the broader sound of the diphthong AI is expressed. The 
fifth character represents the sound of K, as the name was 
written in Greek. Wc have thus the name, supplying the 
three omitted e's, BeBcNAIKe, as pronounced by the Greeks. 

In a similar manner, the name of “ Cleopatra" may be read 
in its Greek form, as “Kleopatra.” The upper character (1) 
is another means of representing the sound of K; that is to 
say, it represents another object, the name of which began 
with the K sound. These duplicate characters are termed 
homophones, as invariably expressing identical sounds. 
There ore sometimes as many as ten different characters 
used in the same inseription to express the same sound or 
sellable; a method which was deemed a kind of luxury in the 
richest class of writing, just as a modem printer would vary 
an important title-page with different kinds of typo. But to 
return to the name of Kleopatra. The first character is K. 
The second figure immediately below is that of a lion, the 
name of whieh being Ldbo, the initial sound furnishes L. 

The e, as in Bereuiee, is omitted. The third sign repre¬ 
sents the sound of 0, and the fourth P; both being well- 
established characters in the accepted list of Egyptian pho¬ 
netics. The fifth sign is the figure of an eagle. Alum (the 
homophone of tho feather), which furnishes the initial sound 
A. The sixth is a hand, in tho Egyptian language, tot, the 
initial sound of which gives us tho T; tho mouth (7) gives 
us B, and tho repeated fcagle the final A. We have thus the 
complete word, which, with the cartouche or shield, and tho 
determinative signs, tho egg and half-circle, give us tho 
name and title “Queen Kleopatra.” Egyptian inscriptions 
are to bo road from right to left, like the Hebrew and the 
early Greek; and when written in-«olumns, the right-hand 
column is to bo read first, beginning at the top. 



COBEESPONDENCE. 


My dub young Lawks, —^In a former letter I took the 
liberty of giving you a few practical hints for the preserv¬ 
ation of your youthful attractions ; I would now proceed to 
another portion of my subject, and give yon the benefit of, 
my experience as to the best means of making those attxad^- ^ 
tions av^able. Firat of all, I must tell you that I su^pose^ ^ 
as a matter of coutm, you desixe to pbase; nay, laatiqoite 
sure you do—as who does not (—especially amongt&e jronog ■ 
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and handsoiiiu.' And yat how varied are the jiZana adapted; 
and.how aignally unsuooessfuV they are fi-ocincntly ]irovpd 
tobel Tlien the question arises, Why is it so? Why, it 
Booms tome every easy riddle to solve. Just tliis ; bceatiso 
tliey are plana. Nothing in the world is so lovely, and (I re¬ 
gret to say it) so rare, as aimplicity. 

Simplicity in thought and deed; in word and in action, 
in dress and in bearing,—how gi'aeoful, how Jovciy, liow 
fascinating it js! UeeaUBO it i.s real, and not nrtifictal; 
the tnie thing, and not tlio sermhig thing; the true golden 
article, and not the truinpciry gaud. 

Suppose, instead of sermonising, wo take a glance at 
a few liome-scenes. Of course wo have a convenient little 
fairy, wlio, with a touch of her magic rvand, can introduce 
us ijito the penetralia without once betraying our prosonoo. 
We arc not oonflngd to any particular sphero or class, so 
wo may glaimo at several, thougli we generally prefer to 
limit our ningo within the compass of those known as the 
middle classes. Well now, our fairy, with a whisk of lior 
wand, has drawn np the curtain, and we see a neat, 
plca.sant-looking, little room opening into a pretty flower- 
garden, lA which are seated several young ladies; their 
ages ranging from seventeen to threc-anfl-twenty. 'I'hey 
arc sisters, and one of them is very lovely ; her heauty is 
of that languid drooping kind wliioll one generally associates 
with Eastern beauties roelining in kiosks, and amusing 
thcmselvos with plucking tlic leaves off a rose, admiring 
their cUunns as rcllcetcd in a mirror, toying with a fan, or 
inihlhing coffee. 

Our lazy English beauty is turning over the leaves of a 
novel; we cannot call it reading. Her sisters, ecjually un¬ 
occupied, arc hy no means equally good-looking, ff'hey are 
all dressed in pcvHuit good taslc ; for this i.s an art in which 
tlioy are truly aeei)in])lishod. There is no tight-hieing, no 
rednndaney of ornament; it is graceful a.nd elegant; only 
we as censors would greatly prefer a move sinqile and ineji- 
pciisive toilette at so early .an hour in tho daj'. It is not a 
style of dress adapted for any active employment; hut what 
do wo say, active employment ? Why, this vulgar idea evi¬ 
dently does not oeenr to them. Ah, perlwjis they are I’cry 
rich, and have many servants. 'I'lien, indeed, it may not 
lie neco 88 ar.y. 

Tho fairy gently lifts tho veil a littln higher. What! 
only two household-dnidgs’s to do the washing and every 
thing? Why it is almost one person’s work to attend to 
Miss Emily’s hell, and get up her laee-sleeves. And tlio 
poor mother sighs, and laments the fine cdueatimi which 
has made her daughters worse than useless to her. She 
knows that they are ashamed of her, and her homely way.s 
and homely virtues. Ah, dear mother, if your daughters 
had received a trulyodueation, it would have tauglrt 
them different things. This is the mere vulgar ti’n.scl of 
education; it ins failed to refine tho heart, tho mind, or 
the manners: for tliesd'manners wo as eeinsors totally re¬ 
pudiate. And tho father,—the honest rugged father, who 
has toiled for this,—what does ho say? 

“ How I wish my girls would come down at a regular 
houi’ and breakfast with mo; theru’s no getting tlioni down 
until between ten and olovon! How I wish they would ho 
. obliging and kind to mo; they are very polite to strangers! 
And 0 , how I vHsh they would take a fancy and help their 
mother in the house, orottou'dto the garden! I’m sure they’d 
ho tho better for it, and so would tho flowers.” It is all in 
vain, dear air. W’s are very sorry for you ; but you should 
have enforced all this when they were younger. 

But look, our busy fairy has clianged the picture; we 
have ascended a step in the social scale. We see a very | 
handaome and stately old lady, seated in a handsome and 
stately nnim, amon^ a bevy of handsome and tnore or less 
^„^at8ly dau^ters; an old benovolent-looking gentleman is 
^rtlon flf.Scripturo and conducting.the morning 
' - M^qitlte at the further and of the room, ranged 

1 several servants of various ages and toth 

1 picture ? What o^n be 


more charming than a beautiful family-group assembled to 
worship the Creator and Giver of Goc4? Every thing, too, 
is ill such order; tho simple attire of the pretty young ladies, 
tho bright morning-sun streaming in over tho elegantly 
arranged hroakfaat-tabUi, bringing in a perfume from tho 
roso-embowored casements; tho very spaniel on the rug, 
with his sleepy eyes and silky cars, makes the picture more 
perfect. What does it lack ? Every thing. There seems— 
I may bo wrong—but there seems to be no lieart-worship, 
Tho servants fool it: the ladies arc turned from them; they 
hardly seem to be worshipping tho same God j their ruamier 
is vopollant, while theirnititude and words arp humble. But 
perhaps we judge too harshly. Lot us see. It is evidently 
a well-regulated liousohold; every thing is strictly canme 
U faut. These young ladies have received most eJahonitc 
eduoatiims, one anti all: this is very oharniiiig; they arc 
highly oocomplished; and re.ading, drawing, music, &e. fill 
up their morning-hours. After hiuoh they go out, and only 
after lunch. This is a rule, no irregularity. This is well, 
as far us it goes. Now what is to be done? Why, tho 
stately old lady, aeconipanicd by one of hor daughters, goes 
to seo old Betty 0— and Mary I)—, and exchange thidr 
tracts. Why, surely this is very right. Very rigid in¬ 
deed ; only old Betty C— and Mary D— evidently regard 
these visits as of neces.slty ; there is still that terrible man¬ 
ner which takes awa_y from the gi’aoe and loveliness of tin) 
.act; and old Betty ha.s seen tho suporeilious sneer passing 
over Miss Gertrndu's face as slie was detailing her suffer¬ 
ings from the rheumatism, and so poor old Betty was fain to 
stoj) sliort for very lack of sympathy. And just now a ear- 
ringo full of ladies .stops near the door, and Miss Gertrude’s 
face is wreathed witii bright smiles. Betty can hardly 
believe that it is the siiiuo; and gay words and ringing 
laughter make quite a pleasant sight and sound. But the 
carriage goes on, and Mis.s G'ortriulo is more sullen than 
over; and so they go forth on tlieir rounds. They make 
a haughty recognition to Mr.s. E—, who, though perfectly 
lady-like and well-lired, is still only tho wile of a merchant, 
ami keeps neither livery-servants nor carriage. They slop, 
shako hands, and have quite a long chat with the Misse-S 
M —, ivlio are tlieir rival leaders of ton; and as soon as they 
are out of hearing ridicule their rosy faces and buoyant 
manners. 

Well, we have no desire ourselves to he censorious : wo 
wish this welItrcgidated and elegant household had more 
of trufJi than of seeming; and so wo follow oiir fairy to 
another scene. 

On a low couoh, in an elcgaut drawing-room, is seatod 
an old old lady; her face is Jiiilo and furrowed with ago ; 
but tlioro is an unspeakable beauty in tlio calm radiance 
wliieli seems to have found a resting-place in every feature. 
Bonio might say, ” How beautiful sbe must liavc been when 
yflung !” Others, more wisely, would say, “ How beautiful 
is her age!” It is early morning,—yon know wo love to sec 
our friends early,—and oiir dear old friend is sitting before 
an open casement busily plying her knitting-needles. Oc- 
oasionally she looks np to watch the light toil oHier grand¬ 
daughters, who, in siraplu morning costume, are tending 
their flowers. But look, one is hounding across the lawn to 
show dear grandmamma a beautiful fuchsia; for she knows 
grandmamma takes an interest jji all their enjoymopts, and 
especially loves flowers. We will just linger one moment 
to describe Annie; for she is every thing wo would wish 
young ladies to Iw. She is, in fact, tho very impersonation 
of elegant simplicity. No artificial graces, no affectation of 
superiority ; gentle, loving, earnest, and true, and so cheer¬ 
ful withal. How thoughtful to minister to the comforts of 
hor aged grandmother; how affectionately cheerful to her 
parents; how kind to her brothers and sisters 1 Annie is, 
inshortithe light and brightness of her elegant homo; ay 
more, wore Annie still higher placed in the social soale, or 
ware she in a far humbler sphere, I fseV sure she would still 
be the centre, the life-sjaring, and tlie ornament thereof; for 
Annie’s nature is real, —she is ootnated by noble holy mo- 
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tivea, Yini way believe in Annie, for she is true; and liov 
truth is derived from, a souroo wheroiti she herself can never 
bo dooeivod. 

Well, now it ie past midday, and shd is dressed. How 
praooful is her siinplo oostumo; it Booms like n type of hor 
own fair charaotef! .She is always quietly occupied, and 
there is d cheerful usefulness in all she does. See her on a 
Sabbath afternoon, gently teaching a few poor little ones to 
read and say their childish hymns; see her visiting the 
poor, and hear liow they bless horl Yet not for this .she 
docs it; 0 no, her religion is not for show; unless, indeed, 
you sayit is quietly shown in all *tho bright tenor of her 
• lovely life. Site does not eschew suoiot.v, neither does sho 
lind her whole happiness and excitement therein. .Tn a few 
short words, Annie is what thousands might bo, what I 
trust many are—of a sweet and loving natiiro, trying to 
do good to all around her,/rcc from guile ;—what noble 
Florence Nightingale could not fail to iiavo been, oven if 
the crisis of tlio Crimean war had never made known to the 
wondering world her many many loving singlo-miuded 
virtues. M. H. D. 


A NOSEGAY FOR DINNER. 

It is very dillieult to associate tlio Idc.a of UBcfuliiess with 
flowers; and to boil a bouquet would seem tlu: very height 
of ahsui’dity. In our practical wav, wo do, as a nation, 
pretty well understand how to combine tho beautiful aiul 
tlio itsuful; but we Iiavo not yet attained to the art of effcot- 
ing a marriage between the terrace and the cabbago-gardoii, 
or of prodnoin,g, in n way that shall gratify a refined taste, 
tho simplest necessities of our life. Lady Violet lOoks lovely 
in her laoo and feathers; hut what a close, stifling, rausly 
bole were they laanufaetured in I^liow the poor fingers that 
produced them tretuhle with weakne.ss, fatigue, and tlio 
ab.seiico in them ofa little lioultliy blood! I.ady Violet doats 
on her garden; she lias a thousand pretty pets, whose wel¬ 
fare the liead-gardoiior must keep uppermost in bis mind; 
but slio takes no pride in potatoes,—doo.s not know a cali- 
bago except as a botanic.al curiosity, and wo may bo sure 
'she nemr would listen to a proposal for making salads of 
dahlias. Rut it can bo done, and thereby bangs an idea, 
namely, the union of tlio flower and kitchen garden, which 
heretofore have only glanced defiantly at each other over 
the fence or through tho lattice that separates them; the 
flower-garden alway.s standing on its pride, and frowning 
down the nsofiil cabbages that are compelled to keep their 
plebeian countenances mil of sight from the drawing-room 
windows. 

It is quite true that, however neat the kitchen-garden 
may bo kept, it is not highly attractive to eyes polite, and 
to a certain extent it must ooenpy the rem- of the field, 
whore tlio baggago and provisions are wont to lie; hut it 
I would bo somothiiig new, and might iiitorest many who 
take a pleasure in gardening, to select such things for cul- 
tura as would servo for ornament while growing, and for 
food when out. 

Now this may bo easily done; and whore an amivtour has 
a Ihnitod plot, and is struggling with himself, or mayhap 
disputing with his wifo whether it shall bo wholly kitchen- 
ground or wholly flowoivgardon,—it being too small for both, 
—will not be ditHcult for him to moke such a selection of 
plants as will secure, him many pretty ornaments, and every 
one of them acceptable vegetables for the table. 

In the first place, we have many varieties of handsome 
gourds; the huge mammoth, the oitrouelle, the turban, the 
common vegetable marrow, and the oomioon pumpkin. They 
are all noble ornaments, fit fbr the covering ofa trellis, a bank, 
a wall, or to, grow on poles as ornaments to the borders. A 
row of edible gourds on short stakes ^ a fine appearance. 
People grow the rook-gourd for omam^t only becauso it is 
useless, but disdain the edible varie«es, which in many oases 
are more showy, simply because they suggest ideas that 


mueli-abnsed dish, punipkiu-pio. Whoever wishes to com¬ 
mence siieli a scheme as we propose, "may dash boldly into ■ 
the gourd tribe, and soouro a show of raaguifleeut foliage 
and bloom, and. many a delicato dish besides. They are 
half-hardy, and hence should ho sown in iiot.s indnors in 
March, and transplanted to tho open gi-oupd in May. A 
hotbed or Waltonian case will afford moafis for inising any 
moderate iiniuber, and they will bo found of great serviee in 
many ways. Every body knows that a vogelablo marrow is 
a fine thing with roast beof; but every body docs not know 
that all the edible gourds are as good, when boiled green, 
08 tho vegetable niarrow. The common pumpkin affords a 
splendid dish when cooked in the same way; and the young 
green tops of every oiio of tho edible varieties make the 
must doh'eious dish of greens that oan be catou, far sur¬ 
passing in delicacy the marrow itself, and when cooked are 
of suoli a lovely green as to givo a grace to the most sump¬ 
tuous of tablc.s. 

Then, again, what a noble thing is the common scarlet- 
runner bean! \\niere, in the whole list of trailing plants, is 
there one that surpasses it in beauty? It is tlie^^oor man's 
vino; and were its pods poisonous, instead of being one of 
the riiiest vegetables in cultivation, it would bo tlio rich 
Ilian's pot, and have pretty bowers made for it in conser¬ 
vatories and windows. Another pretty thing among the 
climbers is the love-apple, wliieli is frequently grown as a 
border-ornament; and as it rises in estimation ns a curio¬ 
sity, it goes down in an equal ratio as an exoellont esculent. 
All tho sorts arc good, but the pe.ar-ahaped rod are the pret- 
tie.st and tho best. Raised in heat at the end of March, 
and planted out in a warm aspect and a rich soil at the 
end of May, it will ho found worthy of a well-kept flow'er- 
gardoii; and as its fruits ooino in abundance, they may bo 
pickled green, or boiled as a table-vogetalilo; or, when ripe, 
converted into that very fir.st-class relish, tomato-sauce—a 
rare addition to a well-browned entlot. 

Then there is another very noted and liighly-prijicd 
trailer—the Tvopseolum, or nasturtium. These are splendid 
tilings to cover a sloping bank or a trellis; they flower 
abundantly, and produce one ofthn best of doiiiostie pickles. 
Those who prizo this old favourite should no longer be con¬ 
tent with the conniion orange-coloured kinds, which have 
loose flowers and straggling .stcni.s. The lovely dark Treg/mo- 
lum atroaanguineuin is as fnio a thing as ever graced a 
trellis in a duke's garden ; its lialiit is neat and robust, its 
blossoms beautifully formed and superbly coloured—some 
of them of so deep a tinge as to be nearly black; and 
among its “sports" occur many that are curiously mai’kcd. 
The seeds of this are just as good for pickling us those of 
tho common kinds which we see in cottagers' gardens, the 
oultivntion just as simple, and the effect charming. Its near 
relative, tho Tropmlum tuberoaum, which is a favourite 
window-flower, sold in thousands -at Covoiit Garden, and 
elsewhere, is still'more strictly edible; a fact which will no 
doubt be hew to many who have hitherto looked upon it 
merely as a floral pet. Tho tubers of this variety may al¬ 
most he said to serve as a substitute for the potato, cxcejit 
that it is jnore delicately flavoured than a potato, when 
boiled in a similar way; and they are produced abun¬ 
dantly, when the plant is grown in a light soil, and treated 
in every way the same as dahlias. Half-a-biislicl of tubers 
of large size and lino flavour have been raised froni fivc-and- 
twenty bulbs; so that, as an esculent, this prettj- thing 
would pay for its culture, for every single bulb will cut up 
into balf-a-dozon eyes; and they ripen long before tho 
autumn frosts oan do them harm. 

Now that wo have got amongst tho plants that are 
every where recognised as ornamental, let mo ask if you 
grow that old English favourite, Love-lios-blooding. It Is ^ 
pretty darling, easily cultivated, thrives everywhere, wd iv 
a first-rate vegetable for the table. The gloto ama;raid^ Is 
another of the family equally useful; so is the cockscomb, 
a high-class florist’s flower; and every one of these may bo 
used in precisely tho same way as spinach- A new am a- 
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. ranth hw lately been introduced to thia 
country, and at many of the large estab- 
liebmenta ie regularly forced for my lord’e 
table. It ia the white-stemmed amaranth, 

Amc^anthu tShut, a native of In^a, and 
reqniree to he cultivated under glaas with 
a moderate amoflnt of heat. The ne- 
ceawy conditions are, a rich light soil, 
an ample supply of water, a moist atmo¬ 
sphere, and an average heat of 90*? in the 
day-time, and from 70“ to 75° at night. A 
common melon or cueumber bod and frame, 
made sufficiently high inside for the plants 
to attain eighteen inches in height, would 
be the most suitable place to grow them in. 

Huch sunshine is not noeessary; and with 
the proper heat they may be grown at any 
season of the year. It comes to porfec- 
tion in five weeks from the time of sow¬ 
ing, and is therefore one of the quickest- 
growing esgulents we have. It is used in 
two ways; in one the plants are pulled 
up and cut off just above the roots, the 
leaves are plucked and dressed like spinach, 
and in that way its flavour and wholesomo- 
ness are unquestionable; another mode is 
to trim the stems and side-branches, cut 
them into suitable lengths, and boil and 
serve in the same way as asparagus, when they form an 
elegant and dnviting dish—succulent, tender, and in every 
sense cut and come again.” If simply cut over, the plants 
will push again, and afford a second crop. 

Ladies are particularly fond of egg-plants; thousands of 
them are sold every summer by the florists; and very neat 
and curious things they look in the windows, with their 
waxen fruit, imitating the produce of the poultry-yard. 
Here is another first-class esculent, which our lady-readers 
may first admire and then boil in salt-and-water, and they 
will acknowledge themselves indebted to us for a useful 
hint. But instead of buying one or two at sixpence each, 
why should not the lover of a garden grow a few dozen to 
adorn a stage, a greeiihouse-shelf, or to scatter about the 
window-sills in summer, for both ornament and use 7- As 
fast as the fruits arrive near maturity, they should be re¬ 
moved, and the plants will produce more, so that the beauty 
of the.plants need not be sacrificed; for it is the rule every 
where throughout the vegetable kingdom, that the heaviest 
crop is obtained by a successive removal of the fruit just 
before it ripens. To grow them is easy enough. Baise the 
seedlings in a gentle heat in March or April, and pot them 
off, when largo enough, in such soil as would be used for 
ordinary greenhouse-plants, and thereafter treat them as 
yon would a fuchsia,—plenty of light, moderate moisture, 
and^ full exposure to the air, after the 1st of June. The 
variety ^own as Solanum Melongena ocvlentum is the 
beat; it is prickly on the stem, the loaves, and the calyx. 

^ The oapsicum, is another of tho same class of favourites, 
-—indeed, we usually meet with potted egg-plants and cap¬ 
sicums together; but there is no reason why every lady 
who takes a prifie in family-pickles should not have abun¬ 
dance of pickled capsicums and chili-vinegar without hav¬ 
ing to pay a high price for the fruits; for they may be 
grown jtSft^ the same way as the egg-plants, and are 
every much admired for the curious and gay ap¬ 

pearance of their scarlet pods. All the sorts are good, and 
may be put out j^the garden, either in open borders or in 
pots, after the^^pi week in June; but the annual capsicum 
is the most osefm fqpjnaking chiU-vinegar; and the £Vench 
, sort, known as the Ibmaitm eaptieum, is the best to use 
green os a salad. 

In old |)^s stone crop was a favourite pot-herb; but it is 
too Isti^'ln flavour for the present generation. The tree- 
.trimrolr'w|« another of the old esculents, aidd is adaptable 
/ to'tile modem palate, whether croj^ped above for a salad, oi 
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the roots boiled as a vegetable. Another, 
and the very choicest qf salad-plants, is tho 
Oxalit Deppet, a plai nt present known 
only to those who choice greenhouse 
bulbs. It is an exceedingly pretty thing, 
well adapted for the opeft border, ifplanted 
out in a rich sandy loam in the (hiddle of 
April, and well watered during dry vvcathcr. 
Its foliage is of that delicate charact er com¬ 
mon to the oxalis tribe, and its flowers are 
of a cheerful pink, the calyx marked with 
yellow stripes. It is to be found in every 
bulb-catalogue os a high-class greenhouse 
or border bulb; and those who like it for 
its beautjr will like it all the more when 
they have once tasted its green leaves in 
a salad, or its roots boiled and eaten with 
butter and eggs, or treated in tho same 
way as asparagus. The leaves may also 
be used for putting into soup, like tho 
common kinds of sorrel; they may bo 
eaten with bread and butter, or boiled 
as we boil spinach, and in every case 
are delicate, refreshing, cooling, and anti¬ 
scorbutic. 

We began with remarks on dahlias 
and cabbages, and we shall close with a 
hint to dahlia-growers, that tho petals 
of tho dahlia-blossoms are among tho very best additions 
to a salad. The flavour is delicious, tho wholcsoiiicuess 
not to be denied; and as a last garnish at the top of a 
dish of crisp green vegetables, what con bo more beautiful 
than the petals of dahlias of two or three distinct colours, 
—red, white, and blue; enjoyment, elegance, and health 
combined I 

In tho matter of cabbage, it is not every whore known 
that many of the most charming bouquets that glitter at 
the opera, or that lend a grace to tho breakfast-table and 
bcudoir-windo^, owe their finish to tho very humble Bras- 
sicse which Hodge gives to his pigs, and which pretty Lady 
Violet doats upon as a rare piece of vegetable colouring for 
winter use. Among the many varieties of cabbage, tho 
common Scotch kale is given to strange freaks, and amongst 
its sports is a coloured variety known os variegated kale, 
brought to great perfeetion by tho Messrs. Clarke, of 25 
Bishopsgate Street. From a patch of a . hundred seedlings 
of this variegated kind an artist might select at least fivo- 
and-twenty that would bo worth a study; some of them 
come of a snow-white, tho loaves crimped and curled like 
triple parsley, and edged with emerald green; and the 
texture of these white ones is similar to parchment. Others 
produce heads of tho deepest purple, veined with black and 
carmine-red, and others, again, are of an intensely bright 
rose; and these rose-coloured leaves ore in great request 
during winter by those who make up bouquets. They ore 
used to surround tho flowers; and with yellow and white 
blossoms within, the outside edging of closely-puckered rose- 
coloured cabbage-leaves has a very charming effect. Mr. 
Melville has effected great improvements in these coloured 
kales, and it is becoming fashionable to adorn the walks in 
wildernesses and shrubberies with selected specimens of 
them; their bright colours and elegant forms being very 
acceptable in winter, when so few gay tints are-to bo seen. 
They are grown in the same way as other varieties of kale, 
and ore as hardy and as useful for the kitchen. This is a 
subject that might be extended vastly, perhaps to tho form¬ 
ation of 'a Complete list of ornamental edibles of various 
heights, and habits, and colours, sufficient of themselves to 
furnish any moderate garden-soene; but as our limits ore 
already euausted, we must beg the reader to accept the 
foregoing in the way of a suggestion rather than a perform¬ 
ance completed, and leave it to the cultivator to turn to 
what use he will the several favourites that have been men¬ 
tioned. SanUiBY Hibdkhd. 
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THE DIVINING PEEL. 

By F. SUALI.FIELP. 

I» our review of tho exhibition at the National Institution, 
we comnjended this excellent little picture. The rustic le¬ 
gend has it, that a fallen apple-paring will form, if fortune 
be favourable, the initial-letters of your sweetheart’s name. 
Upon this small hint Mr. Smalllield has produced “ Tho 
Divining Peel.” 

AppUi-parings appear odd love-TTWffiams, if wo may use 
a phrase of tho spirit-rappers; but upon consideration, wo 
can vcoal several examples of their use in this way; we 
particularise one,—tho Grecian legend of Acontius and Cy- 
(lippe. Acontius was a youthful hunter of Cea, desperately 
in love with the matchless virgin Cydippe. Vain hod been 
his prayers and pleading.^ to obtain her grace, till Love, that 
master of all subtlety, instructed hilh to write those w'ords 
upon the rind of an apple: 

“ By Artemis, I will marry Aeon I” 

Armed with this hand-grenade, if we may so call it, he took 
his station in the temple of that goddess, and awaited tho 
presence of Cydippe at a great festival. The reader should 
hero be informed that a vow pronounced in this temple 
by tho name of tho presiding deity was absolutely indis- 
•soluble. Cydippe came, and tho deft Acontius cast into tho 
bosom of her robe tho inscribed apple; thence taking it and 
reading the words, Cydippe became irrevocably bound to 
the ingenious lover whose subtlety made her delude herself. 

L. Ji. 


DUE LETTICE. 

By ASHTON KEB. 

I SAID to Lettiee, our sister Lottice, 

While drooped and twinkled her lashes brown, 
“Your man’s a poor man, a cold and dour man. 

There’s many a better about our town." 

She laughed securely: “lie loves me purely; 

A true heart's safer than smile or frown; 

A nd nothing liarms me when his heart w'arm.s me, 

Let tile world go up or the world go down." 

“ He comes of strangers; strangers are rangers. 

Aye trusting nothing that’s out of sight: 

New folk may blame ye, or e’en defame ye, 

A gown o'er-handled looks seldom white.” 

She raised serenely her eyelids queenly: 

“ My innocence is my whitest gown; 

No ill tongue grieves me, while he believes uie, 
Whether the world goes up or down.” 

“Your man’s a frail man,—was ne’er a hale man. 

And sickness knooketh at ninny a door; 

And death comes making bold hearts cower breaking 
Our Lettiee quivered, but once—no more. 

“ If Death should enter, smite to the centre 
Our small home-palace, all cruinhling down, 
lie will not blight us, nor disunite us: 

Life bears Love’s cross, death brings Love’s crown.” 


AN ALGEEIAN MAEEIAGE. 
By BESSIE B. FABKEB. 


Omb morpin^ came a servant from Algiers to the suburb 
where I was tesiding, bearing the following printed missive 
(in French), jny pwp name and t|ie dates being alone filled 
up in writing; 


“ Je prie, Mademowelle —rr-, de ms fair* fhonneur d* veni 

ffividS' XSS?, pour assisto 
h la o6«bration du manaie de ma fiUe, Madetphlsello la Prin 
oe«e Noflssa Moustapha Paoha, qui am Ueu la douse avriei 
a 9 ueures du soir. 

Beooves, mademoiselle, me* salutatioos W*n distinguies.” 


Here followed an intricate scrawl, which I was informed 
stood for Moustapha. The above was dated 1 Buo de la 
Gazelle. 

It seems that Moustapha, one of the chief Moors in 
Algiers, lost, at the Frencli conquest, much of his properly, 
which had been gradually restored to him. Being on this 
account anxious to keep on good terms with the EuropeaiiK, 
he had taken tlio resolution of inviting a largo number of 
Algerine ladies to the marriage of his daughter,- and iii thi.s 
invitation tlie’English residing here for tho winter were fur 
the most part included. 'Phe young lady was said to ho 
nineteen years of age, tlie bridegroom to be a wealthy pro- 
priotor ofBlidah, and the affair to be on a soale of the 
highest Moorish magiiiflcouco. 

At nine o’clock wo started, ahd having ascended by tlic 
road which winds outside the walls to the top of the town, 
entered at the gate of the Oasbah, and tlienco prepared to 
plunge into tlie tortuous labyrinth of nan-ow' streets com¬ 
posing old Algiers. 

Several Arabs wore lounging about tlie neighbourhood, 
one of whom led us to tho Bue de la Gazelle, in front of a 
largo house, wliose barred windows, half-modified according 
to Fi’onch fashion, were hrilliantly illuminated. Here we 
entered, and liaving shown our notes of invitation to two 
soldiers, who were appointed to watch that none but tliose 
invited gained admission, we ascended a flight of steep 
narrow stairs to the court. At the head of the court stood 
three Moorish gentlemen, one of whom was singularly 
handsome, and attired in a splendid manner. Bound his • 
head was wound a white shawl; he wore whitfc stockings 
aud white gloves, which gave a Parisian finish to liis 
Oriental costume. He received the foreign ladies one after 
another with the politest of bows, and so usliered us into 
the court, in wliieh was passing an extraordinary scone. 

The top, usually open to the sky, was roofed over with 
flags, BO tliat tlie whole formed a iarg^ square hall, on tho 
floor of which sat lialf-a-dozou women playing with might 
and main upon tambours, and eliantiifg in what seemed to 
mo a very lugubrious manner. The combined noise rvas 
deafening, and swelled by tho murmuring voices of more 
women than I ever saw assembled together in my life be¬ 
fore. Every French lady in Algiers must have been there. 
They were crowded like hoes about the cloisters of tho 
court, both upper and lower, and tlironged the small stair¬ 
case ill the corner to such a degree tliat it was nearly im¬ 
possible to pass. As they one and all wore the very stiffest 
of crinoline petticoats, of course tlie confusion was greatly 
inci cased thereby. Tlie rooms opening into the epurt were 
full of Moresques. In one on the ground-floor sat the bride, 
under a sort of tent, of whicli the curtains wore down. I 
was told that her nearest fcinalo relatives .wore with her. 
Bound the walls of the room sat a number ofjvcry; aged 
women, some of whom, oppressed by the heat and the noiSo, 
had already gone to sleep, while others blinked lazily at the 
gazers with the peculiar indifTerence of aspect which none 
but an Oriental can assume. , ■ 

In a room on the upper floor sat, or ra.thof squatted, a 
largo party of tho bridegroom’s fomaib • relativos. I’licsb 
ladies, attired in gorgeous coloured stvifTrand silks, laden 
with gold-lace, aud having on tlioir heads the most inagiiifi- 
oent diamond-tiaras of which feminine heart could oonecivo, 
were eating from a round table about a foot in height, on 
which negresses wore placing one dish after another of 
moat and vegetables. Specimens of fu Itnutc noblcsae though 
they were, tliey were all eating with tlieir fingers, coolly turn¬ 
ing over the separate pieces till tliey secured the morsels 
which pleased them best. Not one of them appeared to mo 
beautiful. Tho Moorish female face is too coarse in its line* 
to please a European; and though the men have much no¬ 
bility of aspect, this gives place in the women to a gentl* 
ignorant expression, which hardly any natural gifts could 
elevate or spiritualise. 

On the opposite side of the house was tho nuptial 
chamber. The bed wa» riobly decorated with gold cm- 
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liroidery, and a large party of French and English ladies 
wore seated it la Turque upon the floors. 

Where was the bridegroom all this while ? He was said 
to be making merry with the male relatives and friends in 
another house; but about him wo could obtain no very 
precise information, fl’liis cstablisluncnt was entirely con¬ 
secrated to the ladies. 

Being asked if I had not soon the bride, and being 
assured that she was meant to be looked at, as the children 
say, I made my way towards her tent, whore, the curtain 
being lifted by a French lady who was .speaking to a Mo¬ 
resque, I saw seated in the shadow u pale immobile figure, 
whieli might have been made of wax, for any sign of life 
whieh it gave. Whether it was heat, or weariness, or a 
dislike to being married, or’erossnoss at being looked at, it 
was impossible to say, so fathomless was the silence of 
expression. There was nothing particular about her dress, 
she not being as yet fully attired for the ceremony. 

The drumming, the chanting, the talking, and the rust¬ 
ling went on without intermission till half-past ton, when 
the heat became so great that we decided to leave; but the 
most ample details of what followed were given to me by 
an English lady. After sitting patiently on the floor, count¬ 
ing eleven, twelve, one, two o’clock, as each hour succes¬ 
sively slipped by,—the heat constantly increasing, and no 
rcfresliniont but a little coft’ee and sweetmeat,—at lialf-past 
two in the morning was heard a redoubled cry ui>on the 
lower story, and lo, the liapiiy bridegroom, with a few male 
• friends, walked into the room. He was a young and very 
handsome Moor, and appeared somewhat nervous, as he 
well might be, having never soon his fair lady. Tlic laws 
of Mahomet forbid all courtship; and though the lady some¬ 
times peeps at her future out of a window, he never seos her 
till the hour of his marriage. All the negotiations are man¬ 
aged by the relatives, and by gossips, who are frequently 
bribed on both sides to giro favourable reports. The male 
friends who formed his cort{ge having disappeared, the 
bridcgi’oom seated himself on the divan, and conversed 
politely with the French guests, turning his eyes nervously 
every moment towards the door whence his future fate was 
to appear. Messages came to the effect that the bride was 
not dressed, and could not possibly bo ready yet, &c., on 
which the unfortunate man took up his polite conversation 
once more. At last, at half-past three, arose a deafening 
noise of drums and chanting; it was in honour of the bride, 
who was coming up-stairs, suirounded by women who walked 
backwards before her, carrying candles. Almost canied by 
her companions, she came forward like a statue, closely 
veiled, and was borne into the room where the bridegroom, 
surrounded by the guests, awaited her. Her two young 
brothers W'ere present, but no other creature of the male 
kind. The ceremony, simple enough, consisted in pouring 
a little orange-flower water into the hand of each, whence 
the other drank, as from a cup. The civil ceremony, before 
the Kadi, had been previously performed with all the neces¬ 
sary fonnalitios. I am told that the bride coquetted, and 
would not allow hei; husband to drink from her hand, and 
that he gallantly possessed himself of the offending mom- 
her, regarding hoV with an air of tenderness, which, under 
the circumstances, must have boon sufficiently absurd. Her 
veil being then raised, he, for the first time, saw the face of 
his wife, which was spotted and spangled all over with gold- 
stars in honour of the occasion. 

And so ended the wedding of the Princess NeCssa 
Moustapba Pacha. 

Five days after the husband appeared at the governor’s 
ball, and was overwhelmed with congratulations; as for the 
lady*, nobody will ever hear any thing more of her. The 
Moresque, once married, disappears absolutely. The veiled 
figures which steal forth to the baths or the cemetery are ab- 
solutqly without individuality; young or old, pretty or ugly, 
of Ipjd* or low class, it is all the same, the veil effaces every 
di^inction.... It is held to be in the highest degree indecor¬ 
ous for a man to ask after the health of his neighbour’s wife. , 


Dr. Foley, who is attached to the civil hospital, and who, 
in conjunction with a colleague, has- published a valuable 
work on Algerine statistics up to 1848, observes, apropos of 
the extreme difficulty of procuring accurate returns of births, 
that the slightest detail of the domestic existence of the 
j wife is hidden under a veil. At present, owing to the rigour 
of the French law of inhoritances, the birth of sons is gene¬ 
rally registered, that of daughters is constantly omitted; 
and the statistics of the female Mussulman population re¬ 
main highly inaccurate. 

When the French entered Algiers in 1830, it was stipu¬ 
lated, among the terms of capitulation, that no private house 
should bo entered. Accordingly the invading army filed 
into the barracks appointed for their rooeption, leaving the 
domestic privacy of the town wholly untoucliod. Unless 
this had boon acceded to, it would have been a war of exter¬ 
mination. 

The Moors rarely avail themselves of the religious per¬ 
mission to marry more than one wife; but divorces are facile, 
and so numerous, that many Moresques now demand to bo 
married under the French civil law, which allows no di¬ 
vorce, and secures a fixed position to the wife and her chil¬ 
dren. The position of a Moorish wife, divorced by the 
fantasy of her husband, and thrown upon a society in which 
a woman has next to_ no chances of gaining her bread, is 
truly pitiable. It is curious that the Jews in Algiers havo 
likewise renounced their facility of divorce, and have taken 
to marrying under the French law. 

Very slowly, but surely, is European civilisation pro¬ 
gressing among this stationary people. The most obvious 
sign that strikes a traveller, in looking at the ghostly-veiled 
figures, which glide about like creatures of another world, 
i.s, that while at Blidah and Medeah the all-enshrouding 
veil barely leaves an aperture by which one eye can avail 
to pick its owner’s way over the rough roads of the interior, 
at Algiers, under the favour of contact with the ideas of a 
more enlightened people, a narrow slit under the forehead 
actually allows to the female pedestrian the iuostimablo ad¬ 
vantage Of both organs of vision. 


THE BOURSE. 


“ The Purse” is literally the name of the handsome edifice 
which serves as the Stock Exchange of Paris. A building 
of the Corinthian order of architecture, as simple in its pkan 
(a’parallelogram) as elegant in its proportions, and isolated 
in a square that bears its name, is the national theatre where¬ 
in dramas of unrivalled interest, and farces of tragi-comic 
power, are acted daily, Sundays and fete-days excepted. As 
soon as the clock strikes one, the curtain rises on a multi¬ 
tudinous dramatis peraonm, who are actors, audience, super¬ 
numeraries,' dirootors, claqueurs, critics, either all in one, 
or respectively by turns. The Bourse is perhaps, at this 
moment, the most vital element of Parisian life. It is hero 
that the heart of the Gallic capital throbs most energeti¬ 
cally; and the reason is plain, Expensive habits strike 
deeper root from day to day amongst the upper ranks of 
French town-society; incomes that su%ed twenty years 
ago_ suffice no longer. The Luxury of the Ago is as fair a 
topic now for poetical censors as it was two thousand years 
ago for the classical authors, from whoso tirades grammar- 
schoolboys derive the inspiration of their weekly themes ; 
and that able censors are not wanting, is proved by Mes¬ 
sieurs Ponsard and Alexandre Dumas, Fils. See, for in¬ 
stance, L’Sonnew et VArgent and Lo Bowrse of the for¬ 
mer, and the Question d'Argent of the latter writer. 

The men of the day, who float with the current, and think 
they must do as others do, are thus driven to search after 
the means both of increasing their revenues and of receiving 
them punctually when the sun rises on quarter-day. The 
public funds, the shares of railways, or of Crfidits, Fonder 
and Mobilier, pay their interest when the clock strikes the 
hour that it is duo, and never ask for delay nor for a lower- 
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ing of their rent, like backward farmers or mortgagees. Con¬ 
sequently the Bourse has put landed property out of fashion. 
Sliares bought for five hundred francs each may suddenly 
run up to two thousand; but no estate, purchased at a fair 
price per acre, is likely thus to quadruple its value by any 
galvanic influence of prosperous times. Therefore mortgages 
ore a drug; and the notary and the estate-agent have to 
abdicate their rank in tho moneyed world to the stock¬ 
broker as to a superior potentate. Wealth is the one thing 
honoured in modern Franco ; and every one rushes where 
wealth may be made the fastest. It matters not that there 
’ also fortunes may bo dissipated as speedily as at tho gam¬ 
ing-table; no heed is paid to the numerous unhappy wretches 
who grasp at great riches, only to fill their arms with desti¬ 
tution and ruin. Tho Bourse continues equally attractive 
to the prodigal spendthrift, to tho respectable substantial 
family-man, to the ambitious aspirant, and to tho sordid 
raiser. The foregoing sentenco is not a rhetorical flourish 
written for antithetical effect, but is really true. Mammon 
is the god before whom the Parisians of tho present day 
fall down and worship. The Legislative Chambers may bo 
shut, tho churches interdicted, tho theatres closed; no 
matter. If the Bourse be open, all tho rest will count as 
nothing. 

Tho Bourse absorbs the thoughts of thousands and thou¬ 
sands of men and women born with reasoning faculties, to 
tho exclusion of other subjects of interest. It supplies 
nevor-failing allusions in overy-day talk. A lady appears 
dressed with unusual splendour; of course the remark is 
made, that her husband must have succeeded in some lucky 
stroke at tho Bourse. Young dandies are observed to bo 
taciturn and grave; thoir thoughts are supposed to be 
occupied by the sorrows, not of love, but of speculation, 
whoso course does not always run smooth. And the excuse 
is admitted as valid and good. Witticisms endless spring 
out of Boursean tendencies. Thus great bankers, like Mon¬ 
sieur Mires, become proprietors of daily papers, in order to 
convert them into financial organs. Henco it has been 
suggested, that a good motto for tho drop-scene of a drama 
inveighing against Bourse transactions would bo, CasHgat 
rklendo, not mores, but Mires. 

“What has become of Tonruesou?” was asked by an 
inquiring friend. " I have not seen him in tho Bourse to¬ 
day. Has he bolted ?” 

“Ho will not be hero. Ho has lost—” 

“ On the Credit Mobilier ?” 

“ No;—his mother.” 

“ Ah 1 In that case I need not bo uneasy. Wo shall see 
him to-morrow.” • 

Not long since, at an evening-party, every body was 
talking about Bourse affairs. Tho lady of tho house on- 
treated them to change the subject, so tho conversation 
modulated out of money into politics. An eloquent descrip¬ 
tion was being given of the terrible cannonade of .Tune 
1848. In tho midst of it (tho deseription) an ex-captain of 
the National Guard sighed deeply, and sorrowfully said— 

“ All, if at that time I had but had the courage I" 

The revolutionary orator continued his narrative of tho 
battle of the Faubourg Saint-Antoino. 

“ 0,” repeated the retired hero, “ if I had but had the 
courage then 1" 

“ Well, tell us what you would have done, if you had 
had the courage. I suppose you would have charged tho 
mob at the head of your company.” 

“ No,” replied tho gallant officer; “ that’s not what I 
mean. If I had but had the courage, I should have bought 
up tho Cinq at fifty-two &ancB, and I should now be twice 
or thrice a millionnaire.” 

What is most extraordinary in Paris is, that little and 
low people mix themselves up. writh Bourse transactions 
quite as much as great and middle.j-claBS people. The 
Jiausse and the laisse, the rise and the fall, are to them 
what the exoitements of the betting-shops are to the low¬ 
est order of London gamblers. Frenoh stock-jobbing is 


of no rank. Tho waters of Paotolus are boldly fished by 
mighty adventurers, whoso nets are strong enough to catch 
a whale; but tho banks of the golden stream are likewise 
haunted by wretched anglers, whose tackle is no better 
than a willow-rod and a bent pin. Almost every Parisian 
passage witnesses every night some vulgar sanhedrim of 
financial nightmen, of rag-pickors of stray shares, of brokers 
of all sorts of monetary marine stores. Very lately there 
livqd in Paris, in the Quarticr Popincourt, a little man who 
was bettor known as JjO Petit Vieillard than by his real 
name. He was forty-six years of age; but his grisly hair, 
his lean figure, his sordid dress, and his stooping shoulders, 
made him look much older than he really was. Ho occu¬ 
pied a small chamber in tho topmost story of a house in 
the Bue Mcnilmontant, and appeared to be in a condition 
nearly approaching to want. He was constantly complain¬ 
ing to his neighbours, and expressing his fear of dying by 
I starvation; for ho said ho hdd nothing to live on but a 
* scanty incomo which a former friend of his family allowed 
! him. Nevorthcloss, it was remarked that ho took great 
interest in the fluctuations of the funds, and of tho different 
shares quoted at the Bourse. Every evening ho used to 
take his station close to a nowsvender’s stall, imploring 
either a chance purcliascr or tho newsman himself to favour 
him with a sight of the financial bulletin. One evening, 
tho Petit Vieillard came homo at seven o’clock, in a state 
of such agitation that tho porter remarked it. 
j “What is the matter with you to-night, monsieur ?” he 
asked. 

“ 0,” replied tho other,*" it is frightful 1 Tho public 
distress is on tho increase. To-day there is a fall of fifty 
centimes (fiveponce English)! What is to come of mo in 
my old age, I should like to know ?” 

He mounted tho staircase muttering and cursing. Next 
day ho did not make his appearance as usual; and tho porter, 
alarmed, knocked at his door. No answer. The comraissairo 
of police was sent for; tho apartment was forced open; tho 
littlo old man had committed suicide by suffocation with 
charcoal-fumes. Great was tho surprise of every ono when 
on opening a drawer in an old commode, in expectation of 
finding the papers of tho deceased, it turned out full of gold 
and silver coin. A minute search of tho room was then 
made; and tho result was the dnscovery of forty thousand 
francs, partly in specie, but principally in shares, vouchers, 
bills, .and other negotiable pqpers. 

It is evident that moralists, satirists, and oven states¬ 
men, may declaim in vain against a passion so ardent and 
wide-spread as that of Bourse speculation. They will bo 
listened to as congregations listen to popular preachers: the 
preacher is followed, and so are tho sins ho denounces. To 
protend to reform or correct frequenters of the Bourse, is an 
imitation of Xerxes’ whipping the sea. You may stir up a 
little froth and foam with tho tips of your rods ; but the im¬ 
mense, deep sea ebbs and flows as if nothing had happened. 
Tho Bourse is neither a corporate body, nor a national vice, 
nor a fashionable folly, whose abuses you can correct; it is 
a grand integral part of tho social cosmos, like the atmo¬ 
sphere or the ocean which envelop our globe. It bears on its 
buoyant bosom the I’renoh world and its fortunes; into it 
all the affluent streams of riches discharge their contents, 
which are emptied therein, deposited at tho bottom, or vola¬ 
tilised into vapour. If we only substitute gold for iron in 
the tale, tho Bourse is the loadstone-mountain of tho Arabian 
Nights, Whether tho frailest skiff or tho mightiest mer¬ 
chantman comes within tho sphere of its attraction, every 
tiny nail or trifling napoleon, every heavy anchor or solid 
estate, flies away straight to the magic mass, leaving the un¬ 
happy Sinbad to float as best ho may on his raft of boards, 
or the wre^jj^f his fortune. 

It is nomoro than just and candid to allow that the 
Bov^-se derives its attractive power quite as muoh from the 
spirit of the times as from the selfish propensities inherent 
in all mankind. Wo live, not .in an imaginative, but in a 
business-like age. Wo have isthmuses to out through, new- 
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discovered ooimtrios to clear and plant, antipodes to join 
together by a bond of steam, and cohtiuents to animate by 
a nervous and circulating system composed of railways and 
electric telegraphs. For all these enterprises capital is re¬ 
quired; but as tiio petty capitals of individuals would be 
unavailing, aggregate capital must be recruited throughout 
the land to form by combination a rosi»tle.ss agent. Tlio 
Bourse stimulates tlio innate avarice of tlio human heart; it 
draws from its secret hole the hidden hoard; it makes men 
gane at their possible profits througli a wondrous multiply- 
ing-glass, called Credit; and tlie Bourse is thus the parent 
and guardian of many a project of groat public utility which 
could never have boon accomplished without its support. 

Tlio Imlitvtion wliich wo now call Bourse arose from 
the noocssity of putting a restraint on the wild stock-jobbing 
wljich continued to exist after the fall of Law and his sys¬ 
tem. Tlie government declared null and void all transac¬ 
tions that should bo made afithout the intervention of per¬ 
sons commissioned by authority. A certain supervision was 
tinis maintained over the excesses into which commercial 
gambling might rush. Such was the origin of the Parisian 
Bourse, and of the corporation of Agmtt tie Cliangf, or 
stockbrokers. The present edifice of the Bourse is a child of 
the first Kevolution. Business having been transaeted for a 
time in the eliureh of the Petits-PBres, it was resolved, after 
tlio restoration of public worship, to instal the Bourse in a 
monumental building worthy of a great city ; and capitali.st3 
and merchants were ])roviaionnlly accommod.atcd in the old 
seene-rooin of the Opera. Tlio state possessed, in the heart 
of Paris, an imiticnse extent of land, whicli had been oeen- 
pied up to 1790 hy the convent of the Fillcs de Saint-Tliomas 
d'jSqnin. A portion of this gi'otind was granted to tlio city 
ofPari.s, on condition of building at their »wii expense a 
magnificent palace. The work was begun in virtue of an 
imperial deeroo, dated Marcli 16tli, 1808, and was not eom- 
jiletcd till 1827, although the inauguration took place on the 
.3d of November 182G. Its leading features arc an external 
colonnade,—exceedingly lofty, but of so little depth as to 
aflbrd no shelter against either sun or rain,—and a vast 
central hall, lighted from above, in which a want of air is 
•always felt, and which at certain times of the year is gloomy 
and damp. Forgetting these defects, it is a magnificent 
temple, which the ancient Greeks might have worthily 
dedicated to Mercury,—their god of commerce and of theft. 

Till the close of the past year, admission to this cathe¬ 
dral of speculation was gratiritous ; hut the throng was so 
enormous, and often so inconvenient, that it was determined 
to chock it by demanding a franc from every visitor Who 
slioiild not compound for his admission by a monthly or an 
annual subscription. What the numbers must have been 
when there was no pecuniary impediment to their ingress 
may bo guessed from the fact, that, after the impost, the 
various persons who eamo to take part in the operations of 
the groat money-market amounted to upwards of 11,000 
d«ily. Such an innovation eould not bo allowed to pass 
without its paying the tax of a joke. 

“ Why do they make you give a franc before they let you 
enter the Bourse?” asks a juvenile speculator of an older 
practitiolier. 

“ Because they know that when they lot you out of the 
Bourse you will not hove a franc left to pay with.” 

Yon deliver, therefore, your tenpenny toll, and you enter 
the vast area, which is pUved with gold and with utter des¬ 
titution and misery. Yon look around j'ou, and exclaim, 
“ Wiiat n fine palace is this!”—just the remark the Sprat 
uttered when be turned Up hiS eyeS towards the roof of the 
wliaje’s month. You may sow your money on that soil, and 
you may reap deceptions. A more pietbriai, as well as a 
safer point of view, is the upper gallery. Which runs round 
the grand hall. 'Thence you behold a noisy mixture of melo¬ 
drama' and patitomMUe< in the midst of which it would twein 
impossible to s^’4*p a milk-score; or to bargain for i doken 
beiTuigs. giwiyit milliotiff inay Change hands in ti minute 
or two, and a shoal of small fortunes may hive deSirted 


their former owners, to assemble in the maw of some keen 
shark of the Boui'so; 

The central hall serves as the exchange both of mer¬ 
chandise and the public funds. It is open from one to five 
o’clock; but the sale of public effects is closed at three. At 
the further end of the grand hall an enclosure, called the 
Parquet, separated fi'om the body of the building by a breast- 
high palisade, is reserved for the agente de change. In the 
centre of tlie Parquet is another circular enclosure, called 
the Corbeille, or basket, on which the agentt de cltange lean 
in a ring, offering to each other the stock they have to sell. 
Every time that a sale ou comptdnt alters the exchange, the’ 
price is audibly announced by a crier. At the end of every 
day’s transactions the ageiitt de change meet, to state, by 
their syndic, the course of stock and exchange. The cour- 
ticTi de commerce assemble in like manner to fix the price- 
current of divers inerolinndise. 

Tlie agents de change, meeting in their Parquet, are prin¬ 
cipally occupied with transactions in the public funds, whe¬ 
ther French or foreign, in railway shares, and In tliose of 
the bank, the CvBdit Mobilier, and so on. They receive a 
ooinmiisioii of a quarter pur cent. Tlieir number is limited 
to sixty ; but, in defiance of the law, they have almost all 
of them tliree or four associates, or partners, who are vulgarly 
called thirds or quarters of agents tie cJuinge, —as we call a 
tailor the ninth part of a man. The priqo of their places 
(wliieli are purchasable, like commissions in the Englisli 
army) varies from six hundred thousand to a million francs, 
besides other heavy charges in the shape of caution-money, 
license, .suretic.s, and .similar imposts. Notwithstanding 
which, they handle such enormous sums, and their chances 
of profit are multiplied to such an extent, that they com¬ 
monly make a clear ineomo of a hundred tlionsand francs, 
and sometimes double that sum. lii spite of their title, the 
Parisian agents de change have given up the negotiation of 
ibreign bills of oxohaiige, as well as the practical business 
of moncy-cliaiiging. The latter servieo is performed by 
shopkeeping chantjenrs, of whom their are thirty-five, desig¬ 
nated by name and address in the Annuuire de Commerce. 

'J’he intermediaries recognised by the law for the com¬ 
mercial operations transacted at the Bourse are styled cour¬ 
tiers. There are courtiers of merchandise, courtiers of assur¬ 
ances, maritime courtiers for the freight of vessels, and 
courtiers gourmets, or epicurean courtiers, for wines. ’J'lie 
first, who amount to Sixty in nunibor, have the solo right of 
conducting the purchase and sale of every species of mer- 
cliaiidiso at the Bourse, by auction or otherwise, and of offi¬ 
cially announcing the price-ourrent. But their office, which 
costs from sixty to erghty thoiisand*francs, would bring in 
only a moderate income, If they stuck to their part as go- 
botwoens in serious transactions; but the majority of these 
gentlemen disdainfully abandon to the courtier matrons all 
articles wliich are not subject to stock-jobbing, confining 
themselves to articles of speculation, such as oau-de-vie, 
soaps, and oils, since they reap from them S, larger profit; in 
eonscquenoe of the perpetual reottrrehoe of fictitious opera¬ 
tions. The courtiers of assurance against loss at sea, of 
whom theta arc but eight, make larger and more legitimate 
profits; their place is therefore worth the Sum of from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty-five thousand francs, or 
from four to five thousand pounds sterling. The courtiers 
who confine themselves to the negotiation of vaUii/rt indus- 
triclles usually charge an eighth per cent On the alftbunt of 
the transaotious effected, when the price ot the valeur 
reaches five hundred francs. For inferior edfeiies the charge 
is generally fifty centimes per Hire ; but business may be 
transacted for half-commiSsiOtt when it is important and 
continuous. All business done at the Bourse is generally 
Settled after Bourse; that is, from three to five o’clock of the 
same day, or the next day before BoUtSe, froin nine o’clock 
till noon. 

The Parquet, the stage of the grand thektre of the 
Bourse, has also Its side-scenfts, or eonHiiiH; Whence the 
riahie of etmlissiers gl'ven to the farlous spocnlators who 
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hang about the offaklrts of the Parc^uet. A certain JUlmher 
of these are poraons whh nianage to interfere in Btdek-jobbing 
tranaaotiona without being regularly eom«ils8ionod to do 
so. They are designated marroni, or "chestnuts,”—the 
word also meaning “runaway slates:’’ why, is not clear; 
the etymology is obscure. The agents marroni and the 
courtiers marrons owe their position entirely to their own 
intelligence, to their activity, ahd to the ooufidenee of their 
clients, and also to the want which the public eaperi- 
enocs of agents for the negotiation of property which is 
despised by those great personages the agents de change. 

It will have been already perceived that the Bourse has 
expressiema of its own, to whioh no French dictionary will 
give the uluc. They arc technical terms, whose meaning 
cannot be given in a short dcAnition, but demand each a 
brief treatise to explain them. To buy <1 dioouvert, to buy 
it prime; to vary the same act by iierformiiig it au comp- 
tant, tl terme et ferme, it temte et ft prime; lever sa prime, 
ahandonner iaprime, and other phrases for which there is 
no English equivalent, would require more space for their 
clear interpretation than can be allowed Ibr the whole of 
this article; and they demand almost as much Study for 
their thorough comprehension ns is suffieieht for passing a 
decent mathematical exuininatiou. 

It is a efiaracteristie detail of etiquette that the agents 
de change, within their Parqnet, remain uncovered. They 
are at home, as it were, and are doing the honours of their 
mansion to the public. The courtiers, .scattered over the 
area Of the hall, are also uncovered; they make a point of 
observing the same politeness as the agents de change, 
and likewise, perhaps, of showing that they belong to the 
cstablislnucnt. Another curious fact is, that till lately the 
Salic law was in force at the Bourse; ladies were excluded 
during business-hours, not only from the floor of the build¬ 
ing, but even from the gallery of the first story, from which 
they were turned out by a former President of the Tribunal 
of Gommerce. It required a no loss powerful influence than 
that of the Kevolution of February to effect the readmission 
of females to the gallery, which they boldly stormed as 
soon as the api)ortunity occurred, and have maintained firm 
possession of ever since. . E. S. Dixon. 


Italtaitd Hlagti^rnc. 


fThe Kdltors of the Nationai. Maoazisk oannot return unsvellablo 
I’aporR. except in cases where it may aoom doeirable to communicate 
with the writers.] 


Not long since the Times devoted an article to the fortunes 
of a certain ex-Chanccllor of the Exchequer, who ha.s risen 
to power from comparative obscurity. His position, like tlio 
well-known shield in the fable, was painted by the writer 
with a white obverse and a black reverse. On one side of 
the mental scutcheon were depicted the honours of him who 
achieves greatness by intellootual prowess. On thC other 
side, wo had the bar sinister, supposed by some to bo appro¬ 
priate to the mitt whose titles have Veen Seised rather than 
inherited. On the one side We found a Stigma; on the other 
a eulogy. Here the inscription ran, "Hero ofBomance!” 
there, “ Political Adventurer!” 

These two epithets are quoted from the leading journal, 
whieh leaves its readers to judge as to the fitter appellation. 
The question is raised, moreover, not as to an individual 
(and we beg distlrictly to state that we are not so arguing 
it), but as to a class. It is a question, not as to the moral 
bias which may either exalt or degrade mental endowments, 
but, as stated by the Times, the point at issue is simply the 
claim, of intellectual power to respect. 

We suppose that what the ZYmeS loadet assumes must 
be gtahted, .that the man Who wins for himself a position 
to Which ho was not born is still regarded by many as a 
mere “Adventurer or Intruder.” Now we think it high 
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time that those who are the objects of such a belief should 
bo more earnest than they have yet been for tlicir own dig¬ 
nity, and that those who are the holders of sueli a belief 
should be left more utterly than they have yet been to the 
liolplessnosB of their own dotage. 

It i.S Surely almost a truism to say,'tliat no claim to social 
esteem can be so valid as that which resides in the person¬ 
ality of tlio claimant. The man who makes liis way by 
force of cliaracter and mental power, holds his charter to 
respect under the very signature of Nature herself. She 
dubs him knight on the field of life because he baa taken its 
strongholds by individual valour, and not witli birth or for¬ 
tune for allies. The iniluoueo ho wields is of the uoVilest 
kind, because it rules tlie reason and the sympathy—“ tlio 
immortal part”—of hi.s follows. Other kinds of influence 
are gained by accident; tliis springs from law. Other 
foms.of honour may be conferred upon a man; this has its 
Boureo within him. Other distinctions may cease at tlio 
will of tlio bestower; this i.s inalienable. Other titles may 
be inherited and transmitted ; this admits not of snecession. 
The man lives—tliere is a now power in tlio world; ho dies 
—there is a void. 'Monstrons, then, is the logic which would 
pervert the plainest instincts of right, and distort the very 
credentials of honour into a repro.aeh. 

It has been over true that the Mental Worker, — the 
poet, pliilosopher, theoretical politician, or man cif science,— 
becomes nltiinately tlie'riiler of bis kind; Imt in past ages 
the proofs of tliis fact were not djreet and obvious, and dis¬ 
belief in the fact itself was therefore excusable. It needed 
a keener insiglit than could fairly be demanded from aver¬ 
age observers to perceive how the re.asonings of a Bacon, 
the ooneeptions of moral truth embodied or uttered by a 
Shaksi-eke, ouitlio discoveries of a Newton,— the very life 
of popular thought, emotion, and knowledge,—gradually pro¬ 
duced public opinion,—that opinion whieh dictates policies, 
collects or disb.andS armies, or regulates the social economy 
of empires. The coriricotion in this respect between c.ause 
and efl’eet, though real, was not self-evident; and men 
might bo pardoned if tlioy forgot the bard, tlio sago, or the 
discoverer in tlic minister or the general. The actor was on 
the sceno, the drainatio mind of the world was behind it; 
and it w.aS neither wonderful nor altogether censurable if 
the brilliant performer, wliether in armour or ermine, liorc 
away general homage to the exclusion of creative genius. 
In onr daj'S, however, no sueli grounds for misapprehension 
exist. With us the Thinker is 'dircotly the Actor. Not 
only do individual writers address the entire people, but 
the press, in the sense of journalism, wields an influence 
before undreamt of. Without disparagement to any Other 
estate, it can scarcely be doubted that the dominant influ¬ 
ence now resides with the Fourth Estate. It is the press 
whioh at once iiroduces and reflects opinion; the press which, 
as a lover, moves the force tliat moves Cabinets ; the press, 
embodying the national thought, that says, “ Let there bo 
war," and floating arsenals throng the deep; the press 
that bears across an ocean the claim of desert or the cry of 
wrong,—that beooinos a People’s Almonet to its famishing 
defenders,—that beStOws honours where a government has 
witlihold them, or degrades them into toys if unwortliily 
oonfeiTod,—that supplies the test for social worth and the 
spur to social progress,—that, like the heart of popular 
thought, pours its vital flood into every vein of the system, 
and receives back for its own life tiie healthful force wliich 
it has dispensed. 

Nor, looked at in its final results, is the power of journiil- 
ism less beneficent than extensive. Its solo agencies are 
those of fact and coniuient. It can prosper only by the 
assent of mankind. If it represents various, and sometimes 
partial, phases of truth, there is all the surer guarantee that 
every particular fact bearing upon the point at issue Will be 
disclosed, and that no reasoning will prevail in the end 
except that whioh can enlist facts for its support. Yet this 
influence of journalism, so vast and so healthy, is hut the 
obvious sign of the power whioh inheres in that great 
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Anxious SUSVENBK. BY r. K, MORRIS. 
[Booiet; of Brltiili Artiita.} 


Contrasts are good, but not such contrasts as these. Yet 
different from them, and more momentous, were other things 
that thi%ughout the evening incessantly arose, making Jean 
start like one who, trying to walk steadily, is always tread¬ 
ing here on a thorn and there a sharp stone,—those little 
things which involuntarily, unconsciously, are the betrayal 
of love’s decay. 

She took her work, Lord Brlistovm sitting by her idle. 
She asked him mechanically, where he had been all the 
week; and he answered, in a sort of apology, giving a long 
list of engagements “impossible to avoid." 

“ I did not mean that; I know you must be very much 
occupied. You were at the drawing-room on Thursday?" 

“Yes, it was neoessary; returning from abroad, anth 
expecting soon to go back, on the diplomatic business I told 
you of.” 

Joan bent her head. “Lady Bmily was there. I saw 
her dressed. She looked very beautiful, did she not?" 

“I"believe so." 

Here my mother broke in with L^y Emily’s message, 
and how, finding Lord Erlistoun here ud Jean absent, she 
would not stay. “ She was rather cross—^if so sweet a crea¬ 
ture oould be cross. I fancy her gay life does not' suit her; 


she looks neither so well nor so happy as she did six 
months ago.” 

Lord Erlistoun’s was a tell-tale countenance at best; it 
told cruel tales now, and Jean saw it. Hers expressed less 
of doubt or pain than infinite compassion; but when ho 
looked up, ho started as if he could not boar her eyes. 

“ What are you so busy about? You ere always busy.” 

“ I am correcting counter-point exercises of my pupils.” 

“Those pupils!” ho repeated with irritation. “Mr. 
Browne, cannot you, whose influence here seems at least 
equal to my own, represent how unnecessary, how^ ex¬ 
ceedingly unsuitable it is for Miss Dowglas to continue 
taking pupils ?” 

“ She never had any until now, with the exception of 
Lady Emily Gage.” 

He was silent. 

Jean said gently, " My pupils do me no harm, but good. 
To work is necessary to me. I have worked all my l^e; I 
believe it always will be so.” 

" What do you mean ?” 

“ I will tell you another day.” 

“Jean—Miss Dowglas—I trust that you—" 

“ Hush, pray; 1 said another day.” 
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Lord Erlistoun somowiat haughtily assented. Eot tie 
rc.st of the evening ho talked chiefly to iny mother dtid me; 
scarcely to Jean at all. But just before leaving) hb dritv 
her a little aside. 

“ I have never, in the short time Since my fettiHi) IjCon 
able to have speech with you alone. May I Ball frt-tnor- 
row ; and in the moan time will you please me hjr aebcptlug 
this ?” 

Ho placed on the third finger of her left hand a ring 
biasing with diatnomia. Before she could speak, lie was 
gone. 

During the short time I remained after him, Joan sat 
where ho hud left her, the t!hg Still flasllihg on her haini, 
which was now beginning to lose its sllapoly ronndrieSS, 
and grow thin and worfidookifig, like an old woman’s 
hand. 

Next day, a carriage and pair astonished Mineifig Lane ; 
and in the dim oflice, wdiioh, «t this time of the afternoon, I 
nsn.'dly had all to myself, erilered Lord Krlistoun. He was 
evidently in much agitation. 

“Pardon me, I will not detain you two mltttitos; hut 1 
wislied, before waiting Upon your eou.siti, to flSk you if you 
had in any way counselled or influenced this letter?” 

My surprise was enougli to testify my total ignorance. 

“ I thought so ; I always know yon for a man of honour. 
You would .suggest notliing that could compromise mine. 
Head this, aud judge hetweeu tis.” 

The idea of a third party judging hetweeu two lovers! 
I hesitated. 

“ 1 beg you to read it; you being in some SenSe her 
guardian, 1 claim this as rriy right.” 

A brief letter: 

“ Mt hear Fiuend, 

Witli tiii,s I roturn your ring. Some day I may takS from 
you some other romombranco, as from a friend to a friend j-but 
—no ring. 

VVliat I have for aomo time wished to Say, I now think it 
better to write; uainoly, to ask yon to remove from your mind 
any feeling of being engaged to me. The reasons Wnioh made 
mo ulw.ay.s rosist any formal etigagelnent on yOilT psrt hare 
proved just and right. You Were always free j Vou rethttirt free, 
i knew you bettor than yon ktteir yottrSslf, aho 1 do nOt east 
upon yoti tho .shadow of iilanio. 

t bulievo tliat once yon loved inO dearly; that, in sofne do- 
groo, yon will always love mo; but not with the fnll aad perfect 
love tliat you owe to your wife, or tliat alone 1 oould oonsout to 
roeelvo from my husband. Tlioroforo I am determined to rs- 
main, as I shall bo always. 

Your ainooro aud aft'oetionato friend, 

Jean Dowolas.” 

“ Well, Mr. Browne ?” 

My heart boat horribly; yot I could not but answer biiu. 

“ J am sure my cousin means what is hero written, and 
that in the end it will be better thus for both.” 

^ “^And by wlmt rigid—But I forget, I requested your 
opinion. Now it is given, will you further favour me by 
accompanying me to Pleasant Row?” 

The young man’s state of mind was so obvious, that, .as 
Jean’s noarost aud only friend, I resolved to go. We scarcely 
■ exchanged a word till we wore in licr presence. 

Lord Erlistoun advanced haughtily. “ Miss Dowgias, I 
intrude inconsequence of a letter veocivoil;” hut at sight 
of her ho broke down. “ Jeaii, what is your moaning ? What 
have I done to offend you ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

" 'I'heu explain youtBclf. I must have an explanation.” 

At Ills violence, Jean turned as white as marble; but 
once npre, with the feeling higher than any thing that 
wcknon call “ proper pride,” which had made her from tho 
very coinmehoemout of his passion tohiidor hlni aud his 
good first, she eontrolied herself. 

“ Before I answer, answer mo one Word tiuljf; I know 
you would never either say or act a falsehood. Do yoti love 
mo as you did throe years ago ?” 

He did not reply ; he dared hot. 


" T1(*>J) Ikliatever men’s code of honour may be, in tho 
sight of wBi It Would bo utter dishonour in you to many 
me.” 

My mother left ihk room ; I would have followed, but 
Lord ErlUtOtih called toB back. “Stay. My honour, wbieb 
this lady calls ihtb ^tiCStlon, requires that at this painful 
crisis I shotfid listc Witnesses.” 

He tiled addressed <tean. “ I am to understand that you 
e'criisider hatld imWerthy of your acceptance ?” 

“ I did dot say dliworthy; but you know,” steadily re¬ 
garding liith,—“you know wall there does not now exist 
betWflSft foti and die tho only thing Which makes marriage 
fight or hdiy.’’ 

“ Wliat 1 * that, if I may ask yoft to name it ?” 

“ I/ove. Dndcrstadll me, 1 never doubted your honour. 
I know you would marry mo, ho to mo most faithful, 
tender, and kind; but that is not all; I must Iiavo love. 
No half-heart, charitably, generously given. My liusbaiid’s 
whole heart, or done.” 

“ Is it tho old Complaint of my ‘faithless temperament’? ” 
said Lord .Erlistoun bitterly. “ Because you were not my 
‘ first love,’ as the pliraSe is ?” 

“No, I tiiii dot so foolish. Most men’s last love i.s safer 
than their first, —yoUrs Will bo ; but it tnuil be flic last. I 
liad best tell you tho whole truth.” Jean spoke quickly 
and exdti’dly, as if out of long pent-up endurance. “You 
used to call me an aiigcd ; hut I. am a mere woman,—.a veiy 
faulty Woman tOo. 1 know what jealousy is; hard to bear 
in friendship) Worse in love ; but in marriage 1 could not 
bear if. It Wodld lnad<lcn me ; it would make me wicked, 
'riierefore, fevon for my own sake, 1 dare not marry yo>i.” 

“ Daro not ?” 

“ Do not bfl angry; I hlamo you not; but let us uot 
sliut our cyOS otl the truth. Love can change, .and does. 
Better in & lover, Where it is still remediable, and excusable, 
th.an in a iiu.sbsnd, Whoin even to forgive would bo in some 
measure to despise.” 

“ Tou despi.se me? 0, Jean!” 

At the anguish of Ills tone her composure melted .away 
in a moment. 

'“No, no! you could Hot help it; it was 1 that ougiit to 
have known: 1 was a woman, you were only a boy; it was 
natural—it was almost right you should change.” She 
knelt down by the table wliero he leant, his hands before 
his faeo. “I did not moan to hurt you so. Nugent, Nu¬ 
gent !” 

“ You despise me,” he repeated, “ and you have reason, 
for I desjtise myself. No, Jean, I cannot tell you a false¬ 
hood ; 1 do uot love you—in that way.” 

Perhaps the truth, liitlierto verbally unconfirmed, had 
not till then come upon her in its total irrevooablenesa, 
for Je.sn slightly shivered. Lord Erlistoun Went on pas¬ 
sionately : 

“ 1 know not how it came about; I do not know mySelf 
at all; but it is so. For months I have been a coward and 
a hypocrite; every day has been a torment to me. To 
escape, 1 was going to make myself a hypocrite for life. 
Jean, don’t despise me—pity me.” 

“ I do.” 

“ Will you help mo?” 

"I will." 

She separated, rtnd took fast hold of one of his clenched 
hands,—a lover’s hand no longer; then looking round, with 
^a faint movement of eyO aud lip, she dismissed me from the 
roOm. 

Once the bell rang to send away Ijord ErHstoun’S enr- 
ri.age; and once afterwards Jean come to tho door, and Colled 
my mother. 

“ I v;ant a piece of broad and a glass of wine.” 

. When wo came in, Joan was standing by hinq while ho 
ate and drank this laSt sacrament Of parting. He needed it; 
for he was ghastly pale, and hfs hands shook like a pcTSbn 
in ague. . What he had told her mtist have coit him mdbh; 
but evidently every thing was told. 
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Jeaii spoke. “ Aunt, and cousin liark, Lord Briistoun 
wishes to hid you good-by. He'is going abtoad again im¬ 
mediately. AVhon he returns, I have told him ho will find 
us all his faithful/rieuds," with unmistakable emphasis on 
the word. No further explanation. 

Ho staid a little longer, resting his head hack on the 
sofa, while Jean sat watching him. 0, what a look it was! 
Scarcely of love, but of inexpressible tenderness, like a 
mother’s over a suffering child. Passion burns out; personal 
attachliieut dies out; the desire of individual appropriation 
altogether vanishes aWay; but I believe this tenderness 
over any thing once loved ,to be wholly indestructible. 
Shame upon any man or woman who would wisli otlierwiso! 
for to kill it, would bo to kill the belief in love itself, to 
doubt which is the very death of the sodl. 

Lord Briistoun rose. Jean said she would walk with 
liiin a little way, and ho sat down ag.T.in without opposition. 
He Seemed totally guided by her. Only once, as if some 
irritating tliouglit would not be ccntrolled, I heard him 
whisper, 

• “ It is useless; I cannot consent. You must not tell 
her,” 

“I must; it is only right. Nothing is so fatal in love 
as concealment. I must tell her every thing." 

“Jean!” 

“ You arc not afraid of me ? Of me, Nugent 

At that, the only reproach she had ever made, he yielded 
utterly. “ Only writi! to me. 'riiia suspense will he in¬ 
tolerable until yon do.'”' 

“ 1 will write—once.” 

“ Not again ?” 

“ Not Ugain.” 

He looked np ; just a little lie sdw—if a man ever could 
see into a woman’s heart. 

“ One word. Say you are not unhappy ?” 

.Teaii paused r. moment, then replied; “ J believe It l.s not 
the will of Qod that any one of hi.s creatnres should have 
the power of making another permanently imh.appy.” 

“ And you forgive mef” 

Jean stooped over him .as he sat, and kissed him on the 1 
forehead ; the first kiss she ever gave him, and the last. | 

They Went out of tiie liouso togctlier, walking slowly j 
ann-in-arra along the quiet streets, where lamps were heing j 
lit in snug parlours, children fetched in from phay to bed, , 
and liard-working Imsbands waited for, late coming home, j 

There is hero a biirying-groiiml, surrounded with liouBcs j 
now, hut tlieii only shut in by a railing, through whtoli one ' 
could catch lioth siglit'and scent of the floWers which grew ! 
luxuriantly over and about,, bordering the graves. At the 
cornet of this railing, 1 Saw Joan Howglas and Lord Erlis- 
toun pause, stand a minute aS if Witli clasped hands, then 
their ways parted. Ho went on towards town; she walked 
slowly hack without turning. 

No ; on the pathway which with her here ended, we re¬ 
turn no more! 

One heart at least bled for thee, Jean,— my Jean. 

At safe distance, I followed her to Pleasant Rctfr; but 
she passed the door. Thenoe, up streets and down streets, 
with a pace sometimes rapid, sofhetimes heavy and slow, 
along the familiar places that had been, as I once called 
them, her " Holy Land," keepng out of her sight, hut novor 
losing sifeht of hfer, I followed my cousin, Jean Dowgias. 

At last sho wetit back to the corner of the cemetery, tho 
SfWt where Lord Briistoun had left her. There for many 
niinutes she stood, leaiiiqg on the railing, looking across 
over the graves. 

I let her stand. Better that she should bury her dead 
out of her sight. "Who is there among us that has not at 
some time done likewise? 'Who is there that itl all this 
bnsy world does not own Some graves ? 

At length I crossed over, and ttmehed h*r 6ti the afm. 

“ Joan.” 

'• 0, Mark; take me home, take ttik hoAe!" 

I took her home. 


A PATTERN OF PARTNERSHIP. 


A NEW edition has been lately published of a delightful and 
at the same tirab a wonderful work. There are hooks,—and 
tills is onc,-»-whlch puxzlo tlio reader lo gue.ss liow they 
came into the world; they arc so full of novel nialtev, 
gleaned from no one knows where, in such an aceuimilatcd 
mass, that they cannot have been written on ordinary paper 
with ordinary pen and ink. Human fingers would ho iii- 
eoinpotcnt to execute the task of so eommittiiig them lo 
writing, not to mention composition, arrangeiiiont, and cor- 
rcotion. Tlio volumes iimSt have grown from a stem like 
gourds, or have arrived unexpectedly by night by tlio Parcels 
Helivery Company, as valentines and babies do; or their 
authors must have folind them lying in a bundle liy tlio 
roadside at dusk, or in an old faniily-chost in a dark eoh- 
webby closet. We can conooivo the jirintintj of tho most 
pondormis treatises, because printing is the work of a multi- 
tudo of hands; hut wo have a difiieiilty in imagining their 
being transcribed by this solo agency of four fingers and a 
tlinrab. Hence probably arises the popular notion, that 
succes.sful authorship is an easy nohicvcnieiit; that all that 
is wanted is the talent, tiio gift, the geiiliis; that with that 
a young mati, not troubling liiitisolf witli study or luciilnl 
labour, has only to sit down before his open «-riting-case 
to dash off a thing wliieli .shall estahlisli his fame, while 
picking his teeth and himiniing the last now ballad in the, 
interval between breakfast luid luncheon time. “It is like 
finding so niUnh money in tlie .street,” observiul a lady, in 
allusion to gciitleuieii who butter their bread by periodical 
cssaj'-writing. But the late reissue, in a mucli clieajier 
form, of our good old friend Kirby and Spence’s Iixtroduction 
to Entomology tends to dispe.I the plea.siiig delusion, tliat 
great literary piu-foririaiiccs can he completed witluuit dili¬ 
gent care and industry. 1 u.se the epithet “diligent” in its 
original sense of “ loving;” a iiuin minst love his work to do 
it well. 

This seventh edition contains an Appeiylix relative to 
tile origin and pvogre.ss of tho .work, wliieli was the labour 
of the leiiSuri'-hours of six years. It is well worth tho con¬ 
sideration of a,spirants in letters. 'The luitbors, in following 
the plan wliieli they had chalked out for themselves, had to 
wade through jdlcs of volumes, often to glean .scarcely more 
tiian a single fact; they had lo undertake imiiicroiis ana¬ 
tomical and teeliiiological inve.stigalious; they had lo keep 
up a long oorre.sjioiideiice, almost as Vmlky as the entiro 
work; and their profit, ifbj' great chatieo there should he 
any, could not he e.xpcetcd lo repay even the cost of tho 
hooks required for rofereneo during their undertaking. A 
ratlicr up-hill prospect tliat! 

As tile joint writers resided at a distance,—Mr. Kirby at 
Rarliam in Suffolk, and Mr. Spence at Brypool, near Hull,— 
tlioy could only continue their progress by tho mterchange 
of letters, which liavo fortunately been preserved; Those 
from Spoiico to Kirby amount to between four and five 
hundred; those from Kirby to Speiioo are nearly as many. 
About half of tho two series of letters refer almost wliolly 
and entirely tO entomology and “ our book;” but a great 
part of the remainder, exchanged during Spence’s oigiit 
years’ travels and residence 011 the Coiitiiieut, and after his 
retiini to England, are more occupied with accounts of tours 
and of domestic matters. TIio entemolngioal letters, in those 
days of dear postage, were mostly written on sheets oflargo 
folio paper, so closely, fliat each would cqu.al a printed siieet 
of sixteen pages of ordinary type. Wiese 'tlicy called their 
“first-rates,” or soiuotiines “seventy-fours," the few on ordi¬ 
nary paper being “frigates;’’ but there Is one from Mr. Kirby, 
which he calls the “Roy.al Harry,” written on a shoot nearly 
the size of the Times supplement, and clo'scly filled on three 
pages, wliich ho begins and concludes thus: “My doar 
Friend,—This doubtless will be tho greatest rarity in tiio 
epistolary way that you ever received. I hope it will loiig 
be kept among your KeipqXtn, and he shown, not as ahlack, 
but as a blafck-and-whito a'waii, which, Since the fiiscovory 
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of the former in K. S. W., must be held to be the true r<vra 

o®i».And now, having manned this Royal Harry 

with as large a complement of men as I could muster, I 
shall launch her. I question whether one of equal toimage 
before crossed the Humber.” With the love of order which 
Mr. Kirby’s study of natural history had so deeply implanted 
in him, all Spence's letters were folded across the sheet, so 
os to bo of the same breadth, of about two inches, and have 
an index on the back of each referring to the various sub¬ 
jects (often from fifteen to twenty) of the letter, which ho 
marked in it by large figures in brackets, so as readily to 
catch the eye; and they were then docketed with rod tape 
into a packet for each year. 

The more letter-writing connected virith their work was 
enough to employ a couple of private soerotarios; and that, 
bo it remembered, with great uncertainty of success, as far 
fis CL favourable reception by the public was concemod, and 
with a great prospect of pecuniary loss. The friendship 
between the collaborators was commenced by, and founded 
on, their mutual power of painstaking in behalf of each 
other. With each, diligence was the test of worth. Mr. 
Spence made the first step towards acquaintance by send¬ 
ing, through the hands of a common friend, a box of insects, 
rare and now, with a long clear business-letter respecting 
them, to Kirby. Kirby replied in the same stylo, with com¬ 
mentaries on every head (amounting to eighteen) of this 
introductory opistlc, besides explanatory sentences and 
friendly expressions. And so the correspondents went on, 
fearless of hard work. One of Spence’s letters, accompany¬ 
ing two hundred and fourteen insects, with remarks on 
them, and filling sixteen ordinary folio pages, received an 
answer occupying almost as many. These letters, being 
purely scientific, have no interest for the general reader, 
and not much for the entomologist now, seeing that the 
points so earnestly discussed, as to identity of species and 
so on, have been mostly long since settled. Still, the 
reader will bear in mind the trouble it must have cost at 
the time to decide uncertain questions and ascertain the 
tendency of dubious facts. The persons who now walk at 
their ease in the commodious streets of an American city, 
ought not to forget the obligations they arc under to the 
energetic heroes who felled the forest and made firm the 
swamp. But similar efforts must be made for advancing 
science as well as for extending the material comforts of 
civilised life. All honour, therefore, to the ])ioneers of 
knowledge, to the backwoodsmen of intelligence, to the 
colonists on wastes of ignorance, to the mariners who steer 
boldly across oceans of doubt. 

Long letters led to long visits. Spence soon spent ten 
delightful days at Barham, five or six of which were devoted 
to a minute examhiation together of Kirby’s Colooptcra, 
species by species. Then there were entomological excur¬ 
sions to find new insects, which yielded various results, like 
other hunts, till the time came to separate. But both were 
ever on the watch for insect prey. One curious insect, 
Oxyteliu tricomis, was at last captured one morning uix)n 
Mrs. Kirby’s chemisette, “ as the ladies denominate their 
neck-handkeruhief,” as she was walking before breakfast in 
Dr. Sutton’s garden, in the Lower Close, Norwich. In vain 
Kirby laid traps of white linen for it afterwards; he could 
not meet with a second, although he placed the same attrac¬ 
tion (Mrs. Kirby) in the same place. 

At last an idea, which both had entertained simultane¬ 
ously, found utterance on the part of Kirby; namely, that a 
general English worsen British Entomology was wanted, 
and that he and Spence might very well do it in partner¬ 
ship. Spence had had the very same scheme for some time 
glancing across his mind. He had nothing more at heart 
than to be 'able to contribute to the advancement of his 
favourite science in this country; and whild believing an 
English dpscription of their insects , (for Latin had hitherto 
been the fashionable language) the only mode of effecting 
this, the thought had struck him, “ Could not my friend 
Kirby dhd I manage such a work?” But he dismissed the 


idea os a pleasing fancy. However, as Kirby answered, 
their thoughts jumped; the project was destined to bo 
realised. 

The reader will note, that to herald the way for a 
“British Entomology,” they deemed it necessary to write a 
popular “Introduction to Entomology.” Popular literature, 
venturing to touch scientific subjects, was then an innova¬ 
tion; it was a novelty, an encroachment on the vested 
rights of learned men, the boldness of which wo have a dif¬ 
ficulty in appreciating in these days. It next became a 
matter of grave consideration to decido what form of popular 
eomposition was most expedient to select in order to produce 
a book which might bo read jivith pleasure and instruction, 
even by those who have no intention of studying the tech¬ 
nicals of the science. Mr. Spence suggested to throw the 
work into letters ; a form which admits of much latitude in 
amusing digi’cssions, and infinitely preferable to any dry 
chapter-and-verso bare enumeration of the parts of insects. 
Every body roads with avidity anecdotes of the uses, in¬ 
jurious properties, and habits of insects; only admit readers 
through such a vestibule, aiid you will win numbers to the 
science who would have been deterred at the very threshold 
of mere technical discussions. Having fixed on the epistolary 
form, the first letter would be devoted to refuting objections 
on the score of the trifling nature of the science; pointing 
out the advantages which man already derives from the 
insect world; the probability of his greatly augmenting 
them; the vast power of insects to injure him; the neces¬ 
sity, in warding off this evil, of ascertaining them scientific¬ 
ally ; the pleasures to be derived from the study, !md so on. 
Then, the mode of collecting insects and preserving them 
would fill three or four letters. Lastly, the terminology 
would have to bo entered upon; first giving a general idea 
of the system, and then teaching the terms, by supposing 
the imaginary correspondent addressed to have before him 
some very common coleopterous species, the parts of which 
might be still further illustrated by a few good outline- 
figures. 'J’o the end of the volume would be added a closely- 
printed dictionary of terms, which would bo useful for refer¬ 
ence. A goodly plan. To carry it out, Spence transferred 
himself to Barham in the summer of 1809. For several 
weeks they were hard at work laying the foundations of 
“ our book.” Before parting, they had drawn out a general 
sketch of the whole, founded on the examination of Kirby’s 
insects, and discussions, often very long, as to the propriety 
of various terms. 

They had no leisure-time for excursions then, though at 
least one half-holiday prevented Jack’from becoming a dull 
boy. Mr. (now Sir) W. J. Hooker was staying at Barham, 
and longed to gather with his own hands, from its native 
habitat, the rare Targonia hypephyUa, first discovered by 
Mr. Kirby near Nayland, some miles distant. It was agreed 
that the three should walk thither, entomologising by the 
way, and after dinner proceed to the hedge-bank where tho 
scarce plant grew. Entering the yard of the head inn at 
Nayland on foot, with dusty shoos, and with their insect- 
nets for their only luggage, they met with but a cool re¬ 
ception. On desiring to be shown into the beat dining-room, 
and ordering a good dinner and wine, the temperature of 
the hoator roso to a more genial warmth. As it came on to 
rain after dinner, and as the bank whore the Targonia grow 
was a mile or two out of the direct road, they ordered a post- 
chaise, merely saying they wanted to drive a short way on 
a road which Mr. Kirby indicated to the postillion. When 
they arrived at the gate of the field where the bank was, the 
rain had become very heavy. Calling .to the postillion to 
stop and open the door, they scampered out of the chaise 
laughing in unison. Hastily tolling him to wait there, they 
climbed over the gate without further explanation. Not to 
bo longer in the rain than necessary, they all set off running 
as fast as they could along the field-side of the hedge to the 
bapk they were looking for. Amazement covered the postil¬ 
lion’s face. What possible motive could make three of his 
master’s guests clamber pell-mell over a gate into a field 
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that led nowhere, in the midst of a heaTy shower of rain, 
and run away, leaving the bill unpaid, as if old Soratch was 
at their heels ? 

“By jingo 1” says the “boy” to himself,they shan’t 
come that dodge; I’m as ’cute as they.” 

So, instead of waiting at the gate us directed, ho mounted 
his horses with red-hot speed, and pushed on full gallop 
along the road on the other side of the hedge, to circumvent 
the nefarious conspiracy to bilk Boniface both of the dinners 
and tho chaise-hire. The herbalists proceeded to gather 
specimens of their plant as well as their uncontrollable 
mirth would allow them; for wherever they stopped to pick 
up woods, they perooivod their Argus watching their motions 
through the hedge, halting wKen they stood still, and going 
on when they advanced a few stops. When ho saw them 
run back, and not before, ho obeyed their orders to return 
to tho gate, whore they got into tho chaise, roaring with 
laughter louder than over at the reasons ho gave for not 
having waited where ho had been told, and at the triumphant 
satisfaction with which ho conducted to the inn the three 
Joroiny Diddlens whom ho had so cleverly captured. 

'J.'lio hUroduciiim to JUnlomohgij grow', little by littlo, as 
tho bird builds its nost; not, however, without serious in- 
IciTuptions. Thus, to Mr. Kirby’s groat discomfort, tho 
business of settling tho aflairs of a man who had deeply in¬ 
volved himself in debt unavoidably fell uj)on him, as only one 
little inroad on his time; but his surviving fellow-labourer 
records, that though hi.s natural dispositions were, as ho 
himself states, more contemplative than active, yet no man 
ever loss suffered hi.s inclinations in this respect to encroach 
on or set aside his social duties. During the long course of 
their oorrc.spoudeiice, there is scarcely a letter without a 
reforeneo to some executorship he had to carry out for a 
deceased relative or friend, to some secretaryship ho Iiad to 
fill for a charitable or other benevolent institution, or to 
some activo services, like those referred to in tho above 
letter, in arranging the affairs of persons often but distantly 
connected with him ; but all those duties, however contrary 
to his natural inclinations, ho scrupulously fulfilled, in ad¬ 
dition to those of his sacred office, before giving up any 
portion of his time to his scientific pursuits. 

And still tho “ Introduction” spreads its roots unseen, to 
send up a goodly stem by and by. Ho lays out work for 
liis partner, and docs his own. “ I have boon for some days 
liard at woi’k,” ho writes, “ upon our book. If you approve 
it, I will fill up tho outline I have drawn up for tho three 
first letters, the Introductory, Noxie, and Bencficia. Then 
you may take the throe next, Stonge, Food, and Habita¬ 
tions ; then to my lot, again, might fall. Societies, Defence, 
and Noises; next, to you, Pliosphorcsconcc, llocapitulatioii, 
and Dofonce of Systematic Entomology; and likewise, if 
you please, on the States of Insects, in return for my having 
done tho General Exterior Anatomy.” And so on, share 
and sliarc alike. And then, to carry out practically tho 
dictum, that two heads arc bettor than one, ho adds; “The 
plan that strikes mo as tho best, with respect to tho parts 
that each undertakes, is this: when you or I have finished 
a letter, or perhaps bettor, tho whole of our ports, I to send 
mine to you, and you yours to me, that each may make his 
observations, and give his sanction to what the other has 
written, and add any particulars omitted by the other that 
may have occurred to him.” 

It is surprising with what little parade of apparatus his 
extensive and valuable acquisitions,—the materials, in short, 
with which tho “Introduction” was built up,—wore made. 
If going to any distance, ho would put into his pocket a 
forceps-nct and small water-net, with which to catch bees, 
flies, and acquatic insects; but in general Mr. Spence does 
not remember to have seen him use a net of any other des¬ 
cription. His numerous captures of rare and new Cole- 
optera were mostly mode by carefully searching for them in 
their haunts, from which,—if trees, shrubs, or long grass — 
he would boat them with his walkmg-stick into a news¬ 
paper; and, collected in this way, he would bring home in 


a few small vials in his waistcoat-pockets, and in a mode¬ 
rate-sized collecting-box, after an afternoon’s excursion, a 
booty often much richer than his companions had secured 
with their more elaborate apparatus. 

At length, tho first edition of tho first volume of tho 
work, commenced in 1809, appeared in tho spring of’16; 
Vol. II. was published in ’17; and the concluding Vols., 
III. and IV., came out in ’26. Numerous subsequent editions 
and translations have proved that, in this case, good speed 
at tho end was bettor than hasto at the. beginning. Tho 
most recent edition, tho seventh, which will not bo tho last, 
is a worthy monument erected by tho surviving writer, 
Spence, to tlie memory of his departed friend. It is a wel¬ 
come boon to tlie public, as placing tho book within the 
reach of all desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
Natural History of Insects; and it is a lesson that the road 
to the honours of literature must bo opened, every traveller 
for himself, by long-continued toil, patient thought, and un¬ 
wearied pcTBovcranco. 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


The Buuden is liout on the Siiouldees op anothek.—A 
Russian proverb, for which we find this Servian parallel: 
“ One docs not feel three hundred blows on another’s back ;” 
and this Spanish: “ It is nothing; they’re tlwashing my 
husband, that’s all ,”—No es nada, sino quo matan d mi ma- 
rido. Rochefoucauld says, “ Wo all have fortitude enough 
to endure tho woes of others.” “ Another’s care hangs by 
a hair” (Span .),—Curvado ageno dtipelo cudga. “ Another’s 
ill is but a dream” (French ),—Mai d'autrui n'est que aonge. 

W. K. Keuly. 



“MOVING HOUSE.” 


“DinEPUL phrase!—by what possible aberration of reason 
can any lips utter it in tho same breath with Home, nay 
oven treat tho reeling chaos of tho one as something apper¬ 
taining to, and to bo classified under, tho serene snugness of 
the otlier'i’” 

Simply, dear outraged render, on a principle developed 
about twenty-two centuries and a half ago by an obnoxious 
Greek reformer on the morning of hi* execution,—tho prin¬ 
ciple “ that all things are thus produced, contrai'ies from con¬ 
traries,” waking from sleeping, life from death, ‘and even 
home from house-moving. Every one arrived at years of 
discretion knows what a “flitting” is, either personally or 
relatively, and that the cosmical completeness of oven tho 
most ancestral dwelling may bo traced back sooner or later 
to this same parental chaos. For generations back it may 
have mantained its dignified self-possession, laying tho 
outer world under tribute for trophies of civilisation and 
luxury; but never in its turn compelled to a humiliating 
disgorgement of its contents before tho public gaze. Like 
tho sea-anemone, who has been so nipeh before tho world of 
late, this venerable homo may for over bo drawing in with 
sweeping arms new goods and chattels that chance to float 
within reach, and may never, like that same hapless individ¬ 
ual, be turned inside out for the gratification M students of 
tho natural history of their neighbours. But even in these ex¬ 
ceptional cases you have only to lookback to the time when 
the Norman emigrant “ trussed up his fardels,” anfl conveyed 
them to the domicile which his Saxon predecessor had just 
received notice to quit,—and behold here you have the two 
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insepar^blo phases of house-moving at once I the wane- 
phase, or that of the man who goes out; tlio crogeent-phase, 
or that of the man wlio comes in. And^so, looking hack- 
wards through all faniil}' and national history, do the dwell¬ 
ings of man arrange themselves in an unbroken chain; so 
they loop into oikj anot.lier, link after link, till you reacli 
the first house moving, when Adam and Eve departed from 
their bower in I’aradisc. 

To move house is evidently a part of the primeval curse, 
and an evil from which hmnajiity cannot hope to Ireo itself 
entirely; yet lot mo ask pardon for the paradox, whilo in 
the words of a venerable eontejuporary I address to those 
about to move the startling advice—“JJon’t.” 

Unluss your house has manifestly’overgrown your purse, 
or your real requireincuts (not your purse merely) have out¬ 
grown your house—“Don’t.” 

Unless your house is d.anip, or draughty, or smoky, or 
ill-drained (in either of which ease.s you were a goose to 
move into it)—“Don’t.” 

Unless all your relations and frienda fly to some distant 
nejg'hhourhooil (even under that wild suppo.sition the wi.s- 
dom of moving were questionable)—“ Don’t.” 

Before you change schools for your boys, or governesses 
fur your girls, before you ebauge servants, before yon change 
ehurohes, before, above! all (for tbese jeresents), you oluilige 
bouses, remember the Danish prince’s familiar soliloquy, 
and bethink you whether it were not wiser to “bear those 
ills you have, than fly to others that you know not of.” 

But if the evil is inevitable, hear it, and make tlio best 
of it; not by passive eiulurance, but by active forelbouglit 
and arran,ge,meut. I’erhaps a few liinks from one grown 
gi'ay in tliis same sorrowful flitting-w'ork, and by no means 
“unweiu'ied in that service,” may not be unacccpt.able to 
the victims of llie iipproaeliing qtiartcr-d.ay. 

Such .admirable van.s for conveying furniture, and sueli 
admii'ablo plans for ]>aeking and unpacking it, or not pack¬ 
ing it .at all, have been discovered of late years, that nothing 
need be said on these, hranches of the subject, uiile.ss it be 
to remark on the dexterity and forbearance exbibited liy 
tlie carriers’ men. Wlion tho.se men are taxing their nm.s- 
cles to tlie utmost, and know j)erfectly what tiiey Iiavc to 
caiTV, and the jjlaeus they h.ave to carry it tbrongh, wliat 
more aggravating tliaii for tlio dust-besprinkled slraw- 
w'reathed owners of the said furniture to stand screaming, 
warning, and suggesting in doorways, passage,s, and stair¬ 
cases, literally in the waj' at every turn. In all such eases,— 
that is, in all cases whatever involving governmental dirce- 
tlou,—it is a golden rule to explain beforehand, briefly and 
distinctly, what is to be'doiio, and how it is to he done, and 
during the time of action leave the matter implieilly to tlie 
ve.sponsibilily of the person intrusted witli it. Diterferencc 
destroys personal relish in work; it livoaks the flue tliruads 
of thoughtful purpose ..wliich are uoee3.sary to the eflieient 
])erfoviminco of even the smallest aetious, and so defeats its 
own object, rwcmoinber that, regarded as a mere machine, 
mail is very inferior in strength and precision to a steam- 
aiitoiiiaton; it is only the free aetiou of the living soul 
witliili whiuh onables him to use his inuselos harmoniously 
and discreetly: think of this in managing your children and 
servants, and think of it, too, in directing tliose who itiove 
your furniture. 

“ But are there any moans l>y which the hopeless con¬ 
fusion of the most irreconcilable classes of Iiousehold goods, 
liitlierto considered inovitablo in moving bouse, cun bo 
avoided,—any means by which things can be got into tlieir 
places sooner, at a less cost than the innumerable breakages 
and the aveekq of avoariness and diseqmfort which we are 
all too familiar with ?” Well, I was just coming to these 
practical questions. In the first place, for some weeks, or 
even months, hefore you leave your present abode take ad- 
.vantago s&py|ry vet day and leisure-hour to look over old 
lumber^j^Hfe furniture and linen down tq letters, an4 dis¬ 
pose OM^ry thing which it is not wprth while to keep, to 
your ^wr neighbours, avlip will bo pretty sure to turn the 


most unpromising “ old junk” to some use or other. Even 
letters torn up by tiny hands into still tinier morsels will 
make tolerable pillows for hard-lying heads. Decide deli¬ 
berately (having previously measured the rooms and the 
furniture) in,whiuh room of the new house each article of 
furniture from the old shall bo placed; and let a parchment 
ticket bo tied to it, with the destination plainly printed 
thereon. Measure all the windows, and arrange your plans 
about hangings and hlinds; order in. the now .breadths, if 
such should bo required. ’I'ho weqk before the week of 
movilig engage an upholstress, if you are not oompotont to 
earpet-fitting yourself (but this art, of course, like every 
other is far easier to an educated tlian an uneducated per¬ 
son), and haying made proviofisly an exact plan of tlie prin- 
eipai rooms iu the new house, take up the uarpets one after 
another, bogiiming with the rooms least used, and sot your 
seamstress and servants to altering them for their now des¬ 
tination. Take down also any window-hangings that re¬ 
quire alteration ; and let tins he done, too, remembering that 
it will be no harcl.sbip to bo without hangings, or to have 
an ill-lltting carpet, for a few days in your old warm house, 
while it might be a serious evil in the new half-aired one; 
to say nothing of a mo.ro imaginative view of the subject, 
vis. that the sense of entire unaettlcrneHt is an unavoidable 
evil while still lingering in the house which is so soon to 
cease to he your.s, while tlic mind grasps longingly at the 
idea of settlement and order in the new home. It is almost 
nccdles.s to remind the prudent wife and mother that a week 
before moving, if the house has been sometime uninhabited, 
a charwoman, strong and active, sliould be sent in, not only 
to “scour it down,” but, still more important, to keep tires 
' burning in every room after the scouring. And let her also, 
before the fatal day of flitting couu:s, make inquiries about 
llie tradespeople in the neighbourliood, and decide to whom 
she will give her enstom, thus avoiding the serious evil of 
perpetual card-deliverings and requests for it, and saving the 
servants .all Irouhle but that of civilly declining the services 
whicli are not wanted. Now comes the day before the day; 
and let it be arranged that on that morning the carpets, 
altered as aforesaid, and roHor-blinds—for tlio principal 
rooms at least—shall he conveyed by cab, carrier, or rail¬ 
way, as may be most convenient, to tlio new bouse, and bo 
lliure reoeived by a earpentor, who shall nail them down or 
screw tlicm up, each in its appropriate position. 

Tlie next day the vans arrive; and as each pipco of furni¬ 
ture is taken out, it i.s dinstcd at oiiee, and carried to its ap¬ 
pointed place, where, the carpel being already nailed down, 
it is lodged finally, not to be disturbed again. 'J’hc won¬ 
derful ease and rapidity’ with which a house is made iiabit- 
able and orderly by this simple inversion of the ordinary 
plan can only he believed by tbose who liave tried it, and 
oontrasted its harmonious comfort with the well-romemberod 
now rooms, in which every article of furniture was knocked 
about just wbero it was least wanted, and the poor defence¬ 
less things wero huddled together in the middle of the 
room, and then driven back to the sides and ends, like a 
drove of elephants being instructed in quadrilles, to make 
way fur the lardy luyirg-down of the carpets. Prudent 
housewives may be conscious of a delicate reluotanoo on 
the point of carriers’ muddy boots traversing carpeted floors; 
but wisps of straw at such a time arc plentiful, carpet-slip¬ 
pers .arc cheap, and if the jouriiies from road to parlour are 
too frequent to allow of rubbing or changing each time, 
dusting-sheets or scraps of oil-oloth can be laid down as 
paths ro the places where heavy furniture must be carried, 
and tlio rest can be conveyed by clean-footed carpenters and 
maids, where there are no mon-servants. 

As to cliina, glass, and even kitchen-ware, let whatever 
will he wanted for tlio first day’s use he packed by itself, 
and let the rest be left in peace in tbeir cases and hampers 
till the storm of solid furniture is subdued. Then, when 
pantries and china-closet and dining-room cupboards are 
all clean and ready, let the main body of breakables advance 
from their atnbusb, and fake up their appointed positions. 
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To give directions about e^ob thing, how and in wliat 
order it should be done, were endless work, and quite an ini- 
])nrtiuent piece of officiousness besides. “ Forethought” is 
the magician whose wand is alone potent to arrange all in 
the best way, with the aid of Cheerfulness and Forbearance, 
in case our admirable arrangements are thwarted by un- 
toward circumstances, as will most probably be the case in 
some degree. 

Besides, I protest strongly, once and for all, against that 
Procrustean notion that there is only one right way of doing a 
thing. The right way for jno might ho quite the wrong way 
for you, and involvo you hi as much weariness as it saves 
me. 1 may have an insatiable appotititc for planning; may 
ilnd an indescribable gusto in taking accurate maps, Iialf-an- 
iuoh to a foot, of every room and every carpet, with caba¬ 
listic signs in red ink, indicating to my vivid iniaginntiim 
the way the pattern goes, and tho position of the scams. 
The delicious oxcitoniont of tliis pursuit may so engross my 
whole being, lliat T become .absent .at mc.al-timo.s, loading 
my hushand to infer mournfnlly that my aifectimis aro 
wandering, or tliat some suhliino literary scheme has ren¬ 
dered mo hopelessly mazy ; I may ho wholly nmihlc to sleep 
at night, owing to the liannting phantoms of the hook-cases, 
which, with a relenfloss obstinacy, wholly refn.se to (it 
themselves into the rcecssc.s to which (hey are dc.stinod ; 1 
may suddenly wake lip in church to a guilty eonscionsnoss 
that I have liccn .absorbed in an atliiriiig scheme for con¬ 
verting a slraw-mattrosB, doubled, and a spare mill-imft'bod, 
into an elegant div.an fur (he drawing-ronnitlie.si; things, 
.and the wide fancy-nni verse, of which they are insignifleant 
atoims, may keep my mind waltzing for weeks together in a 
state of exquisite delirious excitement, which the renection 
that the hon.se we are going into is distinctly mean and in¬ 
commodious, compared with tho one we leave, is utterly 
powerless to subdue. But am I therefore to condemn you, 
my dear Mrs. Bustle, because all tbi.s you deoidedly reject 
as unwholesome and fussy to the last degi'ee ? Am I to find 
fault bcennso you prefer areal, stirring, loud, eontradiotory, 
busine.ss-like consultation witli a voluble, tliread-iieeklaced, 
.stecl-thiniblcd upholstress over every carpet — as it ar¬ 
rives after tho furniture—to bo stretched out in all its nn- 
aeeommodating formlessness on tho nnaocustomed floors, 
among legs of tables and chairs, and rolled up, in a wave 
that never breaks, against the rack of the unyielding side¬ 
board or ehcfibniiir'i' No, by no means ! All I vyonld hint 
is, that, to S'lme extent, tlic plans I Iminhly reeonmieiid 
niiglit ho advantageonsly eari’icd ont by all victims to tho 
calamity which heads this article; and that by so doing 
they would all the sooner bo repossessed of the blessing 
which heads the section,—the blos.sing of a “Home.” 


LONGEVITY OF CAGE-BIltn.S IN TOWN AND 
GOUNTitY. 


Ths proverb, that “Use is second nature,” may hold good in 
some cases, but certainly not in all. Accordingly, we find 
that the lives of our little feathered prisoners who are 
domesticated within the walls of cities are much shorter 
by comparison tjiaii those of their brethren who liav'o the 
houefits of a purer atmosphere. This cannot l)e a matter 
for wonder. 

It is not unusual to hear loud lamentations when a 
favourite pet is removed by death, fionictimes bo dies quite 
suddenly; at other times his death is consequent upon at¬ 
tacks of asthma, wheezing, sore eyes, inflammation in tlie 
bowels, and a whole chain of nameless calamities. Most of 
these have tbeir origin in the thoughtlessness of the persons 
to whom they belong; and many are tho letters addressed 
to me for advice.” They gcneralty come too lata l 

It must be ronjambered tbe,t the of birds are very 
delicate, and tbat to keep them suspended in heated rooms, 
whose atmosphere is vitiated, exposes them to almost cer¬ 


tain danger. They require pure air even more than wo do. 
Sudden draughts, too, are equally dangerous; and to these 
our little fricuda are for ever exposed, by being phiced im- 
modiatoly ip tho centre of open windows, whilst living in 
a cage accessible to the wind from every point. Tlieie is 
Boarpejy a street in London wliera this evil praeliee. may 
not be daily seen. 

Tho curious situations chosen out of doors, too, are worthy 
of note. Wo observe them in balconies, in areas, in veran- 
I das, on a naked wall, or on the side-beading of an open 
window. Thug placed, and with no protection from the sun, 
wind, snjoite, and dust, they speedily boconie ailing; soon 
they lose their voice, then their trim flguro and general 
sprightlinoss. All sorts of rea.soiis are assigned for this; 
hut the right one is rarely guessed at. I'lio fact is, people 
who love innocent birds, and would keep them healthy, 
should learn to consider them in the light of young ohil- 
drei). They require equal care and attention; ahso light, 
air, warmth, and exoreise. Tins last might easily bo con¬ 
trived by giving them .an occasional (light in a spare room, 
first placing a hird-hath on tho table, and one of the many 
green salads'in which they so miioh deliglit. 

Some time since, a euvioii.s inquiry was instituted as 
tg, the effect of certain smells, gase.s, and efiluvia, on tho 
phytiqne of animals, and of birds in p.articulur. Professor 
()wen was presciit on tlio occasion alluded to. Amongst 
others who gave their evidence on the subject, was an 
intelligent workman-, who was also a bird-faiieier. lie said 
he lived in Bear Yard, near Clare Market, and was con- 
stantly exposed to the combined effluvia Ironi a slaughter¬ 
house and tripe-factory. 

On being -asked if this at all affected his birds, lie em. 
phatically said “ Yes .and ho dwelt much bn the losses' ho 
had sustained by the .stench arising from the fat boiled down 
from tho tripc-oifal, adding, “Yon may hang flic cage out of 
tho gan-et-ivindnw in any lioiiijc round Bear Yard, and if it 
be a fresh bird, it will be dead in a week.” 

Tlie man liad previously lived in the same neiglibour- 
hood, in a room near tho Portugal Eireet bm-ial-g-round. 
That place, ho said, was equally fatal to his birds. Ho Iiad 
afterward.s removod to a more heallhy, spot, and his hird.s 
lived longer. In town, hoivover, ordinary birds did not 
usually live more than eighteen months. In cages in tho 
country thuy would live nine years or more. When he 
particularly wished to jn-csci-ve a pet-hird, }>.a sent it dmen 
into the nmniry now and then for a change of air. 

This man’s evidence quite confirms my own observations, 
and shows how needful it is to study tlio effects of natural 
causes. If we would have our birds well and Imppy, we 
must guard them from danger, and studiously provide for 
their.comfort. 'I'Indr lives will then he extended, and their 
usual ailments prevoiitod. 

An intimate acquaiutanoo with many families residing 
in different parts of tho country cn.ahlos ino to speak'oracu¬ 
larly as to the longevity of birds which have tlio privilege 
of fresh air. Linnets, goldfinohcs, canaries, hiillfinelies, and 
others, thrive famously from year to year. Their plinnago 
is'always trim, their song over choeriul, and their happiness 
pmifoct. As for (heir age, some of thorn are in Iheir teens, 
and hearty withal; 

To show how snocessfiilly tender hinls may he ro.arcd in 
the country, I would particularly direct attention to a pair 
of very tame spotted flycatchers [Mnscicapn pisola), whioli 
a young lady of my acquaintance lias had four whole years. 
Those birds seldom live long in a cage. Being inseotivoroiis 
and very delicate, tliey require ininntc attention, pure air, 
and a great vai-iety of food. Their young mistress, however, 
has succeeded admirably with them; and it is diflioult to 
say whether their atfe.otion for her or her affection for them 
is tho greater. 

They have light, air, warmth, and exercise. Their cage 
is their mansion, tho drawing-room their palace. ' Treat 
your birds thus, and whether in town or country, they -will 
do well. WinLixM Kidd. 
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litTECTS OP COLOmiS ON OUR 
MINDS AND DISPOSITIONS. 

“Women and inackorel aro best 
cangbt with rod," says the proverb; 
and some men would bo ready to 
subscribe to its truth. More than 
one sensible fellow in his black coat 
at a ball has been made to feel ex- 
tinguished by the scarlet coats of 
our officers, ay, even when they 
have "only been militia officers," 
as I heard a young lady pathetically 
remark during the late war. Possi¬ 
bly Oovomment originally selected 
that colour, not only to strike terror 
into the breasts of the adversary, 
but also to vanquish the hearts of 
our fair countrywomen, and so 
mean it as a cheap and easy, as 
well as perfectly legitimate, mode 
of rewarding valour. But why 
.should a fish and a woman—tiie 
one proverbially cold-blooded, the 
other known to be a warm-blooded 
animal—^be similarly attracted by 
this colour? Turkios and bulls 
are irritated by it, and in some 
oases horses. I once posscs.scd a 
very fine thorough-bred horse 
which was quite unmanageable 
at the Sight of it, and several of 
his stock exhibited tiic like pecu¬ 
liarity, Naturalists have remarked 
the same pf the buffalo and rhino- 
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cheerful than they are; and un¬ 
doubtedly a man in solitary confine^ 
ment should have his coll whitel 
washed. Again, listen to the Turk¬ 
ish proverb; “ Death is the black 
camel which kneels at every man’s 
gate.” How differently we conceive 
of black I It is generally held in 
awe and dislike, the symbol of woe 
and death: the black flag denotes 
pestilence; the black cap announces 
hanging; the black hearse and 
plumes and crape are all asso¬ 
ciated in our minds with grief and 
sorrow. Insane patients are almost 
invariably unpleasantly affected by 
it. It is said those bitten by the 
Tarantula are unable to endure it. 
A youth who had been operated on 
for blindness, and a Chimpanzee 
exhibited at Exeter Hall, testified 
a similar abhorrence for it, of 
course in their different fashions; 
so that it appears equally disagree¬ 
able to a man. and a monkey. In 
hydrophobia vivid colours excite 
gasps aiid convulsions; while in 
tarautism, blue and red aro agree¬ 
able to tho eye. In general blue 
and green, when of tender bright 
hue, aro invariably welcome colours. 
Wo ail look with pleot;^ on the 
stainless blue of the sXy, specked 
over with fleooy white clouds, which 
seem “ shepherded homo" to tho 
West; while tho earth is clothed 


oeros. It is'iiow an undoubted fact, that certain colours with greon and the trees arc tipped with it, and tho black soil 
affect Jiealth in a marked degree, and in somo oases is first enamelled therewith ifl spring, and then summer 
e^cke tfleasure'and pain to a curious amount. An omi- gradually clothes it with glorious colours of every variety, 
neat proffissqr*^ has named this excessive susceptibility In certain mountainous caveAs, where salts of copper and 
to the effects, of colour' Chroophohia ; and we arc indebted potass predominate, tho crystal stalactites ore often exceod- 
tp him for'tnimy i|itolligent observations on tho subject, ingly rich and beautiful. Lapis lazuli, ultramarine, and 
,To return to scarlet; it- is obviously tho emblem of excite- sulphates and nitrates of copper exhibit, perhaps, the most 
jhqat, unrest, and aMg^r.' In going round the wards of the beautiful blues and greens in the world. It has been re- 
fnsasd.'it has'awery exalting, though apparently not an marked, tljat spectral illusions ai'o almost always.clothed 
vapleasakt,. effect of! the patients. Those people afflicted cither in rod or blue ; and the iSfforenoo in this respect is 
tvi^ Vitus’s Datice, and the celebrated dancers of the quite sufficient to the skilful physician to indicate a par- 
JSWiiife'i^s, ivfere uniformly irritated by its appearance, ticular stage of the disease, reuchtersleben says, “That 
Tbs Persians painted their idols red. The Polynesians colours have a decided though ^idividually modified psy- 
think highly of it, and regard red feathers as emblems of chical effect. In general the pottivo colours, red, yellow, 
their deities; and were accustomed to obtain the long tail- &c., excite the mind; tho nogatiA, blue, &c., calm it. The 
feathers of tho man-of-war bird, and keep them in their hoi- warm and cold colouring of pain'ters, experiments ■with col- 
low wooden idols. Vermilion, too, was considered tho most oured glasses, &c., confirm this fit.” In a mystical book, 
mrgoohs adornment in the ancient cities. On tho other of tho year 1724, these effects ar^hus expressed: “Bed is 
hand, the Egj^tians held it in abomination, as being the seeking and desiring; yellow, Ending and recognising; 
colour symbolic ofTyphon, who was to them tho cause of all -white, possessing and enjoying; ^een, hoping and expect- 
eiril; and at certain periods they insulted red-liairod people ing; blue, observing and thinking; black, oblivion and pri- 
Qii thU account. Somo idea of a similar kind would appear in vation." 

the colour chosen by St. John, in his mention of tho woman Por tho power of the sombre colours as exhibited in the 
sitting on thd scarlet beast. A quaint old writer (Esquirol) stonny sea, wo cannot do better than conclude our observa- 
afflrms that those who dye scarlet become choleric, and in- tious with Mr. Ruskin's magnificent description of a sea- 
digo dyers are melancholy. White is the emblem of purity wave. ' 

and gladness. It is the colour of the flag of truce, and of “If one coidd but introduce the image of a true lea-wave, 
bridal garments; it is understood in general to represent one massive fnthom's height and rood’s breadth of brine, passing 
cleanliness and all sorts of innocence. We wash out our '’y onoe, dividing, Bed-Sea-Ilke, on right hand and lef^ 

churches with it, our fever-wards, and our poor-houses. It close ^foro our eyes for once in inevitabletruth what a 

^ V wsbw iiR, wui kovoi w w« w S.M gea-wav 0 really is : its green mountainous giddmeis of wmth; 

IB proved that among a large number of people working in ovorwhelmmg crest, heavy as iron, fitfhl as flomoi clashing 
a room coloured yellow or gray, indigestion and other dia- against the sky in long cloven odge; its ftirrowed flanks all 
oales were prevalent; whereas in the whitewashed rooms ghastly clear, deep in transparent death, ^t all laced across 
the case was the reverse. When both wore whitened alike, of roumo, and tearing open Into mcAed intersriees 

to h»i,h rf to.. w™ to. .„k.d 

manner. ,On this principle, our paupers ought to be more open, which the green sighing momds do but hide far an instant 

as ineg pass r 

• Frobitor Layeoek, H, B. 
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THE MONK'S VISIT. 

Bt kbusemank. 


Tub engraving with which we present our readers this week 
is from a picture by the Qcrman artist Krusemann, and 
was originally published, as a fine lithograph, by the Co¬ 
logne Kunstverein (Art-Union) in 1847, for distribution 
amongst its subscribers, precisely in the same manner os 
the English Art-Union issue their annual copper-plate en¬ 
gravings. The subject is the visit of a member of a mon¬ 
astery in the neighbourhood of some lihonish fanu; his 
object being to maintain the religious comniunion, and 
aflbrd tliat personal counsel, which the Roman Church so 
strongly inculcates upon its followers. These visits ai'e 
performed at regular periods to every household in the dis¬ 
trict appertaining to each monastery, as much for the pur¬ 
pose we have stated as in order that the itinerant brothers 
may collect the alms of tho charitable for the benefit of the 
poor, and also that of tha house to which he beiongs. For 
this purpose he carries the basket. Tlic success of his mis¬ 
sion, and its welcome from the communicants, may be 
.•vugured by tho expressions of tlio women, who Iiavo met 
liiiii at tho entrance of their dwelling, wliicli promise that 
he will not proceed further without a substantial acknow¬ 
ledgment of the benefit to bo derived from ghostly counsel, 
as well as assistance in judgment of worldly affairs, which 
it is part of his province, or custom, to aiford. 

The picture itself is a not unworthy specimen of the 
quiotist school of German art, wliich in England is most 
fitly represented by the works of the Frosident of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Charles Eastlako. Effort and powerful emo¬ 
tional expression ai'c avoided in hotli, and the story explains 
itself by a placidity of look in tlio actors, always appropriate 
to the subject chosen, whioli is universally such as finds 
numerous admirers amongst those who prefer to look upon 
art rather as a contemplative illustratioii of lifo than as a 
direct and powerful teacher. L. Jj. 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 

Br WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


TACJTUS AND AOBICOLA. 

Tacitua. Your daughter, my own beloved Julia, would 
have accompanied mo Iiithor, 0 Agi'icola, had I not remiiided 
her that the bravest hearts arc the least capahlo of uttering 
tho sorrowful word “ Faiowell.” 

Agrkola. Universal word! uttered iii the sanio tone, 
although in other syllables, by every nation. Word of the 
lover, of the widow, of the widower, and sometimes of the 
commander in tho very hour of victory. May it never be 
sighed by our Julia on either of the two slie loves best 1 

Tacitus. I unite with you in tins wish, my friend and 
father; but ratlier so than by the survivor over her urn. 

^ Agrieola. Away with idle thoughts, with forebodings, 
with reminiscences I I am standing on the verge of a wide 
Md waste field; and must prepare to subdue and cultivate 
it. Most generals have attendants and followers; I have 
none beside a few domestics. In passing through Gaul, I 
sh^ collect tho troops requisite for the expedition. The 
ships will have arrived before me, with sufficient stores for 
viotualling them during many montlis, until fresh supplies 
from the coast of Balgium shall havs landed. Wherever 
there is a scanty supply, there is a weak, because a discon¬ 
tented, army. ^ Therefor even the least provident com¬ 
manders Imve insisted that the naval forces be entirely 
under their control, end the commissaries be approved 
and appointed by them. The necessity of plunder is thus 
avoided, which alienates from us those we must conciliato 
before we govern. 

Tadtus. Conciliation save# in gmnt-sneaanre the expen- 
diture of force. Every plunderer raises a hundred enemies-, 
and what ho seises may in faalf-aa-hoqr do » d^oge which 


half-o-oentury is inadequate to repair. Barbarians soon 
forget an act of kindness: an injury sinks deep into the 
breast through woad and wolf-skin. 

Agricola. Tho act of kindness then must bo repeated, 
and the injury avoided. 

I'acitus. This is true philosophy, whicli, to be consistent, 
must be founded on humanity. 

Agricola. Since it is urgent I should leave the city by 
sunrise, I am rejoiced that much of the evening is left to 
me, and that 1 may conlinuo to hoar the expression of those 
sentiments which first engaged me and my daughter to 
cherish you so affectionately. Continue tho remarks you 
were making on the Britons. 

Tacitus. Forgive me, if in continuation I should appear 
less indulgent. Tlie Celtic and Cinihrio ruccs, cognate in 
origin, and similar in charatder, aro never to ho trusted in 
peace, until you exhibit aud demonstrate to them practi¬ 
cally its manifest advantages. 0 Agi'icola, can any na¬ 
tion, should any nation, tolerate an invader? It may be 
for their ultiniuto good, certainly It is not for their imme¬ 
diate. 'The Britons seem to be more restless in a state of 
inactivity than in a state of war. Impatient of agriculture, 
ignorant aud disdainful of commerce, at present they appear 
to be irreclaimable from perfidy and ferocity. 

Agricola. Have not all nations been olico in tlie same 
condition ? tlie polisiied Persian, tlie scientific Egyptian; 
the forefathers of Periclos, of Sophocles, of Homer; the 
founders of Athens, of Corinth, of Miletus? Happy am I 
who am destined to conquer where I can destroy no cities, 
depopulate nd habitations of industry, sink no transports of 
commerce; but, on tlio contrary, to show that, if Mars was 
our progenitor, the wolf has left in us no infection. 

Tacitus. Immediately after the death of the Gracchi apd 
the Scipios our people began to degenerate, and to become 
at once more effeminate and more sanguinary. The great 
Julius himscifi no model of morality, was tho only true re¬ 
former ; for the Catos hsid in their character nothing of gan- 
tlouess, of generosity, or oven of Iminanity; and Brutus was 
littio bettor than a copy-book for selioolhoys, to throw aside 
when they had done with ciphering. Wo have seen hotter 
iiieu in’times no better. 

Agricola. Wc liave also seen men able to make the times 
better, and who did. Vespasian and 'J'itus have raised tho 
Roman name liighor tlian over it stood before, in the con¬ 
templation of tiie dispassionate and judicious. 

Tacitus. Its fall is imminent; and I trcinblo at calculat¬ 
ing tile rapidity. They who live in the most disgraceful 
and disastrous times, are less aware of tho vices and enor¬ 
mities around tlieni, than they who were alive just before, 
and who continue to live tlirough tliem. The effect of pes¬ 
tilential marshes is less perceived in traversing tho road 
than it is in stopping and reposing. _Under tho worst of the 
Neros the citizens were contented, because the constitution 
of their minds grew adapted by dejp'ecs to their condition. 
After the death of Marius, the Romans lost utterly and 
irrevocably the Roman character. One high intolligonoe,- 
claimant of descent from tho daughter of Jupiter, could not, 
perhaps would not, restore it, even when the legions, llio 
people, the senate, and the priesthood, hod united in placing, 
him among the stars. 

Agricola. We belong not to tho College of Augurs; let 
us on this subject hold our peace. Difficulties will u'ise 
before me on my landing, which I have prepared to obviate. 
Much iron may he bought with little gold. Generals must 
not always be philosophers. War is not to be put an end 
to at the present hour; it has been my business to direct 
its course. Coalition of tho princes against me wo<jld be 
troublesome, would bo dangerous; and I thought it more 
expedient that their ams sliould be turned against one 
another. I believe I shall find them in this position; but 
am ready for the contrary. 

Tacitus. Indulge them in their love of war, even after 
you have deemed It politic to conciliate them; you may then, 
by special favor, bring them, one'party or both, under your 
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eagles. Different from the Gtermans, they are no less mer¬ 
cenary than insolent. The first of their Boman invaders 
was not tempted to destroy thoir capital, which capital was 
necessary for his intercourse with the Belgian traders. 
Those alone could supply his army with grain and oxen, 
and moreover with horses, of which the native breeds arc 
small and scanty. Those which wore harnessed to their 
chariots were Belgian. 

Agricola. How seductive is novelty, even to the war¬ 
rior ! The bow and arrow were formidable weapons in the 
hands of such strong men as the Britons, who, if any thing 
could have taught them the least of military science, would 
have attempted to draw their enemy into the woods and 
marshes. There is little of solid ground for the evolution 
of cars with 'scythes attached to thorn; and neither their 
Druids nor their wizards have any such incantations as 
would bring down our legions to tho places they might de¬ 
signate. Our business is to attract them around our for¬ 
tresses, yhere, instead of starving us, they would themselves 
be starved ; for all barbarians are improvident and wasteful. 
Our strongholds would at all times be replete with the ne¬ 
cessaries of subsistence. Any defect of precaution on tho 
part of my commissaries will be punished by death, under 
the scourge of those they would have famished. Aware of 
the evil, and negligent in removing it, great would he my 
guilt; to bo unaware of it, in my station, would be no less. 
Instead of triumph, or ovation, or any other species of mili¬ 
tary honor or civil dignity, tho lietor should unbind the 
fasces and bring out tho central axe for mo. 

Tacitus. Excmplarily just! gloriously impartial ! no 
milder punishment should be inflicted on such defaulters 
in the commissariat. The intercourse of these agents with 
the traders is lucrative on each side, and promotes good-will 
in a large body of tho population. It is easy to subjugate 
by the yoke of trade, a yoke well paddbd, and rendering 
the, animal not only patient under it, but ready to travel 
any length of road loading to plenteous provender and 
worm stabling. 

Agrieola. Cornelius, if you run on in this flowery way, 
you will write no oompacter or coneiser a history than 
Cicero would havo done, had ho carried his design into exe¬ 
cution.* 

Tacitus. Contented should I be to have taught the ex¬ 
treme fringe of his flowing robe. A writer of equal wisdom 
and of higher genius executed the task thirty years later, 
to which our greatest orator and soundest philosopher was 
less fitted. Enough is remaining for me ; too much indeed, 
if any other family so insane as the Noros should in any 
time be cleetod by tho Pretorian bands to govern the Bo- 
man people. 

Agricola. You are likelier to lose your tranquillity than 
your judgment. Yield .we to necessity, knowing that if we 
resist, wc fall; and that if wo fall, we bringdown many with 
us. The soil under us is too friable to support us. Will¬ 
ingly am I removed from Home, foreseeing many vicissi¬ 
tudes and few improvements. Arbitrary power pleases me, 
beoause it leaves to me liberty, which it never does to the 
wielded or the weak. I shall bo able to do good; and woo 
betide the man who stands between it and mo 1 imperator 
sum. How few who havo said it havo spoken truly! The 
most despicable of men have usually been tho most elevated 
in station. 

Tadtus. To humanise a barbarous people is less difileult 
than to raise a degraded; but neither tho virtues nor tho 
lifetime of any one man are sufficient to effect it. When 
you havo only laid tho foundation you have attained the 
summit of human glory. 

Agrkola. If the gods help mo in my labor, I will do U. 

Tacitus. It occurs to me at this moment, from these 

Tseltus, UBmUy tone, la aometimea florid. He writes, " Alplnm 
ermine .dde stefiM,” and •' Ne armentia qaidem sms hmos out ghrta 
rronjM,” on cattle of Germany. Neither Cicero nor Liviua wrote 
have I ventured to represent Tacitus speaking so 
youtnftiUy,'. Feat historians exoel him in sohriety of style, none in 
sagacity and finparUallty. ■ 


your words, that you will encounter opposing gods in the 
forest you are about to traverse. 

Agrieola. A conqueror who is resolved to maintain his 
conquest, must introduce first tho laws of his country, then 
the language, and, by slower and imperceptible degrees, the 
religion. Wo Homans took every god wc could seize upon 
in tho captured cities; they did us great good. Our people 
prayed to them, some believing in their divinity, some un¬ 
believing ; but the cenquered were highly gratified at our 
worship, and felt themselves in turn essentially the con- 
quorors. 

Tacitus. But this rabble of deities was excluded from the 
camp. , 

Agrieola. Wisely; it would have boon only in our way. 
Yet every troop of our eonfederates is permitted to enjoy 
whatever worship gives him hope and confidence. Wo shall 
expcricneo some difficulty in subduing or assuaging the 
ferocious rites of the Druids. It can only, or chiefly, be 
done by the intercourse' of our soldiers with their women. 
These will be captivated by the serenity of our Jupiter and 
tho smiles of our Venus; in the one they will prefer a beard 
sleek and glossy from the fumes of frankincense to one be- 
gi'imcd and hardened by tho blood of men ; in the other, a 
beauty placed above the evil eye of jealousy, and smiling as 
they unfold to her the secrets of their hearts, rcrtinacity 
in a religion is usually in proportion to its absurdity; much 
also is dependent on climate. Hence the gods of Greece 
and Italy are genial: tho harsher stock on which they wore 
engrafted is grown obsolete. .Tupiter has long been flitbor 
of them all; his father Saturn is without one worshipper. 

■ Tacitus. Beligions slip easily one. into another where the 
priest docs not lay his wand across tho road. 

Agrieola. It appears to mo that no commodity is more 
marketable than tho sacerdotal. The priest relaxes his hold 
on the man to seize the purse. I will make this bargain with 
him. On his refusal, which is hardly to be apprehended, I' 
drive hhn into tho mountains. Thousands of the natives 
havo imitated our habiliments, and have covered their suns 
and stars with woven clothing. The priests will reprove 
in them such proximity to themselves, and repx'css such a 
step in advance. 

Tacitus. Justly havo you remarked the necessity of in¬ 
troducing our Latin tongue, without which wc shall be un¬ 
able to inculcate our laws and recommend our institutions. 
No nation can long hold command over another unless this 
primordial impediment bo removed. 

Agrieola. The Britons are reported to be proud and arro¬ 
gant. The father is reluctant to allow his son the rudi¬ 
ments of Homan education. Some even of the most intelli¬ 
gent are persuaded that thoir language is more flexible and 
more sonorous than ours. 

Tacitus. To them it naturally must appear so, and per¬ 
haps justly. It may even bo more-ancient; which they arc 
not likely to know or to think about; if they did, thoir pride 
would increase. I havo hoard a few sentences spoken by 
captives; and certainly there was as much of the sonorous, 
and no less of tho guttural, than in the Etruscan or tho 
Greek. Our language is l.-cComo los 4 ,^igorouB than it was 
in the Heroics of Ennius, and less copious tlian in tho 
Comedies of Plautus. It was then at its spring-tide; it hath 
been ebbing ever since: Cicero and Csesar, our great mas¬ 
ters, equal in authority, filtered and refined it. 

Agrieola. Latinity is a composite, and, like the compo¬ 
site in arehitecturo, is slenderer than in the former orders. 

Tacitus. I was proceeding to modify my remark. Ijct 
mo entreat you to acquit me of invidiousness; let me pro¬ 
test to you that, in my opinion, no Latin writer ever at¬ 
tained tho gi-andor and majesty of Titus Livius. The Hugo 
of History hath jfiaced him high and separate on her curule 
chair. 

Agrieola. Gravely and judiciously uttered I Our lan¬ 
guage, I trust, will continue to be spoken, in many regions 
of the earth, during far more centuries than it hath yet 
existed. We collected our first words from the shepherds 
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of Latium and from the agricultural Sabines. Perhaps the 
language of the Briton was spoken by his progenitors^ as 
early as the language of Homer by the inhabitants of 
Hellas. Perhaps the Briton too, at no distant period, may 
boast of his poet. Since the banishment of Ovid, wo Bomons 
have never produced so much of true poetry as would fill a 
single page; all of it put together is not worth a scazon or 
a phaleucic of Catullus, an ode of Horace, or a brief elegy 
of the tender Albius. Can you repeaj, or do you regret to 
have forgotten, any ten verses? 

TacituB. The best are a few epigrams of a Spaniard; 
two or three of which are facetious and graceful j several 
more are by no moans despicable. Epigram and declama¬ 
tion in vain assume the garb of poetry. 

Agriaola, Had I leisure, and could indulge in delay, I 
would willingly hear you discourse more at largo on the 
lighter occupations of your youth. I do not think I shall 
ever afford you materials for an epic, or even an ode. 

Tacitus. Let mo trust in Providence that you never will 
for an elegy. Unwillingly would I write further than to 
the hundredth page of^our Commentaries, which I would 
much rather Iranaeribe pt your dictation than compose. 

Agricda. If life is granted me, you, or some other less 
able, may relate the circumnavigation of Britain. Hor shall 
a smaller Hand to the westward be unexplored by mo. 
Carthaginians, with Mauritanians and Iberians, have visited 
both countries; but it was not their policy to improve the 
manners and institutions of the people. The Tyrians had 
taught them the ceremony of human sacrifices, and left be¬ 
hind no other memorial than the rude and massive altars 
which they compelled the inhabitants to erect for this pur¬ 
pose. The Druids came out of Gaul long after them, not 
long before Caesar’s invasion. Their religion had extended 
over but a small portion of Gaul. Some of them had ac¬ 
quired the Greek alphabet, but without a particle of litera¬ 
ture, from the traders of Massilia, and, like other priests, 
had employed their acquirements in the subjugation of their 
more ignorant fellow-creatures. We must lielp them to ex¬ 
tirpate the mistletoe, by supplying them with goldon-siekles. 
The thirst of blood is nowhere so insatiable as the thirst 
of gold, which is moreover the cheapest instrument of con¬ 
quest. I have enough of. it for my purpose, at the present 
lime. An example of integrity and frugality will draw to¬ 
ward mo the better and the wiser. Of all mcreciiaries, the 
priest is the most active. The British will probably be at 
first intractable. Paetolus flows easier over smooth and 
soft sands; but there are crevices in the hardest rocks for 
the grains it carries with it to insinuate themselves in. 
Let ns look far beyond them. 

Tacitus. Who knows but that you and your mariners 
may discover the vast unvisited Hand of the Ilesperides, 
where, if we listen to poets, the heroes of old, after long and 
glorious strife, oblivious of contention, and beyond the cries 
of Discord, rest finally from their labors, and partake in 
the communion of god-like peace? Lot us believe as much 
as we can of what is pleasurable and profitable, and encour¬ 
age the same in others. Wisely hath disoretionary power 
been confided to your hands over the naval no less than 
over the military araiaments. 

Agricola. Vespasian and Titus knew perfectly that no 
operations are sure of success on other terms. It is a sole¬ 
cism to call that leader a commamder-w.cMef whose power is 
not extended to the deck of a trireme. Dictatorial power, if 
not nominally, yet essentially, is necessary at the head of 
an army. I possess it; and will exert it to the benefit of 
many, to the detriment of none. The vanquished, their 
children, and their later descendants, are they who will 
honor mo the most. Suoh is my ambition, 

Tacitus. The best of men (you, O Agrioola, are an ex¬ 
ample of it) have appeared in the worst of timesfew in¬ 
deed of them; qlso the times had not been the worst. Be¬ 
ginning with Julius, we have seen a, greater number of in¬ 
telligent, vigilant, humane, generofis, and beneficent, heads 
of the Bepublic, than in the same period while uonsnis held 


the supreme power. Anxiously do men look forward at 
this moment to one who will repair the damages and dis¬ 
orders of the state; one who will nut repose his power on 
the shoulders of drunken soldiers, acting from the excite¬ 
ment of festivities. 

Agricola. Mine will run into no danger through a similar 
cause. 

Tacitus. There is one exactly the opposite whore lies the 
danger of this insubordination. Few among them ever in¬ 
haled the delicious breezes of Baiai and Surrontum, few 
over loosened their helmets to fill them from the refreshing 
waters of the Iborus and the Boetis; but many have enjoyed 
the umbrage of the vino planted by their grandsires alMve 
the spreading and sparkling Liger. How can these find 
comfort in the damp and dreary woods of inhospitable 
Britain, or under the tents on its tempestuous wolds ? Mon 
in all countries are the creators of their gods, created in 
their own similitude; now what hideous demons, devised 
by the Gauls, frown and grin and gibber' over the Britons 1 
Mockery will burst from the legionary. Indignation and 
vengeance from the barbarian. 

Agricola. Each party shall retain its own deities until 
they insensibly crumble down and drop away. The chief 
advantage of any temple or place of worship, whether in 
city or field, is to bring men together in unanimity and 
amity. They come either for petition or thanksgiving. Is 
there any one so insolent and audacious, of such stolidity 
and impiety, as to believe the gods are readier to hear him 
than to hear his neighbour; to believe that one tone of 'voice 
or one idiom of language is more agreeable to their ear than 
another ? When children disagree and quarrel, the parent 
chastises them: is the god loss prudent than the parent ? 
Imagination will never form to itself any kinder or more 
compassionate than ours ; and their decline may hereafter 
bo regretted. The Sabines, and also the inhabitants of the 
regions along the Apennines, lived virtuously, temperately, 
and happily under their influence. Will'future generations 
see them more virtuous, more temperate, more happy? 
Egypt, not long ago, sent us Isis.; her priests made much 
of her and of her chastity. Wo may expect to bo favored, 
by the same tonsured mystics, with the introduction of holy 
cat and thrico-holy crocodile. 

Tacitus. Lot us endeavour to preserve whatever is worth 
preserving, and leave the rest to bo sw^pt away by the 
scythe of time. Maggots will breed in corruption; so will 
priests. Pleasanter is it to look away from the encroach¬ 
ment of idleness to the trace of industry. 'What is under 
the surface of the earth will change the character of what is 
upon it, men especially. Minerals are abundant in the 
western parts of Britain. Tin and copper, both anciently 
and recently, have been thence extracted. It has even been 
reported that veins of fossil-carbon have been discovered in 
various directions to the north. Probably the deficiency of 
wood for fuel to the west, rather than exhaustion of the 
mineral, caused the Carthaginians to abandon- an enterprise 
which had been once more lucrative. These minerals, and 
iron also, which is found in the center of the Hand, will 
require the aid of science, and thou lead rapidly to civih'sa- ■ 
tion. Gold and silver in no country have produced any 
suoh effect, but quite the contrary. Wo are apt to value 
most what is least essential to us. Indolent slaves are the 
collectors of gold; slaves more indolent are its wearers. 
Iron requires a robust arm to render it malleable ^d apply 
it to its multiform uses; war was its first, but wHl not be 
its last; it will unite when it hath ceased to enchaip. 

Agrieola. Wo must establish schools for the instruction 
of artificers. The teachers in these will excite at first no 
jealousy in the old masters. Dogmas will be extingmshed 
in the air of the mine, and deadened by the haminer. Pride 
will urge the native laborer to be not behindhand -with his 
overseer; and ho will collect the grains of knowledge, iwtil 
at last he finds out where to employ them advantageoui^. 

Tacitus. Languages are the bonds of nations; religions 
are less efficient. The Latin is now spoken in almost e-yery 
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part or Qaul; in Bpain it ivas earlier digteBunated by the 
gagacious and generoug Sertoriug. Within the period of 
little more than a century, what wide and vigorone off- 
ahoots it made in that country, which hath gent oven to 
Eome teachers of liietovic and of composition! 

Agricola. Never was conqueror so popular or so prudent 
as Sortorius; never was one so mild in rule and at tlie same 
time so severe in discipline; never one so regardless of him¬ 
self, BO anxious for his country. Ho who could not hoar to 
see her enslaved, would not enslave another, nor betray the 
confidence she reposed in him. Of all inemorabto men, Ju- 
lius CsBsar alone overcame such eompiiqatod difficulties; 
Alexander had fewer in countries more accessible.* 

• Tacitus. Ho was too virtuous and too snoceaslhl to be 
endured by the senate and the senate’s master, I hope his 
poisoner .saw his shadow before his eyes when ho sank under 
the oniiiich’s dagger, a runaway on the sands of Polusium. 
Do not expect, O Agricola, to avoid the same invidiousness. 
Alay the immortal gods avert a similar fate ! 

Agricola. At least until I shall have performed a few 
similar exploits. I may fail in the enterprise I have under¬ 
taken ; tlie greater Julius failed before me: hut this I 
promise you, I will enforce discipline and maintain justice. 
The prince’s favour may protect from the censure of senate 
and people the delinquency of my subordinates in command, 
if delinquency there should he; and effete old comrades may 
catch liis nod and beck to compass them round and comfort 
them, protesting that the accused are worthier of dignities 
than disgrace; yet will I previously have reprimanded 
them in presence of niy army, and, having performed this 
duty, I will deliver them over to you, ray Cornelius, to fix 
that stigma on them which neither favor nor ages can 
obliterate, 

Tacitus. Let us be generous; let them enjoy their offices 
and titles ; the duration of a banquet; and, intent on our 
own immortality, lot us permit them to pass away and bo 
forgotten. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BONDS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS.f 

Mr. Thorsduhy’b new hook appeals to the. eye almost as 
much as does a picture-gallery. The haters of subjective 
poetry should relish this specially objective minstrelsy; 
while we, though sufficiently removed from that ulass, find 
plenty to interest and attract us in these stirring songs and 
ballads. 

They arc stirring; there is movement and fire and vig¬ 
orous life ill many of them. The men start out in strong 
relief, like some old portraits we wot of. We not only hear 
about, but look at, these Sir Reginalds and Sir Richards, 
these barons and troopers. Cavaliers and Jacobites. And 
Mr. Thornbury revels in description of march and fray, 
sally and surprise, and such warlike matter. The words 
« themselves trample and hurry, and souffle and dash, in 
hearty sympathy with the themo. 

The opening-ballad is too long to be quoted entire; but 
we give the first fow verses; ^ 

“ Carabino slung, stirrup well bung. 

Flagon at saddle-bow merrily swung; 

Toss up the ale, for our itg, like a sail. 

Struggles and swells in the not July gale. 

Colours fling out, and then give them a shout— 

Wo are the gallants to put them to rout. 

Flash aU your swords, like Tartarian hordes, 

* And Scare the prim ladies of Puritan lords; 

Odr sbeel-eaps shall blaze through the long sanuner days, 

AS galloping, sing our mad Cavalier lays. 

.'M' ■ ‘ 

onlr in our time that inoh obstacles have been sunnsgntsd, 
ana only by the lU-roqu)ted conqueror of Solnde. 

sf CavaUers and JlMndheada, JacetSte HaUads, Ae, By 
-;,(tKaana W. TBoaxacav. London; Burst sad Blaokstt. 


Then banners advanoe 1 By tbs lilies of France, 

We are the gallants to lead them a dsaoe. 

Ring the bells book, thor^ the sexton lonk black, 

Demtnoa to knaves who ore hot on dur track. 

‘Murder and fire!’ shout louder and higher; 

Remember BdgehiU and the red-dabblea mire. 

When our steeds we shall stall in the Parliament hall, 

And shake the old nest till the roof-tree shall fall. 

Froth it up, girl, till it splash every curl, 

October’s the liquor for trooper and earl;. 

Bubble it up, merry gold in the cup. 

We never may taste of to-morrow night’s sup. 

('Diose red ribbons glow on thy bosom below 
Like applo-trea bloom on a hillook of snow.) 

No, by my word, there never shook swoi-d 
Better than this in the clutoh of a lord; 

The bluo streaks that run are ns bright in the smi 
As the veins on the brow of that loveUost one f 
No deep light of the sky, when the twilight Is nigh. 

Glitters more bright than this blade to the ayo.” 

And here is a spirited rendering of 

" WIOAN’B ABTHeXT. 

Hurrah! for the trumpeter blowing his best— 

Blood on his feather, and Uood on his orest; 

Here was old Warrener, trusty as steel, 

Fitting a crimson spur fast to his heel. 

Thore rode the banner-man—Lord 1 how his Bog 
Blow all about with its patch and its rag 1 
But he shook it, and mado the old tawny and bluo 
Flutter its welcome words, ‘ Tondor and true.' 

Robinson’s helmet hod tokens of work; 

Joukiu was powder-scorched, black as a Turk; 

There wore notches Inch-deep in young Bellamy's sword, 

Ho had she<l his best blood at the Yellow-stone ford. 
Powdor-black, bleeding lads, hungry and tom; 

Brown faces, wan faces, haggard and worn. 

Laughing to tliink of the ups and the downs. 

Biding rough-shod o’er the Puritan clowns. 

Steady and slow, with a thought for tbo dead, 

Some with a handle on arm and on head, 

.Seojfcely awake, till tho rap at a flint 

Showocf them good ooin, sirs, sound from the mint. 

WlioD tho gun spoko, and long barrels looked out 
From window nud loophole, and gable and spout. 

Then they Struck spurs, and the trumpeter, Jack, 

Blew till his yellow face clouded with black. 

Like a swift lightning-flame, through the ripe com 
Ron the loud welcome of anger and scorn; 

Up went tho sabreo—a flashing of light 
Spread from the ohoering left on to the right 
A staggering blinding of shot and of flame, 

Struck down tho scarfs and the feathen that came, 

But when the blaok thunder-cloud burst with a roar. 

Out broke the Wlganers—thirty-two score. 

Have you seen the sea leap when a dike has broke In 1 
Or a swollen Scotch torrent leap down In a linnl 
Then you’ve seen the hot charge that swept Bolsovor through, 
When Wigan rode first of the ‘tender and true.’ 

Wigan was bloody, and dusty and worn. 

His buff tom with pike-head and bramble and thom. 

Hie searf all awry, and his feather in twain, 

His saddle-oloth purple wHh blood of the slain. 

His collar of point-laoe, all mudded and red, 

A gash on his fbrebead, a rag round hit Wd; 

Yet still bowing low to tho townsmen, who soowl, 

And calling for sack at tho ' Flagon and Bowl.' 

The host by the sleeve, and the maid by the baud, 

He praised her—the beauty of Bolsover land; 

Thou with strong shouting of hurry and force, 

Crying with pistol-shot—HJallantS to horse 1’ ” 

• 

The nature of the subjeots of mmiy of those ballads no 
doubt necessitates a certain amount of allusion to the 
horrors of those fighting times; but wexnust complain that 
our author occasionally dwells too much and too compla¬ 
cently on similar “ strong effects." The tomUe is a dan¬ 
gerous adjunct, and should be used but rexiiy by the canfnl 
artist, or it is apt to degenerate into the rimj^y reroltiag. 
Such records as that of “ The Dance rqund tte Pkgue-ptt" 
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appeal, we Wieve, only to a morbid appetite, and will gratify 
no wholesome and well-balanced taste. 

But, to turn to something pleasanter, here is a breezy 
and many-ooloured’“ Beetoration” .scene; 

" TIP THE THAMES. 

(ZVtenCy.mntA nf Ifiiy.] 

Up the Thames with flashing oar, 

Let the Tower guns flame and roar, 

Belohing Are fo>m drery bore. 

All the water ripples red, . . 

Fierv shines the rlvor bed 
With the bonfires orer head. 

See the old bridge, black as jet. 

Casting shadows, like a net. 

Lights npon the parapet. 

Pipe and drum in every boat; 

All tho Templars sing and float 
• To Uie merry bugle-note, 

See the fellows' corslets flash; 

How the bright oars dnp and splash. 

As beneath me aroh we dash ! 

Now from every roof and wall, 

Shop and garret, yard and stall, 

You can hear the cannon call. 

Varlot, yeoman, knight, and lord. 

Wave their hat and wig and sword; 

Every thief forgot his fraud. 

Banners waved from Igindon Bridge; 

Pennons shook from roof and ridge. 

Thick as wings of summer midge. 

Ploughing water, dyod with flarao; 

Fast the royal galley came; 

Bli^shed the river, ns with shame. 

Then again the cannon spoko; 

And tho clouds, as with a stroke, 

Seemed in fragments to be broke. 

Beating tho black tide to fl-otli, 

Fell a thousand oars in wrath ; 

Cheers burst forth from south and north. 

From tho steeples rose a blase; 

Every casement in amase 
Shone with red and sparkling rays. 

Bells' swung madly through the mist; 

Like a fi-own, the fog was kiss’d 
Quite away to amethyst. 

From the gardens oamo the cheers 
Of a million cavaliers. 

Some oould scarcely shout for tears.” 

Among the-raiscollancous pieces we find some graphic 
bits of description, some pleasant pictures. The " Biding to 
the Tournament” is gay, glittering, and sounding as the 
scene itself; and hero is a succession of presentments given 
us in imagined 

" SOBNBS AT A POUNTAIH. 

Here the proud peacock came to spread his fan, 

Its emerald lustres and its purple eyee, 

The water, then all molten sapplure, caught 
The glory of those dyes. 

Here the white dovee came down to peek and prune, 

Like melting snow their miBgling riiadows fWl; 

Driven in flapping oiroles round the elms, 

Scared by the clamorous bell. 

And hero the goldfinch, like a magic bird, 

Would perch and sing, uaheadM and alone; 

Flirting the bright drops from its hazel wings. 

Upon the marble«tone. 

TV p^ting stag-hound, worn and weak, 

Hurried, to dip Its red and firothy tongue: 

Sullen, not oaring for the rippling fount. 

Or for the bird that sung, 

Mopnttig and mowing, oame the jester quaint. 

All red and yellow—ran to splafh and dip: 

A mad song lurking in hie wandering eye— 

A mad jest on his Up. 


Here oame the Queen of Hearts, sweet mistress Anne, 

‘ By Hercules, a most excelling fair!’ 

. So lisped Sir Ague; she spake not, but stooped 
To re-arrange her hair. 

The fat cook, reeking from his flory don, 

Waddled to rinuehis salver and bis dish; 

Marking, witli staring oyo of foolish awo, 

The gold and silver fish. 

I'he falconer, busy with his bells and straps, 

Used here to batho the bi-uLscd wing of his hawk; 

Smiling to see tho bright oyo of the bird— 

Making him strut and stalk. 

Here old Sir Biohard spurred his hot-plnahod steed, 

Faint with the soiirry of a long day's chase; 

A cold fr'o-wn on his sallow leaden eye. 

So fuU of pride of race. 

And here the friar would sit and dip his beads, 

Thinking of Jonah and tho water-world; 

Or moralising, on tho tallon loaf, when now 
Autumn’s gold banner furled. 

And hero tho young lord, rosy through his ourls, 

Camo stealthily to swim his gilded boat; . 

' Clapping his hands to soo the silver-jot, 

And rainbow-bubbles float. 

Here, too, that dreadful night when ruin fell 

Upon the lunuje, those rod hands washed tho knife; 

As from the distant gable came a shriek 
From tho departing lifo." 

But in this volume there aro also instances wherein the 
graphic and the picturesque ivro blended with something of a 
higher and more satisfying nature. Thera is a i>aasionato 
appreciation of natural beauty evident, -which in some cases 
appears tf) have needed only u more carefvl utterance for 
the oxpi-ession itself to have equalled tho sentiment. We 
would cite “Winter Moonlight” and “Tlie Fountain Spirit” 
as examples of this species of “ narrow escape.” Mr. Thorn- 
bury is sometimes faulty in las rhythm, and his epithets, of 
which ho i.s lavish, are not always felicitously selected; they 
confuse rather than illustrate his meaning. Many of his 
verses have all the “ dash” of improvisation about them; 
but they certainly forfeit in finish what they gain in fresh- 
nes.s and force. The fruit ho offers possesses bloom, vitality, 
flavour; but it is scarcely ripe. Patience, and lot the sun 
shine on every side of it. 

We have so much faitli in Mr. Tliornbury's possibilities, 
and, indeed, there is evident in all lie writes so much sterling 
power and excellence, that wo do not care to witlihold our 
Btriotnres on what we deem his faults and shortcomings. 
We should find loss fault with a writer we less liked. But 
from the present one we expect much, and will not be eaaily 
satisfied with what he produces. 


Italmnal 

SUV. ' ' T .. 

[The Editors of tho Na-tiosai. Maoazinz cannot return nnavailoMo 
Papers, except In cssee where It may eeem desirable to conimiinloste 
with the wrltei-s,] 


Pse-BapIiaeutism, as a distinct school of art, has iio place 
ill tho Exhibition of tho Royal Academy for 1857. Yet it 
tmiist not bo snppo.sed that the principles of fho school have 
ceased to bo operative. WJiat was true in them, and there¬ 
fore kindred to the general laws of art, has been absorbed 
into its theory and practice.- What was merely capricious 
has altogether evaporated. This is one agreeable feature 
of an exhibition the general effect of which is rather to 
satisfy than to surprise. IVo see a growing disposition to 
look at the moaning and forms of life and nature with a 
fresh eye; and there can bo little doubt that this impulse 
is in a groat measure due to Messrs, Mjni.AJs, Hunt, and 
their best followers. On tho other hand, we seIdom®<lnd 
the mere accessories of a picture obtruded as its ohlef at¬ 
tractions; and the doctrine that the aspects of besitty are 
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manifold is rarely strained into a license for the eccentric 
and grotesque. 

Some high names are absent on the present occasion— 
Messrs. Eastuke, Wxicd, Wessteii, EutosB, and Hoiaus 
Hdet; but the several branches of art are nevertheless 
represented with an approach to completeness. The Histo- 
'rical School is nobly exemplified by the drawings of Mac- 
LisE. Ihe career of Haruld is the theme, and the whole 
series (forty-two in number) forms an epic told by illustra¬ 
tions. Dramatic incidents and poetic fancy have their in¬ 
terpreters in Mii.i,ai8 and Waij.ts. Domestic life, humorous 
or pathetic, is rendered by MtirJtBAnr, Cope, Leslie, Keith, 
Keuobave, Faed, Soi/jmow, li. Caueick, Miss E. Obbobn, 
and .others; and, without anticipating by detail our critical 
report of this department, we may say that it is more widely 
and strikingly maintained than any other. Subjects of local 
colour and charaetor have their expositors in Goodaix, 
Stone, and Philip. Stanfield contributes, besides other 
subjects, one of his noblest sea-pieces. We have still ecclc- 
siastical interiors by Kobeuts. Danby gives us a gorgeous 
sunrise. In.two of his specimens of animal life, Landseeu 
is at his best. The Portraits and Landscapes include the 
names familiar in each department; and Classical Art 
makes its claims visible in the graceful conceptions of Fuost 
and the conspicuous examples of Patten. 

Still, if we except the series of drawings by Maclise, 
there is no work in the present exhibition which stands out 
as its feature, or as a now revelation of power,—no work, 
for instanec, like the " Huguenot” of Millais, uniting to tech¬ 
nical oxcellcnco a command over profouiidcr emotions than 
those to which Art now-a-days appeals. The wide popularity 
of the “Huguenot” was due, not only to its exoeutivc merits, 
but to the moral sentiment which it embodied. The highest 
point of art cannot be attained by the delineation of what 
merely gratifies or touches, unless there be present also that 
element which purifies and exalts. The self-sacrifice shown 
in the “Huguenot” fulfilled this condition. It reached the 
sympathies through the conscience. We cannot but regret 
that no similar example of a moral ideal has been given to 
us by Mr. Millais or others. The heroic lies at the base of 
every great achievement, and the heroic in our time is the 
victory of man over circunistanee without and over self 
within. This principle, understood and applied, might 
found for us a true school of Christian Art. 


Of all the ties between the living and the dead, the strongest 
is the thought of beauty. History grows stale; affection 
settles into memory; the bond of lineage is but a skeleton 
chain, except the last link or two ;—but beauty, once begot¬ 
ten and once incarnate, conies fresh and deathless along the 
ages, and joins us, as the grasp of living hands might do, 
with the souls it sprang from. The very forms of its origi¬ 
nal ombodirllent, the fiesh and bones of its first advent oven, 
are among the most enduring of mortal things. Wo have 
not, indeed, the handwriting of Homer or of .ffisehylus, but, 
among the ruins of the older world, its temples are still 
found standing where its strong towers have disappeared; 
rich capitals and .rare tracery remain whore we look in vain 
for abutment or foundation; sculptured marble lasts longdr 
than granite walls, and urns and vases retain their lines of 
beauty wberd the lines of conquest and dominion have been,, 
obliterated for a thousand years. 

Buch possibly may be among the first thoughts of multi¬ 
tudes this summer, when, walking down the central hall of 
the Palace of Art at Manchester, they turn to look behind 
them. The roof is arched; there is a great arched window 
at the entrance-end, and over it, following the semioiroular 
linq of light, you see, in large plain letters, the first line of 
the JSnifyndon: 

“A thing of beauty is a joy fin* ever.” 
Tlfiip|lil|1^haotto which Manchester has chosen. The crowds 
who her great exhibition will pass in beneath it. The 
winddw<€aoes the east, with the whole city between it and ' 


the sunrise; and every day this Bummer the first morning 
rays which enter the building will have passed over a fac¬ 
tory-world to become an arch of light under the words of 
Eeats. Manchester, the gi-cat centre of material interests, 
the fly-wheel of the world’s spinning-mill, tho place of all 
others where it matters most, not whether a thing is beauti¬ 
ful, but whether it will sell and pay, has built a temple to 
the Soul of Beauty, and has filled it, not with specimens of 
her own skill, or proofs of her -own opulence, but with the 
works of men who spent all their power and passion in giv¬ 
ing shape, substance, and colour to thoir inspired dreams. 
Art will never fail in England. We have our doubts, and 
qualms, and logical rebellious; but tho love of beauty is at 
tho bottom of our Saxon hearts. *Wo adore fair women and 
delight in flowers; we would part with our oars us soon as 
lose our skylarks; we call facts ugly when they are bud, 
and one of our fondest words is “ loveliness.” In the flush and 
hurry of materiifi sueoe88,pur faith in art has for a time been 
shaken; but in tho midst of it all, and at the very core of 
utilitarianism, this palace springs up to prove that English¬ 
men look upwards as well as forwards, even among their 
mills, and feel iiistiuetivoly what it is that is “ a joy for 
ever.” 

For all tho higher purposes of life tho Exhibition of Art 
Treasures at Manchester is one of tho most important events 
of this century. England is full of the greatest work.s of 
human genius, but liithorto they could be approached only 
at long intervals, one by one. A picture or a statue is seen 
at our annual exhibitions, attracts a momentary astonish¬ 
ment, is talked of and gloried in for a few weeks or month.s, 
and tlien suddenly disappeai'S. It has been bought for some 
palatial mansion, and tho vast majority of mankind will .see 
no more of it. Let us rccal the works we have most admired 
during ally number of years. Where are thej'now? How 
can wo refresh our memory or re-awoken our enthusiasm ? 
Nobody knows. The productions, at least of modern art, 
pass before us liko a phantasmagoria. They are comets, seen 
to-day and invisible to-morrow. We live in an artistic thun¬ 
der-storm, where all the light comes in transitory flashes. 
There can be no doubt about tho mischief, or rather the loss, 
entailed by this unavoidable state of things; but for this 
year at least it is repaired at Manchester. These work.s of 
art, which we have seen once, and longed vainly to see 
again, are brought together, like scattered lights in a burn¬ 
ing-glass; not in single stars, but in brilliant constellations, 
and these themselves more nnmorous than tho zodiacal 
signs. Not either from our own time only, but from cen¬ 
tury after century, in clusters whoso light is fainter by 
degrees, but not less marvellous. Wo are among tho shin¬ 
ing thoughts of many ages. Tho souls of those who have 
loved beauty must come down to us with their works,—a 
noble brotherhood of tho prophets and martyrs of art. It 
is a great sea giving up her dead. 

We have no doubt the greater number of those who read 
the National Maoazine will, some time this year, pass under 
the arch of triumph which Manchester has given to Keats, 
and spend some hours at least in examining the treasure- 
house of which it is at once tho gate and the emblem. Our 
purpose in succeeding leaders will be to make such sugges¬ 
tions as may increase the interest and value of those visits. 
The occasion is a great and rare one, and ought not to bo 
thrown away. 


POLYGLOT BEADINaS IN PKOVERBS. 

Muor Love • between the old Cow and the Haystack 
(Irish),—of that sort which among bipeds is called “ oup- 
board-love.” “ Tho dog wags his tail, not for you, but for 
the bread” (Span .),—Menea la oda d can, nopor te teno par 
dpan. W. K. Kelly. 






LOBD EKLISTOUN.—A LOVB-STOBY. 

BY THE jlUTHOB OF “ THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY,” “ JOHH HALIFAX, 
OEHTLBMAir,” ETC. 

IX. 

I TOOK Je«n borne. 

Saying this, it seems as if I. bad included all, as if it 
were^ the sufficient explanation of our two lives, external 
and internal, from that day forward. Knowing my cousin 
us well as I now did, I was fully aware that, even among 
her own sox, her character was a peculiar one. Their potty 
daily provender of work or play was not enough to satisfy 
the hunger of her spirit, active and restless as a man’s, yet 
burdened with those especial wants and weaknesses that 
wo are wont to designate as “women’s nature.” She might 
have conijuered them all in time, and survived to dwell in 
. that paradise of peace, lit with the reflected glory of the next 
world, whioh is possible oven here; hut in this world there 
was hut one thing that her heart could ever recognise and 
rest in as Aome. 

1 loved Jean Howglas. She was "the only woman I ever 
did love. She came and stood over my life like a star; 


clouds arose between mo and it; I “ wandered in night and 
foulest darkness,” as the man sings in that “ Lobgesang”— 
how its tunes haunt mo-to this .day!—but my star never 
faded, never fell. 

With us, as Jean said it was with her sex, the test of a 
true attachment—hear it, ye coquettes, ye selfish mean 
prudes, who think to make us the better lovers by making 
US the greater fools!—is, when we prise a woman loss for 
her love than for herself; for what she is, and what she 
dqes; for that image of bright excellence which every man 
bom of woman ought to see shining before him all Ida life 
through, attained or not, liko a star in the sky. If it falls, 
God help him 1 for its falling is like tliat of the star Worm¬ 
wood, which draws a third of heaven after it. 

I loved Jean. At first, after this fashion of abstract 
worship; then nearer, nearer, recognising all her foibles; 
not blind even to her very faults; yet never losing the 
reverence, the souse of tender mystery, which all who love 
should have for one another, else, by a violent or a natural 
death, the love most assuredly dies. And so it happeitad. 
that in the time of her trouble I took her “ home.” 

She was perfectly ignorant of this, ignorant as a child; 
she looked to mo for every thing with a tacit pitiful simpli- 
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city, also like a child. ]?nt I was a man, and sh'ong aft ft 
man ought to be when Heaven apparently givea hii 
—perhaps more than his—into his own hands. 

Young solf-prosmning simpletons may warar—nevM 
did; cowards and passionate may shrink bock, ahatd (rf 
thoir fate or themselves— 1 was afraid of nothing. Fortune's 
vicissitudes, lapse of years, trouble, suspense, nnoertainty,— 
all these things are as nothing, and loss than nothing, to ft 
man who truly loves a woman whom ho esteems worth his 
winning. Hither she is not, or he does not deserve to win 
her unless he can conquer them all. 

Bo much of myself, wliich horo I shall leave, as it is a 
subject which concerns myself alone. 

Lord J!;rli.stoun quitted England; not immediately; hot 
h(! never came a.gitin to rie.isant Bow, Lady Emily did, 
nioro than^nce; pale and sad-Iooking, my mother told me, 
but mure tenderly loving than ever to o\ir Joan. .Shortly 
slio too disappeared from London, and I heard of her no 
more. If.Jean did, she kept a pas,sive silence, which it 
would have hoen cruelty to break. 

At Midsummer, we left Pleasant Bow—left it to th« 
shriek of the engines and the curl of the gray spectral 
st<!,am. They will never tell any tales—those two bare 
w.alLs, roofless, open to the sky. 

i found a little cottage, some miles out of London, where 
1 estiihlished my mother and Jean. Algernon likewise, 
that he might have every chance of keeping up health in 
tlie work from which he must m>t shrink. Poor ladl but 
w'C all of us have somothiifg to endure. 

“0, how pleasant I” sighed Juan, beholding the cottage, 
the fic.lds, and the, flowers. “ Only my pupils—" 

“ You must give them up.” 

“Must?” 

“If you jdease,—at least for the present,—while you 
liunour me by taking cliarge of my mother and that obstrejv 
erous boy.* 'J'hcy will give you quite trouble enough.” 

“ 0, Mark!” She smiled and ednseuted. 

Sunday by Sunday I found her cheeks looking lets wan 
and her step liglitcr. Tiiere is liardly any ^rouble which 
cannot be l)oruc ea.sier in the country, among fields and 
flowers. 

About tlii.s time I had a sort of calenture myself; a de*. 
Iterate craving that w'as gi'anted to my cost. I fell ill, and 
was a month iibsoiit from Mincing Ijane. 

I had seen .lean's care over others, iie.r watchfhl tender¬ 
ness, her power of entire devotion, to those who needed her, 
but I had never experienced it myself till now. Every 
trivial circumstanec of every da 3 ' and hour of that mouth 
Btili remaink vivid in my moniory. I may yet bless Heaven 
for it. ] did even then at times; not .always. * 

AVhen I recovered, it was winter; then, rapidlj' as time 
seems to gallop when one lias fairly left yoUth behind, it 
was spring. For nearly a ycaf the trains had been passing 
and repassing through our old parlour at Pleasant Bow. 

Jiot a sjdlable heard 1 of Lord Erlistoun. Ho might 
have been dead—or married, as was indeed more likely. 
Caught, doubtless, by the next fair face that crossed his 
way, since, apparently, some retributive fate had swept 
from him that sweet fond one of Lady Emily Gage. As for 
Jean, hers, dear heart! was to him no more than dust and 
ashes now’. 

So thought I, but I was mistaken. One day I found on 
my tahlo a packet addressed, “ Miss Dowglas.” 

How dared he even to write her name ? 

I carried the letter in my pocket all Saturday, half of 
iSunda 3 ’, in tlio villago-ohurch, up and down the peaceful 
fields. Jean’s spirits seemed peaceful aft they; she was a 
little more silent than usual, perhaps, but with an inex¬ 
pressible calm in her and about her. I could not give her 
tlie letter. . 

After tea, when Algernon had gone out and my mother 
was asleep, ^ho.said, 

“Mark, I wanted to toll you something. You sent me this 
Oul'ignq^ on Friday last: did yon know what was io it ?” 


"No.” 

"8m.“ 

I read; “Harried at ike Britith Embassy, Baris, Nu¬ 
gent, Jhron Erlistoun, to the, Lady Emily Oage." 

1 folded up the paper slowl 3 ', and returned it; .as 1 did 
go, it was my hai>d that tliouk, not Joan’s. 

“ You see,” she said, “ all is as was right to bo. 1 knew 
it would happen so in the end. I am very glad. Only, 
lomahow, if they had told me themselves—” 

I I gave her Lord l&ltstonn's letter, 
f Two letters 1 saw were enclosed. Bhc. road them one 
! after the other without moving from her place, without even 
tuiming aside; them took np and unfolded a little packet 
which aeeompanied them. It was a ring made of hair, a 
dark look and a fair one, set in gold, with thoir two names 
engraved inside; “Kt»gent”-~“Fjnily.’' 

Jean put it on her finger, looked at it, twisted it up and 
down, till slowly her eyes filled—ran over. 

"It Wfts very hind. God blees them! God bless them 
both I" 

This was all. 

For another year onr life Sowed on without change, or 
mospeot of ohanM; at least to three of us—m 3 ’ motlior, 
Jean, and me. The Ix^l wera all grown up; Charles evmi 
contemplating raatrhneny, though he had faithfully educated 
Bussell, and launched him as a pHTste tutor before indulging 
In that luxur 3 ’. Algernon had been transferred to a situa¬ 
tion in Ijivcrpool, where still lingered in good n.'pute our 
honest name of Browne, 

“ They tell mo, If I were to start as a nicrcli.ant on my 
own account, I might make a fortune yet, Jean.” 

"Should yon?" sne answered me, with that op<m smile 
which showed at once her total ignorance of for wliom alone 
the fortune wonid be worth making. And so, without re¬ 
ferring to the niftlteT again, I turned my was s back to 
Mincing Lane. 

And still, in rain or sunshine, gi’ccn leaves or snow, I 
canie on Sundays to look after “ my household,” as I called 
my mother and Jean. 

A quiet household, though dear and home-like. At least 
as innoh saas the just law of nature and possihilit 3 ' allows 
two solitary women, of diflbrent ages, opposilo in charait- 
ter, and unallied by blood, to make to themselves a home, 
or rather a habitation. iSome.tinie,s 1 wondered if Jean fell 
this distinction, if her present life were suflioient for her; 
or, supposing her Monday-morning tliotights ever followed 
me from tin; sunshiny jessamine-porch into the shadow.s of 
Mincing I.ane, wliether she thonglit’iny life was sufficient 
to me ? 

I was no eow.ird. 1 did not complain of my lot, nor dash 
myself to pieces against its stony boundaries. If Heaven 
liad sent them, let them stand; if not, uiino was a strong 
liand still. 

Once only I confess to have been beaten by fate or the 
devil, or possibly both. I was hurrying down Chcapside, 
anxious to shut up the office, the business of which the firm 
now loft almost entirely in my hands. I wanted to catch 
the last breath of an o’ltnmn afternoon down the river; 
loss foi'_ pleasure than for health, which a man, whose sole 
capital it is, has a right to ooonomige; and nrine had some¬ 
what dwindled of late. 

There was a “look” in the street, which detained and 
annoyed me; I was apt to be irritable at little things now. 
That pair ot prancing grays which stopped the crossing— 
what light had they and their owners, caracoling lazily 
along the smooth ways of life, to come and balk ns toiling 
men out of our only possession—our time ? 

1 just glanced at the occupants of the eaniage; only 
two, a lady and gentleman, talking and smiling to one an-. 
other,—^young, handsome, happy-looking. When Uiey had 
passed 1 knew them: Lord and Lady Eriistonn. They did 
not see me, and I was glad of it. I am afraid the devil was 
uppermost for many minutes after then. 

So they were in England ftgaia 1 Would they seek ui ? 
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would Jean wish it ? would she dare to wish it ? I could 
not tell. I racked myself with conjectures; trying to mes- 
Buro a woman’s nature by a man's, arriring at what is 
usually the only safe and wise oonolusion, viz. that we know 
nothing about the sex at all. My sole certainty was in her 
own words,—that Heaven never allows to one human being 
the power of making another “ permanently unhappy.” 

How a few quiet words, spoken naturally as we were 
cros.sing the Sunday-flelds, settled all! I could have smiled. 

*' Mark, I had yesterday an invitation that I should like 
to accept. Will you try to take a day’s holiday, and go 
with me to see Lord and Lady Erlistouu ? 

“ Certainly.” 

I called for Joan early one forenoon. Sho w.a8 sitting 
quite ready, in her bonnet and shawl, reading; but she 
looked up at my entrance,—that bright involuntary look 
which, caught unexpectedly, is worth nntokl gold. 

'J'he lanes to the station were sunshiny and dewy; Hol- 
lingljouriu', the chief property of tlie heiress Lady Emily, 
was about thirty miles down our lino of railway. We walked 
briskly, rejoicing in the pleasant day. Jean said sho be¬ 
lieved none but those who rarely liad it could fully appre¬ 
ciate the delicionsucRS of a holiday. 

“ Tiien a life of labour is the best. Do you think so, 
Joan ?” 

“ I do. Far tho highost and noblest.” 

“ More so, forinstanco, than tliat of Lord Erlistoim?" 

1 felt almo.st reproved at her grave and soft reply. 

” Lord Krlistoun’s is, and will be more so as bo grows 
older, a noble life too. 1 alwaj's folt sure of that. He was 
like a good ship, gallant and true, but blown about hitlier 
and thither for want of an anchor to fiold by. He has found 
it now in his wife’s heart.” 

“Do you think a man’s life is never ooinpleto without a 
wife?” 

“ Some men’s are not; he is one. Ho needs to bo happy 
in order to bo good. 1 n.sed to think tho same mys<ilf once. 
Now it Rooms to mo that those oharaotors are nearer per- 
fectnoRS in whom to he good is the first aim; wlio, living in 
and for tho All-good, can trust Him with their happiness.” 

I said, looking at her sideways for a moment, “ I think 
so too.” 

'riius talking, we rcaolied the station; and Jean put her 
imrse into my hand with a wicked little trick of indepen¬ 
dence she was prone to, however unavailing. 

“ Well, second-class, of course,” slic warned me. 

" No. 1 never mean to let you travel second-class 
again.” 

Jean laughed, and submitted. When wo were in the 
carriage she leaned hack, watching tho whirling landscape 
in silence ; but my landscape was lier face. 

No longer, by the utmost flattery, to bo called a young 
face; rounducss and colouring gone, the largo aquiline fea¬ 
tures distinctly, not to say harshly marked,—it was noblo 
still, but beautiful no more; unless for that mellowness, 
like the haze of autumn, which never comes until the sum¬ 
mer of life is altogether gone by: a sweetness, a repose, 
indicating her total reconcilement to youth’s passing away, 
her perpetual looking forward to that which alone gives 
permanent content in earthly pleasures—the rest which is 
beyond them, the pleasures whioh are for evermore. 

The train stopped at a small wayside station. A car¬ 
riage was waiting, and a gentleman. 

“ Miss Dowglas ?" * 

“ Lord Erlistoun 1” 

They met—not quite without emotion, but only so 
much as old friends might naturally meet with after long 
absence. No more; not a pextlele more. 

» Emily is hero too. She is longing to see you;” and he 
hurried Jean to the little waiting-room, where Emily foil on 
her nook and slied a few tears. She seemed more affected 
than either of them,—this fortunate, Jiappy, loving, and be¬ 
loved Emily. 

That day pasted like a In end about Holling- 


boume, which was a spot lovely as dreaniland, and with 
those two, fit owners of it all, who seemed in tlieir position 
and themselves familiar and yet strange, known and yet 
unknown, as people are whom one has to do with in drcanis. 

“We asked no one to meet you,” said Lord Erlistoun ; 

“ wo wanted this first visit to have you all to oursc]\ cs; 
and besides, wo do not intend to bo swamped in society 
just yet; we feel as if we never could have enough of soli¬ 
tude.” 

llis natural unconscious “ wo,”—his evident delight in 
this same “solitude,” at least so much of it as was pos¬ 
sible in a house like a j)alncc, and an estate like half a shire, 
—ay, Jean was right. His last love hod been the true one; 
he had cast anchor, and found rest. 

“Yes, she looks well, and happy too,” I overheard him 
say; his oyes, fonder than any lover’s eyes, watching his 
young wife as she flitted about her splendid conservatory, 
a flower among the flowers; “and I think, Jean, every day 
she grows more like you.” 

This was tho only time ho called her “Jean,” or that 
in speaking to her his voice dropped into any thing of tho 
old tone; tho only time that Jean's countenance altered, 
though for no more than an instant. No angel in licaven 
could have worn a happier smile than .Teau Dowglas now. 

They both walked with ns to the station; they soeiucd 
to bo in tlie habit of walking together a good deal. Our 
last sight of them was standing on the platform, arm-in- 
arm; Lord Erlistoun lifting his hat in adieu, with his pecn- 
liiir stately air, liady Erlistoun' leaning forward to catch 
one more look, in her fond childish way, of her “ dear Miss 
Dowglas.” 

Jean closed lier eyes, as if to shut in the picture and 
keep it there. Opening them a few minutes after, she met 
mine, and smiled. 

“ Have yon liked your holiday?” 

“ Yes ;. and you?” 

“I have had a happy day. I was very glad to see 
them.” 

“ Shall you go again often ?” 

“ No, 1 think not. Their current of life rnijs so widely 
dift’eront from mine. I do not wish it otherwise. I think, 
Mark, I am coming to tliat time of life when one’s chief 
Iiappiness is homo.” 

We happened to ho alone in the carriagb; tho lamp shono 
dimly on Joan’s figure,—leaning back, with her hands 
crossed; outside was all pitch-black nothingness. There 
might have been nothing and nobody in tho wide world but 
her and me. 

“Jean, something liappe.ncd to mo last week that I 
should like to consult you about. Shall I now ?” 

She turned and listened. 

I told her how, this Michaelmas, tny salary had been 
doubled. How, then,—speaking to the bead of our firm about 
Algernon’s conviction that the gdod name of “Browne and 
Son” was still enough to launch “ Browno, Brothers,” and 
float them into smooth water, if they had only a handful of 
capital to start with,—the worthy old fellow, once a creiiitor 
of iny father’s, had offered me, as a loan, the amount of his 
long-paid debt, saying, 

“ ‘ Use it, or lose it, or give it me back .any time those ten 
years. ’Tis as good as thine own, hail; for nobody would 
ever have paid me a penny of it, except thy honest father.’” 

Joan’s eye sparkled as I ended my t.ale. 

“Would you like me t() accept it, and stnrt afresh ? You 
think it would not bo too late?” 

“ Nothing right to do is ever too late. And this seems 
right, for Algernon’s sake. Also,” her voice dropping ten¬ 
derly, “ for tho sake of your father.” 

“ Yes, ho would he happy, if he knev^ his memory could 
help us still,—my dear old father 1” And for the moment I 
thought only of him, and of the prido of once mote building 
up our honest name in my native town, and among my otfn 
people. 

Jean asked if I hod any hesitation in accepting this loan. 
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for which I inight'pay interest shortly, and repay the whole 
in ten years ? 

“ But what if I do not live ten years ?" 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ So you think mo immortal, as those seem to bo whose 
life is valueless to themselves and every body else ?" 

“ That is not my cousin Mark, as you well know.” 

After a while, I asked her if she could not understand 
my fear of taking this loan, and perhaps failing, and leaving 
the debt us a legacy to Algernon ? 

" But is it not for Algernon’s sake that you .would under¬ 
take the risk ?” 

‘‘Not entirely. Jean,” and out came the bitterness of 
years, ‘‘ 1 have never in my life had any thing to live for 
except duty and honour. At least lot mo hold theso until 
the end.” 

Jean sat thinking for some time; then she turned to mo. 

" Mark, I also feel that the only things worth living for 
ai’e duty and honour. AVill you trust mo with yours ?” 

‘‘ WBat do you mean ?” 

“ You asked my adviee ; this is it. Accept this good 
man’s money; use it well; repay it if you can. If not, and I 
live, I will. Otherwise, at my death I will take care that it 
• is paid. Now, shall you be eontout ?” 

Probably few men over feel as I did then. Not for the 
matter of “ generosity,” “ obligation there was that in my 
heart which eountcrbalanoed both, iia}', smiled at the thought 
of their existing at all between Jean and me ; but the good¬ 
ness, the tenderness, which, whether or not indilferent to 
my personality, understood and eherished, and was ready to 
guard to death the true me, which I valued above all thing.s 
else—^my conscienee and my honour. 

‘‘AVill you be content?” she .said again. “Will you 
trust mo ? I would you, and always did.” 

“ Do you trust me, Jean ?” 

“ More than any body .in the whole world.” 

Doubtless she wondered that 1 replied nothing; that I 
did not even touch her extended hand; that I lifted her out 
of the railway-carriage, and walked with her through the 
solitary star-lit lanes almost without a word ; that when wo 
found my Aothor gone out with Algernon, not to he baek 
for an hour, I sat down stupidly by the parlour-fire, mute— 
as death, if you will. “ Hold the last fast,” says the pro¬ 
verb. 

When Jean came down-stairs with her bonnet off, in her 
white collar and braided hair, she made a discovery of a 
change in the parlour, which, indeed, I had myself for- 
gottep. She looked at once to mo, and I attempted no 
denial. 

“ Yes, I thought the hired tin-kettle had been strummed 
enough in its day, and merited superannuation. Do you 
like your new piano, even though I chose it?” 

“ IIow kind you are 1” 

Not another word. No folly of “ obligation.” If there 
had been, if she hod not taken it quite naturally, as I would 
have wished to see her take a mountain of diamonds, were 
it mine to offer her, I also should probably never have said 
another word. 

She sat down, and played for some time, I sitting over 
the fire. 

“ Mark, have you forgotten this ? you have not asked 
for it for a long time.” 

My tune, which always brought back my cousin Jean in 
the Lythwaito drawing-room, with the sunshine on her hair. 
Also, because this “ Lied ohne worte” seemed to my fancy 
to toll a whole life’s story; a duet in which you can hear 
distinctly the man’s voice and the woman's, separate, to¬ 
gether; then wandering apart again in troubled involved 
pnrases^but always in extremity comes back the tune in 
the bass, sweet ann firm; at last the treble air is oaught up 
With it,;»nd both fall into a melody more “comfortable”—to 
use Jean’s word-^-than any bit of music I know; ending in 
two notes, several times recurring, whioh say, as plain as 
notes con' say it, “ Come home, come home, come home.” 


Sometimes, when a vase is brimful, a touch, the shadow 
of a touch, and over it runs. 

“ Did you like your tune ?” 

“ Yes ; but come and sit by the fire, Jean.” 

She did so ; one on each side the hearth, mtiking two of 
us. Only two. Supposing it had been “ my ain fireside 
I, who never in my life had had a fireside of my own—^my 
very own ? 

“ How pleasant a wood-fire is, Mark 1 But when you 
go to Liverpool we shall cease to have one fireside to sit 
over and talk together.” 

“ We never had, except on Sundays. You forgot, I have 
only had you for my Sunday-blossing.” 

“ Have I been a blessing ? I am glad. It is something 
to be a blessing to somebody. It was more than I de¬ 
served.” 

She shaded her eyes from the fire, which blazed and 
crackled as if it knew winter was coming, but burnt cheerily, 
and was not afraid. 

Now, or never. 

“Jean,” 1 said, “if I go to Liverpool, and can make a 
fortune there, or at least a competenee, will you come 
homo ?” 

“ Your mother and I ?” 

“ My mother, if she chooses; but I meant you. 1 cannot 
do without you. I could once, five years ago, because it was 
necessary and right; but now I cannot. ’Tis not worth 
making a honn;—1 will not do it—except for you.” 

“ Me ? me ?” 

She looked steadily into my face, and found out all. 
She dropped her head lower and lower, almost into her lap, 
and burst into tears. 

I said no more; it may ho months, years, before 1 say 
any more. I would not take my life’s ransom unless it 
wore a free gift. 

Algernon and I—“Browne, Brothers”—are working our 
best. Wo have hardly any holidays, except .an occitsional 
evening stroll, with a western breeze blowing in the tide, 
and the sunset throwing colours beautiful as Paradise along 
the sandy fiats of the Mersey shore. 

1 write cither to my mother or Jean every Sunday. 
Now and then Jo.an writes to me ; only a lino or so, express¬ 
ing little or nothing; and so it may be for God knows how 
long, or for ever. 

But sometimes I think— 

End op Lokd Eklistoun. 


THE CIIATELAIN OF CHfiVKEMONT: A 8TOEY 
OP liISge. 

• (pounded upon pact.) 

Many hundred years ago, in the vast and lofty banqueting- 
hall of the gi'im Castle of Chevremont, there mot an assembly, 
round the loaded tables of the great chief Immon, to partake 
of his bounty on a very special occasion. 

The birth of an heir, long looked forward to with the 
greatest anxiety, had at length crowned the highest hopes 
and expectations, not only of the lord of the fortress himself, 
but of all its rough inhabitants; and little was the joy of the 
event marred by the untimely death of the lady of Chiivre- 
mont, who had survived but a few hours the birth of her 
son. Though a truly faithfft husband, as soon would Im- 
, mon have dreamed of bewailing a warrior left on the hard- 
earned field of fight, as of lamenting the loss of a wife on 
this all-absorbing occasion. One sigh, while it honoured her 
memory, wafted it into oblivion. 

And so the mirth ran high. With greedy eyes and ap¬ 
petites did the guests devour the delicacies, beneath whoso 
unwonted display and rich profusion the tables literally 
groaned; a rarity indeed within those halls of Chevremont. 
Accustomed frequently to long and vexations sieges, Im¬ 
mon, himself setting the example, had so trained Us force, 
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that, in even ordinary times, they partook of no more than 
the absolute necessaries of life. 

Beneath the banners won in a hundred furious fights, 
from both friend and foe, according as envy taught or policy 
dictated, sat the bold lieges of the Lord of Chfivremont. 
Armed from head to foot,—such was their standing law, 
oven during their present peaceful occupation,—there was 
assembled there as bravo a troop as over joined the standard 
of rebellion. Brightly, their armour flashed in the golden 
light of the sotting sun, as it streamed through the half- 
opened casements, while not an eye nor a word bespoke the 
presence of that enemy which steals away men’s senses; 
for long had all approach to disorder of every "kind boon 
banished from those walls; and oven now the amount of 
wine, poured separately by the master’s hand for oaoh of 
his men, was extremely limited, a precaution the less un¬ 
willingly complied with on account of tho promise of a 
mighty scheme to bo unfolded after supper. 

For a full hour had tho cup passed round, and tho vaulted 
roof rung witli the merry laughter of tho gay troop; whilst 
Immon, seated in tho midst of his warriors,—all treated as 
equals on that holid.ay,—disoonrsod of war and deeds of arms, 
which caused tho blood of old and young to boil with tho 
ardour of recollection or of anticipation, and made thorn 
burn to draw tho swords that now hung idly from their 
belts, and rush upon some well-matohod foe. Then with 
loud shouts the health of tho young lord was drunk; and 
then in silent homage the memory of the mother, dead, 
followed by an involuntary pause, as if almost of sadness. 
Perhaps their rapid thoughts returned for a brief moment to 
those old days which each of them could couple with a 
mother and a homo,—a mother, alas, too soon forsaken, a 
homo too easily dishonoured. 

The chiors loud voice first broke the silence. “To 
whom, my friends, shall tho honour of baptising this young 
stranger bo intrusted, think you ?’’ ho asked suddenly; while 
an ill-suppressed murmur of derisive merriment followed the 
question, so little wore they used to think of holy things, 
or speak of aught but arms and war. But Immon himself 
looked grave, and almost threatoning. 

“ Ah, ha 1 and who shall execute that office ?” they re- 
repeated; and more than one volunteered himself to cele¬ 
brate the rite, and the subject bad already become one for 
renewed mirth, when the same commanding voice spoke 
once again: 

“ Silence, my friends 1 I have thought of one for this 
great purpose,” ho said, his eyes kindling moan while with 
tierce deliglit,—“I have thought of one whom few of us 
have ever dared to hope for hero, but whom, if his folly (and 
I doubt it not) lets him but come within the lion’s den, wo 
soon shall have among us—tho Bishop of Liege 1” 

“ Tho bishop !—Notger 1” burst from a score of tongues. 
Tho obatelain’s aroh-enomy bapliso his heir,—impossible 1 

Yet it was ncvertlrcless, Immon gi-avely assured thorn, 
true. Notger himself should be houoimed with the commis¬ 
sion. 

“ But will ho come ?” 

“I myself will see to that. I part this evening for 
LlJge; and to-morrow noon, or I mistake, shall see the holy 
man within those walls.” And Immon glanced proudly 
round them as he spoke. 

Astonishment was depicted on each face. To all question¬ 
ings Immon vouchsafed no answer; and his plans, though 
darkly guessed at, were still kept secret in the depths 
profound of his own bosom. 

That same evening a council of a chosen few was held 
in the Castle of ChSvremont; and at its closS these favoured 
warriors returned with flushed brows and eyes of 
expectation, telling a tale of treachery and bloodshed, yet 
to comoi 

At the-same time the Chatelain, mounting his best horse, 
took, unattended, the road towards LiSge. 

Let us now for a few moments consider the position 
respectively occupied by those of whom this sketch would 




treat. The Lord Bishop of LiSgo, not only a lofty dig¬ 
nitary of tho Church, but a temporal prince also, with a 
yearly revenue of 100,0002. sterling, was acknowledged by 
all the wealthy province of LiSgo as its feudal lord; and 
noble indeed was the court, both spiritual and temporal, 
which gathered round him-. Tho present incumbent of the 
ace was, at the time of which we speak, tho proud Bishop 
Notger; a man highly ambitious, and an implacable enemy 
to all who dared oppose his, frequently, too-grasping preten¬ 
sions, both in the world and in tho Church. A soldier ori¬ 
ginally by profession, ho had, in tho midst of a career most 
brilliant, resigned tho tent for tho cloister, and in duo time 
tho cowl for tho episcopal mitre ; and in each station of life 
ho had always been, either by his own merit or fortune’s 
favours, equally felicitous and successful. Cautious in all 
his enterprises, he engaged in nothing without having first 
counted tho cost; to which temper of mind may be perhaps 
attributed much of what might else have been accounted, in 
vulgar parlance, “ luck.” Inured from early youth to situa¬ 
tions of peril a.nd severity, tlie idea of personal danger never 
crossed his mind. 

Of tho few who dared oppose this mighty prince, the 
Chatelain of Ch»'ivremont was foremost. Established in tho 
strongest fortress in tho province, Immon was seldom con¬ 
tent to act on the defensive only against the forces which 
the offended prelate sent to sit down from time to time 
beforo his walls, to compel, if possible, submission; but, as 
if scrupulously to return the compliment, and, it must bo 
owned, with generally far better success, ho would take the 
opportunity of sallying forth from his stronghold when he 
was himself unmolested, and not only harass the surround¬ 
ing country, but oven take possession of such of the citiaens 
of Liege itself as might happen to fall into his hands,— 
wealthy merchants, who were called upon to pay a good 
round sum for ransom, which, if not speedily forthcoming 
from anxious friends at home, was hastened by a present 
of tho captive’s cars, and gentle hints of tho production of 
sundry other corporeal fragments to refresh their memories 
or quicken their apprehensions. 

It was nearly dark ere Immon had performed the distance 
that lay between his own castle and the bishop’s residence. 
Arrived at length within a mile of the city, he tied his horse 
cautiously to a tree in a little wood skirting the road; and 
opening a small wallet that he c.arried with him, was in a 
few moments transformed into a wandering friar, which 
disguise, as being specially that of the bishop’s own order, 
he doubted not would gain him easy admittance to the epis¬ 
copal palace, and access to Notger’s own immediaio. pre¬ 
sence.' 

He then, with well-affected sanctity of manner, betook 
himself once more in tho direction of the town, on foot. 
Entering the great quadrangle of the palace, and assuming 
tho bearing of a timid stranger, ho examined one by one the 
varied carving of tho columns which supported, as now, that 
splendid edifice, imtil the last pale gleam of twilight had 
warned all stragglers thence. 

He now prayed admission to the bishop, on business, as 
ho said, of much importanco; and so earnest were his sup¬ 
plications, that late as tho hour in those times was con¬ 
sidered, tho attendants of Notger were prov.ailod on to 
admit him. 

The Bishop of Liege had retired to bis uhambor,-nnd was 
alone. At a sign from Immon, ho directed the usher who 
had introduced tho stranger to withdraw, and then stood 
waiting as if to know his business. Scarcely had the retir¬ 
ing footstep announced tho servant to bo out of hearing, 
than Immon throw off his disguise. 

“ Perhaps, my lord, you do not know me,” he said, ob¬ 
serving that tho bishop regarded him with curiosity rather 
than alarm; and ho then continued, “Immon, Chatelain 
of ChSvremont 1” 

Notger drew back a step, while a momentary inqiereepti- 
ble fiush suffused his countenance; but instantly recovering 
himself, he sat down and waited further parley. 
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Bq, unasked, did Immon; and thus they paused some 
miuutes. At length the latter spoke again; 

“ And now, sir bishop, that you know my name, you shall 
know my errand too. You have he^, no doubt, on heir is 
born to ChSvremoiit; another thorn has sprouted for the 
lender side of the saintly Bishop of Lifige. You know it,— 
good! You know, besides, that a young scion of so groat a 
house as mine,—though you may curl your lip, my lord,— 
the scion of so groat a house must have a fitting entry to 
the world. Lord bishop," ho continued, rising us he spoke, 
“ I have come to you myself, unarmed, alone, to pr-ty you 
very humbly—come and baptise my child.” 

So humble was the tone in which these latter words 
were spoken, that Notger could scarce believe the man 
before him to be the ferocious brigand that desolated half 
his })roviiiue; but when he looked towards him, at tho dis¬ 
dainful flashing of his eye, and tho rude imperious jiosition 
in ivliich he stood,—his foot upon the couch on which the 
bishop sat,—he saw at once ho had to deal with one who 
would brook no evasion, still Ies.s accept refusal or excuse, 
lie perceived, too, how Immon had placed hinftclf before tho 
cnlrnnco to the chamber, and how that he played carelessly, 
yet significantly, with his sword’s hilt, especially when boast¬ 
ing of having come “unarmed." He saw his peril; and, w'ith 
characteristic rapidity, resolved upon his course of action. 

A long silence followed the last words of the soldier, 
broken at length by Hotger, who slowly, and in a low voice, 
said; 

“ And what is my security ?” 

“ My word." 

A sarcastic smile was tho bishop's only rocoguition ol' 
the reply. 

“ 1 will come,” ho said; “ .and when ?” 

Immon felt the battle to be won. Few words had passed, 
but to one of them at least Ibo conflict had been sharp. 
Drawing himself to his full height, he withdrew his foot 
froiU_tlio couch, displacing one of tho pillows, which fell 
upon tho ground. On tho episcopal device rvith which it 
was embroidered ho placed once more hi.s foot, and looked 
at his companion with -a. glance which ill concealed tho 
triumph of his soul. Something of treachery, too, shot from 
his eyes, as he replied; 

“ To-morrow noon, and not an instant after. Noon 1” 

“ 1 will come,” repeated tho bishop. 

Tho other drew from his pouch a small gold-piece, and, 
in a tone \\'hioh showed his detennination to eoraplcle as 
far a.s possiblo his humhling errand : 

“ k^iir lordship’s fee 1” he saiil, as he tossed it to tho 
priest. “ We shall ex])ect you, then ; we have yoiir grace’s 
saintly word'," and then, without another look, he hurried 
from the chamher, locking the door as ho passed out, and 
muttering, “ Toor fool, how cheap ho sells himself 1” 

Tliat night tho bishop also held a council. Knowing 
that no armed men would bo admitted to the fortress, ho 
was foi'ced to he content with ordering that all his at¬ 
tendant priests siiould hear him conipiiny. 

The fiyst hoain of lha rising sun tipped the orirason 
banners that floated from the highest points of the Castle 
of Immuu, who looked half-douhti'ully towards tlio distant 
city of Lifigo. 

The treacherous are over themselves distrustful; and Im¬ 
mon began to weigh the chances of so old a bird as Notger 
falling thus easily into tho snare, whieli, truth to toll, ho had 
prepared for him, and questioned if even bis plighted word 
would on calm and secure reflection he held sacred. If he 
might judge tho bishop by himself, such an event were more 
thaii doubtful. 

, As the day advanced bo gi-ow more anxious, and his sus¬ 
pense fretful. It led liim constantly up to his turret’s 
hoi^£,!whmce he could command tho highway to the capi¬ 
tal, cxpect&g and yet dreading a message of excuse, or even 
of .d&Soiiqd^ &m his anticipated guest, and suggesting to his 
cxcited.|ui&d tho reqeption such an envoy should .most with 
at hU hands. 


Within, the sound was hoard of warriors furbishing their 
arms and buckling on chain-mail, “ to make," as Immon 
said, “ a worthy entertainment for his lordship of Liege." 

A dozen times had Inimon mounted to the summit of his 
castle to keep his impatient watch, when, precisely at the 
appointed time, the distant sounds of low soft chanting rose 
beiiind a little knok that hid the winding road, A moment 
more, and there appeared a priestly procession, with crozier 
and mitre, and all tho insignia of the Church, conducting 
Bishop Notger in full state, and singing as they came slowly 
on the hymn that first announced them to their expectant 
host. 

“ Now, by my troth, good Notger, you do well,” exclaimed 
the chief, apostrophising the procession, as, to the number of 
a eouplo of score or more, it glided over the lowered draw¬ 
bridge, ^vhieli was significantly raised again immediately 
behind them. Ho now hastened down to meet the bishop, 
but was stopped an instant on tho steps by one who whis¬ 
pered something in his oar. 

“ Not till tho aijpolnted signal, for your lives,” ho wliis- 
porod in reply; “I myself will give it;” and he hurried on. 

Notger and his train had already entered the castlo-yard, 
and Immon, with afl'eeted courtesy, led him to the hitherto 
desecrated chapel. Here some burlesque attempts bad been 
nindo at ecclesiastical adornment; a naked sword, reversed, 
served for an uHar-cross ; while the font, long since degraded 
to a water-trough for horses, was replaced b3^ a great winc- 
oup, of massive gold, however (what else for the young heir 
of ClievreuioiitV), a rich spoil from sonic late outrage. 

The bishop eyed Uie.se insults with a quick glance, more 
of disdain than of snrprise, and calmly proceeded with the 
aiipointed service of the Church, the priests and acolytes 
chanting their ])arts. as in their own cathedral. Notger 
received the infant from his fatlior’s arms, and in a few 
moments the rite was ended. 

“ 'I'liaiiks, sir bisliop," cried the .cliatelain trlumpliautly, 
holding out his hands. “ Now give me my son.” 

“ }’ou?’ sou no longer, Immon,” said the bishop calmly, 
folding the child to his bosom; “ he is the Church’s son. To 
her j'ou have confided him, with her he must abide.” 

Ininion laughed scornfully, yet with evident anxiety and 
iinpatienco. Plucking tho bishop by the sleeve, he said, 

“ Come, my good lord, and taste the fare iiiy poor castle 
has provided for thi,4 memorable day.” 

But Notger stood iniinovahle. “ ybz/r castle, Immon?” 
he reiilicd. “ No,” ho continued, as he handed the infant to 
Ills attendant priests,—" no, it is mine!” 

“ Yours!” cried tlie astounded rebel, his blood boiling 
with surprise and fury. “ Indeed !” and lie looked fiercely 
round on his retainers ; but, following an order purporting 
to have issued from llicir chief, that no weapon should be 
allowed within that sacred place, they were all unarmed. 

At this, with a howl of frenzied rage, he rushed upon the 
bishop, and with his heavy sword he dealt that holy man a 
stroke which would have sot at rest for over the question of 
right in the Castle of OliSvromont, but that it rang only on 
the uniiour of proof which now glanced beiicutli the cope 
and surplice of tlio bisliop, as he disengaged Aw weapon 
from under them. 

In those days churchmen wore forbidden by the canon 
law to shed blood; they tlioroforo met thq difficulty by 
arming lliBraselvos with a heavy mace, loaded with metal, 
which, on an emergency, without gashing the flesh of the 
enemy, performed the work thjey had to do with wonderfbl 
Bucces.s, when applied to the skull of their victim. It was 
with such an instrument, or rather with one familiar to tho 
sight of Imiidoncrs, as di flayed in the formidable grasp of 
Magog in Guildliall, that Notger now met the furious attack 
of his treacherous host, and in an instant a huge iron-ball, 
playhig freely, by no inexpert hand, round a stem of steel, 
whistled about the traitor’s head. 

Astonished at this unexpected display of resistance, Im¬ 
mon for a moment staggered backward; then sprang with 
blinded fury upon his ecclesiastical opponent, dealing blow 
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after blow upon his iron casing and the metal-staff of his 
msec, each dexterously warded off by the more collected 
bishop, till an nulaoky stroke upon tho last snapped Im- 
luon’s sword asunder near tho hilt, and left tho chieftain 
powerless. 

Meanwhile the attendant priests, disrobing in an instant, 
displayed a band of anned men, well matched in all respects 
with any in the fortress. These, at a word from Notger, 
steadily advanced upon the terror-stricken menials, who, 
separated from tho men-at-urius, now made frantic and nse- 
liiss efforts to break through tho doors, which had been se- 
crotly fastened by ono in tho bishop’s sorvioo. Driven into 
a corner of the building, they speedily surrendered at dis¬ 
cretion, while tho conquerors, easily, and without bloodshed, 
exacted from these unoi'med soldiers terms of abject sub¬ 
mission, enforcing tho same with some stout cBrds, with 
which they bound thoir prisoner,s and placed them in so- 
curity. 

Which done, under the command of a Ikjutenaut pre¬ 
viously appointed, tho priestly viciors sallied forth to en¬ 
gage tho formidable men-at-ai'm.s, who, ignorant of the dra¬ 
ma enacted within tho building, i>atiimtly awaited the pro¬ 
scribed signal, without which they were on no .nccoimt to 
move. So remote from this <[uarter w.a.s the chapel, that no 
alarm load re.aehed them during the conflict. Notger had been 
left, by his own caramand, to deal with Innnon by hiitWelf. 

Still keeping np a wonderful exhibition with his weapon, 
the spiked ball of which, revolving round tlic n'bcl’s liead, 
held him eomplote.ly at hay, tho bi.sliop, step by step, bad 
forced him out of the chapel hy a small door in the north 
wall, leading, as ho knew, from previou.s instnnhion, into a 
s'toiic-paved iiall. 'J'hc wretclicd man now made vigorous 
.attempts to ev.ado Ids oiuimy, who, at the least su.spieiou.s 
movement, brought the ponderous globe nearer and nearer 
to Ids head, and could (for this eminent repre.sentative of the 
Cliureli militant appeared a perfect master of his science) 
hy llie slightest motion of his hand have dashed iiis brains 
out. ,Snell, however, was not Ids purjiose. 

And now, for the first time, the mighty warrior know 
fear. Uo seemed fa.soinated by the l ondnet of tho bhshop, 
who appeared suddenly se.iv.ed with an irre.siatible aritli- 
iuetie.il dc.sire to ascertain the number of tho inarble-squaTO.H 
lliat composed the floor, eomiting and recounting them with 
the utmost perseverance, though still holding at hay his 
frantic enemy. 

At length a certain object seemed attained, as he left off 
enumerating tho stones, and pressed .still more resolutely 
upon Immoii. Foaming with despair and rage, the latter 
hounded from side to side,' striking with impotent fury at 
his mortal foe, a.s he still retained tho fragment of his wea¬ 
pon in hi.s hand. U])on tho battle-fleld, Immon had neither 
slimmed danger nor dreaded death, and a warrior’s end 
would have been perhaps accepted as a triumph. Dut such, 
he now too well know, was not re.served fur him. 

All effort, all frenzied ofl’ort, was in vain; for Notger 
drove him hack and back, always tow.ards one special square 
of marble, A hundred times ho strove to fly from that.ouo 
spot,—black as'his own despair,—a hundred times he found 
himself again approaching it. And now at length his foot 
touched tho stone which was the object of such dread; it 
rested paralysed upon it for nn instant; a hollow sound 
was heard beneath, as the marblc-squaro rolled hack upon 
a hinge, liitherto cunningly concealed from view. A moment 
ho paused, balancing upon tho edge of the abyss thus formed, 
glaring with the intensest hate on Notger, then, with a 
shriek of wild despair, ha vanished, 

Tho latter stood in breathless silence till the heavy fali 
beneath told its own tale; than, approaching tho chasm, he 
looked below. Tliero was a surge upon tho foul water at 
the bottom, as it settled over the dead man,—for his heavy 
ai-mour sank him like a stone,—hut there remained no other 
vestige of the once- dreaded Immoh'.' 

“ JPax teaum" said the Bishop of libgo, as he raised the 
trap to its original level, and wiped the drops that stood 


upon his face. They wore tho first words tliat ho had ut¬ 
tered since those which hurled defiance at tho now van¬ 
quished traitor. Then silently he turned and left tho place. 

Little more remains to tell. His entrance to the court 
found the episcopal troop victorious, and the garrison easily 
taken in a moment of so gi-eat surprise, fl’lio warlike, jiriests 
had already made quick conveyance of their late antagonists, 
counselling quiet submission to their fate, and hurling ann- 
thama on all who did not rc.spund to tlicir advice. 

And thus was Chevromont subdued. Tho castle, too 
strong, and too well situate, fo bo allowed to stand a tempt¬ 
ing stronghold fpr the disaffected, and wholly useless to a 
character so peaceful as tho lihshop of Liego, was speedily 
demolished, ami scarce a fragment now remains to illustrate 
to tlio traveller tlio tale to which lie listens, on his way to 
Chamlfontuinn. 

#*»*«*» 
Tliero wa.s an old monk, in bygone days, who told this 
legend, the abbot of a monastery in liiSge; who, when asked 
hy his many hearers of the ohihl, would smile, and say lliat 
he still lived, and add, “ 1 htmi’ ho is more iKqiiiy o* he in 
than ever would have been the Lord of Chevremont.” 



A IIOTIIOUSH FOR TIIli: DRAWINn-HOOM. 


Ijf tho papers on the Wardian Case, it wa.s .suggq^ted (hat, if 
it.s true prineiide.s wore recognised, it would he found eajia- 
hle of many extensions, and one of those e.xton!3ions is now 
to he described, (riven a e.aso for ])lants; what can bo 
more rea.sonahlo than to ap])ly heat to jt, and so adapt it to 
tiic culture of exotics? 'i'hero are many w.ays in wliieli 
this nmy ho accomplished. An ordinary Wardian ease, 
stocked with ferns or flowering-plants, may be heated in 
a very simple way. Below the soil-trougli let there he a 
flat tin-hoiler and a lamp, or a boiler without a lamp, but 
with a contrivance which will allow the water to be changed 
daily, .and you have at once a safe system of botloin-heut; 
and this may he still further extended so as to add top-heat, 
and thus ni.aintain both soil and air at any temperature that 
may he desired. 

There is noUiing p.articularly novel in this, for many 
have tried it with .success; and in tlaj hands of tho scientific 
cultivator, who can ajiply the established laws of horticul¬ 
ture to window-gardening, a plaut-o.aso is no longer a vexa¬ 
tions toy, but a very practical anil useful construction. The 
invention now to he dealt with is to be cla.ssod among the 
working and mauufaeturing ooiilrivaueos; for though it may 
be made as ornamental as you pdoase, and very fairly claim 
oiitranoe to tho drawing-room, yet its nsos and functions 
are of a preparatory kind; it is neither fern-case nor a 
“rustic adornment, ’ but a plain hothouse, which will per¬ 
form almost any amount of work in preparing tender things 
for the window, tlii; garden, tho grofndimise, or the oonserya- 
tory. 

There ore at least tliroo names to be mentioned in con¬ 
nection with it,—first, Mr. Walton, the inventor ; secondly, 
Mr. Beaton, the improver; and thirdly, Mr.West, thomanu- 
lacturor, who has brought it to perfection. Mr. Walton 
made tho first experiment of applying heat to a small plant- 
case, with a view to create a portable indoor forcing-pit. 
An old box was dressed up, with a tray for sand, a boiler of 
tin, a lamp, and lights over all, so as to look liko a common 
garden-frame. This was set to work, and answered so well, 
that it became known as the Waltoxuit Case ; and subse¬ 
quently many improvements were made for applying the heat 
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. more'cnuitwttj ead 'effi- 
. ciestW, aad now it hee the 
ooiQiile^aeM of a very 
prae^U iuTention. 

To describe all the little 
incidents connected with 
the development of the idea 
■ would be to occupy valuable 
space to very little purpose; 
and I will therefore at otico 
describe the case, and the 
mode of working it, pre¬ 
mising that I hare had, one 
in operation since February 
last, which was supplied mo 
by the original maker, Mr. 

'West, of Surbiton, Kingston. 

The annexed out ropro- 
sonts the Waltonian case in 
its complete form when in 
operation. It is in reality 
a two-light box, standing 
on legs, the framework be¬ 
ing of wood, with glass at 
the front and ends, and a 
pair ■ of glass sashes, or 
“lights,” laid loosely on the 
top. Beneath the centre, in 
the front, is a tin lamp burn¬ 
ing colzaroil; and this lamp 
gives heat to the water con¬ 
tained in a zinc-boiler pl^ed 
underneath the plants, the 
smoke escaping at the back 
of the case.- 

The mode in which the 
heating apparatus is arrang¬ 
ed is very simple. When 
the top-lights are lifted off, 
and the pots removed, it is 
an easy matter to lift out 
the tray and boiler, repre- 
sehted in the soeond cut. 

This tray is of zinc, and 
measures 34 inches long by 17 inches broad, and hence 
contains a working space for plant-culture of 508 square 
inches, or sufficient for 32 four-ineh pots, in eight rows 
of four each. The tray o o fits into the bottom of the case, 
and forms the bed on which the pots are placed, and the 
medium by which heat is coinniutiicated to the pl.ants 
through a bed of silver-sand, an inch deep, spread evenly 
over it. 

In the centre of the tray is a tube, h, through which 
vapour escapes into the case, the amount of which can be 
regulated by a cap fitting into it. The tube b is also neces¬ 
sary as a means of filling the boiler, <1, with which it com- 
. municatefi; and this boiler, when placed in the case, falls 
exactly over the lamp, and receives its flame in an orifice 
tut in i|s under side for that purpose^tho hot air of the 
lamp circulating round the boiler below the tray, a, and 
making its exit by the ftinnel, e, which, when at work, fils 
over the orifice, c, in the tray. 

To set the case to work, then, wo have first to fill the 
tray with silver-sand, which must be moderately damp; 
then fill the boiler, which holds two quarts, by means of the 
tube, 6; then lower the tray into its place in the case, fit the 
flu^pipe, e, over the hole; c; trim and light the lamp, and 
wait for the result. As a matter pf course, a gentle heat is 
soon perceptible; and if the case is'dllled with pots stocked 
with seeds or cuttings, this heat is communicated to them 
from the bed of damp sand, and a temperature of from 70° 
to 90° may be commanded at pleasure. 

Now what is the use of such a contrivance ? It will do 
• every thing that wo employ a dung-beJfor,—^raiso seedlings 
» .. , 


of every kind of tender 
plants, wbeiher ouoombers 
and celery fbr the kitchen- 
garden, half-hardy annuals 
for the borders, greenhouse- 
seeds for the greenhouse, the 
conservatory, and the win¬ 
dow; and, in the way of 
cuttings, strike almost any 
thing to a certainty. Sup- 
]>oso you have half-a-dozen 
old geraniums, a few fuch¬ 
sias, calceolarias, mimulus, 
a pinch or two of seed of 
half-hardy bedding-plants, 
you have only to get your 
pots ready, prepare some 
light compost with a good 
admixture of silver-sand, and 
set cuttings and seeds to 
work with heat and moist¬ 
ure, and in a few weeks you 
will be astoni.shcd at the 
quantity of plants you have 
manufactured. In gerani¬ 
ums every joint will make a 
plant, whether there is a bud 
visible or not. You have 
only to stick them in round 
the insides of small pots, 
letting every cutting touch 
the pot ; sprinkle silvcr- 
s.and over tho soil in the 
pot, keep all moist and at 
7.5", giving air occasionally ; 
and out of a few old gera¬ 
niums you may inanufae- 
ture hundreds of young 
healthy plants. I have this 
season struck gernnium.s, 
pansjes, fuchsias, calceola¬ 
rias, summer chrysanthe¬ 
mums, petunias, verbenas, 
and dozens of special odd 
things; and have raised seedlings of several choice aquatics, 
besides melons, cucumbers, gourds, celery, tomatoes, asters, 
Thunbergias, Coboas, IJelphiniums, and no end of other deli¬ 
cate summer bloomers,—all in jho stime case, where they 
have been steaming and growing beside mo in my study, 
and calling for no more attention than one is obliged to give 
to half-a-dozcn flowering-plants in pots when committed to 
the window. 

But it must not be supposed that there is nothing to 
loani in using a case of this kind. You may bmn or boil 
your plants in no time if you do not use proper precautions. 

Tlio sand must always bo damp, tho "cuttings should 
uevar flag for want of water, and nothing in the case should 
bo i^otted with cold water; it should be as warm as the air 
inside. The lamp must be trimmed morning and night, and 
kept eonstantly burning, for tho case being small soon cools 
if tho flame expires; though, as-it.burns twelve hours at a 
stretch, it must be very careless work to have that happen. 
Tlicn air must bo admitted accordiqig to the state of tho 
plants. As soon as seeds como up, give them more light 
and air, or they will bo drawn and sickly; and they must 
Ise gradually brought towards a cool comer of the case pre¬ 
paratory to being removed altogether, for notliing should 
remain there to grow on. 'When once started and fairly 
roytojili prepare them for removal. 

OHourse a hundred hints plight here be giyen as to tho 
working of a 'Waltonian case. So as to make the most of it; 
but as this paper is simply intended to introduea the inven¬ 
tion to the readers of the NATiosAr., we must here cry, 

“ Hold, enough 1” Bhibuet EhnsERD. 






'''' "''riiw i ciwMMuuH sx iuriu> 

Im fcwntey * portrait jiallorjr, rritkdi iro (nuA will 
include all the. fi^wmoet men and 'women Of oor timo, ht 
tnrf deptftaient of inUlleotual ondeaTotir, w« oball not of 
'doofiw exdlnde eminent atatesmen and poUtiO^nt. But we 
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do not intend to append oriticol and biographioal papers to 
th«ir portriuts. If tre 'did so, one of two things must fol¬ 
low! all individual expression of opinion must be suppressed, 
and consequent^ the result possess neither interest nor 
value; or the editors of the Nanoiian MasASuia must step 
beyond the boundaries they have chosen, and become iden¬ 
tified. with special party and political .views. We abide, 
therefore, by our original declarations; and in now present¬ 
ing the first of our political portraits, reserve for other oppor¬ 
tunities such remarks on the »ocial and national questions 
that may be affected by the noblo lord’s policy as ivill fairly 
come tvithin tho scope of tliis publication: 


LITTLE HIDLEY’S LOVE AFEAIll. 

It was one quiet morning, at the commencement of what is 
farailtai'ly called tlio " long vacation,” when Sydenham—•’ 
lovingly termed tlic “Doctor”—and your humble servant 
were breakfasting with our 'common friend, Duval, a great 
legal luminary, at liis' chambers in Tump Court, Temple. 
The long vacation, as most civilians are aware, is that un- 
geniai season 'when briefs aro no longer sown broad-cast, 
but are merely dribbled in as a slierilT’g-coart or sessions 
case may render neccs.sary; when outstanding fees are 
carefully gatliered by provident clerks, wliose shadows lio- 
coiuc daily more and more attenuated as tliey noiselessly 
glide about tliC iims of court, dreaming of terms, und sigh¬ 
ing for the fatness of Hilary and Eastor. 

'riie locnt in quo —to speak professionally—of our matu¬ 
tinal repast was nut so much a matter of choice as of com¬ 
pulsion. According to the original draft of our campaign, 
wo should liave boon seated, not in Pump Court, but on tho 
cold and craggy peaks of tho Orandt MuUti. Various un¬ 
toward cireumstancos had, however, conspired to bafilo our 
aspirations. Jmprimit, Duval had been plucked at his 
examination,, and Lad sentenced liiiiLself in consequence 
to six montlis’ imprisonment and Imrd labour. Sydenham, 
who was grinding at tlio mill of medical science, with his 
intellectual eye upon tho “ college,” was suffering liko Du¬ 
val, but from a wound df a more material character. In 
performing his celebrated ncerumaiitio feat of byeuking a 
poker over his arm, ho disqualified himself for scaling accli¬ 
vities by severely bruising his shin. My own little domes¬ 
tic calamity was more touching, and not quite so ridiculous. 
Having, after an' unusually prolonged onfss ft deux tempt 
with a moat ethereal partner, been induced to take a moon¬ 
lit ramble into tho conservatory, we liad just begfun to enjoy 
tlie unspeakable charms of seclusion, when I was suddenly 
seized with a'most violent fit of sneezing, which spasdily 
drew^ public attention to our retreat, and nipped our delight¬ 
ful fe<e-!l-<lte eve it had scarcely unfolded its blossoms. Be¬ 
tween cold and raortifioation I had no desire for Continental 
travel, but remained gloomily in town, toiling hourly at a 
sonnet on ‘‘Influehzai’' vthicn I purposed sending to Maria, 
aa.a tnemehto of thatTatal night, and which I had not yet 
finished satisfaotorUy, though my sufferings for three weeks 
had been very acute. 

‘‘Wliat has become of Uftlo Eidley?" inquired tho Ddft- 
tor, as he eurionsly disscoted a box of sardines. 

“ Oono to Jersey, I believe,” replied Duval, “on a love 
mission—re Laura Kailohflower; a case on vrhioh wWJve 
alrea^ advised." . ‘ ^ 

“He Is a special original,.if <>;««! there vr>s hue," said 
Dr. flydenham. “ The age of nfattrjrrdom Is gone by, or 
little Ben, With his great jkonh would slnoe have 


phrkfaiid itslM—vL ji a ei— w ell 

itt has sleep asked Duval. “He 
'wait 'if'perfbtit when we 'were at echool together. 

Om ai^t, I smember, he upeet the washhand-stand; and 
the water pe^lating trough the floor, acted as an extem¬ 
poraneous shower-bath for the refreshment of Monsieur 
kereredi, onr irritable old French master, who slept imme¬ 
diately benqath.” 

“ You should have seen him at Exeter Hall, listening to 
MendeUeohn's observed tho Doctor. “ There he 

satj epeeohless, with his eyes raised to the ceiling, appa¬ 
rently lost in sdlemn rapture. He told me afterwards that 
he had a presentiment he should nitirry a widow—Cayenne, 
please." 

“ 1 can tell you a better story thftn that,” said Duval 
laughing. " 'When Eidley sapped with pnrfriend P —, one 
night last summer, he was te^cn very ill, and-P— made 
him up a bed in the chamber which Oliver Goldsmith once 
occupied, and where it is stated he 'wrote one of bis best 
works. Well, Eidley, inspired, I suppose, by tlio genius loot, 
had a dream—a terrible dream—so he described it. lie 
fancied he was in China, in Pekin, whore all is sunsliine, 
pagodas, babies’ feet, and satin-slippers. Suddenly a pro¬ 
cession came in sight—a nioSt magnificent widow, under a 
flaming parasol, and attended’by her slaves. She glanced 
at Eidley, and killed him with one shot. Her beauty was 
magnetic; slio drew him along; he strove to turn (remem¬ 
bering Laura), but he felt that ivliuro she went he must 
follow. Poor little Eidley, his heart smiting him for his 
inconstancy; still lio wont on, till the widow, killing him 
more and more by her smiles, conducted tho martyr to a 
sort of tea-gardens, where, in a Chinese summer-liousc, she 
sat down, and presenting Eidley with a cup tho size of an 
acorn, sweetly requested him to fill it from a tea-urn in the 
centre of the garden. Two hundred and forty-seven cup.s 
of strong Bohea did that luxurious widow consume, and as 
many times did little Eidley run backwards and for\rards, 
till, overcome with fascination and fatigue, lie at leugtli 
sank exhausted at her feet. It was tlieii tlmt, to liis horror ' 
and bewilderment, ho discovered that tlio widow had a glass- 
eye ; and he woke up, shivering all over as if ho had gdt on 
ague. From that time little Eidley has had a dism^ pre¬ 
sentiment that ho shall marry a most inexorable widow." 

Wlicn wo had done laughing at Eiefley’s superstitious 
terrors, Sydenham observed that ho thought their eccontrio 
hut estimable little friend' was engaged to that handsome 
girl whom he met at Matlock. 

“Well, ho eon-esponds witli her,” said Duval, “and I 
suspect has now gone on a visit there; hut he has, never 
proposed exactly, because ho fancies in his ■extreme con¬ 
scientiousness that he is not quite rich enough. If any 
thing should happen to his old Welsh aunj. then, roll drums 
merrily, march away." • ” 

The above conversation took place, as I have mentioned,. 
over tho breakfast-table at Duval’s chambers, where those 
universally interesting sutgects—matrimony, and muflius 
—were frequently discussed with liberality and plriloso- 
pliic candour. Little Bidley's monomania wa.s utterly inex¬ 
plicable. A phanWm-widow confronted and appalled- him 
wherever he went. Yet he was constitutionally brave, and 
devotedly attached to Laura, before iiicidoutally referred to, 
and who, 1 have been informed and believe, entertained for 
her ardent put respoctful adorer that pure esteem which 
is the nicely macadamised thoroughfare loading direct to 
tho dwelling-place of Love. Ridley’s introduction td his 
enchantress took place under remarkable omcumstances. 
Laura, a fine, flashing, and high-spirited girl. Was driving 
a^pair of young horses, in a phaeton, when they tpok'fri^^ 
and Laura, though a good whim with a etroig iietyKi, ,lt»t| 
ail command over them. Little Eidley, who was dbt-<iwio|r 
ing,—It was the First of Sephefitherv-TSaw the dan^^ sm 
throwing away bus gun, lie spro&f ite road, jumped 
up behind the vehicle, as sgfle as Aseiz^ the roms, 
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and ^rought tho refractory steeds under subjection with 
astonishing facility and success. How Laura complimented 
him for this chivalrous act little Ridley's modesty would 
never permit him to disclose. But Benjamin had evidently 
made an impression, and had received one also, which 
neither time, pleasure, nor study could efface. Laura, un¬ 
fortunately, however, for little Ben’s disinterested attach¬ 
ment, was an heiress with twenty thousand pounds, and 
Ridley was only a special pleader by courtesy, with a re¬ 
versionary interest in an equivocal silver-lead mine in tho 
euphonious district of Cwm-y-dyllyud, expectant on the de¬ 
cease of an old Welsh aunt, who was just entering in her 
eighty-fifth year, and of whose family no member had ever 
died under the ago of ninety-nine. 

We had just finished tho sardines, and were smoking a 
pensive cigar, when the small but tenacious brass knocker 
of Duval's outer chamber-door was violently set in motion 
by some unknown visitor. Finding that his petit laquaig 
neglected to attend tho summons, Duval rang his hand-boll, 
and shouted with angry impatience the kingly name of 
Rufus; mean time tho summons was repeated and made 
peremptory. 

“Confound that boy!” cried Duval, starting up. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if he’s in a comatose state again.” 

So saying, Duval stepped into a narrow apartment like 
the steward’s cabin of a Maputo steamer, and which was 
neatly furnished with a plate-rack and a wine-cooler. 

" Now who has been and mesmerised this unhappy mi¬ 
nor?” demanded Duval, addressing the Doctor, who was 
smiling tlu-ough his spectacles. “ You have, Sydenham ?” 

“ 'Pon my life, I quite forgot it,” replied the student of 
Guy’s. 

• “Why he must have been in this state for nearly twenty 
minutes,” replied tho conveyancer. “ For goodness-sake dc- 
mesmerise him, and let him go and open the door.” 

During these remarks, the unconscious subject of them 
—a wan and vacant-looking youth, with furzy red hair—sat 
on the wine-cooler, his right aian outstretched, and finger 
pointed, like young Nor\’al denouncing the trembling cow¬ 
ard who forsook his master. 

Sydenham having adopted the usual means practised 
by electro-biologists for restoring suspended animation, 
Rufus, after sundry pungent shivers, woke up, and waited 
for orders. 

“ There’s somebody knocking,” said Duval. “ See who it 
is. If it’s income-tax, tell him to call again to-morrow.” 

“ Perhaps it’9 little Ridley,” observed tho Doctor, as tho 
knocking continued with renewed vivacity. “ It sounds very 
much like Pope’s Iliad, all iambics—^fivo feet in a line—^ra- 
tat, ra-tat, ra-tat, ra-tat, ra-tat.” 

The Doctor was right. It was that noble though small 
Individual. He had just returned from his sea-side trip, 
and looked remarkably well. A shepherd’s plaid was skil- 
fhlly wrapped round his plump little body, a Glengarry bon¬ 
net surmounted his bald head, and a large sandy-coloured 
“ imperial” decorated his benevolent chin. 

We were all delighted to see our learned little brother, 
more especially as his appearance was -so premature. Du¬ 
val’s first question was respecting Laura; had he seen her? 
was sbd'as charming, bright, and sparkling as ever? were 
all the ante-nuptial arrangements completed ? and was Bid- 
ley to become in a short time the happiest man alive? 

Alas, he had not seen Laura; his arrangements were 
completed, and he should never see her again. 

He told us this with a badly-acted air of indifference, 
splitting his glove all to pieces, and breathing heavily 
through his set teeth. 

_ Po singular and abrupt a termination of Ridley’s love- 
smt could not but pique our curiosity, and 'we entreated 
him-—speaking his own language os a special pleader—to 
furnish us with further and better particulars. At first he 
demurred; it was an unpleasant subject, and would only 
gioe Toa p^; but this being overruled, he briefly stated his 
case, heaviiig one or two interlocutory sighs, and rejoming, i 


gratit, “You will call me a simpleton, but I can’t help 
that.” 

From the issue, it appeared that our little special pleader 
had been pleading to some purpose, having already delivered 
his declaration to a young widow, with twins, not quite 
throe years old. . 

It appeared that Laura and her guardian. Colonel Gaunt- 
lett, were residing at St. Hclier's; and just before tho long 
vacation commenced, Ridley received a curiously crossed 
and puzzling letter, but beautiful nevertheless, from Laura, 
pressing him to spend the recess with them at their marine 
villa in tho island of tranquil delights., A brief, with a fee 
of fifty guineas, could not have yielded Ridley more ecstatic 
delight than did this letter, which contained a sweet little 
sea-sido sketch, in water-colours, painted by Laura, wjth a 
fine feoliiig-for shrimps. It was a misty evening on which 
Ridley arrived at Southampton, whither, in haste to reach 
his destination, he had travelled express. At her accustomed 
hour for starting, the Jersey boat, apprehensive of danger 
from the density of the fog, could, not venture out to sea; 
and Ridley, who would willingly have embarked in a wherry, 
had one been then and there available, had no alternative 
but stopping till the next day at a mercenary family-hotel. 
Disgusted with the wax-lights, for which ho know that ho 
should bo charged exorbitantly, Ridley retired early to his 
chamber, and would fain have slept, but was prevented by 
circumstances, and mice, over which ho had no control. 
After flinging his boots without success at tho wainscot,— 
behind which they had laid out their race-course,—Ridley 
struck a light, and, much to the amazement of the enemy, 
who, sitting upright on their respective tails, regarded his 
nightcap with silent reverence, proceeded to entertain 
himself by reading a popular novel which ho had wisely put 
under his pillow in case of distress. Unhappy man! the 
more ho read tho more he doubted tho propriety of his own 
conduct, and long before ho reached the nineteenth chapter 
he discovered with shame and chagrin that ho was an im¬ 
poster. What claim had he upon Laura’s regard ? he had 
stopped a pair of ponies, which any postboy could have 
done, and thought himself munificently rewarded with half- 
a-sovereign. There was a wide gulf between gratitude and 
love. The first Laura might entertain; tho latter impossible. 
She, an heiress and' the pride of the country; Jie, a small 
pleader, with a reversionary interest in the equivocal silver- 
lead mine of Cwm-y-dyllyud, expectant on the decease of an 
old Welsh aunt. "Was it not cruel of him to take_ advantage 
of his position, and press a suit which, however repugnant 
to her feelings, poor Laura could not gracefully ignore ? 

It may seem somewhat chimerical, but I have no reason 
to doubt i^hat Ridley assured us was the fact, that his sad¬ 
den conversion was brought about by reading the fiction 
above-mentioned, which, written by a lady (name unknown), 
so strongly inculcated the duty of self-sacrifice, and pre¬ 
sented such a beautiful picture of passion subdued by prin¬ 
ciple, that Ridley, who had in him a nice sense of moral 
harmony, was oonscience-strickon, and could scarcely be¬ 
lieve that Laura’s image, set in a guilty frame, had taken 
possession of his honourable breast. 

The result was, that after long and painful deliberation, 
pour little Ridley abandoned all idea of going to Jersey, and 
determined to write Laura that he had sprained his ancle, 
feeling perhaps that a lame apology was better than none. 
He could not reconcile himself to the thought of withdraw¬ 
ing his dqglaration, and commencing another process' of 
attachment. His present object was to gain time' for plead¬ 
ing; if Laura would only wait a year or two hie praotioe 
might increase, or something might turn up so as to bridge 
oyer tho gulf between her fortung and his own, and enable 
him to set down his cause with every prospect of obtaining 
m filvAirable verdict when it came on for hearing. 

Fearing, perhaps, that if he remained until the Jersey 
boat started he might be tempted to fprego his meritorious 
resolution, he settled his bill at the hotel, and started off for 
the purpose of returning to totra as early as ppssible. Os 
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entering the waiting-room at the railway-station, his atten¬ 
tion was arrested by a very young and innocent-looking 
little widow, who was fitting amongst a heap of boxes, 
with two little round-faced fair-haired boys, who were so 
like each other that no one could doubt that they were 
twins. Ridley, who, as an honest lawyer, regarded every 
unprotected woman as his client, and sympathised with her 
accordingly, felt strongly moved at this interesting picture 
of bereavement and helplessness; and entering into conver¬ 
sation with the young widow, elicited from her by a subtle 
examination (auspicious presage of his NMprixis fame!) the 
full particulars of her sad and singular history. It seemed 
that, at the tender but unreflecting ago of fifteen, she eloped 
from a Swiss pension with an artist of great but unrecog¬ 
nised talent, and who six months after their union died of a 
lingering decline. Owing to her imprudence, all her rela¬ 
tions disowned her except one brother, a wild and careless 
fellow, who had gone to sea, being fit for nothing else, and 
had now settled down in a log-hut in the State of Texas, 
and was prospering with his wife and olive-branches around 
him. The regular remittances, for which she was indebted 
to the spontaneous kindness of this brother, coupled with 
her slender earnings from modelling wax-flowers, proved 
our little widow’s sole means of subsistence. By the urgent 
advice of this good brotliet, she was going out to Texas with 
her two little boys, and had just arrived at Southampton, 
whore she hiid arranged to moot Captain Weatherby, who 
had received from her brother the amount of her passage- 
money, and who had kindly promised to take her under his 
fatherly protection. 

Such was the little widow’s story, to which cur embryo 
Lord Chief-Justice listened with profound gravity and at¬ 
tention. She had scarcely done speaking, when two tra¬ 
vellers entered the waiting-room, one a sea-faring man in a 
pilot-coat and fur-gloves, the other apparently a courier with 
a do.spatch-box and a valise. 

“ What ship was that which struck on the Needles last 
night?" demanded the latter of his companion. 

"The Jhca, bound for Halifax, and every soul lost,” re¬ 
joined the courier; “ captain and all. I knew him inti¬ 
mately; poor Weatherby!’’ 

During this brief conversation the little widow had risen, 
and with an expression of breathless interest advancing to 
the speakers, as soon as she heard the name of Captain 
Weatherby she nttored a faint shriek, and fell senseless into 
Ridley’s arms. 

Hl-fatod Benjamin 1 What was to be done ? Here was 
a very young and innocent littlo widow, with two round- 
faced little blue-eyed boys, and no one in all the wide wide 
world to cheer, comfort, and protect them. Is it to bo won¬ 
dered at, even though the age of chivalry is past, that our 
little pleader was penetrated with compassion ? Ho thought 
of Laura; and the more he thought of her, the more hopeless 
and unwarrantable appeared his passion and his advances. 

• He had a short but stubborn struggle with himself. It was 
Sympathy contending against Love ; a contest where kisses 
went for blows, and in which the latter fell vanquished by 
the tears of his gentle adversary. 

^ Not to detail the interlocutory stages, the final issue of 
this prodeso was, that Ridley made the little widow an ofier 
of his hand; and, marvellous to relate, was accepted without 
a moment's hesitation. 

As Ridley, with a solemn countenance that left no 
doubt of his sincerity, made this extraordinary*statement, 
he raised his handkerchief to his eyes, and—else I am very 
veiy much mistaken—wept. 

^ “ Come, Ridley,” cried the Doctor, after a long and 
painftil pause, " confess tStat you have been romancing,— 
plumbing, in fact, thq depth of our gullibility.” ' 

“It’s not a feigned issue, eh, Ben?” said Duval, our’* 
great legal luminary winking at his learned brother. 

Ridley shook his head, and huTe^An audible sigh. 

“And whore is that tricky—I beg pardon,” said the 
Doctor stammering, “that innocent Uttle widow?” 


“ In a cab at the top of Inner Temple Lane,” repllbd the 
special pleader. 

“ And those two round-faced little boys ?” 

“ They are all together,” said Ridley, rising to depart. 
“ You must excuse me; I shall see you again.” 

“ Ben 1” cried the Doctor, approaching him, and shaking 
his hand with emphatic cordiahty, “ you are an honour to 
our common humanity.” 

Duval and l echoed the sentiment. "Wo had often read 
of young and gentle women seeking a union with tho 
maimed and tho blind, but wo had never before heard or 
dreamt of one of our own sex exhibiting a similar spirit of 
self-sacrifice. 

“Stop one minute!” cried Duval, who had just taken 
the morning-paper from Rufus, who, as he handed it over 
the table, remained transfixed, his arm stretched out in a 
cataleptic state. “Bother tho boy; he’s off again. Sydenham, 
look sharp, and demesmeriso him; for it’s your doings I'vo 
no doubt.” 

While tho Doctor was engaged in tho process of demes- 
merisation Duval glanced over the “ shipping intelligence.” 

“ What was tho namo of the vessel that your little widow 
was going out in ?—tho Inca ?” 

“ That’s her,” said Ridley, adjusting his plaid with an 
air of melancholy resignation to the will of fate. 

“ Six hundred tons burthen, A 1, copper-bottomed, and 
so on; warranted twelve yesirs; Captain Weatherby, com¬ 
mander.” 

" Your description,” replied the pleader, “ is, I believe, 
strictly correct.” 

“ Why, then, she is not lost 1” exclaimed Duval; “ sho 
hasn’t left the London Docks yet; those gentlemen at 
Southampton must have been niistakoir in their parcels.” 

“ You don’t mean that ?” cried Ridley incredulously. 

“ Read for yourself, my good fellow,” said Duval; add¬ 
ing facetiously, “you must amend, or allow judgment to go 
by default.” 

Ridley took tho paper vntb trembling eagerness, ran his 
eyes over tho paragraph pointed out to him, then throwing 
tho journal up in the air, ho whistled aloud and snapped his 
fingers in a paroxysm of wild but speechless joy; he then fell 
back in his chair, and i^e all thought he had fainted away. 

“ Now then, Ben,” cried tho Doctor, slapping him on 
tho shoulder: “ Up rouse ye, then, my merry merry men, 
this is our opening day.” 

“ So it is,” returned tho littlo Scotchman, springing for¬ 
wards ; and as^ our hearts warmed, we all joined hands and 
danced and sang tho “ Reel of Tullochgorum.” 

How little Ridley settled matters with the widow we 
could never accurately learn; but from his borrowing twenty 
pounds from Duval, ostensibly to pay his old nurse her half- 
'year’s annuity, I 8uspe.ct that he did not see the little 
woman on board without bestowing upon her some substan¬ 
tial token of his regard. Owing to the demise of his aunt 
at tho premature age of ninety-seven, which put him into 

possession of his reversionary interest in the-Mines of 

Cwm-y-dyllyud, we lost sight of him for some time. Shortly, 
however, after his return with Laura from thek wedding- 
tour, Ridley received a foreign-post letter. It was fyom the 
dear little woman herself, informing him, in sprightly lan¬ 
guage, of her safe arrival some months before at Texas, and 
stating, without any nonsensical circumlocution, that she 
was married to"’the gallant Captain Weatherby, and was 
already blessed with two little pledges of affection, both of 
whom 'were girls, and almost facsimiles, on a smaller scale, 
of their littlo twn half-brothers. 

Having carefully and conscientiously made up the above 
“ record,” I read it over, as in duty bound, to Ridley’s wife. 
She smiled, and said: “ I fear that many will doubt the ex- 
*istenoe of such a hero as you have drawn, but I can. cert^j” 
placing her hand on Ridley’s miniature, “that it is tio ijn|^ 
ginary being. Experience is on our side, credulity on thej^lac 
Some have great faith in man's egotism; I, happily, 
none.” ’■ 
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patibls with agripuUnr*! aud Military necMsitiaa which has 
hitherto been devUed. 

Attention still continues to be drawn, both here and' 
abroad, to the relative value, considered as to nntriiion, 
between the different constituents of wheat. In a previous 
Number we. announced soma experiments which have re¬ 
cently been performed in France, with the object of deter¬ 
mining this point. Messrs. Lawes and Glilbert have been 
following up a similar inquiry at home. They remark, 
“ that the higher percentage of nitrogen in bran than in 
fine flour has frequently led to the recommendation of coarser 
breads as more nutritious than the finer. Nevertheless popu¬ 
lar experience is at direct issue with chemical teaching in 
this respect. The testimony of navigators (navvies) is ap¬ 
posite to the point. The circumstance need not he indi¬ 
cated that men of this class work hard on no very high 
rate of remuneration; tiiey may bo supposed, therefore, to 
be desirous of laying out their money, in such an indis¬ 
pensable article as broad, to the. best advantage. So for 
from employing brown bread, they are averse even to se¬ 
conds. According to their experience of their own necessi¬ 
ties, the bread employed cannot bo too white. The writers 
call attention to what wo believe to be a fact; one which 
has been very much lost sight of in theoretical estimations 
of the value of food, by more reference to the chemical ele¬ 
ments it is found to contain on analysis. They remark, 
that it is in accordance with all experience in the matter to 
assume that, not only the chemical composition of a food, 
but the stole of its chemical elements must be considered; 
in other words, its digestibility and aptitude for assimila¬ 
tion. Clearly this must be so, beyond certain limits which 
bound extreme cases; otherwise the carbonaceous parts of 
our bodies might be furnished by ingesting the same pabu¬ 
lum which we store .away for oiir fires, i. e. coals and wood • 
and by a parallel argument, the remark may bo made to 
extend to nitrogen as well. 

When wo last made war upon the Chinese, almost the 
only trophies which found their way to Europe were the 
hair-tails of tho celestials. The Pliotographic Journal an¬ 
nounces an improvement on that kind of spoliation. We 
are sending out apparatus for taking the pictures of our 
enemies, and any thing clso which may bo worthy to be 
depicted in the flowery land. The apparatus has been in¬ 
trusted to the care of Mr. E. Morrison, a gentleman attached 
to Lprd Elgin’s embassy, and, as we are given to understand, 
ail accomplished photographic manipulator. 

Considerable expectations have been excited by the new 
paper-parchment, upon tho preparation of which the Eev. 
John Barlow delivered a lecture at the Boyal Institution 
on tho 8d of last month. When Schunbein discovered the 
process of manufacturing gun-cotton, the most curious point 
seemed to be, that a delicate vegetable substance should be 
able to bear, unscathed, contact with the strong nitric acid 
used in tho process of manufacture. The discovery was soon ' 
followed by others; all testifying to tho fact, too improbable 
for belief, were it not domonstratod, that many strong acids 
•act less energetically than the same when dilated. Paper- 
parchment is made by immersing paper momentarily in strong 
sulphuric acid diluted with half its Wk of water; then with¬ 
drawing the paper, washing it, and finally removing every 
trace of adherent acid by ammonia. For this curious 
discovery we are indebted to Mr. W. E. Gaino. Tho paper 
thus treated assumes all the appearance, and more than tho 
strength, of parchment, A band of paper an inch in width, 
which will on^ support without breaking a weight of seven 
or^ eight pounds, hM its tenacity so increased by the oper¬ 
ation that it will support nearly a hundredweight. The 
change is attended with oontreotion of bulk, not Qorruga- 
tion; hence a piece ofpawr witB^sn engraved impression 
thus treated becomes sc uiminished in size ^at the engrav¬ 
ing is softened, and toned down. But what is more strange, 
a paper photograph ;iaay be exppsed,to tlie acid ordeal with- 
out any apparent injury. The tiuestiiai to be determined is, 
whether injury may be developed hy time.' If apt, the p»per- 
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parchment operation may be considered a clear gain to the 
photographer. 

The consequences of the late explosion in the Lundbill 
colliery have awakened attention to the protective powers 
of Davy’s safety-lamp, and to the causes of coal-mine explo¬ 
sions geneially. Among other projects for rendering tho 
lamp less dangerous, that of substituting the flame of coal- 
gas for the flame of oil is strongly recommended. Not only 
would BO much additional light be evolved, that perhaps 
two sheathings of wire-gauze might be employed instead of 
one, but, loss fuliginous matter being evolved from coal-gas 
flame than from un oil-wick, the wirergauze sheath would 
renaain cleaner than now, and would not be subject to tho 
damage which its cleansing by the miners, from time to 
time, necessitates. 


POEYGEOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


It is east to rnro a Staff to beat a Doo, or a SibJfB to 
THROW AT A Doo.—It is casy for tho strong to find an ex¬ 
cuse for maltreating the weak. “ On a little pretext the 
wolf seizes the sheep” (French),— A petite acltorson le loup 
prend le mouton —or the lamb, as tho fuhle shows. “ If you 
want to flog your dog, say he eats iron’.’ (Span.),— Para 
azotar el perro, que ee come el hierro ; and ” If a man wants 
to thrash his wife, let him ask her for drink in the sunshine" 
(Span.),— Quien quiare darpalos et m mtiqir, pideU (d eol d 
hever; for then what Can bo easier for him than to pick a 
quarrel with her about tho motes iathc clearest water? 

It is ah iLn Wind that blows nobody Gtood. —There is a 
local version of this proverb—“ It is an ill wind that blows 
no good to 'Coniwall.” On the dangerous coasts of that 
shire almost any wind brought gain to tho wreckers Wo 
have seen it soinewhero alleged that tho general proverb 
has grown out of the local one; but this is certainly not 
the cose, for it exists in other languages. The Italian form 
of it,— Cattivo i quel vento che a nesiuno i proapero, —is al- 
most identical in form as well os in spirit with tho English- 
Tlio French say, “Misfortune is good for something,”— A 
quelque choae malheur eat bon. The Spaniards, “There is no 
ill but comes for good,”— No hap mol quepor bien no venga; 
and, “I broke my leg perhaps foV my good,”— Qtus bretna 
el pie, quha por bien. W. K. Kelly. 
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The first works of a repentant conscience are not virtue, and 
the first products of an awakened taste are not beauty ; but 
in either c^e tho time for denuiiciatiou is at an end when 
these signs appear. Its work is done as soon as the sparks 
fly upwards, and not fire, but fuel, not abuse, but encourage¬ 
ment, is the special want of human nature when a now 
love for what is holy or for what is beautiful first begins to 
burn, The modern attributes of English tiities illustrate 
in the most elaborate manner that great, vigorous, and suc¬ 
cessful enterprise,, tbo Hinjj; alter Ugliness, wherein we have 
been long engaged. -But tlie hunt is over now ; our souroU 
is for aomethiug very different, and'a great deal better ; and 
if we aro^till found taking bears lor antelopes, or kissing a 
walrus as if it were a mermaid, the fault is no longer of 
will, but of knowledge only. I’hcre is a real and, earneat 
hunger and thirst after beauty and its sweet influences; and 
what men want at present is a heUer chance of seqiiig it^ 
and recognising it when seen. 

The Manolicster Exhibition of Art-Treasures answers 
these requirements precisely. It has one great cbaiaotarisMc 
feature found nowhere else , in any thing like the same de- 
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grM, The 'wwkB collaeted there are not a mixture of good 
and bad, of beauty and deformity, where the speotator must 
be the orltio also, and where a false .taste is as likely to be 
confirmed as to be corrected. With loaroely an exception, 
every one of these works has already passed the proof of cri¬ 
ticism and time. Nothing is there which has not become 
famous for some special excellence or other. Picture and 
marble, glass and cameo, porcelain and steel,—they stand 
there, not for judgment, but for admiration. The men who 
worked upon them, and lived in them, are not aspirants 
after fame; they have aspired, and won it. *'It is not a 
hall of debate; it is a temple of many oracles. We are in 
a world where nothing exists which has not beaqty of some' 
kind for its chief attribute, and may pass through i^ with 
the happy assurance, >hat if we admire at all, we admire 
wisely and well. * 

No help to the improvement of modern taste could be 
more timely or more ter the purpose; for it is the want 
of definite standards of excbllence, the uncertainty where 
to go for an opinion, the lotd kss'ertions of ignorance, and 
the quiet modesty of better knowledge, that produce* these 
amusing paroxysms of failure, ki which our art;istic efforts 
,are being continually wasted. In our large cities, for ex¬ 
ample, where wealth accumulates rapidly, and a generous 
and princely expenditure is constantly going on for pu^oses 
of public decoration, the amount of real beauty set J^fore 
our eyes is inconceivably’sn)all when, compared with the 
cost and ardour .of the attempt. • Thn^ople of Manchester 
will, we. have no doubt, be among IJje firsf to acknowledge 
this.. Their nnxirailed Exhibition wiucfill them with ideas 
of beauty and ^fj^dples of Itirmonious thought, whose first 
effect will be a revelation of mistakes in the great efforts 
made by their own zeal for the improvement of their own 
city. They have built a noble infirmary, fine in parts, but 
faulty as a whole, because there is no hs^mony between the 
proportions of the building apd of its cupola. The new 
firont to their Exchange is bold and striking; but the effect 
of its great windows has been destroyed by forgetting that 
long perpendicular lines cut sharply off by a segment of a 
circle are necessarily ugly) The groat pride of Manchester 
is in its warehouses. There are nearly two thousand of 
them, and those recently erected are of enormous size and 
considerable pretensions. The newest and largest of all has 
been built by the present mayor, and exhibits the growing 
tendenoy of the time in its most mag;nificent phase. This 
vast and remarkable building has cost ap much as many 
palaces; its decoration in many parts displays an excellent 
taste, and there are certain points firom which the view of 
it is extremely fine; but as a whole the purpose fails. The 
windows of the thM tier in the main front are far larger 
and heavier than those below them; and with this mistake 
in its design, the harmony of the structure is irretrievably 
gone. 

We point out these examples, not for censure, but for 
illustration. Our other cities are in no respect behindhand 
as to their aiehitectural errors, and Manchester Jias at least 
the credit of providing in her Palace of Art the best remedy 
for an imperfect taste and the absence of an ideal beauty. 

The Indlding in which the Art-Treasures of Qreat Bri¬ 
tain are now a:i^bited has been erected among greep fields, 
just outside of Manchester, west of the city, andkbout two 
miles from the Exohangea, The site^is a very good one for 
the purpose. The big^ ground to the'nbrMMast would have 
fimush^ a much mote picturesque situation, for the build¬ 
ing stands now on a flat plain, almost in a hollow; but be¬ 
sides the additional labour to man and bfaa| h> going up 
hill, the prevailing winds, which blow the sitj^pQoke away 
ftehi the present site, would have carried it over the higher 
one; and a great part of Manchester is an infernal fornace, 
with demoAfocal viponrs in its atmosphere. Externally, the 
building'ia on the whole an ugly one. There has beqn no 
attem^ ito malce it omamentaL It Is useful and sufiideiit, 
not k^te-a nulway station; and perhaps nothing bet¬ 
ter could have been done, the questions it time and east 


being taken into consideration. The colouring of the grand 
front is, however, on unnecessary mistake. The .lines and 
blotches of heavy red would have been better had they been 
any other colour. They make the three round arches of 
the rqof like three gigantic paddle-boxes. Three long halls, 
with semicircular roofs, two short transepts, and some addi¬ 
tional side-buildings and refreshment rooms, compose the 
strubture. The three halls are built side by side, with nu¬ 
merous openings into one another. Their six walls, toge¬ 
ther more than half-a-mile in length, are covered with 
pictiures. The central hall is both longer and wider than 
those on either side, and contains, besides its pictures, the 
greater part of the statuary, armour, pottery, and miscel¬ 
laneous works. The walls of the building are of brick and 
iron, for .Bido-lights were not wanted; but the central part 
of each of tho roofs, from end to end, is made of glass, and 
the result of this mode of lighting is admirable. The light 
falls almost always just where it is wanted, and there is 
perhaps not a picture in the whole collection that cannot 
be well and easily seen. One very beautiful, and probably 
unintentional, effect of optical illusion is produced in the 
great central hall. Its roof is supported by a series of circu¬ 
lar iron ribs, made of thin vertical plates, projecting inwards. 
They ore painted white, edged with tea-green and streaked 
with red. Standing at one end of the hall, and looking 
along tho roof, the. light so falls on tho more distant ribs as 
to give them the appearance of complete transparency. The 
solid iron seems changed into ribs of glass, supporting the 
real glass above them. Tho whole effect of the interior is 
very pleasing. There is nothing gaudy or flippant, nothing 
like rag or tiinsel; quiet colours prevail every where. Tho 
silent marbles and monumental altar-pieces suffer no out¬ 
rage from the place, but seem at home there with all their 
immortal company. 

So far, therefore, the building is a successful one. We 
have not yet, however, found out the proper use of glass 
and iron as materials for architooturo. Even the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham has left most of their highest capabi¬ 
lities altog^ethor undeveloped. The natural forms inherent 
in a crystalline and brittle substance, such as glass, are 
points and angles. It is in the pointed aud angular form 
also that glass discloses its wonderful power of dividing the 
common light of day into the colours of the rainbow. The 
highest beauty will be found, depend upon it, in the natural 
form; and it is not difiicult to conceive a crystal building, 
in which the material suggested the architecture, present¬ 
ing such a spectacle of ^auty and splendour as we have 
seen hitherto only among the evening-clouds. Long crystal 
shafts, spear-headed and pointing upwards, have been set in 
fountains and extravagantly praised. They are exactly what 
a fountain does not want. Will nobody try them on the 
top of a glass-roof constructed on similar principles ? 



ON THE RIVEB. 

Bv WESThaKB HASBTOM. 


Wmx last with thee I cleft this curving flood. 

It was a day so blest, it sure took rise. 

Not from our later suns, but owned the blood 
Of orbs benign that set in Paradise. 

The sky, like love, whose dream of perfect worth 
Clothes the beloved, and what it glorifies 
Deems glorious, wrapt the world below in light. 
Wo paused, aud cried, “ How beantifol is earth 1” 

1 float alone beneath the stars to-night. 

Nor see the verdure of the bonks or trees. 

Nor the lost face that turns no more to these. 

And thence to me, makfog the bright more Mgfat. 
My only radiance fitmi ra high is given; 

I gase, and sigh, " How beautiM is Heaven f 
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A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

DY BOLHE LEE, AITTHOB OP “ GILBERT MASSEHOEB,” ETC. 

IN TWELVE CHArXERB. 

I.— ^The House iji Nevil’s Court.. 

Ik one of the courts in the vicinity of Erersley Minster, 
there lived many years ago an engraver, Nicholas Drew by 
name. He was a quiet, inoffensive, old man of retired habits, 
■who minded his own business, and was charitable according 
to his means. He occupied the whole of the second floor of 
the house, to which he ascended, not by the common stair¬ 
way, but by a flight of rude wooden' steps, which he had 
himself constructed beneath the centre ■window of the room 
where he worked at hia craft. 

^e curious in such matters said that Nicholas Drew’s 
etchings w^ unique; but the probability is, that they 
ppoi^ht him small gain; for though individnala were well 
inohned to turn over the oonienta of his folios, they were 
less disposed to pay the high prices which the old mwi set 
upon his works. He lived alone, and seemingly quite 
contented ■with his lot; but it was a tantalising mystery to 
the pMple of the court how he used the six rooms he rented; 
and though hu appearance was that of meagre, nay, of sordid 


a fabulous mount of wealth, hidden away in the looked 
chambers. Close on this rumour followed another, which, a 
couple of centuries before, would have consigned him speedily 
to either, stake or gibbet; but whioh now drew on him no- 
thing more terrible than the illoonoealed dUHH. of his 
BeqMxnmi tai the jeers of little oUldren, who would have 


quivered to their shoe-ties if ho had but turned and scowled 
at them. 

It must be allowed that Nicholas did not carry a good' 
introduction in his face; it was a stem, grim, unkindly 
countenance, not unlike tho corbel-heads by the gateway of 
the court. His sharp gray eyes peered anxiously from be¬ 
neath frowning grizzled brows, a dishevelled beard lay out¬ 
spread upon his breast, and lank rusty- liaii' curled down 
upon his collar; he had a restless choleric nostril, a high, 
full, bald forehead,—^the one commendable point of his phy¬ 
siognomy,—a small nervous figure, and a rapid gait. "When 
he wont abroad his worn patched clothing was always con¬ 
cealed beneath a duricy tartan-cloak. He generally chose 
wet days or twilight for his excursions; and under the cloak 
was his portfolio, ■with a corner sticking out before and be¬ 
hind. His head was invariably covered with a wide-flapped 
felt-hat, which served partially the purpose of an umbrella, 
and hidVlbbat tho lower part of his Akc with its patriarchal 
appendage. In his right hwd was gripped a stout stick, the 
very sight of whi^ was protection enough against the little 
moving urohins in the street, who, with precocious bravado 
and pitiful cowardice, would fling a stone after him when he 
was quite out oC reach, and almost out of sight. If not 
pressed for tjibe, j^or Nicholas would sometimes watch for 
the temporary absence of his small enemies, that ho might 
evade there attacks; for, if truth must be told, there was a 
heart under tho old tartan that shrank ftom this univem^d- 
hatred, and not seldom a hot salt moisture under tbq ptejiKb;: ■ 
house brow also. Some respectable people, passing riWitld 
man in the street, would vouohsafs him a nod, whkfli 
eagerly returned; he would have been glad to Speak to 
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thorn, but the opportunity was not given him; so the poor 
engraver plodded on his silent and cheerless way, secretly 
niarvlelling what kept every body aloof from him, whilst he 
longed more and more each day of his life for friends and 
companionship. The fact was, he was clever, poor, and 
needy—not a desirable acquaintance, in short. 

One snowy New Year's Eve Nicholas crept forth in the 
'darkness, with his portfolio under his arm, to pay a visit to 
a priiitsoilcr in the Barbican, who had half-promised to buy 
an etching of the Chapter-House interior, wliich the engraver 
had just liiiished. The wind was very high, and the blind¬ 
ing snow-flakes drove full in the old man's face as he turned 
his hack on the Minster, and went down into Friargate; 
but loss chilled than ordinary,—perhaps because he had 
e.scaped his tormentors,—and glowing moreover with a hope 
of nltimato appreciation, he bore it indifferently, and strode 
through the crisping snow with quite a light foot and almost 
a light heart. 

It is an impossibility to crush the elasticity out of some 
natures.' Niue men out of every ten would have collapsed 
utterly and miserably under a tithe of the disappointments 
fliat Nicholas Drew had home cheerfully, supported by a 
very moderate daily portion of coarse bread and the love 
of his art. 

It did nbt take the old man quite hall’-an liour to reiiah 
his destination; but the printseller’s shop was already closed. 
Nicholas knocked at the door for some ten minutes in vain; 
but at last a surly-voiced lad appeared, and said his master 
had some guests, and would hot bo disturbed. 

“ Then I’ll come to-morrow morning," suggested the 
engraver. 

“ I don't think you need, for I hoard master say he had 
changed his mind; your pictures mo so dear,” responded 
the youth; and with that he shut tbo door in the old man’s 
face. 

“ Well, God is good,” gasped poor Nicholas, turning off 
the step after lingering a few seconds'; “ (lod is good. I 
Might suspect that lie had forgotten Nevil’s Court; but 1 
know He has not; Hi.s time has not come yet, that’s all. 
I wonder when it will ?” 

A woman came np, and hegged of him ; he tried to evade 
her, but she followed him closely. 

“ Master, for the love of Heaven—for the love of the 
mother that horo you—” Her voice was ho.'vrso and feeble; 
ho soon outwalked her; but the echo of her words, “ for the 
love of the mother that bore you,” pursued him like a wailing 
prayer. Ho turned back, and found her standing on the 
Barbican Irridge, gazing down into the blackness. 

“ Come away; what are you tliinking aliout ?” he asked 
harshly; for hi.s voice was toned to match Uis grim fade. 

“ I can’t tell; drowning, maylic. It is an easy death, 
they say,” was the whispered response. 

“Nothing of tlie. sort; it is dreadful. When anything 
tells you that, sliut your ears; it is damnation to hearken.” 

"Nay, iVrtstor, but that is hard; as well die at onco as 
die by inches. Who condemns mo to live, and gives me no 
moans ?” ‘ 

" You must wait till your hour comes; it is, maybe, de¬ 
ferred that you may repent. You are not to lift, the latch of 
life yourself, and steal away from your sorrows like a thief.” 

“ I am not a thief, master.” 

“No; you only thought of becoming a murderess." 

"It is oa.sy to talk, ma.ster; but it is not easy to pine day 
after day, and to slink about ashamed and ragged in the 
streets at night; it is not easy to see people eye one sus- 
pisfpusly, and get out of one’s way as if theyTvere afraid 
to file their clothes with touching mine in passing;—that’s 
not easy, master.” 

“ Why, the very children spit at me! Little things that 
can hardly go alone raise a shrill cry as soon as I como in 
sight. Don’t think you have got all the rough bits of life 
to yourSeif.”, They had come to the oomer of the market¬ 
place, Walking as they talked. “ Don’t go down BarhiMn 


again to-night, ‘ for the love of the mother who Iwro you.'” 
He put a shilling into her band— the last ha had, and pat¬ 
tered away homewards, hearing her earnest *' Gk)d bleei you, 
master I” echoed in the swirl of every gust that came cut¬ 
tingly through the thick snow against hia ohaak as he scur¬ 
ried along. All the bells in the city were alive, clanging 
and clattering in every direction. Nicholas fancied the noise 
made the night warmer; but the fact was, that his keen 
edge of disappointment about the etching was blunted by 
fliat little exorcise of human charity, and the blessing he 
had earned; his heart was warmer within. 

The exhilarated feeling did not go down until ho came 
within .scent of a provision-shop. Poor old fellow I it is sad 
that genius, if it has not wherewith to eat, must hunger 
like coarser clay. Nicholas had indulged a mundane vitioii 
of supper in going to tlio printer’s, which was now out of 
his reach completely ; it is even possible that his eyes wore 
not quite clear as the savoury gust waft against his nostrils, 
and reminded him of his failure in the Barbican; but ho 
clutched his portfolio very tigiit, and crossed the street, 
trying to forget the gnawing emptiness undet the tartau in 
a dream of future well-deserved reputation, some day to 
be his. 

The wind and the snow and the bolls together had got 
up a famous whirl in the Minster Ysrd, and came tearing 
down College Lane in a perfectly reckless way as Nicholas 
turned into it. It was all be could do to hold fast the cloak 
and folio, the stick and hat, as he crept under the projecting 
housea np to Nevii’s Court; and there, having gained the 
partial shelter of the gateway, he paused to ascertain that 
he really had not lost any of liis adjuncts, and to shake the 
snow from his garments before climbing his staircase. Ho 
hud reared tlio portfolio in a niche, long since despoiled of 
its tenant, and was quietly taking off his cloak, when a 
sound dose at his heels made him jump aside almost as if 
he were bitten. Could one of his little persecutors have 
lain in wait for him in such weather?—O, the depths of 
juvenile malice!— 3 'et it seemed scarcely possible. However, 
in his alarm Nicholas darted across the court, ond feeling 
his way up the stops, unlocked his window-door, and entered 
the room in all haste to csc.ape from the shrill taunt and 
laugh which he so dreaded. “ It is too bad,” said he. aloud, 
dropping his hat and cloak on tho floor,—“ it is too bad : I 
don’t know what it means. I never hurt any body in all 
my life that 1 know of. Poor old Nicholas! you’re a sad, 
miserable, despised old pauper. No, you’re not either; 
j-ou’re not sad, you’re not miserable by any means, and 
don’t say so, for it is not true ; /ou know it is not, and it 
is wrong in you to mention it.” He always talked to him- 
8 <df as to a second person; if he had not done so, his tongue 
would have stiffened with disuse. 

Breaking up the block of coal which ho had loft smoul¬ 
dering in the grate, the room was filled suddenly with a 
dancing radiance; Nicholas chafed his ■withered hands in 
the glow, and as tho snow on his beard began to melt in the 
heat, ho shook the white flakes off, and said more cheerily; 
“ Well, this is pleasant; 7 wonder if that poor •soul in tho 
Barbioan has gut to warm herself at k fire. What business 
have you to complain with such a shelter to come to, eh, 
Nicholas Drew? Now let us look at our work.” He strode 
across to shut the door, which he had loft ajar, and then with 
a groan romemberod that he had left the portfolio in the 
niche. 

“ M hat is to bo done; has that little mongrel gone to bed 
yet?” He advanced his head outside to listen, and hearing 
nothing but the heavy swoop of the ladened wind, he cau¬ 
tiously descended and reached the gatewaygrasped the 
case, and was returning, when a' child’s sobs startled him 
again. 

“ IVhy don't you go home to your mommle, little one ?” 
he asked, with what gentleness he could, atoning over a 
dark bundle crouched against the wall. Ho got no answer 
but a kind of hysteric cry, and the figure shrank' away front 
him fhrther into the shadow. “You must net stop here all 
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night; yon may get frozen to death. Tell me where you always does; then our folks came in, and we hadn’t opened 
live, and I’ll carry you homo." Ho meant it; here was the door after till you knocked. His place is all dark:, 
one of his fdfls in trouble, and his anger was quite gone, see." 

To this offer was returned' a series of shrieking sobs very They were standing in the doorway; the wood-carver’s 
pitiful to hear; but the child would not suffer itself to be room was on tho ground-floor, in an angle of the court oppo- 
reraoved. site. Mrs. Farkes now cautiously descended the steps; 

“What must I do?” said Nicholas, almost as much dis- while Nicholas turned back into the room, wishing that the 
tressed as the stray child at his feet. After a moment’s con- noisy bells would cease for once., He came and Icmkcd at 
sideration, he determined to knock at *he door of a woman the sleeping child very earnestly, making a silent vow to 
who was a shade loss uncivil to him than the rest in the keep her and cherish her as his own, if wh.it she had .said 
court, and to ask her advice. There was so much noise of should prove correct. It was a pretty mobile face on whicli 
talking within, and such a clangour of bells without, that it he gazed, delicate in feature and dusk in comiilexion, as if 
was some minutes before ho could make himself heard. At the mellow warmth of a southorri sun glowed through the 
length tho door was opened, churlishly enough, by the wo- tender skin. She was not like an Knglish child at all; the 
man of tho platai, who, directly she saw Nicholas, said; “ Arc ripe huo of her lips, the high arch of her brows, and the 
you wanting a light again. Master Drew? other folk can black gloss of her damp loose hair, wore all moro or less in- 


keep their. Arcs iii, if they have to leave them for an hour or 
two." 

“It is not a light I want; but here is some poor body’s 
child lying under the gateway crying. Come and see if you 
know whose it is.” 

“ Bless me 1 a bairn out at this time, and on such a 
night: it is lost maybe.” And snatching a candle from 
tho table, round which sat a party of extremely merry 
guests, she scudded across the court, unmindful of the snow 
falling on her best cap. The little creature lifted up her 
face at the sound of a woman’s voice. “Heart alive, why 
it is the forriii’ wood-carver’s bairn 1” cried Mrs. I’arkes. 
“ Job, come out licre. What’s come of Louis Duclos, that 
Adie’s left here?” The husband appeared at the summons, 
looking rather hazy and incapable, and desiring to know 
* what it was all about; to which his spouse contemptuously 
bade him go back to his chimuey-coruer for a blind owlet 
that could not see an inch beyond his nose; an order which 
he obeyed with commendable alacrity. 

“ You’ve a good fire in your room, I see. Master Drew ; 
with your leave I’ll carry Adie up there. Come, ray boniiio 
balm, come to mo ; I’ll take care of you,” said Mrs. Farkes 
in a coaxing motherly way, which had duo influence over 
tho child; who now, sobbing -violently, allowed herself to 
be lifted from the ground and taken to tho engraver’s room. 
Nicholas had dropped the portfolio in his excitement, and it 
was not likely ho should recollect to pick it up now. He fol¬ 
lowed Mrs. I’arkes with tho extinguished candle, and plung¬ 
ing into tho room after her, stirred up tho blaze again till 
every knob of the carved mantel and every panel twinkled 
in the glow. 

, “ Here’s a N»w Year’s gift for you. Master Drew 1 I doubt 
some mischance has befallen the bairn’s father, for Louis is. 
not the man to let her be straying about alone of nights,” 
said Mrs. Farkes, rubbing tho child’s benumbed limbs with 
rough yet kindly hands. 

“ If any thing has happened, I will keep the little lass 
myself," mplied Nicholas. 

‘‘ Hush now I she is quietened a bit; she’ll speak enow. 
Adie, balm, where’s father? don’t you know?” 

The small eerio-looking creature turned a pair of groat 
dark wistful eyes on her face, and said, with a shrill gasp¬ 
ing cry, “Ojlie’s dead! he's dead I’-’ and fell weeping again 
as passionately as before. 

It was useless to questidn the child any further then, 
for she was utterly incapable of answoi'ing; and after vainly 
endeavouring to elicit something further, Mrs. Farkes gave 
her sumo broad steeped in milk, which she ate with avidity, 
and then laid her to sleep on a rude settee, where she pre¬ 
sently sank into an exhausted torpor. 

“I wonder whether what Adie says can be true?” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Farkes reflectively, if not like other 

bairns, you see; she has strange fligdttt and fancies for one 
BO voung; yet she can't have fanpied that. You stop 
by her, Master Drew, while I go an^ aqk thstn below if they 
know where Louis has been working yesterday end to-day. 
I He was at the Minster last week; J saw him go out this 
noon, and at tea-tims Adie wmt off to moot him, as ahe 


dicative of foreign blood. 

After tho lapse of a quarter of an hour, or rather more, 
Mrs. Farkes returned, accompanied by an elderly man, 
whom Nicholas recognised as a foreigner, and tho frequent 
companion of Louis Diielos. “ The bairn was right; he is 
dead; mashed a-piooes almost,” whispered the woman, 
looking with pitying awe at the little orphan. 

“ How was it?” asked the enpp’aver, working his fingers 
iiervousl 5 '', and moving nearer to the settee on which Adie 
lay, as if to protect her. 

“ He was working at a house in the Barhicaii, and fell 
off a scaflbldiiig; they took him to tho hospital with the 
bairn following; hut before they could get him thoic he 
died, poor fellow 1 AVhen Adie heard them sav .so, she took 
off like mad: you may think them that was with him would 
be so hurried they’d scarce hoed her, expecting slio would 
come to some of us where he lived. She meant to get in 
home all to herself, I fancy, and couldn't, for she’d lost tho 
key. Mr. St. Barbo found it as he come to see after her, 
lying a few steps down Collogo Lane, under the houses 
whero the snow hadn’t drifted : she must have dropped it. 
You’ll take it. Master Drew.” 

Nicholas took tho key, and begged Mrs. Farkes and St. 
Barlie to be seated. Tho IVenohman politely and gravely 
complied; but the good woman excused hcrsolf, saying that 
Job was growing cross at her slaying away so long; and as 
he was not in a state to hear reason, she must go, but would 
coiuo early in tho morning to attend to Adic’s wants. 

The two men being left alone together with the uneou 
RciouB child, exchanged first a few mutually puzzling coin- 
plimeiits, and then sat silent; for Rt. Barlie had little En¬ 
glish, and Nicholas no Eroncli. At last the cngi-avcr, with, 
exquisite simplioity, thought he should simplify their difli- 
culty by speaking his own tongue almost unintelligibly—as 
the Erenolnnaii spoke it, indeed. Ho began: “ Bare, I wish 
keep Adie.” St. Barbo nodded two or three times emphati¬ 
cally. “1 be father to her, friend, «very ting,” added Nicho¬ 
las, raising his voice, extending his arms, and embracing tho 
air. “What say you, sare?" 

“Bion, good, ver welU” responded St. Basbe, with a 
long series of gesticulatory movements expressive of satis¬ 
faction. 

The affair being thus arranged to meet the views of 
both, tho silence was resumed. Nicholas fidgeted about on 
his chair, feeling that on this night at loa.st ho ought to 
offer hospitality, to drink suedess to tho now year, and a 
peaceful departure to tho old. But what had ho, poor fol¬ 
low, in the comer-cupboard that was his larder hut part of 
a brown loaf and a pitcher of water?—not gala-fare cer¬ 
tainly. All at once, while considering how ho should supply 
his lack of good cheer, tho Minster bells stopped, and the 
clock struck midnight. The two men shook hands immedi¬ 
ately, and wished each other many good wishes; the French- 
I man diffused himself into a long compliment relating to 
Nicholas’s evangelic charity and title to prompt canonisa¬ 
tion, which would have rejoiced the old engraver’s'heart if 
be could have understood it. He then said he must return 
to his wife and ohildren,'Who waited him with a little gather- 
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iug of friends; but before departing, be looked at Adie for a 
minute, touched her little hand with hie gray moustache, 
murmured over her a few words, which Kicholas thought 
sounded like a benediction, and finally bowed himself back¬ 
wards out of the room, almost losing his balance at the top 
of the steps by feeling for a handrail that did not exist. 
Kiobolas shut the door after him, and replenished the sink¬ 
ing fire; he then drew near to Adie, and exulted over his 
Kew Year’s gift, forgetting for the moment how In had oomo 
•by it. 

“What a wee birdie it is; what a tender woe nestling!” 
said he softly. Ho could soareoly forbear snatching her up 
and pressing her to his boating heart there and then; he 
would have done it but fur fear of waking her. Ho said a 
groat many tilings besides, very afiectioiiate and very 
touching, fi'oni that stern disappointed heart of his, before 
ho could leave her to sleep unwa{chud; and when drowsi¬ 
ness at last overcame him, it was with the greatest reluct¬ 
ance he crept to his bed. More than once before the frosty 
January dawn broke on the window-panes he came rustling 
to the settee in his tartan-eloak, like a comic ghost with a 
board, driven about by anxiety of mind. At each visit he 
lingered a few minutes, and. then scudded back with won¬ 
derful agility, lost she should awake, and, seeing him, should 
bo frightened. 

Poor old Nicholas Drew’s heart was singing a new song 
the whole of that live-long night, though he went supperless 
to bed. 

H.-tThf. Ni!w Cake anu Nkw Peeasuke. 1 

With daylight came Mrs. Parkes, carrying Nicholas’s 
portfolio, all drenched with melted snow. 

.“ There,. Master Drew, thank mo for that,” cried she, 
throwing it down on the table; “the bairns were just going 
to rive it open winjn I stopped ’em. Maybe the things in¬ 
side tvill be ho worse.” 

“0 deal-, O.'dekr, they are all bpoiled; what a pity!” 
groaned the old man. He looked at the case dismally fur 
a few minutet; then brightened suddenly as he turned to 
the fire, “by which sat Adie in a huge leather-chair, with 
her tiny feet on a block of wood, and a basin of milk in 
■ her lap. 

“Well I declare,” exclaimed Mrs. Parkes in great be¬ 
wilderment, “ you are good friends already, I see !” 

• “ Yes, we are,” responded Nicholas cheerfully. “ I don’t 
know how it came about. I’m sure; do you, Adie?” 

“ 1 never called names after you, or throw stones,” s.aid 
the child timidly. 

“Bless its bonnie face, that it didn’t!” gasped Mrs. 
Parkes, melting. “ You are a good bairn, Adie; you’ll never 
bo rude to Master Drew, will you ?” 

“ Father said it was cruel, and I must not. O father, 
come back, do come back!” Ijhe would have flung herself to 
the ground in a wild paroxysm of crying, had not the woman 
^ght her, and, gently rocking her in her arms, succeeded 
in soothing her again. 

“ There, there, hush, my bairn, be quiet!” said she; and 
than added: “Now, Master Drew, Pll stay with Adie, if 
youll go and see Mr. St. Barbo about the funeral. Let it bo 
decent, though maybe poor Louis has loft nothing. And 
buy a bit of black stuff to make her a frock; I’ll sew it.” 

Nioholas went to the great press, and took thenoe a little 
bag; this was a pretence, for he remembered ruefully that it 
contained only a few copper coins: he was quite puzzled how 
to meet this sudden demand on his scant resources. He staid 
pottering sc long, that Mrs. Parkes, who shared the popular 
faith in his hidden wealth, began to think hardly of him, 
and to say to herself that he was but a gnid^png churl after 
all. She soon hit on an expedient fur hastening him, and 
at the same time rebuking him for his supposed covetous- 
ness. 

“MSfteiiDrew,” said she significantly, “I’d advise you 
to sell black pictures of yours for as many shillings as 
you’ve.asked pounds; then folks will buy than, for they’re 


real beautiful, and you’ll have something to give this bairn 
more than you seem to have got now.” 

Nicholas grasped at the suggestion eagerly; the value 
of his works would be the same whatever he took for them. 

“ They’ll be too common if 1 sell them cheap to &e printers; 
but I'il carry a set, the whole cathedral set, to Canon Paget,” 
cried he; “ and I’ll take whatever he’ll give.” 

“Just as you like, master; only recollect this growing 
bairn can’t live as you’ve done; and if you keep her at all, 
you must keep her well. As for your pictures being common 
if they cost little, the commoner a good'thing is the better, 

I should say. I’d as lief, and liofor, please a hundred poor 
men’s eyes as one rich man’s; maybe you don’t think in 
that way.” 

'riiis view of the matter had never presented itself to 
the engraver; he thought it worth considering, and won¬ 
dered how it had missed him before. Covoting fame, he 
had lost the way to it by toiling exclusively for one order 
of minds. Are not the suffrages of the multitude as worthy,— 
appreciation by the many who feci as worthy as apprecia¬ 
tion by the few who judyef 

The snow still continued to fall; it was drifted up into 
great white billows against the buttresses at the north side 
of the Minster, and lay thick on every lodge and arch and 
moulding, bringing out the hoary darkness of the stone in 
strong relief. Nioholas had no eyes for it on this morning, 
as he trani])ed through the yet untrodden covering of the 
garden,?, in his tartan and round hat. It was still too early 
for the children to be about, or it is greatly to be feared 
that bis odd fluttering garments would have been made the 
mark of many a well-aimed snowball. He reached the 
canon’s house unmolested, therefore, and gave a faint pull 
at the bell. After the lai)se of a few minutes a florid butler 
looked out of a side-window, and seeing who stood there, 
asked shai-ply what Nicholas wanted; .and being told that 
ho wi.shod to speak to Canon Paget, replied that that gentle¬ 
man Was out of town, and would not return for a week. 
This was a totally unlooked-for disappointment; for some 
minutes after the red face had disappeared from the window 
Nicholas remained standing under the portico, considering 
with himself what he should do next. “ I’ll go down into 
the Barbican,” he said at length, slowly descending the 
steps. “Yes, I will; Marsh has wanted these etchings a 
long while; he won’t give much, but then I must have some¬ 
thing. What does it matter to mo whether they hang in his 
parlour or lie shut up in Canon Paget’s folio? Nicholas 
Drew, you have been a fastidious, proud, old fool. This little 
nestling that has fallen on your door-8tone*must teach you 
to mend your ways; it is high time you did, I’m sure.” 

Exhorting himself inwardly, the old man turned down 
College Lane into Friargato ; and, avoiding the temptation 
to run in and see that Adie had not evaporated, or changed 
into any thing of a less satisfactory nature, he went direct to 
the shop in the Barbican which he had visited the night 
before. Marsh was there, scolding his apprentice, and in a 
state of post-vinous excitement. Ho burst into a coarse 
laugh as poor Drew appeared, and come forward to the 
counter. 

“ Are you so shai-p set as this. Master Nicholas ?” cried 
he. “ Bless you, man, I can’t give your price for the plate, 
and I wont. Who is to buy it if I do, oh ?” 

“ I have not come about that now; I have brought a set 
of the Minster etchings,—^thore are fifteen,” replied the en¬ 
graver calmly. “You have coveted them often, Marsh, 
when I was not disposed to sell; what will you give me for 
them now ?” 

“Wliat I’ve offered ten times before—half^wtrown a 
piece,” replied the printseller. 

“ Make it two guineas,” said Nicholas. 

^ Marsh smiled with a rather surprised air; and well he 
might, for the engraver’s previous demand was five guineas. 

^ “We won’t split for a matter of a few shillings; the 
thing’s done,” he answered; and then counted the money 
out on the oountq;? at once, lest Nioholas should repent of 
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his hAsty bargaia. Unrolling tho otchingSi'ho oontinuod to 
eye them for some minutos with a genuine appreciation of 
their merits, and then said with unction: “ I'll say this for 
yon, Nicholas Drew, these etchings will fetch money when 
you and I are underground; there is not such a hand as 
yoxirs' in Europe at a Gothic building. It isn’t only the 
form and shape and richness you catch, or the light and 
shadow either; but it is the very spirit of the place, and 
your own genius you put into your pictures. You might 
have been the original designer of the old Minster; the lovo 
of it seems bred into your bones." 

" It is, it is. Hav’nt I lived in the shadow of it from a 
lad?" cried Nicholas, warmed by Marsh’s words into betray¬ 
ing his enthusiasm. 

" Ay, that's it. Habit will tell. Como in, and have a 
glass this cold morning,” suggested the printseller. 

Nicholas excused himself, and started homewards. When 
halfway there, he remembered what he hod been b#do to 
do; and turning into a shop, he purchased some black stuff 
and a little hood for Adie; then, with tho parcel under his 
ai’iu, stopped at St. Barbo’s. 

Tho i'renclunan was a clockmaker, living near the Min- 
stcr-gatos. Being busy when Nicholas entered, he had not 
time to talk; but he gave him^to understand in few words 
that he would not be interfered with in any orrangementij 
that he might wish to make for cither father or child. St. 
Barbo washed his hands of it entirely; good Master Drew 
was a man of evangelic kindness; ho would leave all to 
him—all. Ho was a poor man himself, and could not be 
charged with any but his own household; ho had hard 
work to support them often, and more to the same effect. 

Tills was conclusive. 

" I shall not trouble him again ; the child is mine,” said 
Nicholas audibly as ho tramped away to tho hospital, to 
make final arrangements for the funeral of the poor wood- 
carver. He had not done so much business for years as ho 
did that morning; all Friargate was astonished to seo the 
tartan in action so early, and marvelled greatly what, could 
have excited him to such unusual exertions. 

When he reached Nevil’s Court, the children were all 
out making a snow-man; at the sight of them the old en- 
graver felt quite a cold thrill run through his veins. Ho 
had forgotten them in his excitement, until ho came sud¬ 
denly on the rosy shouting troop. 

“ Here’s old Nick; let’s pelt him; let’s pelt him I” 
screamed an audacious urchin at tho top of his voice. 
Half-a-scorc shrill youthful pipes took up the cry, “ Old 
Nick, old Nick; pelt him; pelt him!” when, lo, with a 
burst, out came Job Farkes armed with a horsewhip 1 He 
charged in amongst the youthful fry, overturning some, 
and administering a palutary lash to others, until he had 
changed their tune into a most dolorous minor. Job had 
received his orders from his wife, and had been lying in 
wait to execute them over since poor Drew went out. 
That was the last time he had to shrink from tho mocking 
youngsters; they did not soon forget their lesson. 

ni.—T he FtowEE or NEVit.’s Couet. 

By the time that spring came round again, Nicholas 
Drew and Adie were quito settled and at home together. 
The child had the run of all the six rooms, and one especi¬ 
ally was gpven up to her. Here she had flowers which 
bloomed splendidly in the wide sunny window, and a pair 
of most musical linnets in a cage. She was a stirring 
vivacious child, subject to wild fits of laughter and rarer 
moments of gloom, which gave Nicholas, who Icilred her as 
the very apple of his eye, a strange uneasiness at times. 
She was wayward and wilful also, ^ut very affectionate; 
not slow to offend,, but prompt to seek forgiveness. She 
had no application, and no striking or promiiieat talent. It 
was long before Nicholas could coax her into learning to 
r^, although she was nearly eight jfe'ara^ld; she was, in 
flict, a little, indolent, freakish, loving thing, whose tears 
would gush at a sharp word, and whose smiles .were the 


essence of heart-sunshine; it took so little to make her 
happy, that it grieved the old man to see her otherwise, and 
tho restraining hand he kept upon her wall was very light. 

Though living in Nevil's Court, amongst poor artisans 
and the like, Nicholas Drew was not of their class; he had 
been bom in that house before it was let off in apartments, 
when his father—a more flourishing individual than him¬ 
self—had rented tho whole of it. Few people, if any, 
remembered this, though they felt that ho was not one of 
them; that his genius, his education, and a certain innate 
refinement springing from a pure and gentle heart, made a 
wide gulf between them, which not oven the miserable old 
tartan or his visible privations could by any means bridge 
over. 

Circumstances began tO'improve with him now for very 
natural reasons; he sold his etchings at a moderate price, 
and also condescended to give lessons in drawing at several 
schools in Eversloy, which he had formerly refused to do; ' 
but ho still adhered faithfully to the ancient cloak and the 
folt-hat, while ho delighted to seo Adie dressed like a spring- 
flower. It was quite a picture to watch them sitting side 
by side in a stall at the Minster; she .with such a soft 
pomegranate blush on her faco, and ho as faded, gray, and 
antique in shape as tho queer effigies niched above them. 
They also often walked in tho streets together, and Adie’s 
beauty was a far greater protection to him from gibe and 
sneer than ever his own scowl had been. 

As she grew up, her disposition became quieter and more 
pliant, and she submitted to be sent to one of those schools 
which Nicholas* attended. Here much was done towards 
disciplining her impetuous character, though her natural 
abhorrence of rules sometimes came out very strongly. She 
appeared ignorant, in comparison with other girls, but she 
was not really so; for the good old engraver had taught her 
much biblical history from his stores of engravings, and 
imbued her with some desultory knowledj^ by telating to 
her pleasing or terriblt narratives froth ^neral history. 
Her strongest instincts were in her affections; she did not 
judge, she/eit/ the reflective element seemed to have been 
omitted from her composition altogether. She never readily 
attached herself to her schoolfellows, and cared for nobody's 
companionslrip so much as Nicholas’s. Him she regarded 
with an enthusiastic, devoted, childish reliance ; he was at 
once the best, tho wisest, the dearest, and the most pictu¬ 
resque of old men; she took pride in the tartan and the 
beard which others ridiculed, and identified herself so com- 
-pletely in all his ways and oddities, that it was not safe to 
allude to them before her. 

“ He is not like other people 1" she echoed one day after 
a weak girl who had laughed at him,—“not like other 
people 1 No; hqw should he be like them? Could he simper 
as men do who have nothing in their heads but wind ? He 
has a great heart; he has a full, brain. He could have 
built the Minster, I tell you. He ought to have lived long 
ago, and then he would have been a master of that grand 
society of Francs Maqons we read about to-day. He is a 
great good'man, and every body else is—Bah 1 why do you 
vex me ? If you want to laugh, laugh at some one I don’t 
love." Adie had a dangerous light in her southern eyes, 
when she was angry, that intimated very excitable passions, 
^nd even the possibility of a quick blow following the hasty 
word. It was wise to refrain from irritating her; her school- 
companions acknowledged it with a dim confused'fear and 
admiration for tho fervour and earnestness of a temper so 
unlike their Saxon calm. Her gratitude, that was almost a 
passion; her imagination, so vivid and so picturesque; her 
warm sunny loveliness, attracted others even while they 
remained as a bar of s^aration between them. She, as wdl 
as Nicholas, was not like other people; but then Was that. 
about her which made little spites and jealousies impossible ; 
she was beloved by every body who knew her, and Mn. 
Parkes, to whom she was warmly attached by the gM ij w ity 
of past kindness, called her alternately “ poor Adie’l tod 
!“ the Slower of Nevil’s Court.*' 
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MABBL. 

SauncRidira through, the heavy oartaine, broken Hues of suu- 
'• set gold 

Fade within a stately boudoir, in a castle proud and old. 
Dimly glow, on roof and window, blazons the Orus^der bore; 
Dimly gleam the gilded miruors, dimly shines the inlaid 
floor. 

Mixed with sombre antique splendours, richest trophies deck 
the bower 

Of our modem art luxurious—picture, stutue, book, and 
flower. 

Bending o'er an open letter, till her brow her tressos veil, 
And the heaving of lier bosom, sits a lady, still and pale. 
Bapt from every outward scorning is her fixed and dreamy 
glance, 

And her silent passion holds her rigid, breathless, in its 
trance. 

As the deer, surprised, the hunter fronts amid the woodland 
gloom, 

She adown her spirit’s vista gazes, face to face with Doom. 

Lady, peerless Lady Mabel!—thou around whoso youthful 
head 

Nature’s gifts and Fortune’s favours have their glittering 
halo shed,— 

When the bridal-bells were ringing, and thy s^ern relentless 
sire 

Gave thee, in thy budding girlhood, passive to hisdreadod ire, 
To a titled hoary Baseness,—^motherless and helpless child, 
Weeping midst the gauds they counted should thy gii'llBii 
heart have wiled,— 

Did he tlilnk the blossom folded from the alrear Dcceiuber- 
day 

.Might not, to its desolation, open to a warmer ray ? 

Did no angcl-voicos, pleading for thy whiteness, meet his 
ear ?. 

Did no lightning-prescience smito him with a sense of danger 
near? 

’ * 

Still she gazes on the letter; still, while thickly boats her 
heart, < 

On the fatal message ponders “ Faro thoo well, to-iiiglit j 
we part 1 , i 

Far from thee, from joy, from blossiiig, lovolicst, most be- j 
loved 1 I go; 

The full measure of my anguish may’st thou never, never! 
know. 

Lifted to the glorious presence of tliy radiant womanhood, 
Could 1 SCO the gulf that, Imiigoring, yawned beneath me 
where I stood? 

Dazzled, blinded by tlio brightness of that charmed world of 
bliss, 

I have falPn from reuhus celestial to the hopeless blank 
abyss. 

liad my words, my wool yet think not that my frenzy 
would unsphero' • 

Thy complete and queenly beauty niy lone student-lot to 
ohesr. 

Dream of earth and hope of heaven take thy form—and only 
thine; 

But enthroned above my sorrow, aa a saint a^vo a shrine.' 
Yet, hadst thou been pom and lowly, nurtured in some 
kindly shade, 

Never bloomed so fair on Eden as for thee my love had 
made; 

For 1 would have wooed thee, dearfSt, - with such sweet 
, resistless ^ght 

As had drawn 'the farthest planet frobi its stedflut path of 
. light; 

And my (K>al, through tliy inspiring, to such nobleness had 

Tfl lm|f[Aeight of worth and goodness as had raised it to 
thine own. 


Fare thee well, once more—^for evert—^bitter words, but 
fondest prayer I 

Solitude and exile call me—to the silenoe of despair.” 

What the new emotion, waking like a giant from its sleep, 
To thy marble brow, 0 Mabel, makes the sudden crimson 
leap, 

While through all thine inmost being thrills a yearning 
without name, 

And the sharp electric pulses throb tvunultuous through thy 
frame ? 

Bising, eyes through tears uplifting, in her ruth she mur¬ 
murs lo'v; 

Clasping her wliite hands imploring, “ Shall 1 leave him to 
his woe ? 

I, who from his lofty spirit nobler faith and hope have learned? 
I, wheke love, in s^ness hoarded, to no other ever turned ? 
Shall a vow enforced, and bated at the moment it was said, 
Bind the shrinking heart, that loathes it, to a contract false 
and dead? 

No, thou Heaven of Truth above me, truth and love my 
steps shall guide; 

For 1 love him, and his w^id’riitg will 1 share whalu'er 
betide.” 

Troniblingly, the Lady Mabel, through the mists that dim 
her sight, 

Writes, ” Beyond the gates I’ll meet thee, and we shall not 
part to-night.” 

And she seals and sends the missive to the Student in his 
- grief, 

And the twilight slowly darkens, hours so lung and yet so 
brief. 

«[«»**«« 

In the solemn fragrant temple of the starry summer-night. 
With a silent kiss, the lovers earnest troth unspoken plight. 
Through the fragrance, through tlio starlight, forth they 
■faro o’er moor and lea. 

Pressing still their rapid journey, hasting onward to the sea. 

«*«*«[»* 
Brightly for the Lady Mabel glows the balmy southern sky; 
Bright with Ijovo’b unclouded summer all her peaceful years 
go by; 

Valley, lake, and shining mountain, in serene protecting 
bond. 

Bounding her glad home’s oasis ft'om the desert-world be¬ 
yond. 

But the years glide on for ever; and amid their silent train, 
Nearer yet, and ever nearer, comes a dhape of fear and pain. 
Flushed his cheek with fading roses, on his couch the loved 
one lies; * 

And an ever-deepening shadow broods o’er Mabel’s tearless 
eyes, 

And an icy hand is closing round her heart with deadly 
grasj. 

As her life's sole treasure passes from her clinging powerless 
clasp. 

Yet her words speak strength and comfortrand her beaming 
sunny smile, 

Though she knows tlio sand is obhiug, and the hour drawg 
near the while. 

*■ * • * * « 

Soft and otol, the breath of even fans the pallid dying brow 
Tenderly on Mabel’s bosom for the last time pillowed now; 
And the son sinks slowly, slowly, with a loving lingering 

. »y. 

Blessing the dim eyes that never inay behold another day. 

“ Day it done”—the words ooms fiuntly-*-'' and the gatheiiug 
shadows meet; 

Not for me 1 mourn,—Aus dying, dearest, even death Is 
sweet." 
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Fainter grow hU worde, and fainter: “ Sunebinu art thou ’ 
.still to mo; 

But I mourn that I must IOmo thee, and' the lonely night 
fcrtheo!” *• 

And the failing wavering accents die away, as through tho 
trees 

Dies the low receding music of the wailing sunset-breeze. 

Mabel presses back the stupor weighing upon heart and brain, 

Closer twines her soft arms round him, whispers fondly 
through her pain, 

“ Courage, love 1 the sun is hidden but to rise in newer light; 

Dearest, 1 am going with thee, and we' shall not part to-niglit." 

And a last faint smile plays, fleeting, dreamlike, o’er his 
lips, and fades. 

As a passing gleam that brightens some lone tarn through 
twilight shades. 

And her heart is chilled within her, stricken from its'watch-, 
ful care, 

And its loving currents freezing in that hour of still despair, 

As a fountain, slow congealing while the whirling tempests 
blow. 

Stiffens when tho hush of winter settles o’er tho waste.s of 
snow. 

Calm and quiet lie tho lovers,' while the stars above them 
range, 

Folded in that last embraeing, safe from Soitow and from 
Change. 

Now, hencatli a grassy hillock, sleep they softly side by side; 

Hearts that Love so true united, pitying Death would not 
divide. Ansa Blackwki.i,. 


evenings tedious, that such a recreation would be found 
agreeable at the flresido of every family where the love of 
Utefature is in any way indulged. What is read out is more 
distiootly remembered than that which is read in silunuo. 
I have noticed, too, that where three or four persons take a 
book each, there will generally be one or two oflicrs who 
Would rather talk; hence unanimity of feeling is not always 
promoted by the silent enjoyment of books. Besides, when 
friends are together, it is not always well for tliem to resolve 
themselves into a meeting of mutes. -Let a hook ho chosen, 
and let one of tho party midertako to read out a poem or a 
story. I kiiow that I never enjoy any thing more than the 
reactog tit Tam o'Shanter by one of our members, who comes 
from 'yond Tweed; and I Jiavo myself contributed to the plea¬ 
sant passing of an evening by reading ICurner's mognifleent 
“ Sword Song,’* and Southey’s comical poem of “Lodore.” 
Tho practice, strengthens the vocal powers, improves our 
knowledge of accept and emphasis, and gives one a now 
insight intq the mode adopted by the literary artist to con¬ 
vey impressions and emotions through the medium of lan¬ 
guage. 1 can conceive no more pleasurable or benefloial 
enjoyment for any family'-circle, when assembled round the 
fire, than the reading aloud, by ono of their number, of some, 
favourite author, on whom and the reader’s stylo they can 
afterwards make comments, with a view to mutual good 
uuderstanding and improvement. F. F. 


BEITISH INSECTS AND THEIE METAMOEFHOSES. 
III.— The Vafouber Moths {Org^ia antiqua and Orgyia 
gonosHgma). 



CljSNTi.EMKN, —I am one of the thousand# who have derived 
benefit from the early-closing inovement. I am no longer 
tho slave of fashion of tho martyr to tfade, hut tho humble 
and willing servant of'botb. It has boon said by the oppo¬ 
nents of the movomeut, that wo young men would waste the 
precious leisure ufi'ordod us in scenes of riot and dissipation, 

■ and entail upon ourselves and children all tho oonsequencee 
of familiarity with vice, if once freed from the glai’o of tliq 
shop gaslights, and the excessive fatigue of mind and body 
consequent on the performance of our duties. To those who 
have so often urged tho folly of tho movomeut, and to those 
who have mded it by tongue and pen, and moral and pecu¬ 
niary sympathy, I hero beg permission to relate how the 
young men of our house spend most of their evenings. 

'We have a hook-club and a literary institution of our 
own; we have meetings for conversation, from whioh in¬ 
toxicating drinka'are totally excluded; we prepare arid read 
essays, and at the oIoSo of each make free, comment upon 
them. Occasionally wo have a dfamatio perfonuance, works 
of tho highest, merit heing chosen for representation; and 
wo have besides a museum of antiquities, curiosities, and 
natural-history objects, formed of donations froA members 
and their friends. But ths recreation in which I take 
especial pleasure is the weekly elocution-meeting, when we 
simply read aloud selected passages from the most renowned 
English poets. Confined indoors u we are the greater part 
of our time, and out-door exercise being scaroely beneficial 
at night, wo find that our health is greatly improved by the 
exereise our lungs obtain in ttfis exerc^; and it has oo-1 
ourred to me that, as many families find the long winter-1 


■ By HENKY NOEL HUMPHREYS, 

AUTHOR OK VlNSSCT OHAKOKS," “ BdlTUtt BUTTEBrUIB, ANO TUSIIl 
TaAXaKOaHATlOKS,'' ETO. 


The' early season of the year is always ono of rapidly in¬ 
creasing attraction to tho entomologist. Every day the in¬ 
creasing light and warihth of the sun bring into existence, 
or rather into a iiewd'orm of existence, many curious crea¬ 
tures, passed by unseen by those who arc not eeliooled ob¬ 
servers of nature, but full of interest to the careful student. 
One morning a young naturalist brouglit me what he deemed 
a most anomalous creature, tho appoaranco of which com¬ 
pletely defied all his attempts to assign it to any class with 
which he was acquainted. The body appeared some'what in 
tlio form of that of a beetle; but iustoad Sf being clothed in a 
Shull of black armour, like the more ordinary species, or in 
pne of glistening metallic hue, like tho rose-beetle, it was 
entirely unprotected, except by a soft coating of close silky 
hairs. The eyes were not (when only suporfloially observed) 
unlike those of a commcui fly; and above, or rather between 
them, protruded two slender horns, as thin as a Quo thread. 
It had six legs, and crawled briskly .along, with S gait, as 
my young friend observed, somethiiig between that of a 
beetle and a spider, • The joints, or segments, of the some- 
what lengthened abdomen were just visible beneath the 
smooth gray fur which formed its covering, and at each 
shoulder was a small excresceuco, which had somewhat the 
appoaranco of a foundation to whioh an artificial wing might 
have been easily attached. 

I knew the little creature at once. It w,as an old ac¬ 
quaintance ;jtoe of the early problems of my studies as a na. 
turalist, whiml had made entomology a world of wonders to 
me, “ It is a moth,” I said, in answer to the question put 
to me. “ A moth I” exokiqpsd my young friend,—“ a moth 
without wings?!’ “ Yoi, it in Nyuia kitpidaria.” But'even 
my scientific name did not satisfy tho inquirer, till I iu- 
formod him that in several genera of inothfr the females were 
apteroM, or wingless, while the males, gay rovers, enjoyed 
the usual luxury of wings. Even this was not entirely' 
satisfactory, till 1 adduced the analogous (fkse of tho gtU#-.' 
worm; the female of which is iq)terou8, like that oft%nMtb 
iu question, the Eght serving to indicate to the ’tlm 
whereabouts of his destined bride. 
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Among the Biost 

■which look like aj> ^ 'u 

tight tassols of floss-silk cut square at the 4>p and attliu head 
and sides ard-open irush-liko bunches of delicate hairs, each 
tipped with a slight knob, or club. .Tho mMe caterpijlars are 
said to be darker in colour tha,n the fiifl^lCs,‘'bnt daiiot dif¬ 
fer in other respects, either in that or tlieehrysalfs staio; but 
on emerging from that mot%mor^hosis-protecting"shel^ the 
contrast of tlio male and fqinplo insect bccomot very re¬ 
markable. The male ie |urnlshed with handsome wings of a 
rich brown colour, varied with dark* striatiorts, and one re- 
njarkably brilliant spot of white at tHC posterior corner of 
the fltant ■wings. The femaloj on the other hand, is of a dull 
as^-gray, and almost entirely wingless, the rudiments of 
■WnW 'bSng scarcely visible (as shown in the engraving at 
Kq.JiJ': Thoaj^arance tliera pr^ented corresponds pretty 
nearly %ith that described by my young friend in another 
apterous, female moth,4Vough of quite a distinct genus. It 
is'haid tbat the ferSalqB of this species havo the power of 
emitting' an odout- bywhich the males aro made aware of 
their presencQ, jqst as the light serves td attract the male. 

, glowworm. The ^ctfliar hovering, or wapouring, flight^f 
tile male moth of this species is said to be caused by his con¬ 
stant -pearlm for indications of tjie presence of his wingless 
mate, and it'has also given to the genus its pop4ar name. 

TSio .other anU r'ater species, 0. gonottigma (No. 4), is 
mnoh handsomer, bein^ variegated with touches of orange 
and »8 well as .wlhte; and the caterpillar '(No. 6) is 
also more richly tinted. The female of 0. gonoitigma is 
mnoh larger and deeper coloured than that of the more 
common species. 

Ihs caterpillars of both kinds ore found early in the 
spring, and the perfect insects appear in the %atumn, inva¬ 
riably taking their gay fluttering flight in the broad day¬ 
light, instead of the night, whieh is the promenade time of 
meet of the mdth finnily. 


, POULTBT.KBBma. 

PsAn Mas. Ho«ns,«-M8ny pareone ■who keep hens for their 
: prpflt or amusement complun that they do not “obtain a 
^. .fpBoienoy of eggs to repay the ■ disbursements made for 
and other* nutriment upon Which they feed them, 
f' J|ptte aiMbuteyhie to the inferior breed of the fowls; but 
deceive tbomselves; for if they are taken proper' 
(Me of, ’fnere are none so unproliflo as not to pay their own 


food. Even con- 

I noisBOure in ponl- 

^esO' are found 

2 ' themselves on the 

more congenial 

I nourishment which Nature provides for them. Now if they 
aro incarcerated in a prison whore it is impo.9sible for them 
to satisfy tlioir natural taste for animal flesh, it is in vain to 
furnish them with abundance qf grain; they become sickly 
and unprolific, and consequently the profit expected from 
them is diminished. In order to remedy this, a small por¬ 
tion of the remains of beef or fresh pork should occasionally 
be given them, and the difference in the supply of eggs 
would soon be obvious. I write this from conviction) having 
resided some years in Hollaud, where the practice is univer¬ 
sally resorted to; and the immense quantities of eggs con¬ 
stantly exported to England from that country will in a 
great measure justify my remarks. "Wishing your readers 
who may be induced to act upon rnywoggestion an abun¬ 
dant success, I am, &C., . T . J. H. S. 


'THE WATEB-SPIim , 

To the Siitoro of the yat1oncXifafi<ui^,< 

Ik No. 4 of your Paper (dated October 29)j a coirespondent 
says, that the Water-Spider js furmshed by nature with a 
skin, or bag, over the abdoiheu, which is Capable of con¬ 
taining air; and that this bag,^when,.fille^, presents the 
appearance of a globule of quicksilver. This I believe to 
be incorrect. If your correspondent ■will take the spider 
out of water, and examine (by means of %lens), be will dis¬ 
cover that the body of the insect is covered ■with a thick 
pile of fine hairs. On replacing the spider in the ■water, the 
air entangled in the hairs will t>e pressed out, ahd form the 
globule of air which gitiiss the appeaWmee of a globule of 
quicksilver. This does not seem to be in any way con¬ 
nected with the teats on the aMomen at thb insect, ex¬ 
cepting that they appear more raised" and, destitute of hair, • 
so that the water presses down>t^lpn them. B. S. 


THE "WINatDtiPEA. 

A coBKxsFOKonKT,^witb whom this plant is a great favourite, 
tells us it was popular some seventy years sgo, then gradu¬ 
ally forgotten. "We have been indebted to the kindness of 
this gentlenaaa for afresh supply of the seed, and have been 
thus enabled to send a small quantity to every tubsepber 
Who applied. No further appUoations can now be received. 












■the return of the peahant . 
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11? RITOBNO DELLA CONTADINA. 

(this UETUIIN OP THE PEASANT.) 

Bv E. EAGLES. 


IIavino already erilieiscd this picture in our review of the 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists, it remains but 
to point out to the readov the extremely valuable qualities 
it possesses: firstly, the grand bronzed healthiness of the' 
features, and their firm and resolute expression of self- 
depeiulenco,—a character which the men in Italy seem to 
have parted with to the women; secondly, the self-oonfidcnt 
.and firmly-planted attitude with which the woman carries 
herself througli the water, despite the double call upon her^ 
interest and attention. 

Our remarks had been directed against the Romanesque, 
lurid, and unnatural colour of the picture; and our praise 
iuo,sl freely given to the vigorous and foreiblo qualities 
wliieh it exhibit.*;: the.se are precisely .snoh as should bo as 
patent hi an engraving as in tlio original. In addition to 
those first-named merits in oxpres.sion and attitude, let ns 
add that the drawing, being without jiretension to deep 
.scionee nr extreino delicacy, has withal a powerful sweep, 
which might lie aclvantageuu.sly cultivated by many painters 
of bigb reiiutation. The coinposiliim of tlie picture lias 
exactly tlin char.aoler of robust vigour which would bo ox- 
jiocted from a designer who evinced so much power in otlier 
bi ancboa of art. 

Our last word must bo in oaniest and sincere warning to 
•Mr. Eagles of the luauifc.st iinpOTtaiiee of cultivating a truer 
feeling for-colour .and light and shade, matters vvliioh be 
ajipcars to ignore. But tli'o whole tinuleiicyof the English 
•school now turning upon truth of repixisenlalion and bril¬ 
liancy ol' colour, it will hardly he possible for a painter, 
whatever hi.s talent may be, to snecced, nnkas he at least 
(!vinec.s his rc.spect for sucli Jioints in art, the nobility and 
value of which no ono ca.u for a moment contemn. This 
young artist’s neglect of colour i.s the more lamcniahle, as it 
really a.)ipears to he wilful; there being in many parts of the 
pi<?tnrn plira.s<-s of tlii,s quality which are of imieh beauty, 
that seem to have crejit out in sjiite of him a,s it wore. 

L. L. 


UP THE ULLUA.* 


].—A iSu.iitK Stokv. 

In the month of Juno IB.'IS, 1 was on hoard the barque Cal- 
riitla, at anchor ofl’ the Ulhia. My gig was manned and 
alongside, and I and my friend 'Tom Carey were going up 
the river to look after our stevedore, who had been sent up 
some .daj'S before to stdeet a raft of mahogai^’. 'The sea- 
breezo had set in strongly, and the afternoon was cool and 
ivfrosluug. Don’t misuiidorstaud me; don’t think it was 
really cool,—it w|^ only comparatively so. The sca-breoze 
had but modified the sultry atinosplicrn of the nioniing; 
the Ihertnoinotoi' stood at 82 ® in the shade. 

We did not put on our dross-coats of black pants, al¬ 
though wo wore going to visit a gentleman of no small im¬ 
portance in those parts—tlm captain of this mahogany-cut¬ 
ters. But having duly encased ourselves in a suit of clean 
wliitc duck, and taking our ppa-coats to protect us from tlio 
eliill of the evening, wo stopped into our little four-oared 
cutter, and started for the river. My little boat had always 
been the admiration oi tho whole fioet; she was very sharp 
in the bow, light and buoyant as a cork, and was without 
doubt a regular clipper. 

As we neared tho bar I could see the surf breaking on it 

* 'I’lie lllo UUua is » small river ruauing into the Bay of Honduras, 
about twenty miles east of the port of Amo»r between Cane Cameron 
and the (iolfo Dulee. It is navigable only by boats, and is used princi¬ 
pally to float down maliogany to tlio fleet of ships which take In llieir 
cargo at iU month. Its course is very rapid, and its banks extremely 
picturesque. There la a bar at its mouth, on which at times tho surf 
breaks so heavily that boats cannot pass without great danger. 


ill a remarkably unpleasant fashion. I liad heard pf the 
dangerous iiaturo of tho ciitraiice, hut had not paid much 
heed to it; I tlioiight it was only a talc to frighten yoHug- 
’sters and old women; but when I .saw the immen.se hvealc- 
ers follow ono after the other, dash on the bar, and (hen 
roll boiling and hissing right into tho mouth of tho river, F 
confess I altered my opinion, and looked on them with some¬ 
thing like perple.xity ; however, willi .such a boat as we had 
under us, I did not fear. 

We liad not got far from tlio ship when tlio man ill. tlie 
Btroko-oar called my attention to several boats which bail 
put off fVom the ships in tlio fioet. 

"Something amiss,” said 'J'oiii Oarey. “ laiol: out ahead, 
coxswain, and see if you can make out what it is.” 

“Can’t see any.thing, sir; euii you?” 

“No,” I replied ; “yet 1 can’t sec any thing astern; it 
must he alioad. Give way, my men ; perliajis it’s a boat 
cajisized in tiio surf.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, you’re riglit,” broke in tlie coxswain. 
“See there, in tho way of fliem two cocoa-nut trees; watuii 
tlie next rollers, and you’ll sco tho poor fellows holding on 
to tho boat.” 

1 (lid Sen them; and knowing that tho coast swarmed 
witli sh.arks, 1 saw at once that their only chance of safety, 
in case they escaped drowning, and got outside the surf, 
was for us to reach Ihem as .soon as they got clear of it. I 
therefore urged my men to put out their strength; they 
resiioTiiled uoiily to my call, and we soon liegau to (ly over 
tho seas. A race like thi,s—time against life or death—is a 
most exciting thing; iind us wo bounded over tho waves a 
multitude (if thoughts flitted through my brain. It is per¬ 
fectly astounding at what a rate the mind will travel under 
such circiimstauees. Had our boat been endowed with the 
same faculty, the result might have been dilVeroiit; hut as 
it was, slid seemed to know slie was on an errand of mercy, 
for I never saw lier skim so liglitly over tlio .sca.s. She was 
a paragon of a boat, was lliat same gig of tlio Oalentta. 
Stout arms and bravo Ixiarts projiclled lier with a veloeit}' I 
had never hofore witiie-ssed; 3 'et we were .somo di.stan(;e 
from the bar when we saw tho boat come out bottom up¬ 
wards, .and two of tlio men clinging to her. 

“One, two, three—tliat make.s live, sir,” said the eox- 
sw.ain, as three more cleared the .surf and struck out for us. 

“ 'Thank God, tlicy’re all safe thus far,” said I. “It’s the 
7fc8oh(f((i!t’s boat; 1 saw the ca])laiii and four hands go in 
this morning. Give way, my men; a boltlo of grog eacii 
when we get on lajard.” 

“Ay, a,y, sir,” said the young fellow who pulled the 
stroke-oar, “ never fear of that; hut hang all grog in such 
a ease .as this.” 

I felt the rebulio ; 1 felt I ought to have known sailors 
bettor. 

“ One, two, three, four,—I can only see four,” said Carey; 
“one poor .fellow’s gone. What’s that? A shark 1 God 
help ’em.” • 

'The water foamed from our hows; Carey and I chuelKsl 
tho thwarts of the boat; still we How onward. 

“ Another shark,” said C'avoy. “ D’ye sec him coming 
down to windward?” 

“One, two, threis,—only three; iuiolherpoor fellow gone. 
Give way, luy hoiiiiies, tally again, all together; that’s your 
sort.” 

We were now drawing clo.so to tho boat; one man only 
remained in tlie water; lie struck out ivildl^q and tlam lift¬ 
ing up his hands implorIngl 3 ', sank, and his faint cvy lor 
help was drowned in tho surging of the wuter.s. 

“Way enough; in how ; h.aok water,” said tho coxswain. 

Carey, who had divested himself of his jacket and shoes, 
now dived after liini; lie rose, supporting tho drowning 
man; we fekuled tliom on boai-d; just then a huge shark 
dashed post ua. 

“ 'Thank God, you’re safe,” said I, squeezing iny friend’s 
hand. The two men who were taken off tho boat had sus¬ 
tained no damage but a good ducking. AVo' learned from 
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thorn that the first man who went down was the captain; 
and as he was striking out strongly only a few seconds be¬ 
fore ha sank, in all probability he was seized by a shark, for 
neither he nor the man ever rose again. 

It was a melancholy termination to our first attempt to 
go up the TJllua, and I felt the matter painfully at the time, 
as I understood that both of the poor fellows had wives, and 
the captain a large family, to lament their loss. Of course, 
after such an occurrence, it was out of the question to pro¬ 
ceed on our intended voyage, and we therefore made our 
way back to the ship. 

I cannot avoid i-olatiug an incident connected with this 
sad scene which is strongly characteristic of the supersti¬ 
tion of sailors. The boat in which the molaneholy accident 
occurred was strong and well built, worth at least twenty 
pounds; yet after we had rescued the men from off hier there 
was not a man in the fleet who would touch her, and she 
was loft to drift out to sea. I must say she had a bad cha¬ 
racter, having capsized at the same place, on a fotmer voyage, 
and drowned a man. 

When we got on board, tho appearance of the sky be¬ 
tokened one of those thunder-storms which at this season* 
are common in these latitudes, and we therefore made all 
snug for tho night. ‘ 

A storm in the tropics is very grand, particularly in 
tho neighbourhood of high mountains : the lurid lightning 
plays among their tops; the thunder, rumbling and then- 
bursting with a terj-ifio crash against their sides, seems 
hurled back again with double violence; rain falling in 
torrents—in sheets; over every thing hangs a black pall, 
which is occasionally rent a.sunder by forked lightning. 

^ All this is very beautiful to contemplate under cover, 
with a pipe and a strong tumbler of grog, but to have been 
caught up the TJllua without shelter would not have been, 
pleasant. Snugly ensconced in the cuddy of a good ship, I 
was fascinated; I sat up till tho storm abated, smoked three 
or four pipes, and thon retired to my berth to bo lulled to 
sleep by the distant thunder. 

II.—A Dinner in the Bush. 

The morning broke with a cloudless sky; the air was pure 
and refreshing. Wo took a hasty breakfast, and jumped 
I into our boat. The surf on the bar had subsided, and we ^' 
entered the river without any trouble; I had heard that the 
scenery was very picturesque, but I was not prepared for ' 
any thing so enchanting. For some distance tho margin of 
tho stream was fringed with trees and shrubs. Turning 
a sharp angle of the river, wo came upon a small island in 
tho middle of the stream; this, too, was covered with tall 
cocoa-nut trees and bushes, from which issued a cloud of 
parrots, macaws, and other birds, with the most gorgeous 
plumage, that flew round us, uttering most discordant 
sounds; monkeys, top, chased each other from branch to 
branch, chattoriug and looking wondrous wise ; and when 
I pointed my gun at them it was_ evident they understood 
the nature of that weapon, as they all scuttlc'd away like 
mad, except one old fellow, who knowingly dodged behind 
a large leaf, and, because ho could not see mo, thought him¬ 
self perfectly safe. 

Passing the island, the scenery beuamo more bold, and of 
an entirely different ohnraeter. On tho right was a gentle 
slope, covered with fine grass, while in the distance the 
high land rose grandly, presenting a succession of thickly- 
wooded terraces, having the appearance of an immense na¬ 
tural amphitheatre. On the left a thick forest extended far 
beyond the range of our vision. It is at such a time, with 
the grand diorama of nature passingbofore you, and tho dis¬ 
tant mountains frowning on you, that you feel how far na¬ 
ture exceeds tho descriptions even of poets. 

I confess I was somewhat carried away’ bydtt this gran¬ 
deur, and wondfered if in .gfter-ages those vtu^ftld fruitful 
plains would be peopled and cultivated, and speculated on 

^l?®J>ability of those vast forests falling before the march 
■' of oivltiaation. In fact, I was nearly lost in the region of 


fancy, when a sharp bite from a mosquito brought me up all 
standing. I crushed tho bloodthirsty insect fwits imperti¬ 
nence in thus disturbing mo; but it was well for me that I 
was interrupted, otherwise 1 should have lost a fine bit of 
sport. 

As w.e wended our way slowly against the strong cur¬ 
rent, I cast my eye on the bank, and there, among the trunks 
of fallen trees, I saw something move. I did not stop to see 
exactly what it was, but raised my gun, and poured its con¬ 
tents jn what turned out to be a large alligator. With a 
desperate bound, the beast dashed into the water and swam 
towards us.^ What the creature's intention was I cannot 
tell; for it is seldom or never that they attack a human 
being, much more a boat containing half-a-dozen. If such 
was its'intention, Carey put d stop to it by putting a shot 
in one of its eyes. Master Alligator did not seem to like 
this much; for, after a plunge and a snort, h« sank to the 
bottom. We were determined to see the end of him, and so 
we pulled in to the spot where ho sank, and there lay the 
brute dead. 

It was with greai difiBculty I could persuade Carey not 
to dive in to see if hq was really dead, or only shamming 
it; and we finally settled it by splicing our two boat-books 
together, and giving him two or three admonitory pokes. 
As he paid no heed to these, we concluded he was dead, and 
left him. 

By this time I began to get most voraciously hungry, 
and dinner, that all-important never-to-be-forgotten business 
of the day, began to press upon the most tender sensibilities 
of my nature. As these was no post or electric telegraph in 
these benighted regions, wotould not lot our friends know 
wo were coming; and Carey wondered how Peter would sa¬ 
tisfy the craving of our stomachs, which was now becoming 
intense. He proph#sicd, and his theme was salt-herrings 
and salt-junk, and all sorts of horrid things ; but I knew our 
stevedore better, aqd, as the sequel will prove, I was not 
disappointed. 

As wo approached the village, tw'o mulattoes scampered 
off to give notice of our arrival; and shortly afterwards we 
saw Peter Byrne and the captain coming down to the land¬ 
ing-place to meet us. I could see by Peters countenance that 
it was all right for dinner. There was no flurry, no apology. 
'He inquired if we had dined, and when I replied in the ne- 
,gativo, he led the way to his log-cabin with an air of satis¬ 
faction, which, to my mind, told of good pheer in reserve. 

As wc had matters of business to settle with the captain, 
and as Peter said the dinner Would not bo ready for some 
time, wc started off, leaving the matter in Peter’s hands. 
At the end of an hour we found ourselves in the captain’s 
cabin ; tho furniture was not very reeherchi, but it was at 
any rate useful. There was a good-sized table, covered with 
what might onoe^have been a white tablecloth; it was 
clean, but I ^upposo a mangle was not at hand, as tUs use 
of that instrument had evidently been dispensed with; still 
a tablecloth of any description was deemed a luxury in the 
bush, and wo knew by this that due honojqr was to be dope 
to our visit. The chairs, too, although made of mahogany, 
as was every thing about tho place, wore not suited to a 
London drawing-room; but in the bush they don’t stand 
on the latest fasliions; and so the captain’s chairs, rough as 
they were, served us as well as the beet. 

On entering tho hut, our olfactory nerves were assailed 
by a most savoury odour, and I could see Carey’s face light 
up as the smell was wafted in at the open doorway. We 
had just seated ourselves, when Peter entered, followed by 
a black fellow bearing a large dish contiuning a most deli¬ 
cious stew. I shall never forgot with what satisfaction I 
saw It steaming on the table. Without ceremoiiy we com¬ 
menced the attack. 0, with what gusto did we dive again 
and again into that dish 1 We had taken our breakfast at 
eight, and it was now four. You may therefore imagine we 
were ready for any thing in the shape of a fresh mess. As 
we did not know what was to follow, we continued attack¬ 
ing tho stew till the dish was empty. Next followed a dish 
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of small birds. As we had asked no questions about the stew, 
we asked none about the birds; but os they proved tender and 
tasty, and as Peter and the captain assisted in clearing Jilie 
dishes with a vigour second only to our own, I was satisflcd 
it must be Christian food, and washed the whole down with 
a bumper of sparkling pale ale. Seeing symptoms of some¬ 
thing to follow, I protested I had had enough; but Carey was 
determined to stand by Peter to the last, so we ended the 
whole by filling up and chocking off, as Carey called it, with 
a lot of pancakes, light and crisp. And now the block fel¬ 
low having cleared away the wreck, we lay in ouf p-aas- 
homniocks, like wairioriTTesting on our arrea; and taking 
a glass of Strong grog and a pipe of fragrant tobacco, I felt 
my heart warm towards all my fellow-creatures, and more 
particularly towards my friend Peter. I felt, in fact, in 
tliat blessed state when one does not care to call the king 
liis uncle. ^ 

Carey never was of a contented mind, and nothing would 
satisfy him but a description of the captain’s euisint, and a 
minute account of the various dishes which formed our bill 
of faro. I cannot help thinking that jt would be highly in¬ 
convenient to managing housekeepers if all guests were, 
equally inquisitive, and I told Carey so in a very pointed 
manner; but he only laughed, and returned to the charge. 
I could see that Peter avoided the subjeet, but I had no 
idea of the eause; he hemmed and hawed and dodged about, 
but it was no use; Carey was determined to know, and sp 
out it came. jt 

Shades of Soyer 1 on what do you thjj'ik we had dined ? 
Stowed monkey and roosted parrots,’ 

Header, no dembt you feeh disgusted at the idea of such 
a dinner; nevertheless it is one n&t to be despised, and very 
common in the Bay of Honduras. I confess I felt rather 
queer at first; but the recollection o| its delicious flavour^ 
and the gupto with which wo had devoured it, soon recon¬ 
ciled me ; and many a time has the memory of that savoury 
stow risen up to tantalise mo when I have been dining off 
salt-junk in the cabin of the Calcutta. - T. E. S. 

*HE CHAINED EAGLE. 

BY V., AUTHOR OP “ IX. POEMS” AND “ PAUL PEHHOLL.” 

The chain is strong, thou eagle fleet, 

That binds thee in man’s lower home; 

And rusty is the look become 
That fix’d it on thy captive feet. 

Since then thine eye, alas, is dimm’d, 

Thy close-press’d fearful wings half-trimm’d; 

Thy brief and melancholy cry 
Comes harsh upon the list’ner% ear. 

Not as when far in upper sky 
He heard thee in the fields of air. '* 

Ah me, poor bird 1 there’s many a one 
Goes q|iainless that is not more free; 

Whose eye and spirit both are grown 
Dim in captivity, like thee. 

One know I,—in his early day 
So bright of spirit, wise, and gay ; 

Xhy life could ne’er more joyous bo 
Than were his days of liberty. 

But vainly might his spirit strain; 

Fate drew him back to earth again; 

And comrades base, and fortunes dim. 

Have been captivity to him. 

Thine, eagle, is the high-walled court, 

' Instead of heav’n, to soar and rise; 

Thine the chain’d circle, sad and sliort. 

Exchang’d for alpine rocks and skies. 

His are the petty hopes and fears 
Forced hourly on his weary ears, 

In place of thought’s unbounded flight, 

■Which shunnjd no depth, and fear’d no height. 


Thou hast thy chain, whose weight is never— 
Stir when thou wilt—unfelt of thee; 

The comrade who on him for ever 

Hangs the mind’s burden-weight, has ho. 
Might he the mental chain unbind. 

Fetter the body, free the mind. 

And sit alone in captive thrall. 

Lord of himself, beyond control, 

FreO from their shadows, to recol 
The glorious visions of his soul 1- 
Methinks his fate were happy then, 

And he might take his rank ’mid men. 

But over mind, or frame, or face, • 

Years cannot pass and leave no trace;. 

And, noble bird, nor ho nor thou 
Can blot the time that stamps ye now. 

The year-long bonds have slack’d the wing 
That would haVo nerv’d itself in flight, 
And'vainly would its pinion spring. 

Though freed, toward the midday light. 

The broken chain would seem to grasp • 

, Thy limb with its remember’d clasp; 

' A^id thou, though free upon the hill, 

Woiildst be Cho shackle-bearer still. 

The wing its strengtli must lose or gain. 

The soul must better or decay; 

And cv’ry year they live in vain 

Takes from th«ir inborn power away. 

, Then, ah, no marvel thou wOuldst fain 
Burst—though it Cost thy life—the chain; 

Or sink subdued by long distress, 

A'pris’uer cold and motionless. 

With mournful eye still glancing roimd. 

And talon, blunted on the ground. 

He struggles still ;'for, young as yet. 

His freedom ho cannot forget. 

The longing and the pow’r to soar 
Survive, though to be used no more. 

Hard is his portion! day by day 
To feel his spirit in decay 
Moulder like untrimm’d fire away ; 

And mark himself, his glory pass’d, 

Grow cold to joys he loaves behind. 

Till equal fate is yours at last, 

A broken wing, a powerless mind. 


NEW BOOKS. 

DELIA BACON ON THE PHILOSOPHY OP 
SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS. 


In a former Number w6 ventured'to bestow a few remarks 
on the curious attempt made by Mr. William Henry Smith 
to deprive Shakspere of tno credit of being the author of tho 
playswhichhavegencrallybeon attributed to lu'm. Thotidoa, 
however, did not originate, it would now seem, in the brain 
of Mr. Smith, but in that of an American lady, who has, we 
are told by Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne, the autlior of 2 
Scarlet Letter, devoted her life to the investigation. Some 
time ago her theory was divulged in an article that appeared 
in an American magazine; and from this it is stated that 
Mr. Smith derived the suggestion for his letter to the Earl 
of Ellesmere, and the lectures which he has since delivered. 
We.remark also, that Mr. Smith has just produced another 
work on tho subject. And now we have before us a bulky 
tome, not by this gentleman, but by the American lady al- j 
hided toi^ith a preface by Mr. Hawthorne, in which he 
states, that the composition of the book is “worthy of its 
great subjeet,’’ and that “ the ability employed in’’ it has been 
“ well employed for our intellectual interests;’* andnotwith- 
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standing its repulsive theory, whether she should succeed 
or fail ill the proof, Mr. Hawtliorne still ventures to affirm 
that “ her failure will be more honourable than most people’s 
triumphs, since it must fling upon the old tombstone at 
iStratford-on-Avon the noblest tributary wreath that has 
over lain there.” 

This at first sight seems a strange assertion. What it 
moans, however, will become clear enough in the course of 
cur remarks. 

TIic name of the adventurous American lady to whom 
the cliivalrous Mr. Smith has boon indebted for an idea is 
Delia Bacon, and her book is entitled. The Fhilotophy of the 
Plays of iShahspere unfolded. The book has not been pub¬ 
lished in ATuorica, but bears the imprimatur of the English 
booksellers Groombridgo and Sons, arid' has already chal¬ 
lenged much English criticism. This book is a far different 
affair from Mr. Smith’s letter and lectures ; not the vehicle 
of a few flimsy remarks, but of Some very eloquent criticism, 
and altogether, though written by a woman, the product of| 
a mind thoroughl 3 ’ maspulino in its grasp of thought .and 
the energy of its style. In a word, it is a most extraordinary 
book ; and it is on this account, and not on that of Us thcorr', 
that vre draw attention to it. 

Miss Bacon treats in this weirk of the whole of the liter¬ 
ature of the sixteenth century, and particularly aifit relates 
to the philosophy of Lord Bacon, whndi she contends was not 
inaugurated with the intent of regulating the study of nature 
and the merclj’ animal world, but tliat of man. Tlio studj- 
of the former was exclusively transitional and preparatory ; 
the (ixpresB and special aim was tins development of human 
Ixniig and the reform of those conditions, political and ethical, 
Avhich arc associated with it. According to her, the Eliz.s- 
hctlian writers formed a school, a league, with -its secret 
missions and symbols, and were consciously engaged in a 
formal conspiracy for the regeneration of man and the 
removal of those abuses in Church and State which had 
hindered that desirable consummation. She gives them 
credit for foreseeing tlie revolution that was impending, 
nnd, in a day of tyranny, of contriving mcai'is for acceler- 
.■iting its ajiproach and preparing the minds of the masses 
for the miglity change. This scliool started a new system 
of philosopliy, which was formqjly stated in the Baconian 
treatises, and further illustrated by the works of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Sir Philip Sidney, and of such poets as Spenser, 
Ben .Tonsoii, nnd the author of fhe Shaksperian plays. The 
centre of the scliool was Sir Walter Raleigli himself, who 
cstahlished a general literary agency, and maint.aiucd a 
multitude of clerks to register information derived from all 
part.s of the world. 

" lie becanio himself the head of a little Alexandrian osta- 
blislnnonl. Ilis house was a homo for men of learning He 
employed men in literary and scientific rosoarehes on liis own 
ncoouiit, wlioso bnsinoBs it was t<j report to him tlioir results. 
Jle lu^ salaried scliolars at bis table to impart to him their 
(voquisitiona. Antiquitioi, history, jiootry, chemistry, inatho- 
inatics, scientific resenroh of all kinds, camo under his active 
nnd piarsqvoring patronage.” 

Balelgh also was a decided patron of plays and players, 
and was accustomed to eutortain {givato parties at his house 
with very reciere/ti? porformances'of a dramatic kinij. Ho 
likewise oontrlbufed the sum of a thousand pounds to the 
building of the Globe TheatrOj 6f which Shakspore was 
manager, and.lihd a considerable hdhd,' Miss Bacon thinks, 
in tile dramas produced by'fiipi, particularly in Timon. His 
works, and those of Bacon and dthers, are written tbrougliout, 
so Miss Bacon avers,,“ in the language of a school.” 

" Otir glorious Willy waB,”''8he SKn, “born in it, and know 
no other spoeeh. It was tlio ‘ Round Table,' at which Sir Philip 
Sidney presided, that his lurking q^eanlngs, his unspeakable 
audacities, first set in 0, rodr. It wA there, in . the keen on- 
counter of those flayhitwatnl^eomSatt, the we^gmi of great 

genius grew so tine. . li was there whoe TOtW wits and 
scholar^ fresh firom thoV continental tours, Am oSjpe .gallant 
Young England of tboirMay,—thejieroutios, the Beffididta, the 
Birone,the'IjenguevUles,—oamo together A^bfbom the Court of 
Kavarre,ij|iMyradmng of the lore of their foreign Aeeufraie, or 

"'f*- ' '' 


hot from the battles of continental freedom j it was there, in 
those riuntoai, that our poet caught those graoioua ain of bis, 
..—those delicate thiok-fiowering refinements, —those fine im¬ 
palpable points of courtly hreedmg,—those aristocratic notions 
that haunt him everywhere, It was there that he t«oked up his 
various knowledge of men and manners, his aoqumntance with 
foreign life, his bits of travelled wit that flash through all. It 
was mere that he board the clash of arms and the ocean-storm; 
and it was there that ho learned kis M word. It was there, in 
tho social ccdlisions of that gay young time, with its bold over¬ 
flowing humours that would not be shut in, that he first armed 
himsefr with those quips and puns and lurking conceits that 
crowd his earlier style so thickly,—those double and triple and 
quadruple meanings that stud so closely the linee of his dialogue 
in the plays that are clearly datediftom that era,—tho natural 
artifices of a time like that, when all those now volumes of utter¬ 
ance which the lips were ready to issue were forbidden on paiii 
of death to be extended, must needs he crushed together, on- 
foldod within themelvesT 

Such is Miss Bacon's theory of the origin of tho Shakspe- 
riai^ dramas. In fairness, however, we mus? add tho fol¬ 
lowing; ^ 

“ Of oourso it would bo absurd, W it would involve the most 
profound ignorance of the history of litoraturo in gonorai, to 
claim that the principle of this invention had its origin hero. It 
had already been in use, iu recent nnd systematic use, in tho 
intercourse of the scholars of the middle agos; and its origin is 
cooval with tho origin of letters. The freoninsonry of leaining 
is old iiidood. It runs its mouiitaiu-cham of signals through all 
the agos; and men whom times and kiinlreds have soparatcii 
ascend from tlieir wook-d.av toil, and hold their sabbaths ami 
synods on those heights. They whisper, and listen, and smile, 
and shake tho lieod at one naoiber; they laugh, and weep, niul 
complain togethej; tho^ sing tlioir songB of victory in oiio key. 
That machinery is so fine' that the scholar can catch across tho 
agos the smile or tho whisper yrbicli the contemporary tyranny 
had no iustrumont firm eaough to-suppress, or fine onougb to 
dotoct.” 

Undoubtedly, in a liigli transcendental sense, there has 
always been a Spiritual Academe, a literary' g^ld, of whicli 
all the sons of intellect have been brotliers oiTellows. And 
undoubtedly, in the Elizabethan period, as in the present, 
there was q unity' in the spirit of the tiiiios of which all 
have partaken. Therisw'as an unmistakable purpose in the 
litoraturo. of tho day, and the ends for which it worked were 
even thoso which have since Isicoine niailffcst in action and 
history. In such a high transcendental sense, a school 
exists now, did always, and over will. But the mere mate¬ 
rialism which would assort a corporate fellowship for the 
joint conception, execution, and publishing a now philoso¬ 
phy, a new literature, a now poetry, and a new drama, with 
the sublime purpose of delivering bumanity from tbo. mere 
“ instincts” of barbarism into the “ reason” of true civilis¬ 
ation, is, we think, a mystical fttney w'hich cannot bo tho¬ 
roughly corroborated in fact. In another work, however, 
Miss Bacon promises to bo ready with tho historical evi¬ 
dences that shalj .connect Lord Bacon with tins fanciful 
guild, and demonstrate ft posteriori tliat the Shaksperian 
dramas wore really his work for the most part; and that in 
them, and particularly in Lear, Ooriolanus, Julius Ccesar, 
and HantXet, wo are to discern the missing books of his 
Great Jnstauration. In the fourth part of this work, liord 
Bacon promises that it should, or rather describes it as if 
it did, enter upon philosophy itself, furnishing examples of 
inquiry aud investigation, according to our own method, 
in certain subjects of the noblest kind, but greatly difler- 
iiig from each otlrer, that a specimen may be bad of every 
sort. 

“ By these examples,” he continues, *' wo mean not illus- 
tratiom of rules and preoepts, but perfect models, whioli will 
exemplify the Seoond^art of this work, and represent, as it 
wore, ia thf, eye the whole progress pftho mind, and the oon- 
.tinued struoturo aud order of Invention in the MOHB OHOSEN 
SUBJECTS, after the same manner as globes and maohiiies facili¬ 
tate tho more abstruse and eubUle demonstrations in mathe¬ 
matics.” 

The design hero proposed Miss Bacon sets about prov- 
ingi by the most elaborate analysis, to have been methodi¬ 
cally, scientifietdly, and philosbphiciiliy realised in the 
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Shaksporian dramas. She rigidly applies Ijord Verulam’s 
Organuni tu it as a logical iustrumentj and drives, the Ma¬ 
chine through the argument arid treatment of each separate 
play. Minute points, hitherto unnoticed, grow under her' 
hand into prodigious importance, and tlie larger or more 
obvious ones become literally titanic. And now it is that 
wo begin to understand what Mr. Hawthorne means by 
speaking of this singular, and, at first sight, repulsive trea¬ 
tise as “the noblest tributary Wreath” that was ever de¬ 
voted to " the old tombstone.” I’o the author of these 
divine dramas is attributed by this olo<jueut, enthusiastic, 
and somewhat too tranjjendfcntal critic, all that belonged 
to Lord Ba,cou,—his learning, science, method of philo¬ 
sophy, and, in addition to uU these sublime qualifications,' 
the dramatic ftwnlty, such as we find it displayed in the 
immortal Sliaksperian works. If Shakspero, and not Ba¬ 
con, ho their author, then is Shakspore, by the whole fir- 
luament th«t encircles these unparalleled productions, a 
scholar, philosopher, poet, greater than this aoltiiowledged 
j)i'inoo of men—“the T^feest, brightest’, mekijcst of man¬ 
kind.” All the wisdom and briglitness of Bacon, without 
any of liis meanness, passes over,"By logical necessity, to 
Shak.spere; and in him we have the highest and most 
complete example of human genius ever witnessed by the 
world. 

It seems to this transatlantic lady the gi-ossest absurdity 
that an author with such a purpose, and with’ such evident 
consciousness of the valtfn of his .works and the mature of 
fame, shoiihl have heen so utterly indifterent, as Sliakspcre 
i.s proved to have been, rcgaiiling their preservation. He 
took no pains to have the better portion of them published; 
died without seeing them in print, and without making any 
provision for their being printed ; .and during his life per¬ 
mitted his manic to he placed on tiic title-pages of far mcanfer 
hiul very onido pvodnetioms without a syllable of remon¬ 
strance, th*e showing an utter eavelossness as to what 
was or was not attributed to him. These nicauor works, 
with two exceptions ,—Titm Andronir.im and Pericles ,—arc 
now cxelnded from the .accepted vohime of tho •Sh.aksjierian 
dr.mias, as .arbitrarily it .appears to fhany as the others have 
heen admitted. ^''Iiat there i.s some mystery in this state 
of eircumstauces must be conceded. 

On the other hand, there are not a few who regard 
Shaksperc’s negligence in all these respects as proofs of the 
divine nnconsciousncss of genius, and evidences of his in¬ 
spiration. Here was a hcnofactor of his kind who, in his 
excelling benevolence, bestowed bounty on all and sundry 
as by spontaneous impulse and usual habit. And it must 
be conceded that this vipyv of the poet’s character is emi¬ 
nently attractive, and calculated to obtain a prefcvenco in 
a high order of minds, and is also not without sound philo¬ 
sophical reasons in its support. 

Whichever theory wo may adppb, thomerit of tho Shak- 
Rlierian drama is not affected thereby; neither is the criti¬ 
cism which wo find on it in this book. Tho first groat 
review which Miss Bacon institutes relates to the philoso¬ 
phy of tho tragedy of Lear. Tho Baoonian points of view 
can 1)0 conveyed briefly, by being indicated technically, in 
tho tej-ms selected by horsolf. In it she lias proposed to 
show " The Law of the Special and Ecspoctive Duties de¬ 
fined and illustrated in Tables of Presence and Absence.” 
The reader, for the full mcplauation of these terms, must be 
referred to the Great Jnstauration, from which they arc 
taken. The main argument may bo iqore clearly appre¬ 
hended from the titles ,of the clmpitwa: 1. Philosophy in 
tho Palace; 2. ITnaccomihodatod Jtaii; 3. The King and 
tile Beggar; 4. The use of Eyes ; 5. The Statesman’s Note- 
Book and the Play. On all these topics Miss Bacon’s writ¬ 
ing is both magniloquent aff9 profound. She perceives, she 
tells us, 

A naw and 'extraordinary , treatment of the ethical prin¬ 
ciple in this play threvgUeut,—one whiedr the new, artistic, prac¬ 
tical ■ stand-point’ here taken natuwdly suggested, but one which 
could have proceeded only from tho Inmost heart of the new 


philosophy. It is just tho kind of treatment which tho proposal 
to intrMuoe the Induotive Method of Ii^iiiry into this depart¬ 
ment of the human practice isevitably involved. .A. diKposition 
to go behind the ethioai phenomona, to puraue tlio invosligation 
tq its soientific oonclusion ; a refrisal to accept the facts which, 
to the unscientifio obser\'atian, appear to be tho ultimate cues; 
a rofusai to accept the coarse, vague, spontaneous notions of tho 
dark ages as the solution of these so essential phenomena, is 
every whereabetreying and declaring itself UordoUa’s ngoniseii 
invocation and summons to the unpublishod forces of nature, to 
bo aidant,and remediate to the good man’s distress, la continually 
echoed by tho poet, but with a nroador application. It is not to 
the bodily malady and infirmity only j it is not that kind of 
madness only with which tho poor king is affiicted in tho later 
stages of the play which appears to him to peed soientlfio treat¬ 
ment ; it is not for tho cure of those alone tliat he would open 
his 'Prospero book, ' nature’s infinite book' of sooreoy,’ ns he 
calls it in Mark Antony—* tho truo magic.’ as ho calls it else- 
where —the book of tho "mipiiWlshod laws—the scientific book of 
* Kluns’—the book of* the historic laws’—‘the book of God’s 
power.'” _ ' f 

Into all tho gi'audour of the subject thus prspoiinded we 
cannot enter. 'Tins citation must suilico. Wo must con¬ 
tent ourselves also with simply r.clbrring to tho extended, 
social and political reasoning.s of tho chapters devoted to 
CoriolaiAts and Julius Oersar. They .are too high,, too deep, 
too broad, for mere cursory notice, .and too voluminous 
withal fbv periodical columns. Enough that wo'direct- the 
attention of tho fihaks^icfian student to what in really pro- 
fit.alile in a notieeablfe book, rather than to the professed 
theory of it, which the' authoress herself acknowledges re¬ 
mains yet to be liistorically deinonstrated. 


fTho Editors of tho Natjokats Magazine CAnnot return unavailablo 
Papovs, except In casea wllor« it way seem destvablo to communicate 
with tho writora.} * 


Os the left of the grand entrance at SfanchesLcr, a gallery 
about four hundred feet in length contains the paintings of 
the ancient masters. There arc upwards of a thousand pic- 
tuves. They range in date from the ago ofCimabtie to that 
of Murillo,—from tho thirteenth to the seveiiteentli century, 
—and include exiimples of every ina-stcr who beeanie famous 
during that prolific period. Mr, Seharf, to whose share tho 
labour and the credit of their arrangement have fallen, has 
struck out a plan which is in itself one pf the best features 
of tho exhibition. He has hung the works of tho south¬ 
ern and nortlierii races on opposite walls. The genius of 
Italy stands face to face with that of her Germanic rivals. 
There is a challenge, and a fair field; tve think there is 
a victory also. The Goths are once more at the gates of 
Rome. , 

The arrangement has been earned ont very qomplctcly, 
so that pictures of about the same date are. ^ tu^fcirly as 
possible opposite to one -another .throughout the ^liory. 
Some exceptions h,avo of course had to bo made, llubons, 
for oxajuple, facing Titian and Tintoretto ; for tho develop¬ 
ment* of eorresponfiing qualities in art has not always 
occurred -in parallel lines on both sides of the Alps. Neither 
of the rival forces lacks any ‘thing in tho splendour and 
prowess of its leaders. The southern wall is held by Giotto, 
Angelico, Masaccio, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Rapimcl, 
Bartolommeo, Titian, Veronese, Correggio, Domenichino, 
Guido, j,nd all their poors., Their asaailaiits are Van Eyck, 
Memiing, Matsys, Holbein, Durcr, Mabuse, Rubens, Van 
Dyck, and Rembrandt; Snyders, Teniers, Wonve-rmah, Cuyp, 
and tho other groat uncouth names of the German sellools. 
To art in its present state, it is of the highest consequence . 
that the contrast presented by these., two rival lines should 
bo correctly appreciated There will be many opinions on 
tho subject, ail a we arc afraid the general verfiiot is likslty 
to be the wrong one. . , 
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There are two legends, both favourite ones with the 
painters, which we shall relate here side by side. They 
illustrate a great deal of what we have to say. 

Bt. Francis of Assisi, loading in his younger days a life, 
not vicious, hut jovial, beheld one night a vision of armour, 
with the cross stamped upon each of .the weapons of war. 
Believing himself summoned to battle, he became a soldier, 
till a second dream told him that his warfare must be with 
spiritual arms. He took the girdle and the cowl, abandoned 
the common walks of life, founded his famous order, and 
lived an ecstatic life of pilgrimage and poverty. Finally, 
for more perfect separation from the world, Jic wont to a 
wild mountain in the Apennines, and received there, in the 
waste solitude, the reward granted to his penances and 
prayers. A crucified seraph appeared before his visionsi-y 
eyes, stamped the marks of Christ’s sufferings on his own 
wasted body, and left him entranced and beatified for the 
short remainder of his days. 

St. Christopher, a giant of the land of Canaan, rioting 
in strength and vigour that seemed to have no bounds, be¬ 
thought him wilfully to seek the mightiest prince on the 
earth, and to servo him only. The fame bf a great king, 
whom all nations feared, attracted him ; but the king him¬ 
self feared the devil, and Christojiher left him to seek that 
Satan who was mightier than he. He found him easily, 
and served him well, till, behold, Satan trembled at the 
cross of Christ; and Christopher, astonished and offended, 
again set forth in search of this mightiest Lord. It was a 
long search, and an unsuccessful one; for the strong man 
would neither fast nor pray, and know not yet how else to 
seek the Lord. But a hermit, hearing his desire and his 
history, sent him to a certain wild and rapid river, and bade 
him use his might in helping the poor travellers who had to 
cross the stream. The thought pleased Christopher. He 
made his dwelling by the river, and did good service there, 
working hard and bravely among the rough elements in the 
common highway. One night, the voice of a little child 
cried, “Christopher, carry me over.” .He put'the child 
upon his shoulder, thinking this the lightest of his labours, 
bnd stepped into the stream. The wind rose, the waves 
broke round him; there was a tempest and darkness, and 
as he struggled forwards the burden he was carrying gi'ew, 
from moment to moment, like the weight of mountains and 
of worlds. The brave strong fellow reached the opposite 
shore, still bearing the Kttle child, but he was panting and 
astounded. Using his great strength for what appeared the 
smallest of the deeds of kindness, he had carried no other 
than Christ himself, and accomplished the greatest work 
that could bo achieved by man. 

Now, in comparing the works of the two great schools of 
art which Manchester has brought into such striking con¬ 
trast, there is no doubt whatever that in the conception of 
grace and beauty in ideal forms the Italian painters are at 
present quite unequalled. There are no such mazes of 
lovely and noble lines, such floods of supernatural light, 

, such refined and perfect harmonies of thought and feeling, 
on the opposite wall. But in solid strength, in sympathy 
with existing nature and actual life, in those qualities 
essential to continued and unlimited growth, and partaking, 
therefore, most truly of inherent imtnortality, the genius of 
the North shows as distinct a supremacy, and is to .be 
regarded, we ccmceive, on that account as the nobler^f 
the two. 

Look at the great southern masters as a whole. The 
beauty of their works is the beauty of ecstatic imagination, 
conceiving things possible in the abstract, but with no true 
relation to the material world or the real conditions of hornait 
existence. The artist’s soul is, as it were, disembodied, and 
sees etherial visions^ not on the solid and peopled earth, but 
in an otherwise empty sphere. They are visions of wondrous 
beauty, but it is the beauty of sentiment rather than of life; 
it represebts the statics of emotion rather than its dynamics; 
it gives tm^ideaJ beings who, having a definite pu]|ainating 
point in t'heir own nature, have attained it, aim are so 


far perfect; not beings with immortality before them and 
the power of endless progress towards an infinite perfec- 
tion. 

When man puts asunder what God has joined he is 
pretty sure to be a loser by it. We have not been made for 
disembodiment; we are made incarnate, and to put .the 
pokitive realities of material lifq,away from us, is to break a 
union necessary from the beginning to the best health of 
our souls. 

There is a bouiidary-lino to the excellence of all transcen¬ 
dental work, and it is reached pretty quickly. In looking at 
a single picture, or an ordinary gsillery, this fact is not per¬ 
ceived ; .but it bursts out suddenly ftom such a summary of 
art as is found on Mr. Sdharf’s southern wall. Wo feel at 
once how beautiful and how limited is pure idealism. The 
abstract forms once arrived at, all is done; what follows 
can be only repetition. There is no source of perpetual 
variety arid unbounded scope except in the study of true 
human life,—not in itself only, bubin all its relations,—and 
the constimt reference of our inward visions to a fitting 
place among the facts of the outer world. 

Now it is an adherence to, and a natural sympathy with, 
that human life and that outer world, not as man could 
imagine them, but os God has made them, that gives its 
most striking characteristic to»northcrn art. The Italian 
clothes his ideas in images of his own; tho Gorman, in the 
visible things ai'ound him. Tlie one withdraws, like a monk, 
from tho common olemen\s of humanity ; the other finds his 
daily work amoi)g them and upon them. The first is a St. 
Francis in the desert; the second a St. Christopher in the 
stream. Like St. Francis, tho Italian has received the stig¬ 
mata, and boon lifted into a trance of glory; but it is tho 
German giant on whose shoulders, one day or other, tho 
noblest burden is to bo borne. 

There are four pictures whose striking individuality 
throws them out from among tho rest in the first division of 
this ancient gallery. They arc, the “ Last .Tudgraont," by 
Angelico, tlje “ Biposo” of Bartolommeo, Van Kyck’s groat 
altar-piece, and Mabusete “ Adoration of tho Kings.” They 
arc all masterpieces; they represent the same periods in 
cither school; they illustrate precisely the essential differ¬ 
ence between the southern and northern spirit; and in order 
to prove what we have been saying, we shall examine each 
of them separately, rind the whole four in contrast with one 
another. Those who feel bewildered and overwhelmed, as 
thousands will do, on first entering this hall of wonders, can 
do nothing better than begin with these four great works, 
and stand before them till they know them by heart. Curi¬ 
ously enough, and characteristicatly, the two Italians wore 
monks; their rivals, men of ordinary life, with whom paint¬ 
ing was a profession. The work of Bartolommeo is perhaps 
surpassed in excellence by others hanging near it; but its 
size and the beauty of its (folouring make it more noticeable; 
and if Italian art might in some respects be better repre¬ 
sented, it must be remembered that on the other side the 
Van Eyck unfortunately is only a copy by an unknown 
hand. 


“THE MHPICANT,” AND “AUDACITY.” 

Bt SXBk.ZZA, OF MILAN. 

Thesb statues, of which there are casts in the, Crystal 
Palace, arc fair specimens of the celebrated artist’s attempts 
to, introduce realism in sculpture; a task of no small difli- 
culty, because, doing so, ho has not only to contend against 
the whole weight of tradition and that habit which is said 
to bo stronger than nature, but really to invent a new 
thing, as it were, taking out of common, and what is fool¬ 
ishly called “ vulgar” Iffe, tho elementary forms which shall 
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be dignified in themselves or interesting to us. How far 
success has been the reward of this effort the reader will 
judge from the engi-arings before him. The first appears 
to us-perfectly to suggest its subject, even without the 
title, of course under the obvioils and general objection (to 
which all modern nude sculpture is liable) that the fippire 
loses the expression of extreme poverty from the simple 
fact of its nudity; the attitude being that of a person 
habituated to that condition, and one whom we should no 
vaore think of commiserating on that account than wo 
should a negro in his own country. The appeal is thus 
weakened. 

The other figure;''which is entitled ‘'Audacity," repre¬ 
sents an Italian youth—present at some revolutionary siege 
maybe—preventing the explosion of a shell which has fallen 
near ^im; an act which has always been considered as 
amongst the bravest of brdve dee*, and for which one of 
our owii naval officers was promoted while on service in 
the Baltic. The design suggests the natural sliriuking to- 
gether of a man desirous of exposing os little as possible of 
his body to the expected danger. More perfectly fulfil¬ 
ling its conditions, this latter we consider the more perfect 
work. 

Wo shall take another and early occasion to engrave 
this statue also. 

L. L. 


A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY HOLMF. LEE, AUTHOH OP “ QILBERT MASSSNQEB,” KTO. 

IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 

• IV.— The Wild.White Boss. 

One bright July morning,—it was Adie’s birthday, and 
she was seventeen years old,—Nicholas Drew was hard at 
work on a new plate of “St. Sorvin's Abbey,” a ruin near 
the river, while the young girl was chirping a little French 
song, when a stronger appeared in the court below, and was 
hoard bo ask if Drew, the engraver, lived there. One of the 
children.pointed to the stairs, and the individual ascended 
ahd came in. Nicholas took off his speotacles, and pushed a 
chair over to the visitor, whom ho supposed to bo one of 
those curious persons who were in the habit of coming to 
see his pictures, and of going away without purchuing any. 
His action was not very courteous, for he begrudged sorely 
the time taken from his work. The young man quickly un. 
deceived him, however, by stating that ho was himself an 
engraver on wood, and that he wished to learn the art of 
etching on copper from Nicholas, of whose skill he had heard 
in London, through a dealer in prints who possessed some 
of his works. Flattered and gratified that a pupil' from so 
groat a distance had been attracted to Eversley by the 
reputation of his genius, the old man g;ave Wm a cordial 
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welcome, and promised to render him the instruction ho 
required. 

They sat conversing together a long time about their 
art, and Adio, with a hit of work for appearance-sako, drew 
near to listen. The stranger—^Laurence Eoyston was his 
iianie—had taken n seat with his hack to the doorwa}-, and 
though apparently quite intent on all Nicholas said, ho still 
had time to steal many glances at the bright face by the 
old man’s shoulder. At first sight Eoyston’s countenance 
struck you as handsome; at the second, it pleased loss; and 
at the third, its cold flickering eye and sinister mouth were 
the most prominent traits. His features were clear hut 
sharp; his foreliead high, bony, and pale, with tawny hair- 
golden, as the sun shone through it where ho Sat—waving 
loosely above it. His figure was tall, hut slenderly huilt, 
and ciiid in a long olive coat with much embroidery on the 
seinus and flaps. In his loft hand, tho thin fingers of which 
opciK'd and oonlraoted with a nervous inovcment, ho liclcl 
a wild wliito rose—gathered, perhaps, at the roadsiiio as 
he came to the town, for he said tliat his lodging was at 
(Jrossh-y, a villuge two miles off; his right hand lie kept 
buried in the breast of his waistcoat. But his voice was 
the most peculiar tiling .shout him,—k false voice it niiglit 
ho called; for though clear and softly raodulatod as a flute, 
it did not seem to come direct from the well of his thoughts, 
but to make many subtle turns by the way, lost it" should 
e.vpre.ss too much. 

Adio, moved by euriosity, tried more than once to got a 
fair look at the str.angcr’s face, but she was always baffled 
by meeting liis eye the moment she lifted hers from her 
liccdlo_; being caught in the fact, she blushed, and ho iii- 
vohmtarily smiled, at whieli she blushed the more, ami 
finally got up and changed her scat for one by tho further 
window. Laiirciice Boyston, as if to avoid tlio hot sunshine, 
imraodi.itely tivisCcd his idi.air round, by wliich, williout its 
appearing intent)on.al, lie .still faced her, and thu.s clieeked 
her scrnliny. Adio secined not to observe his movement; 
blit lie saw by tlie quivering of licr lips and the diiiicing 
radiaiiee in licr eyes that she was laughing to horsoif; and 
secretly annoyed at sucli mirtli where ho would rather have 
m.ado a grave impression, lie said to Nicliolas, “ Your daugh¬ 
ter is not used to so much aoloiuu discourse, T think. Master 
Drew. She looks .any tiling but well entertaiuwf.” 

'PUe engraver lifted up his shrewd face, and glanced at 
Adio. “If yon are tired of onr talk, child, get away .to yonr 
biribs or your flowcr.s,” said lie gently. “I dare say it is 
often dull for her up boro in Novil’s Court, sir; but sbo 
protends she likes it for my sake." 

“I am not dull any wlierc; yon ougbt to know I am not, 
(ivizr.io,” retorted Adio, coming quickly liohind the old nia.n, 
.and standing by liim with lior band on bis slionlde.r. “ I am 
as h.appy as tlie. siiminer-day i.s long, and all iBrough y’ou. 
1 was laughing just now at my own tliouglil.s: my thoriglits 
are straaige sometimes, so Bfr.ango; tliey make mo laugh 
whether I would or mi." 

“This white rose for tho fancy tliat made you smile by 
the window five minutes ago,” cried Laurenoo Boyston, 
oflering tho flower. Adio blushed and hesitated. 

“■What was it, cliild?" asked Nicliolas; “ some misohiov- 
ous freak either planned or remembered?” 

“Neither, Glrizruo; it was—No, I cannot tell you’what it 
was.” She glanced with some confusion at tlio strangqr, 
and would have moved away, but Nicholas hold her fast by 
the arm, and demanded what she meant by calling him 
“Griszio” so irreverently liofore visitors. Slie gave liiin the 
gentlest possible pull liy tho beard, and ran off laughing 
saucily. The old m.an shook his head, and mode a sort of 
half-apology for Adie’s wildness, and then resumed his dis- 
eoiAso anent Ins art, wliich taurenco Eoyston found infi¬ 
nitely less InteTesting than iiefore. Ho could not help won¬ 
dering wliere the girl was gone, and whether she would re¬ 
turn bel^ he went away. His eyes turned frequently to 
the iupe^4olh- by which she had escaped, and he put off his 
dcpaVtnri'lwm moment to nmment until another hour had 


elapsed. Ho thou rose to go in eanfbst; and while Nicholas 
and ho were exchanging last words, tho quick step and lilt¬ 
ing voice of Adie mado themselves heard. She came in, 
evidently expecting that tho stranger had leftj for slie cried, 
“ I’ve found it, Grizzio—found it, after suoh'ca rummage 1” 
tlien stopped short, witli a scarlet blush dyeing her face to 
its very brow, Slie carried in her two liands a large engrav¬ 
ing Qutspreai^t ^*1' which Nichohis looked up in bewilder- 
mcht. 

“What is it, child? Lot mo see,” said he curiously, 
while Ifturepce Boyston stood by tlio door with a pooiiliiT 
smile on hii fece, as if lie experienced a vindictive pleasure 
iu hw confusion. Witli great and visible reluctance, Adie 
osrao forward to the tabic, and tlirew the picture upon it, 
glancing with a ti\nid lialf-dofianco at the stranger as she 
did so. Nicliolas drew tlio engraving towards him: it was 
“ Ratlin playing with Man for his Soul.” 

“Well, what docs it mean?” asked the old man, much 
puzzled. 

“Do you not perceive yonr daughter’s drift, M,aster 
Drew’?” said Boyston quietly, so quietly that Adie knew 
.some sentiraent was being strongly lield in check. “ She has 
a quick eye ftw a Tesemblancc; slic likens me in lior mind 
to that unhappy man.” • 

“Ah, I see it now,” responded Nicholas, in a musing 
tone. “What expression in the face! He is nieditaling how 
he shall outwit his adversary and win tho giiiiic, llioiigb it. 
js going harii against hinu Satan exults already; be hwios 
the stake, once risked, is his." 

They all throe cxamiiieti tlio pioturc for .scvcr.al minute,s 
in silence. Its effect on each was different: Niclidlas eyed 
it with evitioal appi'cciaticm of the genius wbicli li.id infused 
sucli depth and mingling of expressions into the. artist’s 
, work ; Boyston gazed at it with a look, lirst of cynical indif¬ 
ference, then of gravity, then of melancholy eariicsIncKR. 

“ It is a lost son! from tho first wove,” said he, in a tone 
that cmisod Adio to lift her eyes from tho pietnni to him,— 
“ yes, little girl, u lost soul from the first move,” lie repeated 
more gently. “There is no rodceniing angel at the man’,s 
elbow; only two fiends griuuing their trinniph in their 
master's sneoeaa. I don’t sea hew the .adversary is to bn 
foiled; do you?” 

The girl pondered a few scooinds, and tbeu mado .answer, 
with a eertam regretful strain in her voice, 

“No; good thoughts are all gone out of bis, mind.' Fear 
and shlitloly alone. po.ssess liini; and tlie fear is grciiti'st.” 

“'J'lien you think good tliongbts maj' have once liveil in 
him?” asked Boyston gravely. 

“Yes. No orio is unmixed cvjl. Satan iiim.self was a 
pure spirit, once; lie may liave bis'lingering regrets—who 
luiows V” 

“ Ha fell through ambition and pride, wliieli are princely 
sins. Wliat is this m.an’s temptation?” pointing to tho 
figure ill the picture. 

“ The greed of gain, the meanest and basest of all,” 
answered Adie, resting her finger on tho piles of coin re¬ 
presented as lieaped up before Satan. 

Laurenoo Boyston drew a deep breath, and was silent; 
Nicholas rolled tho picture up, and pushed it from him. 

“ Take it away, Adio ; take it away; wo have had enough 
of it,” said he. “ It is an unoomfortahlo picture. What in¬ 
duced you to bring it out ? There, carry it 'off, and put it 
carefully into the folio again.” 

The young girl obeyed, and when she returned to the 
room Eoyston was gon^ 

There was at this time living with Nicholas Drew and 
Adie a middle-aged woman who acted as a servant. She 
was called Martlia, and was of a docent appearance, but 
mJbdy countenanee. Mrs. Parkes held her in especial dis¬ 
favour, averring that Nicholas had piqked her up in tiie 
streets : she was indeed the person he had mot and relieved 
in the Barbican on tlie very night that Adio Was taken into 
his house. It is needless to enter into hor antecedents, to 
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condemn her or to exculpate. Nothing of her history was 
known except to her master, and could only bo guessed l)y 
her scrupulous avoidance of the pure young girl with whom 
she shared the charitable shelter of Nicholas Drew’s roof. If 
possible, she lyould not meet her; and if compelled to speak, 
what she had to say was couched in the fewest xvords. The 
engraver acquiesced in this reserve : his flower must not be 
sullied by one evil though*. Martha from her kitchen-win¬ 
dow hod seen liaurence Royston come and go. She had a 
singular habit of watching furtively, and garnering things 
up in her mind; for what purpose rt would be hard to say, 
as she never spoke of them afterwards;—perhaps it was to 
mark their issues, and to feed her morbid craving for excite¬ 
ment by deducing remote possibilities from small begin¬ 
nings. Tbc first time she wont into the room where her 
master and Adie wore after Koyston was gone, she ex¬ 
amined the girl’s face narrowly, and traced there a certain 
anxiety ^vhich was strange to its expression; what did it 
portend? AVhilo Martha was there, she began to sing again 
broken snatches of her, merry 6ong.s, and throwing oil'the 
troubled tlioiight, whatever it might be, resumed her natural 
easy gaiety. Martha thought sho had oauglit the first sliglit 
tliread of the wob, and went away to brood upon it and 
wind laboriously through its meshes at hdr after-leisure. 
.She could not sec yet whether it would be smooth of all 
pestered with knots and tangles, as so mmiy are_. .She liked 
tlie girl, and wished her well for her masterhs sake, otherwhso 
her saucy gaiety and instinctive pride would have jfirrc<t 
harshly with her own mislrmig being. 

When I,.aurencc Eoystoii de.seended the out.sidc stairway 
into the court he dropped’^tlio wild rose that he had carried 
in his hand.s upon the second step, where it lay unnoticed 
until after noon. Adie was standing at the window idle, 
when sluj saw it; for a minute or so, she looked at it through 
■dreamy lisHes.s eyes, then went out and picked it up. Mar¬ 
tha observed the trivial action, and added another loop to 
the web. The poor little flower \vas soiled and criushed, its 
stalk broken, its leaves fallen, its scent almost gone. 

“He threw it away,” said Adie to hcr.sCtf, “and I think 
it i.s no better worth (u'ther.” She whirled it from the win- 
do^v and it fell into the court below. “Now Grizzio would 
.say that was wanton uiisehief," she wont on musingly; “he 
\v<)uhl not have any thing of God’s making treated with di.s- 
resp(a;t. That is a strange fancy of his, that the flowers feel, 
that they arc susceptible- of pleasure and pain. It may 
1)0 so; they lift uj) their heads to tho sunshine, thoy'drinR 
the (low and grow and bloom and give forth sweet odours, 
—their incense of pr.aycr, their act of worship and thanks¬ 
giving; then they pine and die in nukindly frosts. If 
Grizzle ho right, and I*am inclined to think that ho is, how 
that miserable little wild rose must feel its degradation, 
lying there in the dust to bc_ trampled by any careless foot; 
this morning at dawn it wa.s in somo fresh green hdflgerow, 
with hundreds of others that are blooming there still 1 I will 
go and rescue it." 

Down sho wont, tripping noiselessly ns a shadow, and 
taking the sullied flower once nion into her hand, hut this 
time with a oertain tenderness of gesture, rotnmod with it 
to the engraver’s room. Martha riveted a new knot on her 
thread. Nicholas -ivas all the while diligently absorbed in 
his work, and gave no heed to what was passing; besides, 
Adie was nocustonied to utter her thoughts aloud without 
expecting miy reply. She i\o^ came near him, and leant 
over his shoulder to watch him, as she often did; but find¬ 
ing that he was too deeply oocujHed to notice her, she saun¬ 
tered to her chamber where-wore hef birds and plants. Sho 
spent some time chii-ping to the linnets, puttipg up her i-ipo 
rod lips for them to pock at, and teasing them with the wild 
rose, which sho struck gently against the bars of their cage. 
Wearying of such idleness at last, she bregtheii a little tifed 
sigh, and, looked at tho broken flower. “ What am I to do 
with you now I have taken you out of the dust?" "ho said, 
as if she was speaking to a living thing. “You are too ugly 
to wear, too faded to put in a gloiis of water^ for you will 


never revive again ; lie there till you become unsightly ns 
a weed, and then Martha will throw you away perhaps." 
She laid it down by her looking-glass on the table before 
the window for that time; but at night, finding it still in tho 
same place, she put it within a drawer amongst her few 
other treasures, where it stayed and was forgotten. 

V.—^The Oak-Cuoset,* 

In that largo ro'om where Nicholas Drew ahviiya workcil* 
there was a closet, lighted by a very small window that 
looked, not into Nevil's Court, but into an old-fashionml 
luxuriant garden which lay hohiml the ancient bishoji’s 
palace. This closet was shut in by two elaborately-carved 
doors of black oak, further oniamoiitod by tarnished brass 
knobs. Adio bad novor seen more of tho interior of this 
closet than that it contained a rude table and chair, and a 
cabinet of great antiquity; tho window was darkenod with 
a veil of .smoke and (hint -as impervious to sunshine us the 
thickest curtain, and a general air of gloomy mystery per¬ 
vaded the whole asjiect of it. Nicholas rarely entered it; 
and when he did so, lie remained shut up there for hour.s, 
and always camo out saddened and depre.sscd, as if lie had 
been keeping a solonm vigil, or airing painful remembrances, 
or ])erhaps experiencing some renewed agony of remorse. 
Adie regarded it as a haunted place, and had no curiosity 
to spy into its secrets; not so Martha. Sho had a burning 
desire to know ivliat was hidden behind those closed doors; 
for sho-did not give heed to the popular idea that Nicholas 
Drew was a miser, and kept his money in an iron-cbcKt. 
She believed rather that he laid his treasure up where it 
would aeeumulate at eompound interest until his day of 
doom; and in that, doubtle,S8, Martha was right. On the 
evening of the day. of Laurence lloyston’s first visit, her 
master was shut up in the closet a couple of hours, while 
Adie, alom; in the room, had nmeh ado to keep herself out 
of nusohinf. Martha went in and out several thiie.s on 
various pretences ; but Adio, who was sthging by tho door¬ 
way, and watching tho children at play in the court below, 
paid no attention to her black gliding figure. 

At last, towards sunset, the old man c.ame out from his 
retreat, and would have resumed his ivork, but the girl asked 
him to talfc a walk with her. He acceded readily, and they 
wont together to the river-side. This was a favourite resort 
for the towii.s-folk after tho day’s bu,sincss was over; for 
they soon escaped from the dust and heat of tho city iiitu 
niral shades and sweet-smelling meadows. There were con¬ 
sequently many people abroad, enjoying the cool of the even¬ 
ing and the pleasant sounds of eonntry-places. Marsh, tho 
printsollcr in tho Barbican, with his hat set very far back 
upon his head, met them, and turned to have a chat with 
Nicholas. It was not possible that Adie should V )0 iuseu- 
siblo to.tlio many eyes that looked and looked again at the 
lovely face under her broad coquettish straw-hat; it was a 
familiar face to most people who took their pleasure at this 
time of day, but custom stole nothing from its heautj'. 
Marsh himself, though generally chary of his words, ahvay-s 
had somo pretty compliment at her service, which, it is to 
be feared, the maiden did not appreciate at the samo value 
it would have had if issued from younger lips, or eoiieoefed 
beneath a less scant and hoary pate; for she. only lavoiired 
him with short replies, and pouted scornfully when ho called 
her Rosebud, May-dew, and tho like. They also encountered 
St. Barbe, still obtrusively polite, but looking o solitary, old, ■ 
well-to-do man; for death had disenounibered him of his wife 
and family. He always told Nicholas Drew now that he 
envied him the posses.sion of Adie. “But who," he would 
add ,—“ who could foresee that of all his children not one 
would be loft t6 liim ?" TJie Krcnclira.an siioke, and passed 
on, but looked hack often at the tall lithe figure quietly, 
pacing along with Nicholas; he had been over-prudent cer¬ 
tainly, or sho might have been his companion instead, he 
thought. It was a colm, almost breathless, evening, bpt 
now the smi was gone the air was cool; a few red bars 
crossed tho west, supported by broad masses of purple cloud; . 
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the low meadows by the river-side had just been mown, and 
the fresh hay gave out its pleasant healthy scent. Many 
persons, young men especially, were resting on the ground 
where it lay, some smoking, some talking, others enjoying 
the luxury of perfect idlesse. Amount the last, Adie was 
the first to descyr Laurence Boyston. He sat apart from 
the rest, with a great shaggy water-dog coiled up on the 
' grass beside him. The animal had been in the river, and had 
run past Adie some time since, bestowing on her dress a 
plentiful sprinkling in his transit. Laurence Eoyston had 
seen this; and as Adie, with Nicholas Drew and the print- 
seller, approached, ho rose and offered an ^logy for his 
companion’s misconduct. The next most natural thing tp 
do was to join their party, and, walking beside Adie, to 
talk to her of the beauty of the evening, and the still loveli¬ 
ness of the twilight prospect,—at least he appeared to think 
so, for this was what he did. 

“ When the moon rises it is more beautiful still,” re¬ 
marked Adie, looking towards the city, that is, towards 
the Minster. , 

"I do not like moonlight, it is so chilling, so pale; I 
have an antipathy to moonlight,*’ said Eoyston quickly. 
Adie seemed surprised. 

“ You are going to ask me whence rises my antipathy. 
Well, I cannot toll you," added he; “ it is one of those in¬ 
describable feelings which afflict some people to the utter 
bewilderment of every body else, thoy-reiterate their why, 
why, when, if they would only take the trouble to look 
at home, they would remember,, most probably, that they 
have' themselves some dislike or loathing equally unreason¬ 
able.” 

Adie smiled, and a half-blush suffused her cheek, though 
it was becoming almost too dusk to see it; for she recol¬ 
lected some very strong but groundless enmities of her own. 

“ Have you balanced the account in your mind, and freed 
me from your first sentence of bad taste or foolishness?” 
asked Eoyston quietly. ’ 

Instead of replying, Adie started a little to one side, 
then walked on rapidly in advance. Laurence Eoyston 
paused to see what had caused this movement, aipd observed 
a great toad crawling heavily under the hedge. He came 
quickly up to her agaiii, when sho turned, and said: 

“ Those cold-blooded creeping things make mo thrill; I 
cannot bear them.” 

“ Yet they are harmless; and the moonlight makes me 
thrill too. I always exclude it from my rooms. If it shines 
upon my face when I am sleeping, I have bad dreams. My 
adversary, in the picture you wot of, tempts mo with some 
splendid prize to do evil deeds; or I am falling, falling, 
always falling over a precipice; or on water churned into 
white foam with fury, and only a plank between me and 
death; or I am destroying what I most love, and cursing 
myself as I do it.” 

The two, who had outwalked Nicholas and the print- 
dealer, were now summoned to return; and they all four 
sauntered slowly in company towards the city. Long be¬ 
fore they reached it the moon was up, and the water rippled 
all white in its cold light, while the clouds and the ruins of ‘ 
St. Servin’s Abbey, and the Minster towers beyond, high up 
in the clear atmosphere, looked larger and ghostlier in its 
shimmering radiance. The young stranger had been silent 
for some minutbs, when Adie asked archly if the Tempter 
were discoursing with him then. | 

“ No; I was holding a parley with my better angel,” 
was the reply. “ He has not forsaken me quite; he is glad 
to find me in such good company.” 

Adie spoke no more after that until they stopped by the 
Minster-gates to say good night to Marsh, who parted from 
thlin there. She then asked if be should go back to his 
lodging at Crossley by the fields. No, he answered, he had 
decided to vem^ in the town, and bad found other rooms 
more oopyenidpt for Ms business than those so far ofif. 
Nicholas, oyerhearing this, invited him to return and sup 
with ^m,.aSj being a stranger, he could not yet have many 


friends. Eoyston acceded; and they crossed the Minster 
yard as the great clock struck ten. The court was ex¬ 
tremely hushed when they entered it, for all the early work¬ 
people were quiet in their rooms. Coming from the dork 
College Lane, it seemed quite light, almost as if snow lay on 
the flags and stops. They stopped a few minutes to notice 
the line effect of the quaintly-ornamented house in the 
moonshine, and then mounted the stairway one by one. 
Martha admitted them in her taciturn, down-looking, yet 
observant way. She had been on the watch for her roaster’s 
return some time, and hearing Eoyston’s voice down in the 
court, had hastened to open the door, while she knitted a few 
■more loops of the web. An oil-lamp burnt on the table in 
the centre of the room, but it scarcely threw out light enough 
to fill its dusky comers; for it was a spacious apartment, 
and had many little niches and recesses. Through the un¬ 
curtained windows the slanting moonbeams streamed down 
on the lodges and floor, but faded as they came within the 
circle of the lamp. Tho further side of the room, whore the 
oak-closet was, apd tho disused door which opened upon tho 
common staircase of tho house, lay all in shadow, except 
when one of tho metal knobs on the panels twinkled like an 
inquisitive eye in the gloom. In taking his seat, Eoyston 
faced this part of tho room; and some inconsequential re¬ 
mark of his led Nicholas to say there was no egress by that 
way, for he had bolted the door up, so many years ago that 
rust must long since have riveted it fast. 

“There is a long passage just outside, which tho people 
say is haunted,” observed Adie, smiling. “ It is haunted by 
footsteps; nothing is to be seen.” 

“ I should imagine not,” replied Eoyston, with a curious 
laugh. “ But pray what sort of footsteps are they,—light 
and tripping, or with the orthodox tramp, tramp ? I confess 
that it has always puzzled me why a ghost should have such 
solidity of step, when it is but an airy nothing. Describe 
this hapless soul’s march; I should like to hoar it, never 
having been so favoured.” 

"It is very slow and'solemn, as of a person walking 
while ho meditates, quite regular and never pausing. It 
only comes occasionally, in tho dead of winter-nights; at 
no other time. Mrs. Parkes haS heard it, but I never have; 
Grizzle has too.” 

* “ Yes; I have heard strange sounds in this old house,” 

added Nicholas gravely ; for his mind was deeply tinctured 
with superstition, and he did not like to hear these mysteri¬ 
ous matters lightly spoken of. “ I believe that was the real 
reason why I closed up tho door, though I tried to porsuado 
myself at the, time it was because of the children’s noise and 
rudeness.” 

“ And what is the second door, tho double one ? does that 
also open on the corridor?” asked Eoyston. 

“ Or no ; that is the closet where Grizzle keeps his trea¬ 
sures !” cried Adie, laughing; “ even I have never been in 
there. It is the ghost’s quarters perhaps. Grizzie, what 
is the legend of the footsteps; do you know ?” 

Tho old engraver appeared somewhat annoyed at her 
abruptness. 

“ In that closet there is nothing that you or any one else 
would style treasures,” said ho'; “but the footsteps appear 
to issue from it. 'The story goes that two brothers lived 
here formerly, who bed united in the commission of a mur¬ 
der—^the murder of a priest. Tho elder, to save himself, 
when the chase was hot after them, denounced his brother 
as the sole culprit, and betrayed where he might be taken, 
nameh., in that oak-closet; wljere, after the commission of 
the crime, he had hidden himself ^ith his remorse. He 
himself paced the corridor, waiting for the people who were 
coming to seize his brother. The younger suffered ddath, 
and tho elder walks there still, and will walk, probably, so 
long as Novil’s Court remains.” 

Laurence Eoyston smiled at the old man’s credulity. “ I 
have small faith in such legends myself,” said he; “ but 
they assort weU with the gloom and antiquity of these mid¬ 
dle-age abodes. Indeed, they would scarcely be complete 
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without tlicir ghost. I should like to see.the inside of that 
oak-closet.” 

Adie expected to hear Nicholas refuse; but instead, he 
hade Boyston bring the lamp, and he should be gratified. 
The doors being Unlocked and thrown open, they all three 
stood within. The atmosphere was heated and airless; 
dust lay every where thickly, except on the old table and 
chair where the engraver had probably sat during the time, 
ho Was shut up there in the evening. Spiders’ webs fes¬ 
tooned even the frames of these, and were woven in every 
available nook. 

A mark as of fingers over the lock of the ancient, cabinet 
attracted Eoyston's notice. “This is a*fine piece of old 
workmanship; I never saw any thing of the kind richer or 
more elaborate,” he observed. “Does tho interior corre¬ 
spond in beauty with the outside ?” 

“Yes; the drawers are inlaid with ivory,” replied Nicho¬ 
las ; but he made no further movement to gratify his guest’s 
curiosity. 

“It is a remarkable looking cabinet,” said Eoyston, liu-‘, 
gering before it still. 

“ You ar«;right; it belonged to those niiscrablo brothers, 
and contained proofs of their guilt -whoii tho one was taken. 
The footsteps start from it, and go down the corridor and back 
again.” 

“0, Orizzie, and do you keep your treasures in this 
wicked old cabinet?” asked Adie, half alarmed yet half 
laughing. “ You will find thorn changed into withered 
leaves and gray dust some day.” 

“They are no better than dust now,” replied Nicholas. 

“ Como out, you have soon enough.” 

Ko 3 ^ton was standing at the window, from which he had 
contrived to rub , a little of the accumulated dirt. Ho saw 
that it looked upon a garden, and asked whose it was, and 
if Adie over walked there. 

“ No; it belongs to the people who live in the old pa¬ 
lace,” said she, passing from the closet into tho room. 

Nicholas had to- stand two or three minutes before his 
guest followed her, and then the door was reelosed and 
looked. As he was returning tho key to his pooket, Roy- 
slon asked to look at it. It was a very curious, heavy, rude- 
implement, oaten with rust in round spots, as if blood had 
fallen upon it. 

“ It is strong enough to keep out a legion of ghosts,” 
said ho, weighing it ii\ his hand. “ They do not make keys 
like this now-a-days; it seems as if it had been formed to 
look in deadly secrets on which hung men’s lives. I can 
imagine many a plot having been hatched behind thoso an¬ 
cient doors, while this key was tightly hold in nervous fin¬ 
gers ; byt it tells no tales.” 

As he spoke the Minster clock struck eleven, and Martha 
entered to bolt the door for the night. Seeing Royttoii still 
there, she would have retired, but her master bade her stop. 

“ You must go now,” ho added, addressing tho young man. 

•“Wo keep early hours in the court. Go gently.” Eoyston 
descended the creaking stops, and paused at tho l^st to 
repeat his “ Good night,” which Adie echoed pleasantly as 
she stood at the doorway with Nicholas. 

“Beware the fiend 1” cried she, as he walked towards 
the gateway,^ • “ Say your prayers as you cross the Minster 
gardens; it is broad moonlight still." He turned round, 
laughing, and promised to obipy; then disappeared under 
the shadow of tho arch, 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 

Thk paimr the Hostess, the fouler the REcxoHnra. “ A 
handsome hostess is . a bad thing for tho purse” (French), 
jBeUe h6te»se e'est un malpovr ^ howrtt; for this among 
other reasons, that “If the hostou is fair, the wine too is 
fair (German),—Tirt dte Wirthin scA0n, ist aueJt die vjein 

W. K. Kellt. 



The time has now arrived when a few prifttical Instructions 
for Bird-breeding may be received with favour; indeed, we 
have been reminded of a given promise to resume the sub¬ 
ject, in our former paper on tho Canary. 

If your birds be not already “paired," no time should 
now be lost in bringing them together. Select handsome 
jonque male-birds; and let the hens be of a pale yellow, or 
' mealy colour. Both birds should be at least a year old j 
strong, healthy, and vigorous. Place them, first, in sepa¬ 
rate cages near each other; gradually diminish the dis¬ 
tance, and in two or three days they will bo “ mated.” 

Tlie next stop will be to procure a breeding-cage. These 
arc to bo had of any dealer in birds. As regards tlie size, 
the larger the better. You cannot give your birds too much 
space, nor admit too much air. All must, however, depend 
on tho height 6f tho room in which they arc to be kept; for 
the cage is to be suspended at least six feet from the floor. 

See that the cage bo provided with nest-boxes, water- 
glasses, tin pans, &c. &c., all complete; and having pro¬ 
cured two nest-bags, scald them thoroughly to destroy tho 
indwelling vermin. When quite dry, hang them (exter- 
nally) on the front wires of tho cage. 

The birds may now be turned into their new habitation; 
and they will perfectly comprehend tho nature of the provi¬ 
sion that has been made for them and their future offspring. 
Haiig them in a quiet corner; repress all prying curiosity ; 
and you will very soon bo rewarded by seeing her little 
ladyship commence “sitting.” 

Never«ttempt to peep into the nest, either while it is in 
tho course of construction, or when there are eggs in it. 
Nature hates any interference of this kind. Only be patient, 
and wait thirteen days; you wilt then have a now part to 
play. 

On the morning of tho thirteenth day after sitting, you 
must have ready some, scalded rape-seed, a piece of stale 
French roll dipped in cold water, and afterwards welt squeezed, 
and some yolk of a fresh egg, boiled hard. This should be 
well mixed, and formed intq a moderatoly-soft paste. Supply 
it in a small saucer. It should be made fresh twice daily. 
If allowed to bo in tho slightest degree sour, it would kill 
all tho nestlings. 

Sometimes the mother feeds the young; but more gene¬ 
rally this tender task is undertaken by the papa, who con¬ 
siders it a pleasing duty. 

Should any eggs remain unhatched after the hen has 
sat fourteen days, they may be at once removed. No doubt 
they are unfruitful. 

Be very careful to supply the inmates of the cage, during 
incubation, with ripe chiekweed, groundsel, &o; also with 
plenty of small pebbly gravel, mixed with old (bruised) 
mortar. Clean water, too, should be given twice daily, and 
occasionally bread and egg. 

Sometimes the parents will neglect their children, and 
refuse to feed them. In such cases you must interfere'; re¬ 
moving them in the nest, and feeding them by hand. This 
is easily managed by the aid of a short pointed stick, at the 
end of which place some of the food, and drop it into tho 
birds’ open, mouths. This should be done every hour, aa- 
suming that the nestlings are about a week old when tl»y 
ore removed. Administer water, by letting it drip from the 
end of your little finger. 

To encourage them to feed themselves, present the end 
of tho stick to them with the food on it. They wiH prove 
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very apt scholars, aud qnickly “learn the v«y to their 
mouths.” 

Never remove any young birds from tlieir parents (when 
they'are fed by them) until they are five weeks old; and 
take special care not to change their food too soon. Con¬ 
tinue to feed with egg and bread, in addition to seed, till 
they are two months old. 

Cage them off separately at this ago, and let their dwell- 
ingbe light and cheerful. They will soon “record” their song, 
and amply repay you for all your past trouble. Give them 
each a bath daily^Iso a flight in a spare room if practicable. 

By putting up birds of different colours, some very pretty 
variotioa may bo obtained. 'J'hc colour in no way interferes 
with the song. WmuAM Kipd. 


EASY PLEASURES. 


The cause of Duty veraua Pleasure has been continually be¬ 
fore the world ever since it was a world, and Adam the first 
defendant; the pleasure of duty is warmly insisted on, and, 
to the credit of our human nature, cordially allowed; but is 
the duty of pleasure allotted its honourable place among its 
fellow-duties, aud sufficiently recognised by the coiniuniiity ? 
The community wo speak of does not, of course, inclndo 
that portion who, walking aiTO-in-arm with Pleasure, meet 
Duty in their path, regard him with fashionable shortsightod- 
ncH.s through a mental eyeglass, and won’t sec him, though 
beneath their very eyes ; but tlio world of work, the world 
of anxiety, misfortune, and poverty, who, though bitterly 
alive to this ncglact of their daily companion, themselves 
strain their weary eyes after a distant shadow, and give 
Pleasure the cut direct, even wliilc he brushes their very 
skirts in passing. 

Somehow wo hard-working jieople are a little ashamed 
of such an acquaintance; ho looks so bright and well 
dressed, that we feel ourselves to bo shabby; we .think ho 
belongs to another class, and that wo have no right to claim 
his acquaintance. But really wo do him wrong; lie is the 
simplest fellow, and is never so thoroughly himsolf ns when, 
discarding all ceremony, he strolls with us through the fields, 
rims races with the chilcfren, or, in the unrestrained luxury 
of shirt-sloovcs, rolls them, shouting with laughter, among 
the haycocks. 

Your man of business regard.s him with still greater dis¬ 
trust. In his eyes he is a fine gentleman, a dandy, a silly 
fellow, not to be tolerated a moment by a man of sense. 
Neverthele.ss, Man of sense (for of course by that epithet 
yon would indicate yourself), give Pleasure a trial, extend 
to him a cordial invitation to drop in after office-hours. He 
is^ an inexpensive guest; he wants no displays no costly 
wines,—indeed, they don't at all agree with him; and you 
will be surprised, after enjoying a chat together, to find bow 
much keener are your perceptions, how much clearer and 
more expan.sivo your views, and even how much stronger is 
the sense of which you are so justly proud. 

Others, agaiu,-wiuo8tly those depressed hy oaro and idx- 
iety,—are nervously shy of Pleasure. They know him, per- 
haps, once, hut it is so long ago. He has forgotten them; 
and for themselves, they cannot bear strangers. So they 
slip 0)1 one sidfl, and hide till he has passed. Yet it may 
hapiwn sometimes that he perceives them ; ho stretches out 
his hand,—^thoy cannot avoid him, or withhold their own,— 
till, flllcd with the strength imparted by his cordial grasp, 
warmed by the reflected glow of old ttmes tho sight of him 
has recalled, they return with a stop lighter than they ever 
thought again to teead with, and re-enter the dreai-y homo, 
bringing something of the light from his honest eyes to 
brighten its dark And 4“'Sy Walls. 

Truly he is fellow, this Pleasure, and deserves a 

better eharaet.4ft^liB we accord him. Let us consider, then, 
a little in detdlf,' how to gather what Ijes so often unnoticed 
under our liAnds—easy pleasures, the hedge-flowers 

that embelhsh tho dusty roadside of our every-day life. 


Pleasures, to be easy, must in many cases be attained 
quickly, in many more they must bo attained cheaply. 

You, tired hard-working clerk, who, during the bright 
spring or sultry summer evening, bitterly complain, in your 
close parlour, that there is no pleasure, no summer for you, 
—you who, having partaken without appetite of tho meal 
that awaited your coming, now prepare to sit leaning your 
tired head on your shaking hand, and gaze through the open 
window on tho dull dusty street, what are you going to do 
with your evening, the only fragment of the day that is 
your own? Be honest and fair-dealing with yourself. You 
work all day in the olBoe of your employer, you study his 
interest, you would not rob him of a farthing, you would 
not waste a fraction of his substance were it ten times as 
great. Very good. Yon are a painstaking, honest, invalu¬ 
able clerk; you know it, and are proud of it. But you put 
on your hat, and go homo a totally changed character. 
There you find a man whose- best treasure has been given 
into your keeping, and for which you ai'C accountable. 
This man you defraud without remorse in every vfay. You 
waste unscrupulously tho golden opportunities that would 
have repaid liira with interest; you rob him '?if his birth¬ 
right ; you would staiwe his craving iiistiiiets that cry 
aloud for food. - Hero j’ou have no conscience. But you 
cannot kill them; their voice is loud in your heart at this 
moment. House yourself, then. You say you arc weary in 
miiid and body; but tliis torpor is not rest. Call your wife 
and your children; it is but six o’clock, and the evenings 
are now light till iii)ic. Tliose railway-screams aud puffing 
engines that your throbbing liead lias made you so often 
anathematise,—j'ou don’t know them; they are ealliiig you, 
tlicy are among your best friends. You ai'O just in time io 
catch tho train. Eor your tickets you pay threepence each, 
wliile the two little ones count as one. (Mamma, though 
gratified in her capacity as housekcejier, is yet soruewliat 
indignant tliat tlio dear cliildrou, wlio are all to her, should 
be oacli carelessly stigmatised as “only a half.”) A whistle, 
a rush through the dark tunnel, which aflbrds an excuse to 
the timid little wife to steal a hand in yours, aud on emerg¬ 
ing you see already the green fields,—London-like fields, to 
bo sure, with skeleton-lioiises rising gauntly upon tlieiu, but 
with gliinp.sos of sometliing better beyond. 

Tlie tr.aiii stops; tills is Kilburii station. Ilore ymu de¬ 
scend; and plunging manfully down a iian-ow and unpn-- 
posscssing alley, in loss than ten minutes your back is to 
the chimney-pots, you arc in a winding couutry-laui;, the 
liodges on either side with their spring-green still briglit. 
Here is a huge white gate ajar. Go through. AYe are 
afraid it is trespassing; but tlioy sliouldn’t have left the gato 
open ; besides, the little people are in already, and half-way 
, down tlio broad slojic with tlie groat beech tree in the middle. 
You are oft' after • them; you can’t resist it; and at tlio 
bottom tliero is such a fine hollow, with a talkative little 
stream, and all tho spring wild flowers dipping down into it., 
What a handful you get, and are Just arranging them with 
■the broad green leaves round, when down, without warning, 
comes a pelting shower 1 A shelter under this hedge will 
hold you all, and you can safely watch tho “ big rain” and 
hoar it jiattering upon tho leaves overhead—one'of tho most 
beautiful sounds in nature. It is over, however, almost as 
quickly ns it came, and the great black 'cloud serves but to 
iiittko tlie finer sunset. How that thrush is singing after 
the rain; how the grass, tho leaves, tho flowers, seem to 
take it np; and how your Iicart involuntarily joins in tho 
thanksgiving chorus! 

But it is now growing twilight, ond the last train will 
pass shortly. Here is tho station again. Five minutes 
brought you ; five minutes takes you home. You have ex¬ 
pended ono-and-sixponce; and what have you got in return? 
Answer for youreelf. 

When tho days are at tho longest, your joutneys may 
extend. The same shrieking but beneficent friend will 
whirl you in a quarter of an hour to ‘Willesden, with its 
sweet English lanes; or transport you to Kow, with the 
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gleaming Thames, and its gardens, where you can sit 
under the shade of a towering palm, and fancy yourself an 
nnoioiit patriarch surrounded by your family,—;4iot unthank¬ 
ful, however, that your “ sons and your daughters" are not 
quite so unlimited as to number. Think that the payment 
ofninepence will not only transport you to a palm-tree, 
but bring you back in half-an-hour safely to --Terrace. 

And yon, poor tired teacher, who this hot day arc fatlk to 
treat yourself to an omnibus-ride, don’t stop it at the comer 
of this dai'k street; go with it to the end of its journey; It 
will only cost you twopence more. Ilut these »xOcclse.s— 
they must bo corrected, these lessons prepared for to-mor¬ 
row: they are your duties; you must not uogleot them for 
mare pleasure. Neglect them, howovor, hy all uWau's, at 
least just now. Go on to Hampstead; pass Quickly through 
tho fascinations of the crowd of donkey-boys and the hos¬ 
pitable offers of tea at nincpcnco per he^. Do you see 
that group of cedai-s on the hill ? Make your way to that. 
Inhale tho fresh wind that sweeps over miles of open coun¬ 
try ; then descend, and tho smell of tho hay will lead you 
to the fields, whore tho cows are how being milked: they 
belong to th« old farmhouse close by, where you may get 
a glass of the new milk. Go on yet a little farther, aird you 
are now quite alotic. You throw yourself oir tho grouttd, 
attd almost bury your face in the long grass, every blade of 
which is a separate delight, and spealts to you with tire 
voice of a friend. Your tears,are dropping into it, but they 
art^not unhappy tears. 

You make your way back through tho yellow bushes of 
fragrant broom, attd find your carriago awaiting you. Ho¬ 
nest, lumhoring, old omnibus, you never see it pass now 
without a beitisott, and a half-ortvious fooling that it should, 
unconscious vehidtoj be'going every day up to Hanqistcad 
Heath. 

No! don’t opett those books to-?iiglit; get up, if needs 
must, at five o’clock to-moiTow morning; but gp to bed to¬ 
night with the fields and tlic gorse-btishes before your eyes. 

Here are but a few examples. In every direction riray be 
found art outlet for easy pleasures; not in London only, but 
with even greater facilities from nearly every largo racr- 
euutile and manufacturing town: Bristol, dirty and un¬ 
lovely, but with overflowing beauty on every side; Liver¬ 
pool, anxious, scrambling, wealth-dovouriiig town, yet with¬ 
in reach of a wide expanse of sea, before which a man’s 
heart cannot but recognise its own narrowne.ss. Docs Glas¬ 
gow, making smoko and money in almost equal quantities, 
see only that Clyde on which it stands, muddy and darkened 
by its own proximity? has it no thought of tlie winding 
river farther down, Dumbarton, and tho Vale of Loven ? Con¬ 
sider tliat, even so far as regards this world, “ Man does not 
live by bread alone ;’’ and wliile conscientiously fulfilling all 
other duties, do not make it of small miiinent to enjoy what 
is also a duty to yourself and a tribute to their Bestower. •' 


HOW TO BEGIN BEE-KEEPING. 

t _ 

In the whole range of rustic amusements and occupations, 
thoro IB not one more delightful or moi'e profitable than bee¬ 
keeping. The simple rustic, who “canna road," but who can 
“ shepherd bees right woel," tho statesman, tho philosopher, 
the poet, may all meet at the boe-stall and find a common bond 
of unity, one seeking profit, another amusement, another wis- 
dom, yet all agreeing in a strong lovo for tho objects df their 
common care. You cannot keep boos without loving them; 
they win upon you hy their faculty of companionship; and 
if you make them an object of study, you havo a subject 
that you cannot exhaust, ovoii if you pursue it from child¬ 
hood till you grow gray, and it, is ono that spems perpetually 
new, fresh, and additionally attractive; it,is a joy indeed 
to keop bees, and learn to understand them. 

At this' season of* the yeax, mafly folks who have never 
kept bees have yearnings to begin. They read.and hoar of 
many wonderful things, and they get tired of asking if such , 


things are iKie. One season’s actual experience and ob- I 
servation would convince them that naturalists are nut a set 
ofHuncliausens; that, in fact, Micro are more woiulors to be 
seen in bee-keeping than can bo told either by mouth or 
pen; every genuine obBervot* of nature could roUite Irutlm 
that would never obtain kttieral credence. 

This month of May; then, is just tho time to begin lice- 
keti>hig) {hr a good swartti Weli liived is better for a begin. 
lier than any old stock, because ha ean set to work in any 
way he chooses, with any kind of hive* and with any series 
of experiments. To begin, then, you mililt ih good tiimi 
arrange for as many swarms as you desire; and if yom- 
mind is made up as to tho kind of hives you Will use, those 
hives ought to be Oent to the apiarian who will supply the 
swarms, with instructions to hivo swarms iitto them; and 
transmit those swanns to (heir destination the same night, if 
IKissible. Many bcgiimoiu commit the error of purchasing 
an old stock, and then by fumigating transfbr the bees to a 
liive of their own choosing; and the amait* generally cuds in 
disappointment. Let no beginner bo in haste to fuiuigato 
bees, or to meddle with them in any Way. If they come to 
you iu an old hive, sot it on tho stand, and lot tlio boes 
alone. Work the hivo according to its construction, and in 
time you will have a swarm Arum it tliat yo\i can hive as 
you please, and then go on in your own way. 

Now there arc several matters to he thought of hy tlioso 
wlio intend to begin bee-keeping. Tho swarms are to bo 
ordered, hives are to be chosen, and a b^e-house must bo 
built; and all should be ready, the smell of paint should be 
gone, the site chosen, and all preliminaries settled before 
' tho last week in May ; for from that time to the cud of Juno 
all the good swanns will he taken; and when once bees arc 
set to work, they must not he shifted or disturbed in tlic 
least until tho season of mid-winter. 

! Tho object of a heo-houso is merely to shelter tho hives 
from wind, rain, and excessive hegt. Hence a simple roof 
and proper shelves for tho hives are all that is needed, ami 
the less filagi'ee and ornamental work there is about it, tlio 
less will it be infested with spiders. In constructing a bco- 
hojisc, measuremenfs are very important, for improved hives 
are made of certain exact sizes as to breadth and height; 
and tile heo-house should ufi'ord sufficient room for working 
jnaiiy kinds of hives, tlio nuiiiher of siicii to be of course de¬ 
pendent on tlic will of the aiiiariaii. For every sepwato 
hive there should ho allowed at least eighteen or tivciity 
inches; so that a house to contain six hives in a row from 
right to left should measure inside from nine to ten feet, 
and froni the hive-board to the roof there should be. a clear 
space of two feet six at least. With those measurements, 
there may ho either ono or two vows of hives; if tWo rows, • 
tlien there must be a space of two feet and a half between 
tho roof and tho upper hive-board, and the same again be¬ 
tween that and the lower hive-board ; but one row of hives 
is preferable. Tho aspect for a bee-house should bo south or 
south-east. 

As to tho hives themselves, a novice would he perplexed 
almost out of his wits in attoiiiptiiig to make a ohoice I'roiii 
tho many kinds that arc in use. It should ho undorstood, 
therefore, by every beginner, that however imioli boo-hives 
may differ as to shape, size, and general conronnatiuii, cer¬ 
tain priiioiples are common to iiuariy all, and every parti¬ 
cular kind of hivo is adapted to some partiouiar mode of 
managing or studying tlie lioiiey-bco. On tJiu old jilari of j 
suffocating tho bees in order to get their store, tliero vViij j 
no groat variet}^ in tho forms of tlic hivc.s; liut on the -f | 
modern plan, of preserving the insects’ life, the forms differ - 
very iiiiioh indeed, and the diflerciiocs arise out of the va¬ 
rious modes pursued in the preservation of the bees. You 
liavo to deprive them of part of their store without killing a 
single bee, and manage tliom in such a way as to prevent 
swarming; and to this end, hives are adaptedto work (1) by 
storoyfying, (2) by nadiriiig, (3) by extension coUateraJly. 

Ill other words, improved hives are enlarged during the 
summer season by the addition to them of other hives, 






caps, or boxes, and these arc added at the top, at the bottom, 
and at the sides; some hives admitting of enlargement by 
all three processes. 

The storeyfying system is that best adapted for a be¬ 
ginner ; and any of Taylor’s bar-hives, Payne’s straw cot¬ 
tage-hives, Milton’s supering hive.s, or the celebrated Stew- 
arton bee-boxes, will do well to begin with. There aie two 
which especially rocomnrcud.thcm.selves to beginners, viz. 
Milton's Ecvolving-top hives and Ncigliltonr’s improved 
Cottago-hives; they arc both simple, easily managed, very 
ornamental, inexpensive, and afford as good facilities for 
study as they do for gathering a fair share of tlie delicious 
harvest. We will briefly describe hotli of them. 

The first figure represents tlio llcvolving-top liive, with 
hell-glasses at work. 'J'his' 
liive is made witli a double 
crown-board, one portion of 
wliicli revolves upon the other. 
In both boards holes arc ent 
BO a.s to admit the bees to tbo 
bell-glasses, or to a cap; and 
by simply turning the top 
board a. little the holes are 
closed or opened as m.ay be 
desired, so that in setting tlie 
caps to work, or removing 
them when full of honey, the 
operator incurs no danger, 
and need not come into actual contact with the boos. Tliis 
is an ingenious and practical hive, one of the many invented 
by Mr. Milton, of Great Marylebono Street, who may justly 
ho spoken of as a successor to Wihlman. The Cottage-hive 
(fig. 2) is a very pretty affair, just the thing for a lady hoe- 
keeper, who would like a yearly donation of pure honey, 
without risk, and who would also like, witheut fearing the 
fate of Fathna, to peer into the mysteries of the secret, 
chamber. The hive itself is formed of straw, with windows 
for observation. MTieii it has been stocked with a swarm, 
it must bo left alone for a few weeks; and as soon as it is 
noafly filled with comb, one or two hell-glasses should he 
sot to work. A timid person may easily accomplish this. 
Take off the hive-cover and fit the bell-glass in its place, 
and then withdraw the zinc-slide to open communication, 
and put the cover over the glass to preserve darkness and 
waiTuth. The bees will ascend, and commence filling the 


glass with comb ; and wlien lliey arc fairly at work, if tbo 
season is propitious, jiliice anotlier and another, until each 
bole is opened ami covered with a super. As soon as a glass 
is filled and the eomhs svuled up —to bo ascertained by ob- 
•servation—procoeil to take it away. In the middle of a fine 
day slowly pa.ss the slide, and cut off’ communication. After 
a few minutes, wlani the bees are alarmed at their impri¬ 
sonment in- the glass, gently tilt it up with u wedge, and 
the majority will at once escape and enter the hive, leaving 
you ill possession of a glass filled with tho best of their 
store. If a few bees 
cling to the combs, 
brush them out with 
a feather, and at once 
caiTy away the trea¬ 
sure ; if it is left any 
time in the iioigli- 
boiivliood of the hive, 
the bees couiiiieneo 
In empty it of its con- 
toiits. 

In W'ovking other 
hives, siiiiil.ar plans 
are to he adopted. 

When tlie bees are 
fairl^ at work, ex¬ 
tend the sphere of 
tlioiv operations by 
tlie addition of proper ♦oe»ptaolos above, below, or at the 
sides, according to the particular construction of the hives 
adopted. What they deposit in these added compartments 
is the property of the bee-keeper, afid what they store up in 
tho stock-hive is to he their own, to sustain them through 
tho winter. That is tho depriving as opposed to ,the suffo¬ 
cating system of bec-kccpiiig. On tho first plan, the honey 
is ohttiii od in its purest form at the height of the hoiioy- 
soasoii, and it is taken as wanted without the sacrifice of a 
single iniiocoiit life; on the other, it is obtained at the end 
of the season, when its first delicacy of flavour has departed, 
when it is mixed with pollen and brood and other impurities, 
and of necessity tainted with the smell and taste of the brim¬ 
stone, which makes a barbarous slaughter of tho unoffending 
children of industry, who would gladly have given as much, 
and better, honey, if kept in hives adapted to preserve them. 

SHmUEV HiBBEBn. 
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CHBISTOPHEB SLY. 

BY It. H. MARKS. 


“ Am I « lord? «Bd li»vB I «n«h * l»df ? 

Or do I dream ? or have T drcam'd till now f 

Ido not Bleep: I Bee. I hear, I epeak.; 

I Bmcll sweet savours, and I foot soft things: 

Upon my Ufio, 1 am a lord indeed; 

And not a tinker, nor Chrlstophoro Sly. 

Well, bring onr lady hlthor to onr sight; 

And once again, a pot of smallest ate." 

Taxinci or cub Shbevt, Induction. 

WnE» llio last of the Slys got so ogrepously drunk that, 
falling asleep in the road before Dame Haukot’s house at 
Wiiiuot, ho became, as it were, a prey to that unnamed lord 
tvhoso whim rendered the drunken tinker immortal, it must 
have been with some .such face as this that, on awakening, 
ho heard himself styled “lord,”—with sonic such action 
ns Mr. Marks’s picture shows must his hands have ques¬ 
tioned his corporeal .self about its actual existence,—with 
some such stare must his bleared eyes have inquired if the 
unwonted .splendours around were absolutely real, and not 
the staggering phantastius of a drunken dre.am. The raetta 
morphosis ivas indeed amazing. “ Old Sly’s son of Burton 
Heath,” whoso leatliory conscience was pricked through .and 
through by tliabitter conviction that lio was in debt “ four- 
teenpenee for slicor ale,” wlio bad been tbreatened witli tlio 
thirdborongli, and last recollected liiin.self lying sodden and 
mired in the liigh road, noAv woke to be waited on with 
bated breath, endowed with a fair wife, and a choice of 
gorgeous raiment ollercd,—ofi’ered to him wlio had liad no 
inoro doublets tlian backs, stockings tlian legs, and wlio could 
lirovo by dcinoiistratiou that bo bad more feet than slioe-s ! 
lie, whose love-imaginings soared no liiglicr tlian to Cicely 
ilackot, “ the woman’.s maid of tlie house,” saw cuter, as 
out of some new land, that lieautiful lady (would tlic painter 
liad presented her) for a wife. Well might ho .ask, “Am 1 a 
lord? and liave 1 .sueli a lady?” and at last, so flatteringly 
(lelicions w’as the cliango, eoncindo tliat jio “ was not a 
tinker, nor Ohristopliero ,Sly;” tlicn, thirstily calling for 
smalle.st ale, with “ Lord bo. tliauUed for my good amends,” 
aeltlo himself to lioar tlie pi.ay with that dosiro for peace and 
quietness wliieh the subtle dramatist jints into lii,s montli. 

Kveu in lioyliood, our own private opinion of tiii.s same 
Gliristopliero Sly bad decided that bo was less I'lwl than 
knave; in fact, that he know himself deluded,—was a wil¬ 
ling vielim making tlic li’eat of his smig berth. IJoguo us he 
doubtless was, wo would have pleased ourselves by paying 
that fourtoenpenco in order to converse with liini. Alas, 
Imd he but lived in those days, modern philaiitliropy miglit 
have douc something for him; was he not improvable ? 
Notice how, in tlio short time of tliat scene i., bis speoeh ro- 
fmod, swearing tlicn only “ by St. Annoan oath wliicli 
Chaucer and Slmk-siioro tell ns was u.sed hy ladies only,—a 
minikin asseveration too small for larger moutlis. 

Yes, indeed, justice lias been witldield from thee, 0 
Cliristoplier! Wore you not willing to learn your manners? 
did you not promise rewards? was not that last spcecli of 
yours almost philosophical ? It does not ploaso us to hoar 
you called a rascal. If that fourtoenponco was scored 
against thee, could Damo Ilaeket swear she had put no¬ 
thing into tho ale? Were there no misroekonings, no limed 
or salted sack, 0 hostess of Wiucot? Indeed, although thou 
sliouldst have tinkered no pots of ours, son of Sly, yon might 
at least have taken the pledge, wo think, and somehow got 
your condition ameliorated. 

The picture is now at the National Institution, and has 
been referred to in this Magazine at p, 22. L. L. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

THK ElSUnr-KlJlTH. 


This seems an exhibition remarkable rattier for what it 
lacks than what it has. Celebrated names are weakly ro- 


presoulod or totally wanting in the catalogue; the Presi¬ 
dent contributes nothing; among the Aoademieiaus.C.Land¬ 
seer, Lee, Webster, E. M. Ward, and A. Elmore are not 
represented. Holman Hunt exhibits no pictures; bow is 
this? He is not disgusted surely with tho reception of the 
“ Scapegoat,” before whieli Ibc dandies simpered tliat it 
was a "peculiaw pictaw” (peculiar indeed, my well-dressed 
friends, and of a peculiar subject, could you but see into it). 
Why are Messrs. Noel Paton, Windus, and Arthur Hughes 
absent? jTAey have not boon misapprehended. We hoped 
to bavo seen a great work from Mr. Maddox Brown, and 
something to confirm Mr. Marlincau’s budding reputation. 
Mr. Herbert, R.A., presents us with a landsciyio; Mr. An¬ 
thony with two, (for him) but indilTorent; and Mr. Armi- 
tugo’s single work is hung out of sight, as is a little work 
by F, Sniallfield, a landscapo by A. W. Hunt, and another 
liy Inclibiild. 

No. 78, “ King William visits Peter tlie Great when 
working at Dojitford Dockyard,” by D. Maclisc, ll.A., ap¬ 
pears at first sight a brilliant wilderness of bright colour 
and crude forms ; but more attentive regard brings out one 
of tlie finest ])ielures tlie artist has produced, full of incident, 
expression, and eliaractcr, and so well designed tliat one 
wonders liow bo could mar his wOrk by such countless 
executive peculiarities. M’u ask ourselves in vain, What 
is his object in this? Does lie aim at ideal be-auty? Clearly, 
no. Nature, tlicn? No again, tliat cannot be; fur the flesh- 
tints are uriveal, tlie liglit and shade non-existent, tlie drawing 
even seems to us scurccly to bear examination and reason¬ 
ing out; much of tlie colour, however bright, is hard and 
opaque; anil, worso than all, some of the expressions are 
forced, and tlie (igure.s disproiiortioiied to each other. De¬ 
spite such faults, examination will develop the infinite 
variety of incident, some admirable ])lirascs of abstract 
colour, .and noble principles of design, wbicli elevate it into 
tho bigliest cousiduration. Tliis fullness of incident and 
energy of design would lie at once patent to tho c,ye, if 
Mr. M.aelise did not ,sy.slcmatically ignore the most ordinary 
truths of liglit .and shadiq and other aerial efl'eets. As it i.s, 
tlic whole picture comes liard .and fl.it in a briglit confusion: 
tile man in the eentre wielding the adze appears dubious 
wlietlier be sliiill cut oil' the leg of Peter or the head of his 
fellow-workman before him; King William look.s fairly 
propped up against the carjiciiters’ bench, altliougli tlicvc 
are, between liini and it, two men sawing a log, which last, 
by .some. miaceouut.ablo means, has got under tlio boncli. 
We turn with more unmixed satisfaction to tho niagnificont 
series of forty-two outHne-drawing.s by tliis artist, llluslrative 
of the, “ .Story of tlio Conquest,” 1159, wliieh appear to have 
been the progressive resiiit of many years’ labour, and cx- 
liibit an extraordinary improvement in their advance, from 
tlio earlier to the later drawings of tho series. It would 
require an essay to describe all these; lliercforo we shall 
confine ounselvos to bare me.iition of tho most remarkable. 
No. 5, “ Harold and the Saxons as Prisoners,” is divided into 
tliruo sections by the columns of the dungeon; tho group in 
the third of these is iioticoablo for its variety of design. 
That of William’s family in No. 0, “ Imprisoimiont of Harold 
aniiouneed to tho Duke,” i.s singularly striking. No. 10, 
“William making Harold a Kniglit,” i.s an e.xiuitple of the 
danger of excess in carrying out so largo a series of designs; 
for here the artist has fallen into sheer Germanism; no one 
loss than Cornelius could have designed that centre group. 
No. 15, “Coronation of Harold,” is gi-aiid and whole. No. 10, 

“ Harold’s Marriage,” is most excodlent. No. 19, “ Tostig’* 
Flight,” tlie defeated prince in his galley, is a thoroughly 
grand and perfect design. In No. 30, “ Retreat of Edwin 
and Morcar,” the gi-oup of disconsolate earls is admirable. 
No, 37, “Normans before the Battle of Hastings,” appears 
to us the least satisfactory of the wliolo series. “The Death 
of Harold,” No. 41, is the most perfect design of the subject 
we hove seen; but sonio of tho figures are distorted and in¬ 
correctly drawn. No. 42, " Discovering the Body of Harold,” 
wbioh completes the series most worthily, is a grand com- 
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position, very impressivo and effective. In such a series 
as this we of course accept the artist's conventional draw¬ 
ing (such things as large eyes, &o.), and there being no erro¬ 
neous light and shade to offend us,—we may, with these 
allowances, indeed assert this series to bo wortliy of the 
labour of some years of a great man’s life, and consider 
them incomparably the noblest of his works. 

No. 138, “The Young Brother,” W. Mulready, K.A., one of 
the most charming of his works, represents a girl earrj'ing a 
child on her shoulders, whose beautiful infantile face is to¬ 
wards us, looking up at the hand of a youth who is playfully 
teasing him.* The exquisite flesh, with purple half-tints, of 
the girl’s shoulders, with the admirable drawing throughout, 
render this picture perfectly delightful. A direct contrast, 
in point of colour, is No. 107, by W. Dyce, R.A., “Titian 
preparing his First JSssay in Colourthe groat painter, in 
earliest youth, contemplating a statue of the Virgin, and 
near liis feet a basket of flowers, with the juices (?) of which 
he is said to have painted a Madonna. There are point.s of 
colour in the boy’s dress which arc very rich and beautiful; 
but wo are surprised to find the scene is an English meadow 
on a bleak April morning, instead of a sunny Italian pas¬ 
ture, and Titian himself, whose face is expressive, resem¬ 
bling a delicate English boy, witli dcad-purplc complexion ; 
the general result in colour is of course chilly and dull. 
We contrast these pictures, because in the one the artist has 
taken an English subject, in which the colour errs, if at all, 
in excess; while the other, dealing with an Italian subject, 
gives us English characteristics, and exaggerates them on 
the reverse side. The truest and most thoroughly English 
pictures here are three by Mr. Ilook, A.K.A., who has 
outdone himself this year; No. 1(10, “A Signal on the 
Horizon” calls a pilot from his look-out station, near a cot¬ 
tage built against a cliff, whence he is sighting the signal 
from a homeward-bound ship; his hai'dy clear-eyed son 
waits but the order to join him in their boat and proceed to 
her. Far below the tide breaks sharply on the shingle, and 
on the deep green sea there is a fresh breeze which might 
bo fancied lifting one’s own hair. No. 278, “A Widow’s 
Son going to Sea” has just parted from her, and stoops to 
cast loose the mooring-chain of a boat in which to leave ; 
his face is from her, but we see signs of manly grief 
upon it. The artist has made a point by the introduction 
of a child swimming a toy-boat in the green waters of the 
creek, whoso deep colour reflects the shore. No. 541, “ The 
Ship-boy’s Letter” has come to his home far inland, where 
the sun lies in broad light on meadows and trees. A sturdy 
labourer listens to his wife reading the missive, with out- 
looking 03 'es, as if the simple detail brought before him, in¬ 
stead of those green fields, broad rolling waters, and in jdace 
of the wind-shaken trees, the balancing rig of a ship. Ilis 
face, her face,—indeed all the faces, all the actions, all the 
colour, in each of these pictures,—are perfect and delightful. 
In colour thej’^ arc masterly studies, fur the artist has 
evinced his^ knowledge of the gi-eat secret in that quality— 
intense variety and a system of counterbalances; tlio green 
trees are of intensely varimis greens, as in nature, and chro¬ 
matic echoes occur throughout. One feels personally in¬ 
debted to .Mr. Hook for these pictures, they arc so whole¬ 
some, fresh, and new. 

Of a difiTerent scene, but perhaps in equally perfeet fool¬ 
ing, is Mr. F. E. Pickcrsgill’s (A.R.A.) “ Orsino and Viola,” 
Ttnelfth Night, No. 87. The lady has declared her love in 
^eiled words, and the unsuspecting duke questions her; she 
stands in an attitude of ineffable modesty against a garden- 
chair, in which ho is seated; on her pure pale faee is a clear 
reflection, which lights up for us its exquisite expression 
and delicate pallor. Here, as in the play, we care little for 
the duke, except for her sake; yet the artist has hardly 
done him the justice ho might; nevertheless this is by far the 
finest picture he has produced, and never was there a more 
excellent' illustration to Shakspere’s most perfect work. Mr. 
Frith, B.A., has only two small pictures, “Kate Niokleby 
at Madame Mautilini’s,” and “ A London Flower-Girl.” He 


is reserving himself, wo believe, for another exhibition; 
when we hope to see some worthy rival of his great picture 
of last year. Mr. Egg’s (A.R-A.) picture. No. 331, “ Scene 
I from he returns after the battle of Wynendel, 

and is decorated by the hand of’Trix, who, in her^ grand’ 
artificial way, is kneeling before him; the sarcastic and 
grinning dowager looks on amusedly, while behind is his 
“ dear mistress” in the agony of jealousy. Esmond him¬ 
self, drawn up stiffly, is precisely the man we thought lum 
to be. The colour in this work is a little hot and heavy, 
but not uup.ardouably so; indeed, far greater faults would 
bo redeemed by the solid and valuable qualities of the 
picture, which is the first illustration we remember to have 
met with of Mr. Thackeray’s famous historical novel. It 
may bo, that expecting so much from Mr. Leslie, wo are dis¬ 
appointed with No. 213, “ Sir Roger do Covorloy in Church.” 
The modern master of pictorial humour is scarcely equal to 
himself in this; it really has the fault of chalky colour in 
excess, and contains nothing strikingly new in character. 
The staring half-dozy baby held by a girl at the side is as 
natural as Leslie only can paint. Mrs. E. M. Ward’s little 
picture. No. 122, “ God save the Queen” (a music-lesson), 
although rather coarse in colour, has much character in it. 
The same may be said of No. 27, by Miss Solomon, except¬ 
ing that the latter deals with far higher character. No 299, 
“Nameless and Friendless” (a young lady selling drawings 
at a fashionable printseller’s), promises much from the ar¬ 
tist, Miss Osborne. 

0. W. (!o]ic, R.A., contributes “Departure of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,” No. 50.2, which, to us, has a displeasing conven¬ 
tionality of design, a clnalkiness of colour, and general gray 
texture about it, that, despite some fine expressive heads, 
renders it not very satisfactory as a whole." His “Breakfast- 
time,” No. 173, pleases us far more, both in colour and 
force: it shows a mother giving a lump of sugar to a 
I child, whose expression is capital. We have seldom seen 
I a picture by the artist we liked better than this. No. 562, 
A. Solomon’s single ])icturc, “ Wailing for the Verdict,” is 
an admirable subject admirably painted. We most heartily 
congratulate Mr. Solomon upon rising from the ranks of 
genre painters. This picture, in spite of the painful nature 
of its subject, is so manly and unaffected, evinces throughout 
such deep feeling, that we cannot but especially invite the 
reader’s attention to it. “In Time of War,” No. 532, ,T. 
Archer, although in colour strangely black and cold, is in 
design and expression most admirably true. AVe shall look 
with interest for the future productions of this young Scotch 
artist. Mr. F. Goodall, A.K.A., surpasses himself in No. 
364, having introduced considerable vigour into the de¬ 
sign of the dancers'in “The Wedding-Dance, Brittany.” 
The colour therein, although vastly improved, cannot be 
said to be natural. Mr. F. Stone, A.R.A., in No. 355, “ Bon 
jour. Messieurs!” has risen to real humour and character. 
A French payaanne, witili the wickedest of eyes, who is 
riding in a cart with others, salutes the spectators in the 
words above. This picture is bright and light, and the faces, 
although somewhat out of drawing, are admirably expressive. 
Mr. Ranklcy, in No- 127, on old subject of a dame-school, 
shows gi'cat improvement in execution, solidity, and colour; 
yet wo must regret not to see more novelty of character in tho 
work. Neither of Mr. Wallis’s pictures, though exhibiting 
his usual excellent choice of subject, are quite worthy of tho 
painter of “ Chatterton,” both being black and heavy. No. 
501, “Montaigne in his Library dictates to Mademoiselle do 
Gouvnay,” has great character and expression in the heads, 
force of light and shade, and powerful tone; this last is, how¬ 
ever, overdone. The same occurs in No. 468, “A Sculptor’s 
Workshop, Stratford-on-Avon, 1617,” carving the bust of 
Sbakspere: tho bust itself, which is placed between tho 
figures, casts no reflections upon them, as so large a mass of 
white could not fail to do. The effect of the picture is ruined 
by this. A little girl in the doorway is full of character. No. 
568, “ Infancy,” J. Sant, a child just wakened, lying in bed, 
is very worthy of him, and more naturalistic than usual. 
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No. 89, “A Syrian Soheik,” by J. Lewis, has morp appa¬ 
rent finish than real thoughtful care about it. Men in that 
climate get a swarthy purpleness of tint very diflferent from 
the embrowned floridity of this worthy, who is so remark¬ 
ably clean in Shin and dress that ho might have be^ painted 
from an English gentleman. No. 226, “ A Prison-window, 
Sevilla,” and No. 448, “Charity, Sevilla,” by J. Phillip, 
are evidently most faithful renderings of Spanish character; 
the latter, whore a padri passes heedless of a beggar’s aj)- 
poal, is full of force and rich sombre colour. Wo rejoice to 
see moro than usual motive in those pictures, which are in¬ 
deed worthy of the painter’s high talents. Mr. Poole’s 
(A.R.A.) single picture. No. .891, “A Field Convonticlo,” 
exhibits the artist’s brilliant, vigorous, but eccentric colour, 
and that power of design wherein none surpass him, but 
which he seldom seems to care to work out. Mr, Armitage’s 
picture (moat unsuitably placed). No. 1021, “ Souvenir of 
Scutari,” representing a number of Turkish women, with his 
ordinary hi-o.id and powerful design, appears very deficient 
in colour., No. 1004, by E. Eagles, is very far inferiot to his 
work in the Exhibition of British Artists. Mr. M. Ilalli- 
day’s picture, “The Sale of a Heart,” No. 663, a capital 
inodern subject, shows groat improvement in effect and 
oxeentivo power over “The Measuring for the Wedding- 
ring,” of last year. It contains some good solid painting, 
and much character; its defieicncics arc a want of real 
scientific colour and beauty of feature; the design, too, ap¬ 
pears to h.avc been hardly thought over enough, or why do 
wc have the back of a man’s coat amongst tho most promi¬ 
nent objects? A similar want of real colour is observable, 
in Mr. Harwell’s “Adopting a Child,” No. 614; an excel¬ 
lent subject, well told, forcible, and expressive. The child’src- 
luctancc to part from its mother is doubtless heightened by 
the unsavoury appearance of its future patrons. Wo look 
for much from Mr. Barwell. 

Mr. .1. Clark’s picture at the British Institution de.scrvodly 
attracted considerable attention (“The dead Babbit”); his 
work hero. No. 616, “The sick Child,” is even more worthy 
of it, showing grc.at iinprovorncnt in execution, superior 
finish, at least equal character, .and a power of rctidering 
expression which few artists ever surpass. The scene is a 
labourer’s cottage ; he nurses the ailing little one, while the 
mother is coaxing it to take some food; tho little thing's 
face, with its expression of tearful languid nausea, remind 
one of Wilkie. The picture partakes of that artist’s fault— 
dullness of colour. AVo do not mean to insinuate tho slightest 
charge of plagiarism by saying this, but merely point out an 
only defect. No. 309, W. Nicol, “ Cottage Interior—Women 
ironing,” is another picture of similar qualities, which well 
merits observation. No. 133, .T. D. Luard, “A Welcome | 
Arrival,” of a chest from Engl.and in a hut before .Sebastopol, 
shows that the receiver has opened his treasures, .and amongst 1 
them finds a miniature-case, which, after a hasty glance, he 
conceals ; two other olRccrs arc standing by with well-bred 
inattention. This picture has moat valuable qualities—solid 
execution, truth of detail, with all the interest arising there¬ 
from, and great judgment in rendering expression. We like 
to look upon such a work as this; it is so manly, frank, 
and English. No. 188, “Thoughts of the Future,” E. Oar- 
rick, a young mother looking at her child asleep, exhibits a 
peculiar truth of light and shade, exquisitely firm textures 
(how rare this quality!), and a broad sobriety of colour, which 
single the artist out of the crowd here as a painter of great 
promise. No. 996, “ Wmting for the Stagc-coach—Seven¬ 
teenth Century,” is so true to its period that tho artist has 
wrought in the manner of that age very successfully. It 
represents a Puritan lady with her son in a tavern, wherein 
is a kind of Roger Wildrake, whose boisterous civilities are 
not very welcome to his companions. This is ono of those 
executive singularities which, like thenolour in Mr. Eagles’ 
picture in Suffolk Street, arise from time to time to astonish 
us with the wilful eccentricity of the artist. Gerard Dow 
might have painted this, as Giulio 'Romano, could ho have 
drawn so well, that by Mr. Eagles. L. L. 


DESTINY UNCERTAIN. 


Gracefully shy is yon gazelle. 

And are those eyes, so clear, so mild. 

Only to shine upon a wild. 

Or bo reflected in a shallow well ? 

Ah, who can tell ? 

If she ggows tamer, who shall pat 
Her neck ? who wreathe tho flowers around ? 
Wlio give the name ? who fence tho gi-ound ? 
Pondering theso things, a grave old dervish sat 
And sigh’d, “Ah, who can tell ?” 

WALTF,n Savaok Laxdoii. 


THE MOTHER. 


lI.vNATUH.tL mother, 

AVho’vc hastened to smother 
Whatever is fairest and fondest in child; 

In Hell's bitter water 

You’ve plunged your own daughter. 

Nor have w'cpt when she wept nor have smiled when she smiled. 

AVhen sorrows assail ymi 
AVho then will bewail j'ou ? 

Tho true and the tender for ever is gone. 

Unnatural mother 1 
Ah, never another 

Will love you or mourn you .as she would Inave done. 

♦ Walter Ravaoe Landou. 




[The Editors of the National AIaoa/.ink c.uinot return miavailahlo 
Papers, except in caHee whore it may aeom deKlrahle to comimiiiicHte 
with the writers.] 


Fra Anoei.ico da Fikhole was born in tho year 1387, and 
became a Dominican monk. He was ono of those beings 
who seem to pass through human nature without entirely 
belonging to it; an ethereal and beautiful soul, pure as his 
own dreams of .angels, and with no passion but that of 
worship for the loveliest and brightest things. He painted 
only from tho love of beauty and the impulse of piety. He 
received no money or other recompense for his immortal 
works. He began every picture with prayer; he painted 
his Madonnas on his knce.s. IIo believed his hand to be 
guided by inspiration, and altered nothing that ho had done. 
His famous picture of tlio “Ijast .Tudgment,” hanging near 
tho western end of tho'south wall at Manchester, has suf¬ 
fered a good deal by time; it is, indped, between four and 
five hundred years old, but though somewhat faded in 
colour, all the beauty of the design remains unimpaired. 
Tho grace of tho forms is altogether wonderful. One hardly 
sees any where an attitude of surpassing beauty of which 
tho prototype or the suggestion is not to bo found hero in 
its highest form of delicate refinement. 

In the upper part of the picture, Christ sits enthroned, 
pronouncing the final words, “ Come, ye blessed”—"Depart, 
ye cursed.” The artist, with characteristic tenderness, h^ 

1 turned His face towards the danjned, and given it an exprw 
siou of divine sorrow rather th.an anger. Below, on one side, 
dhc angels are welcoming the just; on the other, the infernal 
fires break tbrough.the floor; savage claws are stretched up 
through them from the hidden gulf, and demons drive the 
wicked to their doom. The great charm of the picture is, 
as might be expected, on the angelic side. There is no end 
to the beauty of these forms, "rhe Madonna sitting above, 
with her raised hands and pale-lilao robe; the angel in 
lilac and gold, on the same side, standing upon a cloud; tHe 
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saint Icnecling in tlie foreground, again in lilac, which is 
clearly the painter’s favourite colour; the angel with the crim¬ 
son roh(!, and that marvellous saint in yellow, whom ho 
loads by tlio. hand, and who stretches her own hand with 
such infinite grace and sweetness towards apother of her 
companions; the modest, happy, girlish figure in red, be¬ 
hind her; and, in the crowd below, the greetings of newly- 
risen friends;—n.ll these arc matchless and indescribable. 

In the comer, on the otlicr side, is a representation of 
Dante’s Hell, with Satan sitting near the bottom, a huge 
black monster, imuiching.Tudas Iscariot; by the heels, how¬ 
ever, instead of tlie hnad. The wicked are tortured by devils 
very like iipes, who set about tbeir work in a most business¬ 
like mamicT, pnll their victims by the hair with relentless 
_ vigour, and pour molten metal down their throats with de¬ 
cided gusto. 

Now tlie spirit of Italian art is felt Ibrongli the whole of 
this fijic picture. It i.s not, and is not designed to be, in anj' 
respect, a credible representation of a isissiblo event. The 
event as represented has been sejjarated from all c.xtcrnal re¬ 
lations. It could happen only in an imaginary world. The, 
scene has no locality and no jicccs.sories; the forms and 
faces of the blessed arc jairc. and lovely, but they are those 
of abstract essences, not of men and women rising from the 
grave. There i.s no tlningbt in tlicjii, no iiassion, and lilUe 
character. They have a beauty, perfect of its kind, but one 
secs they b.ave always bad it and will never have any other, 
’file wicked, on tlie other side, are is>t less ideal sliajies. 
They typify forni.s of angni.sb : they bite their hands ; they 
fasten on each other’s lips; they tear their hair and their 
flesh ; lint the despair or upovy of a ix-al human soid Is not 
seen among tboni. 

’On the opposite wall bafigs the. alt.ar-pieeo of Hilbert 
and .Tolm Van Kyck. It is a copy only, and it represents 
but a p.art of the original; but it is suflicientiy excellent to 
satisfy the nnprorcssional. The original picture was )i:i.inted 
for the •clnireh of St. .lidm at (Tbcnt. It was very large, 
and was one of tliose altar-pieces, painted in nuuiy coinpart- 
incnts, whose wings fold over tlie eentro, and liave ])ioturc.s 
on both sides. Tlio gi'eat work itself has been divided and 
dispersed. Tlie lowest part of it was destroyed. 'J'liis eoji^-, 
wliieh comprises .all tlie central eonipartments, was long- in 
tlie chapel of the Town Hall at Ghent, and was carried away 
by the Kreneh, at the end of the last ccnlnry. The two 
brothers Van I'lyek were contemporaries of Pra Angelico. 
The subject of their ga-and picture, is tUc “Atonement,” 
inu.stratcil liy the worship of the Lamb, sixiken of in the 
book of Kevela.tion. 'I'hcre ai-e two rows of panels. 'J'lie 
upper row has seven. Of these, the centre paiud represents the 
'rrinity in the person of the Father, avlio sits, crowned with 
the tripin crown, and furnished with every emblem,of regal 
jiowcr. Next to Him, on either side, are the Madonna and 
•Tolm the llaptist; beyond them, two choirs of angels, and ' 
on the outer panels, the figures of Adam and F.ve. In the 
row.below, the Lamb is worshipped by saints and angels 
among the bowers of I’aradise. 

The Madonna of Vim Eyek is a great and remarkahlo 
creation. She sits in glory. Unliko the, lirmlonnas of other 
painters, she has a book in her hand, and she is reading. 
Her attitude is inexpressibly beautiful. It combines the 
dignity of a queen with Hie grace ofn woman and tlie sini- 
plioity of a little child. Her face is noble, tliongldfal, lov. 
able, and pure ; a rich warm woman’s face, in wliieh human 
^lature is glorified hut not a jot of it destroyed. Compare her 
^'ith Fiesolo’s dream. She is not, indeed she could hardiy 
he, more Iwautifni in external form; but the one embodies 
an ide.a, and tlio other a life; one is exactly fitted for the 
(Scene she appears in, and for nothing else, the other may 
live and move wherever tliere are life and metion. Van 
Eyck has gloried in his Madonna, as well lie might. He has 
clotiicd her in -a magnificent robe of the deepest blue, and 
put perhajis the most splendid and appropriate crown that 
was ever painted on her long fair liair. Her forehead and 
('VPS express what ivas suggested by her occupation. She 


is ths Queen of Heaven, but she is not therefore destined to 
lire for ever in a single thought, and be the type of a single 
sentiment. She roods with interest and self-absorption, 
eVen while the now covenant is being procljimod; and the 
act itself, while it fills her with lifelike reality, adds very 
much to the impression of royal state and serene beatitudo 
intended to be conveyed. 

The figure of John the Baptist is on the other side. It 
is grave and noble. Ho also has a book in bis hand, but lie 
is not reading. Ilis mi8.sion has been to bear witness, and 
ho retains his character. God speaks. The book is forgot¬ 
ten. Ho raises his prophet’s hand, and appears to repeat 
to the multitude below the words that issue from the throne. 
The choral angels on one side, those with musical instru¬ 
ments on the other, and St. Cecilia at the organ, with her 
rapt face and gorgeous robe, are wonderfully true and living. 
The naked forms of Adam and Eve contrast strongly with 
the rest. Eve, who has an apple in her hand, is positively 
ugly. Adam looks half-starved. Ho might bo forgiven 
now for eating apples, or any thing that happened tt> come 
in his way. But they stand tlicro as the representatives of 
human sin, and the painter has been right in taking away 
their beauty. The moral is made the more ptn-feet by the 
fact that Eve in feature i.s not unlike tlie, divine Madonna. 
It is only the ex'pression of guiit and shame that has 
changed her beauty to deformity. 

On the panels underneath, the Lamb, shedding His blond 
into a cup of gold, is the central figure. Its treatment illus¬ 
trates very curiously the J'ahiter's love of reality, carried, 
in tliis case, douhtle.ss to exce.ss. The lamb itself cannot, 
under any treatment, he more than a symbol; and an Italian 
master would liave made it so. Not so Van Eyek. He has 
drawn a stout., spirited, imt not particularly spiritual, ani¬ 
mal. A manly tlanight, hut too mundane for the snliject. 
How nohli!, however, are the four group.s of worshippers, 
approaching from tiie four corncr.s of the picture, through 
those heautil'ul groves, with tlio towers of the happy city, 
tile bright liorizoii, and the blue line of hills, liehind them ! 
See how those censei-s swing from the hands of the angels ; 
observe the eharaeter and life of all the faces, from poets to 
monks, from the delicacy of an Italian Clirist to the strengtii 
of a Gothic soldier! Hero is a ho.ad like Shakspcre’.s, be¬ 
hind one of the foremost figures; here the profile of an 
apostle, kneeling in front. Of these four group.s, three are 
compo.sed of men, the fourtli only of women ; an unfair pro- 
piortion, one might think. There is a poetie instinct, how¬ 
ever, in tlie artist’s arrangement even here. Manly virtue 
presents itself to his mind in difl'erciit and separable fonns; 
that of woman as .an indivisible glory. He has led his 
female saints down one of the riche.st avenues, and the palms 
they carr^’ in tlieh- hands, unlike tlioso borne by the other 
sex, are himinons and ethereal. 

The side panels of this division are full of tho same fine 
human nature, the horsemen on the left especially. Two 
of thorn arc traditionally known as portraits of tho painters 
themselves. On the right, fit. Christo))lier loads tho way in 
his well-known red mantle. Ho is a favourite with tho 
Oennan soliool. Tlicir instinct draws them to him; and 
tho fact is a significant one. There arc several representa¬ 
tions of him on this northern wall; one, small hut capital, 
by Albert Durer; another, very noble, on tho right-hand 
leaf of Momling's Triptych. 

Leaving this great altar-piece, which, indeed, we have 
not half described, we cross over to the beautiful “ Biposo” 
of Fra Bartolommeo. Ho was born a hundred years after 
Hubert Van Eyek; was tho student of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and the friend of Raphael; a pious monk, and, like Fiosole, 
of the Dominican order. The Virm'n sits under a pome¬ 
granate-tree, with a palm behind; the infant Christ on lier 
knee is giving tlie cross to the infant John. Joseph sits 
close by, under tho palm-leaves, looking gravely at tho 
children. In the distance, behind, the Holy Family are seen 
pursuing their journey ; one of the quaitit attempts so often 
mado by the old jjaintors to represent two consooitive%vonts 
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in a «ingle ctnnpocitioD. Xh«re i« a curious eiuuuple of this 
on the opposite wall, in Van Eyck's pictqse of “Moses and 
the Eurning Busk." Fr* Bartolommeo's picture is a rich 
and lovely piece of idealism, -His Virgin—^sweet, tender, 
and paasicmless—is made expressly to rest by the wayside,- 
and for no otlier purpose: tUe wayside itself came into ex¬ 
istence solely for her to rest in; it is no spot on earth; she 
sits neither ^ grass nor sand. The pilm and the pome- 
granato have their roots in mellow tints; ht soil for purely 
ethereal trees. It is the same with all the figures, and with 
the whole composition. The beauty is very great, the 
effect unquestionable; but they belong not to things, but 
to abstractions. 

Nearly opposite hangs Mabuse's “Adoration of the 
Kings." The contrast is so. immense, one could almost 
laugh nt it. Mabuse has not confined himself, as Fra Bar¬ 
tolommeo has done, to tho drawing of merely human forms. 
The most striking objects in his picturo'aro the three won¬ 
derful angels making obeisance in tho air, and flights of 
Bupetnatural beings come flocking downwards towards the 
fine ruin, in the midst of which he places his Madonna. Yet 
the whole is pei’fectly lifelike, and mechanically possible. 
It rein’csents no abstraction. The artist saw the vision as 
it might exist on this very earth. The rest is in the same 
spirit. ITis Virgin's faeu is grave and fine; she holds her 
child with the pride of a living mother. A fold in the hem 
of her roho shows that she wears serviceable shoes and 
nnder-clotlics. WKit a face is given to the kneeling king; 
what solicitude it expresses, and how well it contrasts with 
tho lialf-Kthiopian features of his stolid royal brother 1 The 
didails ai'e ifll those of ordinary life: a little dog eiijoys him¬ 
self in front with a bone he hj|a found ; another, less fortu¬ 
nate, sits gloomy and eernivorous in the corner; there is .1 
donkey behind, eating the weeds at the foot of the ruined 
wail; and flowers, such as bear eecd after their kind, spring 
up from tile broken pavement. At first sight, the picture 
is nothing like so beautiful a.s Bartolommeo's, but you may 
look at it for an hoii]- with coiitinuaily increasing pleasure; 
while tho Italian tells all at once, and hides nothing behind. 
The one makes this .actual world interesting; tho other for¬ 
gets it, and tnke.s you out of it. Perhaps this is the sum 
of all the difference between northern and southern art. 



ECCENTRICITIES OF LONDON LIFE, 

By STEPHEN HUNT. 


The Busker. 

The individual commonly known by this tohriqwt is an 
itinerant reciter, vocalist, conjurer, buffoon, or otlier species 
of stage-exhibitor, whose subsistence depends upon the pre¬ 
carious patronage lie receives from the visitors at fairs, 
r^es, tea-gardens, taverns, and public-houses. His avoca¬ 
tion is strictly peripatetic; and hence he takes his title from 
the_ short boot, or “buskin," which has been a common 
article of stage-apparel—one of the most indispensable of an 
actor's properties—ever since the earliest days of the drama. 

Possibly ho is a young provincial actor out of an engage¬ 
ment, destitute alike of money and friends; or he may bo 
an outcast from a homo whore his follies and vices have ren¬ 
dered him untearable. Incapable of application to any busi- 
ness pursuit (if he has ever been taught any), impatient of 
restraint, and unhappily ^fted with some peculiar .talent 
fitting him for the stage, or adapted for a still more vagrant 
mode of life, ho plunges into a career that will most likely 
oxcludo the possibility of his ever gaining a social position 
of tlio least pretensions to respecti^hty, unless, indeed, 
after years, of suffering, ho is found to ho endowed with 
extraordinary abilities. 

ITie London busker,—^osi frequently a reciter or vo¬ 


calist,—-commonly secludes himself in his miserable lodging 
during the day, l^guiliag the'time either by studying new 
songs and recitations, or reviving bis recollection of old 
ones. About eight or nine o'clock in the evening ho pre¬ 
pares to leave home, first by cleaning his boots; on opera¬ 
tion which, if wanting proper implements, he manages 
to achieve with an old nail-brush. Then be puts on a 
clean collar, made, most likely, of paper, and ingeniously 
pricked round with a pin to imitate the work of a needle. 
If very particular as to bis appearance, ‘lie adds to this a 
clean shirt^ront, or, with a hit of chalk or whitening, im¬ 
parts, to the dirty one a candle-light semblance of purity. 
Having completed his toilet by applying a few drops of ink 
to the darns in his coat, and also to the little bits of white 
stocking that peep pertinaciously through the cracks in his 
boots, he sallies forth to collect the pence on which he de¬ 
pends, not only for his supper that night, but for subsistence 
during the morrow. His first object is to discover where 
he can make his bow to good audiences; and for this pur- 
l>osc he goes about prying in at tho parlour-windows of 
taverns and public-houses, or, if foiled by tho closeness of 
the blinds, slopping to listen for the sound of voices. Tho 
reading of a newspaper aloud drives him av/ay at once, but 
hearty laughter affords him mSst gratifying encouragement. 
Assuming the uouQdeiit air of a customer, lie passes the 
landlord at the bar, glances at the company as he enters 
tile coffee-room, and either sits quietly down and calls for 
a glass of ale (if he happens to have a few pence in his 
pocket); or, taking advantage of the observation his entrance 
has attracted, immediately addresses the company, hat in 
hand, with, “ Gentlemen, would you liko to hear a song or 
recitation this evening ?” Most probably there is no answer. 
“ Gentlemen,” continues the busker, with a smile of confi¬ 
dence, “silence, it is said, gives consent, therefore I will 
make an attempt to amuse you and lest any body thoulcl 
speak, he commences a song or recitation directly; then 
another; and then, availing himself of one of tho little cir¬ 
cular trays on the tabic, he goes round the room collecting 
his pence, thanks his audience, bows, and exits; unless, in¬ 
deed, some very good-natured person should patronise him 
by calling for a particular .song, when, with the chance of 
fresh company dropping in, ho will probably give an hour's 
entertainment very profitably. This, however, is one of the 
most agreeable scenes during his noctunial wanderings, in 
tho course of which he is always liable to be insulted and 
expelled by the landlord, or thwarted in the success of his 
appeal to the guests by tho stern and imperative “ no” of 
some one among them whose temper has perhaps become 
unusually acidulated by a touch of indigestion. 

Borne of these unfortunate beings are not only very 
pleasing singers, but gifted with a skill in music that en¬ 
ables them to accompany themselves very creditably, even 
mi such ail imperfect instrument as the accordion; while, 
for a solo, they will astonish you with the overture to 
'I’eMi or Lodoiaia, cither on a pigmy trumpet or penny 
whistle. During tho winter season, when the evenings are 
long, they will pick up as much ns fifteen shillings a-week 
in Loudon, liaving discovered, by experimental visits, the 
houses where they are certain to find indulgent laiidjords 
and liberal audiences. During the summer they frequent 
fairs, races, ship-launches, and other largo assemblies, sub¬ 
urban and provincial. Ill the palmj' days of Smithfield 
and Greenwich fairs, the busker invariably reaped an abun¬ 
dant harvest at those scenes of revelry. . — 

Though generally realising a bare subsistence, and lift¬ 
ing. a career of obscurity, there have been some of the fra¬ 
ternity who, possessing peculiar talent, have attained short¬ 
lived celebrity and comparative aflSucnco, both, however, 
proving equally ephemeral. Gouffe, the monkey-imitator, 
who.sa name always drew crowded audiences at the London 
minor, .aud major provincial, theatres, was indebted for his 
introduction on the stage to the proprietor of an eatahlUli- 
ment on the 8urrey.aide of the water, who happened to wit¬ 
ness bis feats of agility in climbing about the walla and 
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. nmniiig rowd the mpul^gB of a spacihvut apArtment at a 
iavem 5^ the Blackfiiar^ iMad. -Qn trial, ho waa found to 
acquit hintsclf ntiil b'etter, ;ndt oqljt on ^ ^tage, but in the 
cir^b of boxes and gailarjr, xrhere hia monkey-mimicry was 
■ Airther tested by proaonto of.nula, apples, and oranges, 
T»hich ho dejnoiishedin » style Of the mostperfect baboonery, 
, Thus, instead of thu few ahilKngs per week he had boon in 
the habit uf picking jup at a huskfir, he soon found himself 
in the regular reqpipt of as many pounds, to say nothing of 
the very, handsome sums occasionally realised by benefits. 

Sharpe, the ventriloquist, also commonced his career .as 
a busker, and was sn successful that he collected as much 
as fifteen shillings per night, and was obliged to have a 
trustworthy person with him to carry his halfpence. Sub¬ 
sequently ho received 'a mnnificoiit salary at the Cider 
Collars, and other places of public entertainment; and, dur¬ 
ing the .Slimmer, could always command a lucrative engage, 
ment at any provincial theatre. Ho was the son of a farmer, 
and when quite a child evinced a romarkahlc talent for 
imitating the cacklings. Growings, bleatings, barkings, 
noigliiiigs, brayings, and other peculiar utterances of the 
animals in his father’s farm- 3 'ard. Long practice rendered 
him perfect in the entire range of ventriloqnial mimicry. 
A dehut at any one of the principal theatres or assembly- 
rooms in I.ondon would doubtless have raised him at once 
to a high rank in public patronage, ond might speedily 
have afforded a comfortable independence; but a very 
different fate .attended him. Owing cither to the injurious 
effect produced physically by the perpetual practice of ven¬ 
triloquism, or as the natural consequence of late hours, 
constant cxcitciiient, and excessive conviviality, his mind 
became affected, and he died in Bedlam, a raving maniac, 
leaving his wife and family in the most abject dostitntiou. 
It has hoen said ly those who were intimate with him in 
the zenith of his prosperity, that the tricks he pbayed on 
board stcam-bo.ats, at places of public resort, and among 
strangers generally, by the cry of an infant, the yelping of 
a dog, a facetious remark from the most staid-looking person 
in company, or some other imposition of harmless fun, were 
suflieiently nunierous, varied, and amnsing to have formed 
a volume quite as attractive os the popular work of Valen¬ 
tine Vox. 

One of Sh.arpe’s very intimate friends, and possessing, 
perhaps, more genuine talent in another line, was Neavirian, 
a fellow of infinite jest, whoso hursts of facotiousness and 
displays of mimicry, in addition to his talent as a comic 
singer, were always wont to “ set the tables in a roar.” 
He was the son of a tradesman in the vicinity of Covent 
Garden; a man so well known, and of such unexceptionable 
reputation, that his n.anie stands most honourably enrolled 
in the parochial rocoi-ds of Saint—No matter what, inas¬ 
much as they would not bo found to contain the name of 
*'Newman,” which was merely an assumption of the son, to 
prevent liis family from knowing his degraded position. 

He was one of those rollicking spirits who delude them- 
■ selves with the idea that the world is all sunshine, the 
exuberance of their vivaoity not allowing them to think 
seriously about any thing. Sights that would bring tears 
. into the eyes of others throw them into convulsions of 
laughter; and the experience in their own persons of what 
people commonly regard as misery, is, to thoir conceptions, 
nothing more than a pleasing dilemma or amusing catas¬ 
trophe. They pass their lives in laughter, and die with a 
mat on their lips. 

* In catching and portraying personal peculiarities, New¬ 
man was, in hie humble sphere, without a rival. His imita¬ 
tions, of the London actors ospecially, were perfect. The 
•Xoioe of each was no sooner heard than it was greeted with 
a laugh of recognition, while the step, gesture, and peouliari- 
ties of attitude rendered the impersonation complete in all 
but the expression of the countenance. Of Liston, however, 
he managed to give a complete portrait, by puffing out his 
cheeks, and giving to his nose a slight curve upwards, with 
a piece of thread so fine as to be imperceptible at a distance. 


Seated at a tsUe, asid leaning forward in one of Liston’s 
assumptions of mystificatioh, with a candle on each side of 
him, there was a Vivid resemblance, quite equal to and far 
more striking" than qny thing which could have been pro¬ 
duced by the pencil jof an artist. For this, and his imita¬ 
tions of the rest of the London actors,—Kean, Young, Kllis- 
ton, Komble, Jones, Harley, Terry, Meadows, and othcr.s, 
Twho then oompos/d the galaxy of dramatic talent,—he was 
well known to the frequenters of Offley’s, tlio Cider Cellars, 
Coal Hole, and other houses of nocturnal resort among the 
” fast men” of the day. The manager of the Birmingham 
Theatre offered him an engagement, for his imifations alone, 
at five pounds per week, clear of travelling expousos; hut he 
was then in too ill-health to accept it. After several months’ 
suffering, under a most painful internal malady, he died in 
extreme poverty and wretchedness in a misorahhi lodging 
at Cow Cross,—“ the last,” as he said, '' of all his cros-ses.” 

Among that dlass of buskers who depend upon tlicir 
talent for recitations, and commonly find mueli better en¬ 
couragement in the country than in Ijoudoii, there h.avo 
been some extraordinary instances of downfall from a higher 
sphere. One was that of an actor nanied Comerl'ord, many 
years the impersonator of minor characters at Drury I.aiu! 
Tlieatro. During the latter part of his life he travelled 
about the provinces, reciting the most cfl’ective soliloquies 
from the works of our best dramatists, or going through eutiro 
scones, and sometimes the whole five acts at once.—as an 
entertainment before schools and private parties—of an^' 
play that might be called for. The modulation of lii.s voice, 
to suit the different characters, was excellent, (except in 
juvenile parts. Ho could not imit.atc properly' tlic sliarji 
shrill voice of 3 'outh; and it is related of him that, find¬ 
ing, one night, while reciting Doxiylae, he was creating 
disapprobation by the exaggerated intonations of his Nor- 
val, he called one of the schoolbo 3 '.s to him, and, having no 
copy of the play for the lad to read from, he gave all tlio 
speeches himself, in the third person, thus: 

" Tins young gentleman’s name is Norval. On the Grnm;>ian liill.s 
His father feeds his fiocks ; a fioigal swain, 

Whoso constant care is to Inorease his store, 

And keep his only son—this young gentleman—at homo. ” 

Poor follow! if he had had somebody to keep him .at homo 
too, it might have saved him fromedying in a workhouse. 

Such, indeed, or something akin to it, is the nsu.al fate of 
the fraternity, with very few exceptions ; that, for instance, 
of—not an actor, but an omoteur busker—alatecminentcoun- 
sel,,who waa an excellent mimic, and being in his younger 
days of ratlicr unsettled and thoughtless li.ahit.s, and enter- 
taining an extreme repugnance to the profession for wiiicli 
Ids father had Iiad him educated, lie left his home, and tra¬ 
velled the country as a busker, in company with an ac¬ 
quaintance who possessed some talent as a vocalist. The 
reverses they experienced wore at one period so extreme, 
that they had only one pair of trousers hetwoen them, .and 
the future counsellor laid in bed while his friend went out 
singing. IJJtiraately he entered the legal profession, through 
the generous help of one of its most distinguished orna¬ 
ments, to whom he was indebted for all the pecuniary as¬ 
sistance such an elevation required for the development of 
his high talent. 

Seriously speaking, the provincial busker would rather 
aspire to the countryman’s smock than the barrister's gown, 
except, perhaps, in mere mimicry. His unfortunate con¬ 
ceit of his talent, combined with an utter inoapaoity for 
the drudgery of dry study, to say nothing of his want of a 
suitable education, are the chief causes of his contentment 
with a precarious subsistence, to obtain which ha is com¬ 
pelled to bo perpetually travelling on foot from one town to 
another, in all hinds of weather', at the average rate of from 
fifteen to twenty miles a day, unless, indeed, he happens to 
get a temporary engagement at some low concert-room. 
“While yet young, his life is out short by a fit of sickness, 
aggravated by destitution, and a pauper’s grave rejects the 
least token that might.revive the memory of his existence. 






A STORY OF A HAUNTKD HOUSK. 

BY HOLME LEE, AUTIIOK OF “ OILDEBT MABSF.NQER," ETC. 

IN T\VEr4VE CHAPTEKS. 

VI.— ^Thb ghobtly Footbtepb. 

On every iuccoeding day throughout the months that 
followed this first visit Laurence Boyston was constant in 
his attendance on Nicholas Drew. He worked with dili¬ 
gence and success, notwithstanding the bright eyes that 
often overlooked him; and the old engraver was pleased and 
satisfied with his pupil. He was enthusiastic himself, and 
ho thought Boyston, under his oold cynicism, had sparks of 
the genial fire too. His coming also gratified Adie; for she 
liked change and variety, of which there was ordinarily but 
little in Nevil’s Court. 

It was not strange that after a while she grew to like 
him, because his manner towards her was impregnated with 
the subtlest flattery. Ho differed essentially from every 
one she knew, in his quiet ways of winning into and an¬ 
swering her unutterod thoughts. He made his mind, as it 
were, chime responsive to hers; he studied her face until 
he understood her feeling ere she could express it; he ob¬ 


served her tastes and distastes, her little whims, weaknesses, 
and vanities, and played upon them with a master-hand, un¬ 
til he could wind and turn her'any way he would, and all 
this without having committed liimself by a single word. 
He went through it like a game of skill, in which the most 
astute must win; while she blushed, and was angry and 
astonished at herself in secret to see how much she was 
giving for nothing—unasked, possibly undesired. 6ho could 
not lay the soothing unction to her heart that Laurence 
Boyston so much as liked her; for if he wore kind, almost 
tender, one day, he would ho cynical and careless the next; 
if his eyeh dwelt on her caressingly one moment, the next 
there came over them that flickering sinister light as of ^ 
cruel thought shining through. 

Nicholas, as they learnt to know each other bettor, began 
to regard him with less favour; why was not apparent; ho 
distrusted him, probably. One dark November night, AcBo 
happened to bo left alone in the room at Nevil’s Court; 
Nicholas had gone out reluctantly on business, and Martha 
had been absent a few days in the country, where she was 
supposed to have gone to nurse her aged mother. girl 
sat idly by the crackling wdod-fire, twirling in her flogers 
the shrivelled relics of the wild white rose, wfaioh she had 
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fetched from it,<! hiding-place to keep to tluMgfats eompaay. 
In her eyes there wa» a deeper atitler expreMion thaii for¬ 
merly, and !i less frequent attiila on to Hpa alao ; hut the 
rich glow of her southern boaotjr hadnot loat A aingle tint. 
Her heart was restless, but not sorrowing. 

Lauroiice lloyston had been there in tiis morning, in his 
pleasanter mood ; and as Adie sat alone by the fire, site was 
thinking within herself how'dull they should be when he 
was gone away. BJie, at least, not Nicholas | for be had 
said tlmt day, with a volicment exprcssion quite unusual to 
him wlien Itoyston Imd loft, "Adie, I do iiot.lilce that man; 
I have belli) doeoived iti himand she had turned away, 
will) a .sliglidy angry flush darkening her brow. If the old 
man had striiek her, it would have pained her less than 
hearing In'm speate thus. For the first time in her life, she 
felt resentful against poor Nicholas,—asifhe had injured 
her; and she let him go out before her passion cooled.. She 
was hrooding over it now, when a sound caused her to raise 
her face and listen intently. In tlni corridor outside tho ; 
wall, tliere went slow, distinct, measured steps ; she could i 
have eonnfed them. Her cheeks blanched, and all the blood j 
ruslicd liaek violently to her heart; Imt she kept her place ] 
within tlie. broad light which tho fire threw out upon the i 
flour. I’lie sicps advanced and reeeded thrice, and died : 
info indistinetness far Iieyond tlio room. Adie's angry ! 
tiionglit.s had been put to flight by tills; she longed exces¬ 
sively for Nicholas's return. A fewmiiintes after, her heart \ 
gave a tliroh of relief, for she heard some person monntingby ^ 
(he outside stairway. ■ Slie rushed to tlic door, and opened 
it in Incste, to admit, not the engraver, but Laurence Boyston. 

“’niei'c is nobody at homo hut myself,” said she, in con¬ 
fusion at his sudden and unexpected appearance. “Grisiia 
lias gone ilowii into the Harliican.” 

She .stood luilding the latch in her hand, ex))ectir)g him 
to dep.art; hut he a<lvanc«d into tiie room, and lifted ins imt 
from his head, saying; 

“Tl is a wet night, Adie; give me an hnnr’s slielter. i 
AVill 1)0 soon ho back again?” 

“ Yes; he promised to hasten as I was alone,” .she replied; 
.and she shut the door, for the wind blew' in ciddly and 
strongiy. 

Itoyston stood by the fire, resting liis arm upon tl;e 
m.antel-shelf; Adie sat down in her old place, secretly wish¬ 
ing that the visit liod been better timed, and feeling an in¬ 
ward conviction that Nicholas would be displeased to find 
his pnpil there at Ins return. 

‘‘What is the matter, Adie?" .asked Boyston gently. 
“Yon look ns il'you had seen a giiost; Bucii.wild eyes and 
pale cheeks!” 

“ I Iiave lienrd the foot.step.s to-niglit,” replied she, look¬ 
ing np in his face. “ 1 was wishing .so inncli tlmt Crrizzie 
would cotfie b.aek when you nrrived, 1 dai'e not he left alone 
again in the house.” . 

" Silly Adie! I thought yon had move ronvage than to 
tromhlo at a soniid. What hann n.an those footsteps do yon ?” 

“Tliey make me nearly sick'witli fear; I should go mad 
if I heard tlieni often; they make my blood cold in my veins; 

] cannot closerilio if. If yon iiad not eorae, I should have 
gone down to Mrs. P.arkes and .Toil until (Irizzio came home.” 

“Now that I am hero, Adie, let ino speak to yon : T have 
a word for your ear alone. Will yon listen In mo, Adie'?'' 
Her oolonr came and wont rapidly, for there was a passion¬ 
ate tendertioKS in liis voice that slio ooiild not mlsnnder- 
.stand ; Imt an instinct of moidcnly reserve wliispered that 
lie ouglil not to liavc sought her clondestincly, and stilled 
the rush of joy to licr heart, fihe drew away iier liand 
.which he had taken, quietly and with’ a certain coldness, 
Imt-sho eonld not shrond tlio lustre in her eyes tliat belied 
thqj'Bpulso. “Adie,” he repeated earnestly,—“Adie, have 
yofivjicver seen my love for yon? is my dear-hope to fail?" 
Thtt ^trangc voice of ids had a truthful ring in it now he 
had left acting. A quick change passed over the girl’aface; 
she, put np her hand to shed back tho long hair from her 
blow, and looked at him—openly, honestly, qnestioningly. 


CkiBW doubt of him nnst hatro crossed her mind then, for he 
drew b«ek bofore to glanoo which expoessed it. “ Adie, if 
I triod yon, it WM hot to spuro myself pain; I could nut 
make my heart a fbotbUi for a girl's caprice,” bo said 
depreeatingly. “I didoot know you until lately, and since 
then you bare been all my thouj^t. Forgive me, Adie, for¬ 
give mo; at loast ifyou d«n^ my lore." 

A thrill ran ftirough Adie’s frame as if a cold wind imd 
breathed upon her, tlmt quick convulsive .shiver whioli is 
said to creep along the nerves when some step passes over 
the spot where our grave is to bo made. She remomhered 
NidKilas's few stem words that morning, and an indcfinahlo 
sensation of frar, pain, and lunging, stole into Iier iicart. He 
taw the (wavering, a:id>was swift io turn it to account. 
■Warm loving words, passionate vows, fell softly, dreamily, 
into the porches of bor ears, aind passed on to llie respunsivo 
heart-cliords making them ail musical with dciigiit; the 
rosy hlusii doepened; the lustrous gloaming eyes grew 
hmnid, and her lips quivered into a confessioin 

“ Then, Adie, you are mine—mine !” cried Boyston ex¬ 
ultant; “you will not let any one separate ns. I love yon 
better than my life, and you must give me the same love ; 
if you love me best of all, you will leave all for me.” Adie 
remembered jKiorNicliolas's kindnesses; and her conscience, 
yet uncalloiiscd, reproached her for deceiving liirn. “Do 
you regret already?” said Iloyston; “do yon fear I cannot 
bold my own? Keep our secret until 1 bid you speak, ami 
all will be well; promise me this." Adie. promised. “1 
shall come te-tnorrow. Now I will leave you, lest Nicholas 
should return. You arc not afraid of the footsteps now, urc 
you?” 

“0, no," she replied siniling. But ho lingered still, 
there were so many warm assurances and farewells to make, 
so many warnings to give; but at last he was gone, and 
Adie sat down again by tlio fire alone. Her mind was in a 
whirl, she saw nothing clearly; one sensation only was dis¬ 
tinct, and that was painful,—-she had given her word t(i de¬ 
ceive jioor oid Niclioias—confiding, honest, old Nicliolas; 
that.was bad; it was wicked. She felt le,s,s happy than 
before l.ainrenoe Boyston had said he loved her; what she 
had coveted so earnestly had brought the tir.st dark stain 
ujioii her coiiscienee. Slie tried to thrust tlie ohtriisive self- 
reproach aside, hut it refused to be bauislied. AViiilo slio 
was thus at war with Iier better genius, the engraver eamo 
in. He had ascended the steps unheard, and appeared before 
her so unexpectedly, that ifhe started and uttered a cry of 
•alarm ; wbieli she explained by saying that slie had heard 
tlie footsteps in the corridor soon after lie had left her, and 
that since every slight noise made her tremhle. 

“ The footsteps ?” repeated Nicliolas in a troubled tone. 

“Yes; they came and went three tinics between llin 
closet and the stairs, and then ceased,” said Adie. 

Tlio old man stood beforo tho fire in Ids wot tartan, 
g.azing sadly into tho red caverns of tho embers. “ They 
liave begun early this winter,” he rern.arked. “Wliat is it 
they forbodo ?” 

“Do you take them for an evil prophecy, Grizzio?” tho 
girl asked, going to him afircetionntely, and disenoumbcriiig 
him of his drenched cloak and hat. 

“ Yes, child, tliey have alwai'S proved such; but perhaps 
it may not bn to you or me, but to others in the house. Lis¬ 
ten!” 'I'lie regular echoing tramp csnie np tlia eorridor again. 
Adie trembled, as slie clung to (ho old m,an's arm; the steps 
eamo nearer and nearer,—tlireatcning angry stops they were. 
Tliey traversed the length of the eotridor several times, and 
then all was again still; Adie could hear the beating of her 
own heart in tlie Imsh that followed. Nicholas passed, his 
hand gently over her head, wliieh rested against liis breast, 
saying, “God sldeld thee from harm, child!” 

At that moment an impulse came strongly upon her to 
tell Nicholas what had passed during his absence; but a 
thought of Boyston checked tho confession on her tpmgue,'— 
might he not be displeased with her ?—*o she held her peace, 
and withdrew herself from the kind arm whieh bad been so 
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lotiff her protection. She went to the window, and looked 
out into the dense, blown, wintry night; there was a faint 
reflection on the wet pavement of the ooiirt from some fire 
in a room below, and her eye fixed on the glistening pools, 
it was not possible she could have been deceived, but she 
half-doubted (he evidenoe of her senses, when the fignio of 
Laiirenco Boyston emerged stealthily from the open door- 
way of the h<»tiso, and darkening the ligiit for a moment, 
jiassed out at the arch into CoUege Lane. She made jio 
remark, hut returned to the hearth; Nicholas was unlock¬ 
ing tho doors of the oak-closet. lie wetit in alone, leaving 
tiiem ajar, and presently called to her; “Adio, did you or 
Lauronco Boyston observe whoro tho cabinet stood last 
summer?" ho asked. “1 have not heon in hero since I 
showed it to you both, and it seems to me that it has 
iieenthrust from tlie wall; it certainly stood close to it for¬ 
merly." 

'J'ho girl could not remember, but slio went in and 
looked. “I did not notice that tliere was a door heliiinl if, 
Grizzio, so it must have been moved, or I .sliould certainly 
bare seen it,” said slic. “ In the door looked up ?” 

lie slrook it strongly, and replied, " Yes, it is fast; but 
tile la^tening.s are witliout. 'J'lie tjolts are gone from the 
sta])Ies inside, and tlierc is no key, unless the one that ire- 
longs to (lie outer door opens this also,” 

lie fetched it and tried, hut it turned in tlio wards with¬ 
out unlooking it. lie made Adio repeat, her description of 
the footsteps, ami qiidstioned her particularly as to whether 
slic had heard any other noise, to which she, replied that she 
had not. 

“ I will look further into the matter to-morrow,” said tlie 
engraver seriously. “ Wo have little to lose, it is true ; hut 
evil-disposed persons liavc been known to iiiako use of such 
legends as attach to this house in Nevil’s Court for Irad 
purposes. It is well to he on our"guard. The cabinet has 
been moved from without; something Inas been ititrodneed 
ciirougli the, wide crevice hetwceii the door and the w,all, 
and so it has lie.en pushed forward.” 

'I’liat ni;jht botliNicIiolas and Adic lay long awakp ; the 
one listening for tiic Ibotstep.s, the other revolving the even- 
intv's occurrences with alternate thrills of joy ami pain; but 
no .soiiml disturbed tlio stiiliics.s, e.vcept the loud. Minster 
clock and tlio gusts of .sighing winter wind. The ibilowing 
morning Nicholas rose early, long before Adie was awake, 
and went down into tlio court, and thence by the common 
stair into tiie corridor. He carried with him a laTitern, and 
narrowly examined the floor, whiehin the tliiclc dnst sliowed 
traces of feet backwards and forwards. Tbi.s circumstance 
convinced him tliat some actual person liad occasioned the 
jirevioiis nigiit's .alarm, and that it was not tho ghostly visi¬ 
tant Adic liad hc.ard. He tried tlie door of the closet, hut 
could not stir it; and tlien returned to his room, where he 
apidicd himself as quietly as possible to undoing tlie olosed- 
iqi ciitranoe, from it to the corridor. Tliis was a work both 
of time and dinieult 3 ’, and it was still undone, when he heard 
Adic moving in her room ; he immediately desisted, and lest 
she should be troubled by needless ^arms, ho made every 
thing look as much like what it did before as possible. 
After breakfast bo fetched a blacksmith, and had tho cabinet 
secured to tho wall of the closet by several strong staples j 
it then completely covered tho door, and made an entrance 
by that nioaiia next to an impossibility. 

Boyston came while the man was at work, and expressed 
his approval of Nieholas’.s precautions; he afterwards ex¬ 
amined the corridor with him, and suggested that the door 
into it should be opened, that tho nocturnal visitant might 
be detected.■ The engraver privately told him what he was 
doing, but said Adie must not know, or she would be in a 
constant tremor and excitement, Laurence promised to re¬ 
peat nothing. 

After that day the engraver never left Adie alone in the 
house ; Martha returned; and the weeks crept on uAtil nearly 
Ohristmas. 'Che footsteps were heard no more, and the first 
impression ofalarni died away; Nicholas even began to talk 


of once more closing up the door,, because it admitted 
draughts; but the doing of it was deferred from day to day, 
until it was forgotten again. But one black moonless night, 
as tho engraver lay awake, ho heard a sound passing by tho 
wainscot that caused him to start up in haste. It was of 
a stealthy, naked foot, and a hand drawn along by the wall 
as if feeling the way. He passed into the largo room, and 
succeeded in opening tho door noiselessly; hut when ho 
flashed his light into the coiTidor, it was silent and empty, 
only a rush of wind sweeping up it extinguished his candle. 
He went no more to hod, but sat listening and expectant; 
but the visitant, whetbev of flesh and blood, or of shadow 
and spirit, came not again. 

This tinui ho did not think fit to speak of what ho had 
hoard to ,iny one. However, Martha, wlioni nothing escaped, 
had been startled by tho same noise, and had jnorcover seen 
with wonder a figure that she well knew steal across tho 
court shortly after. In the winter nights alighted oil-lamp 
hung inside the g.atcway of tho court. Now iiossibly that 
secret visitant had not calculated that there were such 
wakeful ej’os and such industrious thoughts upon liis track 
as Martha’s discovery entailed. Her web, which had 
hitherto run tohwably straight, was .-ill at once thrown into 
inextricable entanglement. • 


FLOTSAM ANH .TETSAM. 


In certain manors adjoining the soa tliere are old-establi.slied 
rights and customs which empower their lorila, or their ladies, 
III claim whatever valuable fragments may be thrown up bj' 
the waves, and rvhich are known in irianorial language as 
Flotsam and .Tetsam. 

.\ periodical publication like our.s is a manor whose 
boundaries extend as far a.s the ocean, and bejnmd it, for 
we have already strctclied to the antipodes. Info our store¬ 
house comes tribute both from sea and land ; not only solid 
bales of intellectual wares, but also broken morsels of lite¬ 
rature,—^bits of wreck perhajiis,—from wliich we .shall use 
the privilege of selecting the most )iroei()iis. "Wiafis and 
strays like these must be a hetcrogeneona samidi’, from tho 
very accident"of their being tluis collected. AVliat the rest 
niaj’ prove tlio reader cannot possibly guess from the speci¬ 
men presented as 

AH INFANT XltniTER OF I.1FE AND DEATH. 

'J'ho AiigshuTg Gazette relates a curious fact in refevcnco 
to tho judicial cu,stoma of Turkey. 

Turk has been coiidcnined to death for the crime of 
murder, committed upon an individual whose wife happened 
to be enceinte at that moment. Before tho execution could 
take place, the widow of tho victim was delivered of a boy. 
The capital punishment consequently remains suspended 
till the child just born is come of age, when it will be bis 
duty to decide whether his father’s iiuirdcrer shall he allowed 
to redeem the price of blood by a nioney-payment, or whotiior 
it bo his will that the condomnod person shall ho put to 
deatli. Till tho decision can be given, which tlii.s child 
alone has the right to make, the murdeftr must remain in 
prison. E. S. Dixon. 


RISTOKI. 


The appearance of Madame Ristori on the Parisian stage 
has been tho principal feature of the dramatic season, as it 
was two years ago, wdieii—despite the scepticism of tj^o 
French mind with regard to foreign talent, tho tyranny of 
theatrical conventionalism, and the serious obstacle to Suc¬ 
cess of a foreign idiom in this cosmopolitan capital, 
will not give itself the trouble of comprohending any ton^Ue 
but its own—this now candidate for dramatic honours t<t<dc 
her place, by divine right of genius, in the highest rank of 
histrionic art. 
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It WM on Tuesday, the 32d of May 1866,—while the 
vastness of the Paris Exhibition, influencing the fashion of 
the time, was prompting the getting-up of plays of a hun¬ 
dred tabltaux, monster concerts, and cirCus-spectaclos of a 
thousand performers—that Adelaida Ristori, heralded only 
by the measured praises of the Savvitta Cottemporana and 
the conflicting reports of rumour, first presented herself be¬ 
fore the critical areopagus of Paris, convened in the The&tre 
det Italiem to witness the performance of Silvio Pellico’s 
pale transcription of Dante’s most passionate, most pathetic 
page, brought out by a troupe of four or five actors, in an 
unknown tongue, with great sobriety of decoration, and no 
other promise of orchestral relief than that afforded by the 
execution of a lugubrious overture in C minor, by a band 
whoso poverty of numbers and of talent contrasted most 
unfavourably with the musical traditions of the house. 

“ The thing will be a failure," whispered the critics, with 
a shrug, as the curtain rose after this 'inauspicious begin¬ 
ning. La Bistori herself, with her charms of person, of 
manner, and of voice, produced n favourable impression; 
but the piece was so watery, the other actors ■were so tame 
and so “provincial,” that the audience, through the two 
first acts, remained cold, uninterested, Incredulous. Evi¬ 
dently. the critics were right, and the appearance of the 
“ Comedians in ordinary of his majesty the King of Sardinia” 
was doomed to bo a failure. 

But suddenly, in the third act, in the interview between 
Paulp and Francesca, a sort of electric thrill went through 
the house, revealing to that listless and disappointed audi¬ 
ence the presence of a great tragedian. Every eye was now 
riveted to the stage; and the spcct.ators, breathless, and 
completely absorbed by the intensity of passion, the irre¬ 
sistible pathos, the surpassing grace and tenderness of 
Francesca in this marvellous creation, burst forth into a 
tumult of applause at the conclusion of the scone. The 
rest of the performance was a continuous triumph. Her 
appearance in La Loeandieri of (loldoni, in which she played 
that same night, showing herself to be as admirable in 
comedy as in tragedy, was the occasion of a new ovation. 
Recalled over and over again after the fall of the curtain, 
she was overwhelmed with bravos and with flowers. 'J’he 
cause of the brilliant stranger was wonand, by next 
morning, all Paris had learned that a star of the first mag¬ 
nitude had risen to the xenith of the dramatic'heavens. 

The pre-eminent position thus suddenly attained by 
Madame Ristori has been abundantly confirmed by her suc¬ 
cess in the various characters in which she has subsequently 
appeared ; and her reception in London and other capitals, 
and the enthusiasm with which her return has been greeted 
by the public of this usually inconstant city, have fully 
legitimated the verdict which has awarded to this magni¬ 
ficent artist an equal share in the honours of dramatic 
supremacy, so long the exclusive possession of her great 
rival. Mademoiselle R.achcl. 

Adelaida ^ Ristori, now about thirty-five years of ago, 
comes of artist-stock, and may be said to have passed her 
life upon the boards. Her early years were not happy; 
but her beauty and talent gradually improved her position, 
and at length paved the way to her marriage with the Mar- 
ohese del Grillo, a representative of one of the oldest families 
of the Sardinian aristocracy. Her private life is most ex¬ 
emplary ; and so high is her conception of conjugal and 
maternal dignity, that she has formed an irrevocable 
determination never to appear in the character of a 
courtesan. 

In person, Madame Ristori is tall, slender, and beauti¬ 
fully proportioned, though somewhat thin, with the hands and 
feet of the Venus of Arles. Her finely-formed head, with 
its luxuriant brown hair, and its open intelligent brow, is 
admirably placed on her fair and flexible neck; and her 
ffhooth white shoulders boast the rare median line so dear 
to sculptors. Her complexion is brown but fresh; her eye¬ 
brows ore black and delicately arched; and her dark hazel 
eyes are full of fire, of sweetness, scorn, tenderness, and 


mirth. Her nose is small and well sha|)ed, and belongs to 
the Roman varieties of that feature; her mouth is mobile 
and expressive in the highest degree; her lips are full and 
red; and the regularity and whiteness of her teeth give 
remarkable brilliance to her smile. 

Her port is noble, easy, and sure; her gestures are grace¬ 
ful, dignified, natural, and so perfectly in harmony with the 
sentiment portrayed, that their apparent spontaneity com¬ 
pletely hides the consummate art of which they are the 
result. Her voice, admitted by all to bo the finest organ 
of the modern stage, is clear, penetrating, sonorous, yet full 
and mellow; and its inflexions, like the play of her features, 
of her glance, and of her movements, command the entire 
range of human feeling. 

In the rendering of love, hate, teiror, apprehension, doubt, 
scorn, pity, tenderness—of joy, sorrow, aspiration, or despair, 
she is equally successful; the rapidity and vividness with 
which the most opposite expressions succeed each other in 
her countenance being comparable only to the shifting play 
of colours in the diamond. 

In personating a character, she identifies herself so en¬ 
tirely with her part, that her face flushes or pales with the 
valuing excitement of her character; and as she never iises 
cither paint or powder,—those “ lies and medicaments of the 
visage,” as Ovid calls them,—-the play of her features is thus 
completed in Nature’s own way. Whatever the sentiniont 
or situation of the moment, every thing that gocH to make 
up the eneemhle of the actress move*' and speaks in unison ; 
BO that, whether j>ortr.'iyiiig the complex emotions of life, or 
the convergent subsidence of death, she is, from head to 
foot, in look, voice, and .attitude, the. living, vibrant imper¬ 
sonation of her theme. And perfect as is her command over 
each separate element of expression, it is still the harmoni¬ 
ous concurrence with which all are brought to bear at once 
in the rendering of nvril-y thought and feeling of her part 
that constitutes the distinguishing qu.aHty of her .acting; 
a remark so true, that it needs but to have heard her read a 
single acena in a dra-wing-room, with none of the scenic 
aids to dramatic effect .about her, yet supplying them all 
by this concurrent mobility of feature, voice, and gesture, 
to be convinced th.it herein lies the chief secret of her 
power. 

'Ihe cliuru<.‘ter.s in which Madame Ristori lias 'won her 
present brilliant reputation, are (besides the two already 
mentioned) Schiller’s Maria Stuarda, Alficri’s Mirra, and 
the Medea of M. Ernest Legouve, so skilfully translated for 
her by her accomplished countryman, Joseph Montanelli, 
that the Italian vt.-rsion of this play is far superior to the 
original both in beauty and in force. ’I'o these she has now 
added Ottavia, in Alficri’s Nero ,—a weak and tedious com¬ 
position, which all the rnagnificemee of her acting only 
saved from a total failure,—and Camrna, in the three-act 
tragedy just written for her by M. MontanulH, and in which 
she has achieved one of her most decided triumphs. Her 
repertory will bo still further enlarged by the addition of 
L^y Macbeth, Fazio, and Lea Famaea Confidences, whicli 
have been translated for her with special roforenoo to her 
approaching engagement in Ijondon. Her now creation of 
Cumma, with lier Medea, are usually regarded as the finest 
of her impersonations. Yet how touching, how tender, how 
exquisitely pathetic she is in Francesca I With what lurid 
splendour docs her passionate love for Paulo gleam through 
the cloudy horror and remorse of the adulteress; and with 
what sublime ten.icity, with a clasp that not all the fiery 
tears of eternity shall bum asunder—condemned by her 
conscience, but absolved by her heart—does she -cling to 
this fatal, this o’ormasteriug affection! And in the con¬ 
cluding scene, how touchir^g and how natured is the way 
in which she dies,—as one who, exhausted by suffering, 
looks upon <lfath as a deliverer; and as she falls expiring, 
with what illimitable filial grace does she draw her white 
robe over her wound, to hide the sight of her blood from 
her despairing father; and how marvellously done is the 
expression of calmness and repose that spreads itself, when 
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all is ended, over tils <«oe of this fair victim of an nntowaxd 
destiny t . ^ 

/ And in Maria iSKudrda,—in the magnificent scene be¬ 
tween the two queens in the castle^^arden, which resumes 
the whole interest of the piece,—^with what admirable skill 
does she depict the various^motions of the wronged sister, the 
outraged woman, the captive queen! How perfectly does she 
render the conflict between the sense of injury rankling in 
her heart with the dictates of prudence counselling the sup¬ 
pression of the uphraidings that rise to her lips; with what 
dignified grace of voluntary humility does she meet her 
stern and ungracious visitor, at once her rival, her gaoler, 
and her foe; with what touching gentleness does she en¬ 
dure the ironical compliments and rude sarcasms of Eliza¬ 
beth ; with what delicate womanly tact does she appeal to 
the womanly sympathy that must surely exist—could she 
but reach it—in this woman’s bosom, not perceiving that 
the very treasures of beauty, eloquence, and grace which 
she is pouring out at her feet, do but serve to embitter the 
hatred of the rival, and provoke the tyranny of the despot; 
and by what mai-vellous gradations, as this fact becomes 
evident to her, does she pass from supplications, which she 
feels to be useless, to remonstrances, which she sees to be 
equally vain; until, stung beyond endurance by Elizabeth’s 
taunts, and roused to desperation by the sense of wrong, 
she abandons herself to the storm of passionate indignation 
that fills her soul, and hurls upon her haughty and impla¬ 
cable enemy the bolts of her scathing denunciation and 
defiant scorn! 

In the first four acts of Mirra, justly characterised as " a 
weaker Pkidre," wo sec only the nurse, CEnono, bewailing 
the inexplicable malady of the princess; her father, igno¬ 
rant of the terrible fatality that has overtaken his child; 
her stupid mother; and the rejected lover, who commits 
suicide just when he ought to bestir himself on her behalf. 
But how superb she is in the last act, despite the utter rcpul- 
siveness of her part! Wliat eloquence in the guilty eager¬ 
ness with which she listens for the accents of the king,—in 
her lamentations over tho horrors of her fate,—in tho gleam 
of unholy joy that irradiates her face when her father, 
grieving for her illness, and comprehending nothing of the 
tortures to which she is a prey, takes her tenderly in his 
arms,—and in the look, so full of scorn, of sorrow, and de¬ 
spair, with which she watches his retreating steps, when, 
tho hideous truth at length discovered, he tums from her in 
horror, drawing her mother after him, and leaving the 
victim of a supernatural vongoaneo to die alone, unpitied, 
self-abhorred 1 In her part of Medea it would be difficult to 
specify the passions most vividly portrayed,—for love, jea¬ 
lousy, scorn, rage, hatred, tenderness, maternal devotion, and 
despair, all are there,—or to cite the most effective points 
of a creation which is living, complete, and rounded out with 
tho breath and energy of nature from one end to the other. 

Her entrance upon the scene a homeless, friendless wan¬ 
derer, sustained by her boundless devotion to her absent 
husband, to her weary fainting children,—the ineffaceable 1 
majesty of tho queen, reduced to beggary on a foreign coast, 
--her meeting with Crousa, and tho unequalled and horri- 
pilant pantomime which, at the thought of JasWs possible 
infidelity, transforms her into “tho leopardess of the forest, 
when, seized on by a terrible and roaring joy,- with sudden 
bound she falls upon her prey," and she draws herself and 
her imaginary victim backwards, with a crouching, beast- 
like movement, into an imaginary den, tearing, with stiff¬ 
ened claw-liko fingers, slowly, gloatingly, limb from limb, 
the quivering ^d bleeding body,—the transition from confi¬ 
dence to suspicion as the dialogue between herself and 
Crousa goes on,—^her burst oLjealous fury when Jason’s- 
treason is revealed, and the gleaming triumpliant scorn of 
her incredulous “ P&dremo/’’ as she turns with the smile of 

an incensed Juno from her terrified and shrinking rival,_ 

offer a series of effects absolutely perfect in themselves, and 
so admirably co-ordinated, as to make of this first act. a 
living, breathing whole, which, at once entirely natural and 


intensely dramatic, is perhaps without a parallel on the 
modem stage. 

*To recapitulate tho magnificent effects of the succeed¬ 
ing acts would bo to cite every passage pronounced by her 
throughout the play. Who that has witnessed it can forget 
the change from rapture at the sight of her long-sought hus¬ 
band to consternation and bewilderment as he turns coldly 
from her; the eloquence of her look and attitude (with that 
inimitable yjose of the arms, which of itself would suffice to 
toll the depth of the shadow that has fallen upon her soul), 
and the mingling of indignation, despondency, and reproach¬ 
ful tenderness iu her tones, as, standing unnoticed behind 
her faithless lord, she murmurs, “ Q-iatone, to ton Medea}" 
tho energy of tho “ Se li ami /’’ drawn from her by Jason’s 
insidious question; the scorn with wliich she unmasks his 
hy'pocrisy when he assigns his horror of the atrocities com¬ 
mitted by her as the motive which has determined him to 
divorco her, sums up, one by one, thoso hideous deeds, com¬ 
mitted at his instigation and fur his benefit, and defieli him 
to sunder two destinies wedded together by such monstrous 
community of crime; and tho transition from the fury with 
which, when the affections of her sons have been stolen 
from her by Creusa’s gentleness and gifts, she drives them 
from her, reproaching them with their father’s perfidy, and 
apostrophising them as “Jason’s image, tri-iitorous as then- 
race !’’ to the remorseful tenderness with which she takes 
them back to her heart,—his ehildren ? no, her own 1—sole 
consolation of her woes, her life, her darlings” ? Wlio has 
not felt his blood run cold at her hissing tones of concen¬ 
trated rage, as she moves across tho stage with the stealthy 
sidling gate of a hyena, glutting her vengeance with the an¬ 
ticipation of the moment when, “ stealing thus along tho 
wall at night, liko a shadow, into her chamber, she shall 
plunge her dagger into the fair breast of tho abhorred 
Greek” ? Bovonge struggling with pity and remorse,—tho 
resentment of the repudiated wife overborne by matoi-iial 
abnegation,—her utter desolation when her children are torn 
from her,—her transports of gi-atitude and joy when Jason, 
moved by her anguish, offers to leave her one of them, and 
bids her choose which she will,—her despair when, unable 
to inake^' a ohoico that, whichever she shall take, iuust rob 
her of his brother,” she secs herself deprived of both, and 
driven forth into a widowed and childless exile,—the ab¬ 
sorption of all other feelings in the thirst of vengeance, 

“ some unlieard-of horror” that shall strike the heart of 
Jason through Creusa and the children,—the melting away 
of her revengeful projects at tho touch of her children’s 
hands,—her attempt to escape with them, and the Concluding 
scene, after Creusa’s death, when, driven by tho populace to 
desperation, and having killed them rather than allow them 
to be torn from her by her husband’s orders,—^to Jmou’s 
furious demand, “ My sons I who killed them?” she points 
to him with her dripping dagger, and sternly answers, 
“ Thou}" as tho curtain falls,—are one continuous triumph 
of dramatic power. 

’rhis version of the sombre tragedy of Euripides was 
written by M. Ixsgouve expressly for Mademoiselle Bacliel ; 
but was refused by her on the ground that a part so full of 
horror as that of Medea was unfit for production on tho 
stage. And she was undoubtedly justified in this refusal; 
for, interpreted by her, with her uncompromising severity of 
stylo, tho part of Medea would have been too revolting for 
artistic representation. Tho piece was accordingly with¬ 
drawn, and remained in its author’s portfolio until brought 
before tho public by Madanio Bistori. And such ii tho 
softening charm thrown by her over all the details of her 
part, and so skilfully does she attenuate the crimes of the 
barbarian princess by the vividness with which she brings 
out her grandeur of soul, and her passionate 'tenderness and 
devotion, and the enonnity of the wrongs heaped 
by her selfish and perfidious spouse, that “ la terribff'JUSS^ 
is brought back into tho sphere of our sympathy, end, sb^ 
from exciting our disgust, commands our pity and adnthi- 
I tion. 
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I'OIAaLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


No OKE KNO»VH WHERE THE SBOB PlNOniSS (SO WELf, AH HE 
THAT WEARS IT. I WOT WKEI. WHAM MT MX ShOES HIND ME 

(Scotcli).—Erskiiio used to say, tliat when the hour came 
lliur all socretH should he revealed, wo should know the 
re.asou why—shoos are always made loo tig'hf. Tlie above 
liroverb is uommoiily ascribed to Almilins Pauln.s; but the 
.sfory told by Plutarch leaves it uncertain whether .fl'hniliuB 
used a known illustration, or invented one. The relatiou.s of j 
his wife rcnunistratod with him on his detonniuation to re¬ 
pudiate lier, she beiiijf an honourable inntron against whom 
no fault could bo alleged, jddmiliiis admitted the lady’s 
worth, but pointing to ono of his shoes, ho asked the ro- 
nionstrants what they tliouglit of it. They thought it a 
haudsomo well-fitting shoe. “Rut none of you,” he rejoined, 
“c.aii tel! where it pinches me.” 

A Bow o’eubejit wu.r, weaker, “ The pot that bolls too 
niucWlosc.s flavour” (Poidugueso),— Panda ijuc nivrlo ferve 
0 sahor perde. “ All work and no play makes .lack a dull 
boy.”—“This nation, (he northern part of it e.spccially, is 
given to believe in the .sovereign ofiicacy of dullness. To bo 
.sure, dullness and solid vice ai'o ,npt to go band in band. Rut 
then, according to our notions, dullness is in itsidf so good 
a tiling- almost a religion. Now if ever a people roi)uire(i 
to bo amused, It is wo sad-beartuJ Aiiglo-SaKons. Heavy 
caters, lianl thinkers, ofte.u given up to a i>cc.uliav nielau- 
cboly of our own, with a climate that for months together 
would frown away mirth if it coulil,—many of us with very 
gloomy tlinnglits .about our licreafler,—if ever tliero wore a 
people who sbonld avoid increasing tboir dulliic.ss by all 
work anil no play, w'e. are that ])coplo. ‘They look their 
pleasure .sadly,’ .says Kroissart,‘after tlicir fashion.’ We 
need not ask of what nation Froissart was S])eaking.” 
{Friends in Ovmicil.) “The mill that Is always grinding 
griiid.s coarse and fine logethor” (Irish). 

W. K. Kei.i.v. 



“ PiiAV put away that hook“ I wish you were not so fond 
of novels, ’ and the like phra.si's of dispieasnrc and reproach, 
arc familiar to the lips of many mothers, to llic ears of many 
daughters. Wiiy is it that this class of books is so r'che- 
mently decried l;y careful, .sober judging, anxious parimtsV 
M by is it that even those novels which tlu'V tlieniHelves 
would admit to be good onus, vabied by llic bighost minds 
timong UH for their elcvati-cl tone and pure morality, their 
graphic delmoatiou of scene, ciiaruelev, or eireuinstance,— 
novolit that^they themselves derive pleasure, and jierhaps 
profit, from perusing,—-they would fuiu jealously keep from 
their ehildron, more e.spoci;iIly from their daughters. 

“ Novels are very well,” a matron reni.arked in our heai-- 
ing the other daj'. “I enjoy feW things better myself, than 
a really good, Interesting novel. Rut for iny daughters, it 
is a different thing. I consider such hooks decidedly dan¬ 
gerous foi* young girl.s. They exert a bad influence on 
P'OWing minds, especially on feminine minds, by nature 
i^nclined to an overbalance on the side of feeling. They ex¬ 
cite the imagination, arouse morbid emotions and aspira- 
tloM, Ajid so render them unfit for tho homely duties and 
ateif tw'eiainmon life, and cause them to feel unsatisfied with 
itfiiwiUjHes.” 

Artd theio! i,i reason in this. Novel-roadmg, persistently 


and incautiously indulged in, /mm this effect upon young 
undisciplined mrads. It would bo useless to deny it. On 
tho other hand, it is equally indisputable that some of our 
best impulses are often fostered, the germs of our noblest 
ambitions cultivated, indirectly and unoousoiously, it may 
bo, but surely, by this same equivocal and perilous means. 
Surely there are few amongst us who cannot trace to some 
such source tho first visible esistence of an impression, the 
first assertion of some feeling or yearning, wliich perhaps 
has influenced for good tho formation "of the character, and, 
iu a measure, the course of the whole after-life. For it is to 
be noted, tinat though “ a good novel," i. e, ono both sen¬ 
sible in style and cxeclluiit in tone, may give a false idea 
of life to those as yet utterly inexperienced in its ways, 
it will always hold up n lofty ideal of character; and its 
standard will be an elevated one by which people, motives, 
and actions uru valued. 

Therefore, one would naturally ask. What result but 
good can bo effected by the study of such books? Let us 
try, dispassionately and impartially, to examine into this 
question, viewing it, not only from the stancl-poiut of one 
who appreciates and is gratofnl for the many beneficial in- 
tlunnecs which undoubtedly may bo ilciivod from certain 
novels; but also taking in the side of those who prize youth¬ 
ful freshness and singleness of heart, girlish simple-iuinded- 
nesa, and niib inched purity' of fooling, as treasurc.s too pre¬ 
cious to bo. suffered to appi'ouch even tlio boundaries of 
debatable lund. 

We believe that a eertiiin amount of ill is apt. to'be gene¬ 
rated when a young mind, unprepared by reflection, un¬ 
braced by experienee, plunges info the doliciods waves of 
flctilious literature. The lirst danger arises out of that ex¬ 
aggerated idea of the sujierior importance of tho emotional 
or snlijcctive over tlic jiractical and objective hi tho atfairs 
of lifu; tho undue magnification of love as the one .solo aim 
and end of life, which wii almo.st invariably find in books 
of this class. “False ideas” must as.suredly bo reocived 
into thi-i mind which implicitly accredits the life of novels 
as the life of this busy, many-sided world. And both boys 
and girls aru li.iblc to be thus deceived, ulthougli not equally. 
Not equally, because tho two natures .are different; the one 
more inipression.ablc in the fir.st instance, and more ready 
to succumb to imaginative influeneos; and also becauso the 
education and w.iy of life of a boy takes him comparatively 
out of liiniself, loaves liini less time for fancies and specula¬ 
tions, and is bel ter calculated to right any subjective bias 
of his mind. The girl’s employments, on tho contrary, are 
chiefly sedentaiy, her reeroations even, less physically active; 
while the nature of her studies a)ipeals but seldom to the 
roasouing and matliomatieal faculties, and lier life shows 
her little of the outsido world. She lias in herself, therefore, 
no corrective to the too highly wrought dc-scriptionsofcliarac- 
ters, passions, and event,s, recorded in novels, unless sbe 
possesses an amount of cool judgment and plain practical 
senso raroly found iu early youth, and by no means indica¬ 
tive of tho highest typo of mind when so found. 

Novel-reading, we aro thus Iiouiid to conclude, if system¬ 
atically indulged in, and especially hy girls, will probably 
result in tho*Bcquirement of tho.so “romantic notions” and 
“false views of life” so much deprecated hy tho parents and 
guardians of youth. Blanche and Maria, under this sort of 
training, look coollvon all matter-of-fact affairs, end give 
their best onergies, direct their highest aspirations, towards 
something as yet vague and unformed in the future. The 
caro.s and duties of homo aro too small for their Loroio capa¬ 
cities ; the affection of father, mother, brothers, and sisters 
doe,s not satisfy their deep and yeanling hearts, Blanche, 
a damsel gifted with health, Intelligence, loving friends, and a 
peaceful home,—Blanolio goes on imagining miseries for her¬ 
self,and adroitly weeding out all the homely, sweet happiness 
wliich life offers her. She is Unappreciated, inismiderstood hy 
all around her; their ways are not her ways, and she arro¬ 
gantly assumes that it would he sinking herself to grow to 
their level. The first, best yean of womanhood thus pass, and 
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Jia not till they are passed that' she recognises the unique 
treasure slio has lot slip—the absolutely pricelest Jewel she 
has lost—for over. Pity h«f as she elowlf W«k«»—oronseA 
it may he, by the shock Of some great, real trouhle—to the 
knowledge of how morbid wa» the pain, how seiiSoieM the 
cliscoiitont, how forced and imaginai-y the so-called “ suffer¬ 
ing” of those yoarsr^those irrevocable years, which should 
have seen her fresh of spirit, bravo of heart, cheerful in 
temper, the brightencr of her home, the helper of those 
nearest her. But her nature has Stroiigtli, strength hitherto 
• misdirootsd, and she will arouse herself; she will discipline 
the wild feelings, order anew the nntramniojled energies; 
and her after-life may do much to rectify to others tho.se 
misspent, wasteil ycitrs. But, aliis, uotliing in the world 
can give hatde to lior the freshness and sweetness and glad¬ 
ness of girlhood. “A woman may hope one day to he an 
angel,” a poet once said; “hnt she can never again he u 
jlirl." 

Hlaria is of a different and conniioner nature; weak, 
and incliiU'd to sentimentality, in wliich form her romimue 
evinces itself. Hho is prone to conlidenees witli female 
friends; writt^s long letters to the conlidante excellence ,— 

letters with the invariable iiostserlpt, “Burn this fitrecllj/ 
yon have read it.” Bovc is ofeonrse her grievanee; and 
•Maria is alway.s ecpially in love and in distrcs.s, just like a 
h'-roine, as alxi eonsoles lierself l.iy rceolloeting. Her brain 
leems with visions ofcliivalilu .Artbur.s, noble-minded (but 
low-spirited) I'.rnests, devoted Henrys, &c., of whom she has 
i-ead so mn.'h. By the. aid of her ready, imagination she 
tran.sniiite.s into the‘likeness of these gentlemen thn honest 
hard-working Messrs. Brown, Smith, and .loncs—young men 
of her uccpiainiance. 0, beware, soft-beartod Maria, of 
placing faitli in tho.se well-conned pictures of lovers and 
husbands. When Mr. Brown )>ropose.s, don't expect him to 
fall at your feet, nor da.sh hi.s hand u])on his forehead, nor 
glare fie.i'coly, lior gaze wilh inileserilrablo truiderness, nor, in 
short, to fulfil any of tiio.se eondiliuiis you have heeii taught 
(o believe Ine.viiable to declarations of flie kind. When you 
art' engaged, moreover, do not assume a.s a niatlcr of cimrsn 
that overv other iiiterc.st in Mr. Brov. u'h life i.s .swallowed 
iij) by that of love; and that his every thougdif, his look.s, 
his winds, must all naturally eoiiverge to 5'OU, and }’(m 
alone, for the remainder of hi.s natural life. Ho not as¬ 
sume, do not expect this, or woful disappointment, selHsli 
jiain, and vexation of spirit, will inevitably be your lot. 
.N'ot one man in leii tbomsafid love.s willi exclusive devotion; 
and HO man is at onee so de.s])eraUi and so nnelianging, so 
l>.i.-:sionale anil so iiuseHisli, so tlery fierce and so tlioughtfnlly 
f andei , as your I'avuiirile romances would have yon to believe. 
'J'ber.e, several eliaraeicristics betong to .separate idio,syncra- 
sies—widely difl'eriiig orders of individuals. In real life it 
i.s oflenest the urdinarv, eommonpUcc-sceming ])eoplc, quiet, 
and Icaiiing unnoticablo lives, who make, no fuss about their 
feelings, and ni'e, in brief, iieitlier romantic to hear about 
nor ijieturesque to sec, who are most deep-hearted, con- 
slant to one idea, one faitli, one memory; and who, perhaps, 
in their own still, uiuleiiionstrativo way. Buffer most and en¬ 
dure most. 

No, Maria. If your Mr. Brown lie a good’man, and love 
you truly, it is quite reasonable to suppose that the lutvcn of 
his busy multifarious thoughts will always bo that same 
little ‘'you,” to which, tired, emblttcrtcl, or world-weary, 
be will instinctively turn for comfort and rest and help. 
Hoe that you afford all this to him, and be content. Whole¬ 
some, every-day, Imusohold love is, after all, a bettor thing 
to live on than all the “ impasrioned,” soul-subduing,” 
“ intonso” kind of thing that sounds so well in novels. 
Bread is more nourishing than tipsy-cake. 

Women in fiction are generally much more correctly 
drawn than men. This is attributed to the preponderance 
; of woman-writers of such books, who naturally delineate 
their own nature most faithfully. But another and scarcely 
less probable solution of the ^ostion may surely be found 
in tlio fact, that young women being generally great novel- 


readers, and strongly impressed by what they road, arc apt 
uncoiMohittsly to copy the types of womanhood therein set 
forth, to the destruetion of whatever originality they them¬ 
selves may be endowed with. We talk of the present sys¬ 
tem of female education tending to stamp all women as with 
one likeness, and turn them out as of one mould.'’ Has not 
the indiscriminate stud 3 ' of novels something to answer for 
in this respect? Must wo not confess that our friends 
Blanche and Maria arc, in fact, hot real-W’orld, flesh-and- 
blood versions of certain Isabels and Helens we wot of in 
certain tln'ee-volumu records? Only unfortunately, while 
the novelist can fashion his heroine as he will, and make 
her, in spite of her wrong ideas, her needless desperation, 
and her gcuorally picturesque unrcasojiablcness, courage¬ 
ous, high-minded, and perlnqts, at the end of the book, 
patient, gentle, and very fit to fill the position of wife and 
motliov,—while the auiocratic novelist can do all this, Im- 
man nature is less happy and loss potent. The girl whose 
character is infiuenceil b 3 ' such traditions, who entertains 
an ambition to be like ].sabel, and voluntarily or iuvoliin- 
tavily iniilatcs her ways, her sayings, doiitgs, and thinkings, 
is apt to stop sliort of that whicli is really noble and heau- 
tifnl in thq imaginary woman, while .she is satisfied with 
catching the outside peculiarities, the romantic surface, 
which 0 . false taste and a degenerate ideal teaches her to 
consider .admirable and bcconihig. How m.any girls, so in¬ 
fluenced, have leUrned absolutely to cnlthate ti passionate 
temperament as something rather “ fine” than jiitiable; and 
have clenched their hand.s, uttered fierce words, rushed 
ationt the house, knocked aborrt llio’ tilings nearest tliem 
in a fashion most dismaying to their quieter relatives and 
friends,—in a fashion which they would be asbamed to fol-. 
low if Isabel had not given them tlie pyceedent,—dear, haud- 
Komc, impetuous, intcros’tlng Isabel, who is so good and 
true-hearted iti spite of it all 1 

Again, what a picturesque. charaderhstic, in a novel, is 
that well-knowu “ proud reserve," tliat dignified reticence, 
wliich never shows what it feels, and .selcloiii says rvliat 
it means,—which expresses six hearts full of emotion by a 
tightening of tlie lip or a quiver of the finger.s,—which lives 
and suffers, dies and makes no sign 1 How interesting all 
this can ho made in a book; liorv intolerable, bow unlov¬ 
able, bow unprofitable it would be in real life! Happily 
luuuanity cannot attain to tlie ultimate perfeefion of Ibis 
type of being. No woman can carry out to tlie full c.xtcnt 
such an idea of stately calm; no woman ever succeeds in 
fliorouglily becoming such an ice-encrusted volcano. Still 
she may endeavour, and tend towards such an ideal; but 
0, young ladies, my dear friends, if you must copy fictitiovis 
personalities, I do entreat you lot your model be after ano¬ 
ther pattern than tins last and worst of all 1 Ho not attempt 
to distort yonr features and behaviour into that spurious 
placidity ; do not try to curb out ofyemr pleasant English 
faces the arcli glance, the quick smile, the numberless sweet 
and changeful inflections, as natural to them a.s to your na¬ 
tive skies, and as dour and winning. Ho not pause ere you 
speak till you have arranged those well-bulanecd, nieely- 
rounded periods that fall so sublimely from the “proudly- 
curved” lips of the ladies of the reserved and haughty school. 
In short, place your ideal higher than the heroini' of any 
novel whatsoever. Interesting, charming, nay, lieautiful, 
as are the. “female creations” of some novelists (always ex¬ 
cepting the last-instoneod variety), thn socond-haod repro- 
duction of their charactoristios in living vvouien is noitiror 
beautiful nor profitable. 

It seems, then, that there are two or three, things to be 
guarded against before young ])eoplc may safely he jrer- 
mitted “novel-reading.” First, lot them bo made aware 
that the descriptions of life, people, and manners, in' such 
books are to bo taken, emphatically, with reeermtwht. @e, 
coiidly, lot this fascinating sort of reading be well 
by a course of more solid literature ; by which the 
shall bo oxercised more.than the imagination, ths reason 
cultivated as well as the feelings. Thirdly, let the novels 
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themselves he the 
best, and only the 
best. Second-rate 
fiction of the roman¬ 
tic order may be in-- 
noxious, because distasteful, 
to the experienced reader; but 
they aro vUiatiitg alike to the 
head and heart of the young, 
unsophisticated enthusiast. 
Tlieir maudlin sentiment is 
accredited; their faulty ideals 
of chjiracter are reverenced ; 
their one-sided views of duty, j 
their quasi-conceptions of sorrow, trial, and temptation, are j 
believed in to the uttei^iost. Such wrong ideas may be j 
expeeted to work their results on tho character as yet 
unformed and unsettled. 

»Peremptorily to forbid novel-reading, to banish all such 
books from the library, and place a mandate against their 
entering tho house, w'ould bo esteemed unwise and unwor¬ 
thy by most parents of this present generation. It is so 
simply natural for young people to desire such mental ali¬ 
ment, and tho desire in moat eases is so engrossing and in¬ 
superable, that sooner ®r later they will evade tho re.strie- 
tions, and force their way into the forbidden territory. It 
need hardly bo said that, under such eireurastanees, all ordi¬ 
nary dangers and disadvantages are aggravated tenfold. 
Bettor, wo think, and wiser is it, that the older and more ex¬ 
perienced shoqld themselves pilot the untried ship through 
the charmed sea; should point out the rooks and sandbanks, 
and guide her safely past the shallows and rapids that beset 
the pleasant way. • 


DEADLY DBAPERY. j 

Wk have heal'd of tho poisoned shirt of Nessus, and have re 
gardodlt as a portion of the inj'thology, as claiming equal 
credence with the bow of Cupid or tho trident of Neptune. 
We have road of tho envenomed plasters of the middle 
ages, through whose moans certain death was administered 
under the guise of a remedy. A fatal contact, even more 
unsuspected in its nature, has lately been detected, which, 
if allowed to work its eonsequeueos, would prove still move 
destructive in its effeets than the treacherous poisons of 
either heathen or historical times. 

The Journal de Cldmie Midicale publishes, on the au¬ 
thority of a member of the Conseil do Salubrity, a fact 
which has lately been pointed out to tho administration. 

A lady bouf^t, in ono of the principal shops of Paris, a 
quantity of gauae, intended for a balWross. Tliis gauxo, of 
a charming applo-greeu, tvas sent to a fashiouablo dress¬ 
maker to be made up by her workwomen. Five of the girls 
who were employed about it suffered in consequence in a 
greater nr loss degree. Samples of the gauze were sent to 
the administration by a gentleman who became cognisant 
of the accident; and M. Fayon was requested to examine 
them. That chemist discovered, 1st, that the gauze which 
had been sent him to analyse was coloured with Schwen- 
fitrth green; and 2dly, that tliis green adhered but very 
slightly to the stuff, and that tho colouring matter was 
shaken off with the greatest facility. 

It follows, therefore, that the conversion into a dross of 
this ganze, laden with Schwenfurth green, exposes to acci¬ 
dent, let, the workmen who prepare it; 2dly, the shop- 


koopor’s assistants 
who sell it; and 
3dly, the dresamak 
ors who are set-to work upon 
it. Moreover, suppose seven 
or oiglit persons to go to a 
bull dressed in similar mate¬ 
rials, and by the shaking, the 

movement, tho rubbing of these dresses, there would result 
tho dispersion of a sufficiency of arsenico-ooppery dust to 
bo seriously Injurious to tho liealth of ovoi'y one present. 

Any chemist who examined gauze so prepared for sale 
could remove its colouring matter hy moans of ammonia; 
he would obtahi an alkaline arseniuo-ooppery liquid, very 
easy to recognise. Tliis liquid, saturated with sulphuric 
acid, and then introduced into Marsh’s apparatus, would 
give arsenical stains. 

Several accidents have been recorded that are attri¬ 
buted to a similar cause. A milliner, after finishing dresses 
of the same pattern of gauze, had sore fingers and was 
attacked by a severe inflammation of tho nostrils. And, 
adds tile learned chemist, a pliysician’s daughter states 
that dres.sniaker8 who worked for her under similar circum¬ 
stances were seriously indisposed in eonsequenee. 

EHicicnt measures have been taken by the authorities 
to prevent the sale of the poisonous' gauze in Paris for the 
future. It i.s well that a caution should he given to tlio 
purchasers of ball-drosses during the present London season. 

E. 8. D. 

VERONICA SYRIACA. 

Who docs not love tho little speedwell, that in early spring 
“ Lifts up its tender eye of blue 
To the younger sky of tho selfsame hue T’ 

It carpets the green ehurcliyard with its pretty tufts of 
leaves, and its trailing stems lean against the worn stone, 
and cnaraol it with a thousand dottiiigg of the brightest 
azure. Every bank and mossy nook, every turfy slope and 
neglected corner, is a home for it; and all the summer long 
it kecp.s company with harebells, pimpernels, wood oxalis, 
wild thj'ine, and “ goldylocks,” making the wild places 
joyous witli its profusion of delicate blossoms. Every 
body knows what a speedwell is; gatherers of simples 
call it “ eye-bright,” because it is so much like an inno¬ 
cent laughing blue, eye that never saw any thing but 
purity in all its life, and never will, because its homo is in 
the midst of greenery and rustic quietude. 

Botanists know at least a hundred and fifty species of 
Veronica; but^A’ists give attention to only about a third 
of them. They ai-e mostly blue-flowered plants, very hardy 
for the most part, very pretty, and very common. Four of 
them oro aquatics, and tho greater part of the remainder 
are hardy hcrbaceoiH plants, of easy culture. 

Veronica Syriaea is a speedwell recently introduced. 
It was fiist raised by Messrs. Ernst and Von Sprockolsen, 
of Hamburgh ; and the entire stock was purchased by 
Messrs. Henderson, of Wellington Nursery, St. John’s Wood, 
and by them let out for the first time this year. It is an 
annual, of bright-green foliage and compact habit, rising 
only six or eight inches high. Its flowers arc of a bright 
gentian-blue, the under petals being white. The flowers 
Me produced in large masses; and when growii in a bed, or 
in masses, the effect is truly charming. As a pot-plant for 
the window, it is sure to bo pitted by the ladies. 

SaiBUEV Hibbebd. 





TH? MUMMBLSEE, AND THE WATER-MAIDENS. 
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THE MUMMELSEE. 

QEKHAH TBARSLATIOS mOH THSIf' BAQIUt AV» BADSR.” 

Between the valleys of Sasbachwald and Oberkappel the 
mountains of the lower Schwarzwald attain to their most 
considerable elevation. An extensive niountain ridgo rises 
some three thousand five hundred foot above the level of 
tho sua. Almo.st. all vegetation ceases there; only the 
broom-plant or tho red moss covers the swampy peat-bog, 
that sinks at every step, and upon which, at intervals, 
solitary, gnarled, dwarf pines eke out with difficulty their 
sickly existence. This inhospitable region is variously 
denominated Scekopp, Hornisgrinde, and also Qnuzberg; 
the southern peak in particular bears the latter name. Here 
lies, on a rocky ledge, in a deep mountain-basin, enclosed by 
enormous cliff-masses, a gloomy unfathomable mountain- 
lake, whence takes its source tho Seebach, of which the wild 
Aeher is a tributary. A deep unbroken silence reigns con¬ 
stantly over tho lonely de.scrt region. The black thorn 
grows amidst the towering crags ; the blue sky overhead is 
reflected on the dark surface of the lake. This gloomy hor¬ 
rifying lake is npw called Muminelseo, from the Mummcl- 
(dien, or water-maidens, that are said to dwell there. 'Won¬ 
der Lake {Lacus 7mruhUia) it was called by the ancients. In 
its neighbourhood lie the ruined mountain-castles of Hagen- 
brugg, Bosenstoin, and hiokinrodf. In tho mouth of the 
]) 00 ple there are numerous legends concerning this lake. 

The Undines, or lake-maidens, who dwell in tho deep 
abyss, in crystal palaces with splendid gardens, in which 
the blood-red coral blooms by the side of the fragrant water- 
rose, are marvellously-lovcly enchanting beings, of sylph- 
like form and rosy beauty. Nightly' do they ascend to the 
surface of the dark waters, and join in tho oliarming dance, 
to the sound of soft music; or hasten with the spindle to tho 
nearest cot, there to pass tho evening in gossip and work, 
in tho circle of tho simple-minded inhabitants of the moun¬ 
tain. But tho first gleam of morn, and the crowing of the 
cook that heralds the dawn, calls them all, without excep¬ 
tion, to their i-c.alm beneath the wave. Still it happens, at 
times, that tho charming water-maidens linger too long in 
the upper world ; tliat the day dawns as the diligent workers 
are still oii thsir way home; that at tho lightsomo hue of 
the first morning-beam in tho cast the night-stars vanish, 
while tho lovely Undines yet move in tho graceful dance, 
without perceiving that the siwly, old, gray water-sprite 
ascends from tho dark nby's.s, just as the night-mists flit 
before the morning’s glimmering light, and angrily admo¬ 
nishes tho dilatory ones to return without delay to their 
watery home. 


^ LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

Bv JAMES HANNAY, 

AUXHOU OF “ SISOLKTON FONTKNOV, B.N.” 

Lokd Chesterfieed’s is one of those reputations which oc¬ 
cupy a peculiar position. Ho is at once very famous and 
very little known. Every body is familiar with the name, 
and few with the man. Tot one so renowned deserves to 
be bettor tmdorstood; a reflection which I hope will justify 
me in having undcrtuken to write about him now. 

His faiuily was ancient and knightly, though it did 
not make its appearance in the peerage tUl tho Suspicious 
epoch of James I. The first Earl of Chesterfield fought 
for the king in the civil war. The second earl is only re¬ 
membered by tho fact, that Dryden dedlfcated a translatio* 
to him, for which ho seems to have returned those solid 
acknowledgments which it was the fasliioh tb make, and 
not the fashion to refuse. The third eai‘1 wks a gloomy 
saturnine Jacobite, as unlike his Son aS possible. “He had 
neither the will nor the power to teach nle any tiring,” says 
our Philip Dormer, tbs fourth oarl. But the lady whom he 
married brought in a flovf Of hHlliant blood, to which her 


sou, tho famous carl, owed an immense deal of his talents. 
She was a Saville, a daughter of that eminent Marquis of 
JUalifax whom Macaulay describes so well. Halifax’s writ¬ 
ings are extant,—not nearly so well known as they ought to 
bo,—and one is struck in reading them with tho similarity 
of talent between him and his grandson. There is tlio same 
worldly wisdom and piquant shrewdness, tlio same good¬ 
nature and graceful vivacity, the same pointed smart say¬ 
ings. Young Philip was born in London in 1G94, and brought 
up in the liouse of his maternal grandmother. At the age of 
eighteen he went to Cambridge, wlicre he stayed two years. 
He and his set wore called tho “ Witty’ Club" there; for 
Lord Stanhope, as he then was styled, was very jirocoeious. 
Ho was early noted for his cleverness and his wildness, for 
blending literature and dissipation together. It was the 
jolly time of Queen Anne, when a certain convivial tone 
pervaded English life. One famous political club took its 
name from Kit-Kat pies; aiiotlier, equally’ famous, from Oc¬ 
tober ale. The Secretary of State opened as luuny bottles of 
Burgundy’ as he did despatches. Poor I’ope found that his 
health could not stand tho literary life,—that you could not 
perfect your taste without ruining your nerves. Whatever 
guy young men wxiro doing, we may he sure Lord Stauliopo 
was doing. But lie was not a eommoii “ fast man a clia- 
racter, indeed, apt to be a fool, in that time as in tliis. He 
was fond of letters, and lie was ambitious. He was a well- 
balanced cliaraotor ; took pleasure and work in fair propor¬ 
tions, like wine-and-watcr. Tlirougliout life lie preserved 
this kind of medium. It was a favourite maxim of his, that 
business and pleasure mutually assisted each other. In 
fact, he was in jileasuro exactly what a practical man is in 
husincBS; he kept accounts square,-—knew that if you over¬ 
draw on your health Nature will dislionour your bill,—and 
was prudent in the midst of excesses. This is the maii-of- 
the-world’s point of view, and Clicstcrfield very early had 
the philosophy’ of it complete. 

In 1714, ho passed his summer at the Hague. That 
August Queen Anne died. The Tory niinislry of Oxford 
and Boliiigbroke was scattered to the winds. Swift de 
parted gloomy and fierce to Dublin. In came tlie bouse of 
Hanover, in the person of George I. 'J'he AVliigs were in 
tlieir glory when the new parliament met in 1719, and no¬ 
thing was talked of hut impeaclmiciits of tlie late ministry, 
Jacobite plots and intrigues, England’s honour saerifieed 
to France by the recent peace of Utrecht, and so forth. The 
Stanliopes were very busy in politics just then; and Lord 
Stanhope was brought in for a Cornwall borough before ho 
was of age. I have said that tlie old earl, his father, was a 
Tory and Jacobite; nevertheless the son came in as a Whig. 
In tlioso days a thorough-going Tory usually held notions 
about the divine riglit of kings, tlic sacrodness of tlieir per¬ 
sons and prerogatives, the house of Stuart, and the ineinory 
of Charles the Martyr, such as a man like Chesterfield could 
no more liold tlian he could have held tlie doctrines of tiic 
Brahmins. Ho liad no sentiment, no romance. He did not 
care for tho white rose; he had no fooling for traditions, 
which are tho very life of Tory politics. He viewed polliics 
as ho did every thing, else—from tho worldly shrewd ]ioiut 
of view. Now the Jacobites were, with few cxcepliuns, 
men of quite a different stamp; sincere high churcliiiien, or 
jolly obstinate country gentlemen, such as the man of 
whom Fielding said, that ho was afraid hts land would 
hi Sent (^er to Hanover. Their w'eak points were sucli as 
a man like Chesterfield saw at a glance; their good points 
wore far above^is level. For the essential feature of the 
eighteenth-century man was know’inoness ; lie suspected 
and derided enthusiasm; and Chesterfield was an eighteenth- 
century man all over. Accordriigly', we need not wonder 
at the side he took; and as ho wa.s young, lively, and auda¬ 
cious, he took it decidedly. The Parliamentary History tell* 
us, that in his maiden speech, on tlie ai'tloles Of impeach- 
nient of tho Duke of Ormond, he said, “ That he never wished 
to spill the blood of any of hi^ ebttntrymen, . . bat that hi 

was persuaded the safety of his country regvured that examples 
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thould he made cftlme who had betrayed it in so infamous 
a manner.” This was pretty strong. One of the opposite ' 
party, finding the young gentleman so vehement, hinted to 
him that they were aware he was not of age, and had no. 
right to be speaking at all. He took the hint, and departed 
to Paris. 

No doubt French influence had a great effect on Chester¬ 
field, and especially in imbuing liini with that profound re¬ 
gard for elegant manners which distinguished him through 
life. The long reign of Louis XIV. was just coining to an 
end; and the whole epoch had been one of social brilliance 
in Franco,—of good talk, happy wit, polish, and pleasure. 
In these matters the French were ahead of us; because for 
a great part of the seventeenth century wo had been intent 
on far higher matters. The civil war had broken up our 
social life; the land had been full of Puritans and sectaries, 
who despised the Graces as much as they did the Muses. 
The effect of these events lasted, of course, long after the 
events themselves. TIkT Restoration brought us a court, 
which, though it imitated Franco, did not so thoroughly 
catch its manners as it did its morals. Tlio Qiieeii-Ainic 
literature, the essays of Addison and Steele—gi-aceful in 
treatment as they were excellent in purpose—were now 
working a change, yet the change was working slowly. 
And when the house of Hanover came, to the throne at the 
period now before us, English life in the highest quarters 
was comparatively rude. Ladies of rank wrote sentences 
which their great-gi-eat-graiiddaughlcrs would now scarcely 
venture to read out loud. A maid-of-honour, under tlie first 
George, was a good judge of a cask of ale. When one 
opens Sir Charles Qrandison, one finds Richardson’s niochd 
heroines using such phrases as “ hang it” and the “ deuce.” 
Chesterfield was full of the superiority of French society to 
our own ; he admired it, and it in return admired him. We 
have several testimonies to their regard. Ilis French was 
praised by Fontonolle, as was his wit by Pope, his speeches 
by Horace Walpole, and his manners by every body. 

He early belonged to the court of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George II., as gentleniau of the bedchamber. 
For the next few years wc find him attached to that court; 
voting occasionally and speaking in parliament, and de¬ 
voting himself to society and to literature. He knew all 
the able men of the day; con'esponded with Swift, and 
visited Pope at Twickenham. Young, of the Night Thmights, 
celebrated him in his exquisite cpigi-am, when, called on 
for an impromptu, he borrowed his diamond, and scrawled, 

“ Behold a miracle imstoad of wit; 

• See two dull linos with Stanhopo’.s pencil writ.” ' 

Occasionally he went down to Derbyshire, and moped 
among his ancestral trees. He had no love for the country; 
he despised daisies and buttercups ivs only fit for the raptures 
of milkmaids.” He liked St. James's Street and White’s, 
the gay glitter of a drawing-room, the tender green of a 
gamingdablo,—not meadow and stream. “There are no 
tolerable winter-quarters,” ho says, “but Paris and Lon¬ 
don.” Of all pleasures, society was his favourite; and so¬ 
ciety soon woleomcd him as its greatest ornament. 

At thirty-two he sucoeodod to the earldom j the year after 
(1727), George I. died. The year after that. Chesterfield wont 
to the Hague, as ambassador to Holland. He was fond of 
play; and the frugal Dutch liked a man who lost his money 
—as ho did every thing in life—with a good gi'aoe. But he 
had every requisite for a diplomatist. Quito apart from his 
manners, he had substantial talents and sense; •aud his 
manners were fascinating. There is a curious paragraph 
in one of his letters to Lady Suffolk at this time which 
illustrates his humour: “ You must know,” ho says, “ that 
Jast Sunday I treated the people here with an English 
christening in my chapel of a black-a-moor boy I have; 
having had him first instructed fully in the Christian reli¬ 
gion by my chaplain, and examined by myself. The be¬ 
haviour of the young Christian was docent and exemplary; 
and ho renounced his likexbss with great devotion.” This 
pleasantry was habitual to him, and greatly contributed 


to his success. He performed his embassy successfully, 
got the Garter, and was made sfeward of the household; 
but after his retuni, in 1732, he voted against Walpole’s 
Excise Bill, and was dismissed from his place. Next year 
hp moi-ried Melosina do Schulenberg, a natural daughter of 
George I. 

He was now a member of perhaps the most brilliant of 
all modem oppositions—the opposition to Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole’s ministry. Bolingbrnke’s stately and witty eloquence, 
Pulteney’s scarcely inferior talent, talkers and writers the 
best in England, were all airayod against Sir Robert and 
the court. The incessant cry was, that the country was 
being ruined by coiruption at homo, and sacrificed to 
Hanover abroad. Chesterfield was at this time personally 
hateful to George II. Hanover was the tender point to 
touch the monarch on, and Chesterfield accordingly made 
the most of it. In a paper of the time, called Fog's Journal, 
he wrote (among other things) an essay on the Gorman 
princes and their armies, which is a very good specimen of 
ilis talents in this kind of way; indeed, it would not dis¬ 
honour the name of Addison. 

Clicstcrfield spoke in the Lords’ pretty frequently, and 
with the success which attended him in most things. Par¬ 
liamentary reporting was then in its infancy. AVe have, 
however, one speech of his at length, that which he made, 
in 17.S7, against the bill for submitting dramas to a censor¬ 
ship ; and it justifies his reputation by its lucidity, its ele¬ 
gance, and its strokes of pileasantry. 

For the next few years he was still in opposition. At 
last Walpole’s long reign ended; and now the patriots who 
had turned him out could not agi'ee among themselves, and 
could not retain power. Lord Granville’s administration 
(commonly called the drunken administration, from that 
very able man’s love of Burgundy-) did not last long. A 
coalition government w-ns established by the Peohams, to 
whom Clicstcrfield was related; and in the cvcr-fanious 
year ’45, he again went as ambassador to the Hague, and 
in August to Dublin, as lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

His lord-lieutenancy of Ireland was a bright spot in bis 
life. The times were very trying. A rebellion was on foot, 
of which no man could estimate the danger, and a rebellion 
which naturally looked to Ireland for sympathy and aid. 
Chesterfield delighted every body by his affability; man¬ 
aged every thing without fus.s, without show ; took care of 
all proper precautions. Two capital and characteristic 
anecdotes belong to this period. “ Your excellency’s eoach- 
iiian,” reported a solemn person to him, “ goes to mass!” 
“ Docs he ?” said Chesterfield; “ I’ll take care he docs not 
drive me there /” Another time, an offieial came rushing 
into his room in the morning, “ They're risiTig in Con- 
naughti” He looked at Ids watch; “ Well, sir; its nine 
o'clock, ami they ought to he." He plumed himself on this 
polite coolness; and, joined to his tact, suavity, and real 
good sense, it made him one of tho most pofpular lord-lieu¬ 
tenants L-elond ever hud. Some may think, perhaps, that 
these sayings wore made for tho events, rather than pro- 
dueed by them; no doubt this is the case with many hons 
mots, but Lord Chestc'-fiold’s vest on very good authority. 
And as wo are on this point of his colloquial wit, let us 
look at one or two more of them, gathered from his bio¬ 
graphers, and from the lively pages of Horace Walpole. 

Somebody told him that tho famous singer tho Viscon- 
tina said she was only twenty-four. “ She means twenty four 
stone, I suppose,” he replied. On one occasion he had to lay 
before George H., for signature, the patent of appointment 
of a man whom tho king detested. George II. paused over 
it, and then exclaimed angi-ily, “I'd rather give it to the 
devil." “ With all my heart, your majesty; hut you observe 
that it is addressed to our right trusty and wellrbeloved cou¬ 
sin!” He made a very clover impromptu in verso. Sir 
Thomas Robinson, who was an immensely tall man, chal¬ 
lenged him to write on him. Chesterfield wrote, 

“ Unlike my subject now shall be my song; 

It shall be witty, and it shaln’t be long.” 
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One of his clever sayings sprang out of a very clever 
little bit of his private-idiplotnacy. There was a certain 
Lord E— of that time, who was fond of dabbling in ama¬ 
teur surgery, and who fancied that he shone especially in 
the use of the lancet. The party wore very much in want 
of a vote, and away went Chesterfield to Lord R—. Of 
course his health was naturally inquired after. “Why,” 
says Chesterfield carelessly, “I’m rather out of sorts to-day; 
a slight oppression of the head,—fullness.” Lord E— was 
all attention, and instantly suggested blood-letting. "You 
think it necessary? I have hoard so much of your lordship’s 
skill, that I should bo glad if you would try your lancet on 
mo.” So ho bared his arm, lost the usual quantum, and 
after binding it up again, ho asked (with the inimitable 
easy air which wo can fancy) whether his lordship “ was 
going to the House that afternoon?” Lord E— had nut 
intended; was there any thing going forward ? Of course 
Chesterfield carried him down in triumph; and he told his 
friends afterwards that he had “bled for tlieparty," which 
was more than any of them could say. 

After leaving Ireland he was made Secretary of State, 
which high post—the highest ho attained—ho held for about 
two years, from 1746 to 1748. During this time an event 
happened, which, if Chesterfield had never written a lino, 
would h.avc indissolubly, as it bas p.ainfully, connected him 
with our literary history. It is the most painful part of his 
life, but it must not be paa.sed by. 

Of course a man of that rank, who had written in pe¬ 
riodicals, defended the interests of dramatic authors in the 
liouse of Lords, and who was famous, far and wide, for wit 
and courtesy, was looked up‘to by literary men as a patron. 
Patronage was jmst going out, but had not gone; and it W'as 
still not unusual for writers to receive gifts from lords, as 
Drydcn had received one from Chesterfield’s own grand¬ 
father. 

One writer of that time just beginning to be knows,—a 
burly, honest, melancholy man, in whose massive face noble 
genius and piety and deep religious sentiment struggled 
through the traces of poverty, of sorrow, 'and disease—a 
rusty uncouth mortal to the careless eye, but who in proper 
company woke up into a gi.ant of wit, eloquence, and in¬ 
sight,—visited the house of Lord Chesterfield in 1747. 
Samuel Johnson (for he was the man) was fifteen ye.ars 
younger than Che.sterfield, and consequently now thirt}'- 
cight. He had not written Jiassdas. He was just plan¬ 
ning the Dictionary. Ilis fame was not made. Ho had 
published the Life of Savaye and London. But ho was 
still not an established man; and as Ibr Boswell,—Bos¬ 
well was then a little boy, scarcely breeched, and, I sup¬ 
pose, playing about the gi-ouuds of Auchenleck. .Tohnsou 
came to Chesterfield to solicit patronage for his Proposals 
for a Dictionary. We know, from Johnson liimself, that 
Chesterfield at some time gave him 101. But what ne¬ 
glect he showed him, or how he alighted him, cannot 
now be accurately known. Johnson tells little about it, 
and Chesterfield nothing at all. Certain it is that John¬ 
son took deep offoneo; and seven years afterwards,—when 
tho Dictionary was coming out, and Chesterfield, long re¬ 
tired from polities, yet still writing essays occasionally in 
the World, wrote two in support of tho forthcoming work,— 
Johnson addressed that immortal letter to him, which Bo.s- 
woll teased him into giving him at a later period, and 
which every body who calls himself a man-of-letters ought 
to have by heart. This business is still involved in some 
mystery, Tho doctor was proud, and the noble was too 
fastidious on tho score of personal refinement. But it has 
been justly argued that Chesterfield’s health was then bad; 
that tho deafness, which vexed him more or less all his life 
after, was coming on; and that Johnson in 1747 was a man 
Avith different claims to regard from the Johnson of twenty 
years later. In this twilight I must leave it. Our venera¬ 
tion for tho memory of Dr. Johnson, ono of tho wisest as 
well as the best of Englishmen, secures onr respect for any 
view of an event which he chose to take. At best Lord j 


Chesterfield was but a good-natured, very able, and brilliant 
mon-of-the-world; yet that he was fundamentally good-na¬ 
tured I do believe, and I hope that ho acted from error 
rather than design on this occasion. 

Next year, ’48, ho gave up the seals of his secretaryship, 
partly from bad health, partly because the gi'eat Belham, 
the Duke of Newcastle, did not behave well to him, and in¬ 
terfered with the patronage of his office. It is highly cha- 
raetcriatio of him, that tho V'cry night ho left tho govern, 
ment he made his appearance at tho gaming-table at 
White’s. In office he never touched a dice-box. 

Up to this time Chesterfield had generally lived in 
Grosvonor Square, or in the well-known Chesterfield House, 
which still belongs to hiS representatives; and where the 
rich and classic apartments, with their books aud their 
busts, in which he enjoyed tho lettered luxury of his rank, 
aro still preserved as ho loft them. But norv, on retiring 
from active public life, ho bought and improved a villa at 
Blaekhoath, which was tho favgurito dwelling of the re¬ 
mainder of his prolonged days, llero he had a garden, of 
which he was fond; here he tended his apricots, and read 
his books; and wrote many of those letters to his Son, by 
which he is best known, and rvlll .always be best remem¬ 
bered, and which aro very interesting illustrations of tho 
eighteenth century. 

Thi.s son was born Avhen Chesterfield was at tho Ilagiio, 
in ’32, the year before his marriage, and was sixteen years 
old Avlicii be g.avo up the secretaryship. As his rvife had no 
children, ho felt an intense interest in this lad; and it is a 
great sign of Lady Chesterfield’s good-nature and affection 
for her husband, that she shared this interest with him. 
Whatever else Ave may think of the matter, I sujiposc Ave 
shall agree that, having tho boy, it was his duty to do the 
best be could for him; and it is certain, that if young 
Philip had been the laAvful heir to the title (instead of 
what he Avas) twenty times over, tho father could not 
have been more anxious about him, or taken more pains 
with him. He sent him to Westminster School; then sent 
him on-tho Continent, Avitli an eminent scholar for his tu¬ 
tor ; then to Loipsig, to learn German ; next to Paris, to bo 
polished. The following passage from a letter of his to a 
French lady of high rank shows us what his design Avas: 

“As I am infinitely fond of this child, and shall take a prido 
in making something of liim, since I believe tho materials are 
good, my notion is, to unite in him what I have never yet mot 
with in any one individual,—I mean, what is best in both nations. 
For this pur})oso I intend him his learned Englishman, who is 
likewise a man of sense, for tho solid learning I wotdd have him 
possessed of; and his B’rench afternoon tutor, to give him, with 
the help of tho companies into which he will introduce hiln, that 
ease, those manners, those graces, which certainly are nowhote 
to bo found but in I'rauoo.” 

Ill fact, he a.spirod to make the boy a complete man, ac¬ 
cording to Ills notions of what such a character was,—a per¬ 
son fitted to shine and triumph in the high places of tho 
Avorld. And we learn the world of that day by seeing how 
ho set about it. 

Certainly ho spared no pains. There aro nearly four 
hundred of his letters to him extant, beginning with little 
Latin ones, to teach him Latin as a youngster; and French 
ones, to teach-him French; and elementary instructions in 
geography and history. As Secretary of State ho Avroto 
many ; and all through life ho went on. AVith the letter to 
Montesquieu, or tho letter to Voltaire, off went the letter to 
Philip.Stanhope. He taught him all ho knew about men and 
business; wrote freely and copiously of the characters and 
politics of that time, which alone would make these docii-' 
ments of high value. As soon ns tho boy was old enough, 
he got him into the diplomacy, and he strained every norvo 
of his interest and connection to push him forward. 

In tho first of the objects I mentioned just now he suc¬ 
ceeded. Philip Stanhope became a man of solid attainments 
and good sense, but as for the polish, there a deficiency 
seems to have been early perceptible; the grain was good, 
but the surface was dull. Chesterfield laboured to give 
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liim external brilliancy as a sculptor works at his marble. 
He wi-itcs again and again on the subject. 

The-ae letters, intended to form the lad's manners and 
graces, suggest various reflections. It is an obvious re¬ 
mark, that he insists with immense earnestness on points, 
not the highest wiiich can employ a rational being’s atten¬ 
tion. But we must remember, 1st, that ho was addres.sing 
a person whom ho thought already possiisscd of a love of 
the solid excolleneies of lifo, and with a view to a special 
deficiency in liim; 2d, that he ivas addressing a person des¬ 
tined to a particular eareor,—to shine in the great world, 
such as tile great world then was in Europe. 

Wo must be fair to Ixird Cliesterfiekl. It would ho per¬ 
fectly silly to class him, on accc^nt of all this stress upon 
the graces, with a man like Brummell; for these graces 
with liim were means to an end, and the end was social con¬ 
sequence, or political power. Ho wantod his son to bo a 
great personage; and he argued that these were the aits by 
wliicli tliat success was attained. It was a practical view. 
Clu'SterricId set no cxtra(»'dinary value on kings or poten¬ 
tates, on birtli or rank. As for the latter, he rather haughed 
at men who plumed themselves on pedigree; and one of 
his essays in the World is against them. Ilis own descent 
was excelloiil; yet he hung up two portraits among those of 
his ancostor.s, one marked Adam de Stanhope, tlie other 
Eve de Stanhope, to quin the vanity of birth. But he knew 
that the world was governed by kings, potentates, and men 
of family, and that they in their turn were governed by 
men of tact and address; and he wanted his sou to he con¬ 
spicuously a man of tact and address. If you had got 
Cliestorfield quietly in a eorncr, in a serious mood,—let us 
say on a gray day at Blaekheath, willi the scud eoining up 
the sky in a sea-breeze,—and had said to him, B7ni< is the, 
chief end of man? Is it the chief end of man to shine in 
HcwcastJe House, or to make the Prince of IValcs lantfh at a 
stupid parti) ? he would have shrugged his HhouUler,s, and 
said, “ 'J'hese are .all v.anitie.s; hut such is the w'orld, and we 
have to act in the world as avc find it— Qnc voulcri-voiis?” 
There avas no doubt a avhole world of feelings lying deep 
in his nature avhieh he. never g.avc utterance to. tlnques- 
tionahly, he was no trillcr. He distinctly predicted tlie 
French Revolution in one of his letters name forty years 
before it began. Hi.s judgment of men and books was 
sound When Hume’s avorks began to appear, he saw their 
me’'' j avhen Robertson’s first history eamo out, he declared 
it.s oxcellcnce. That, with so much solid ability, he should 
have joined such a regard for supeiTieial attractions, shows 
us a great light into tlio character of those times, hut should 
not iiiducc ns to underrate him. In fact, to judge of any 
man, we must try .and put ourselves in his position; avo 
must make up our minds to take him as he is. Chesterfield 
avas not John Knox. A geranium is not a lily. AVhy 
should I quarrel with the lily heeaiiso it is not a geranium, 
or vU-c versa? To do so, avon’t lielp me one avhit to unikr- 
stnnd either of them; hut it avill very probably make me 
notably unjust to the one I do not happen to like. 

No doubt that was an artificial period; and Chesterfield 
was too thoroughly a ni.an-of-the-world not to boar deep 
traces of the a^orld to avhioh bo belonged. There was little 
earnestness in that age. Poetry was at a low ebb; and the 
poetry of an era is always the best index of its state of sen¬ 
timent. Ill Riehardaoii’s novels there is nmeh mawkishness 
and cant; in Fiaiding’s there is a great deal of coarseneijs, 
and a disposition to excuse every thing in characters not 
utterly worldly, which shows that utter worldliiiess was ex¬ 
ceedingly common and fa.sliiopable. Low theories of human 
nature were in vogue, theories which undervalued all worth 
in man and woman, which taught that self-interest was the 
mainspring of mankind, that “ every body had his price,” 
dnd so on; and wo know that there is a direct connection 
between low theory and low practice. That Cliestetfield 
refined social lifef is certainly true; but of course his develop¬ 
ment of the truths that belong to the doctrine of manners 
bore the colour of the period in which he lived. 


The manners of Europe evidently took their rise in feu- 
dalism. It was in the bosoms of Hie old feudal castles that 
that chivalrous loyalty to women^hat reprd for rank and 
age, that respect ftr one’s own dignity, wliieh is indissolubly 
connected with a respect for every body else’s, gradually 
formed itself. ' When the Black Pi'ince waited behind the 
chair of the King of France, after the battle of Poitiers, he 
embodied the whole sentiment in one beautiful act of cour¬ 
tesy. What the anci&t gentlemen did spontaneously, and 
half-uneonseiously. Chesterfield would have wished a later 
and less simple age to do deliberately, artistically,—and 
though partly from good feeling, still partly, also, from po¬ 
licy, and for the sakoofits convenience. Yetit is too much 
to expect a man to be beyond liis age altogether; and good 
brooding is so immense a gain to social life, that the man 
who does any thing for it should ho alTeotionately remem- 
hcred. 

Upon the whole, his plans for his son proved failures. 
Philip Stanhope had but a poor success in Parlianient, was 
never conspicuous for the charm of hie address, and rose no 
higher in his profession than to he Britisli Envoy at Dre.s- 
den. He was but thirty-six when be died ; and Jjord Cliea- 
terfield, now.old, infirm, and melancholy, first heard that 
the grave had closed over so many ambitious hopes and 
plans from a lady whom his son had married without con¬ 
sulting or informing him, and who jiresonted herself to 
the old peer with two sons. 'J’lie bloyv must Jiave been ter¬ 
rible. .But we learn from the letters which Philip Stan¬ 
hope’s widow printed, that the good-natured old man, at ex¬ 
treme age, was-as interested in the grandsons as lie had 
been in the son, and anxious about their educations. 

lie lived for five yeans after tliis event; kept out of .so¬ 
ciety by liis decayed health. “Tyrawlcy and I,” said he 
once, “ liave been dead these two 3 ’ears, but we don’t want 
it to he known.” At last the end came, in London, when 
ho was in his eightieth year. His last .scene was one of the 
most characteristic of all. Half-an-hour or so hefove liis 
Jeatli, the servant opened his bcd-ciirtains, and aniiouiieed 
hi.s friend, Mr..^J)ayrolles. The old earl moved Iiis head, 
and Ilis last words were, ” Give Dayrolles a chair." Tin's 
was the latest gleam of tliat sleepless courtesy for which he 
hud been famous through life ; and it is with a strange mix¬ 
ture of humour and tenderness, and many Beriou.s reflcctioii.s 
on the age and the mail, that one conteiiiplates it. lie died 
ill 177 : 5 . He had been born only a few years aRer the death 
of Charles II., and he died several years after the birth of 
George IV., so that lie forms a link between the fine gentle¬ 
men of those two epochs; and he certainly had more ele¬ 
gance than the earlier of the two sets, and much more wit 
than the later of them. 

He was, in fact, the last of an old school. .He had not 
been twenty years in his grave, when tbe troubles which he 
had predicted broke forth in Europe. A period of tumult 
came on ; Europe was shaken to its foundations, in an ago 
of great passions, great crimes, great ideas, and great action. 
'J'ho unhealthy stillness was broken by a thunder-storm. 
Wo now have, with all our faults, a gi-oator earnostneas, a 
higher literature, larger human sympathies, than the men 
among whom Chesterfirld lived could boast. But wo shall 
do well to remember, that he too, after In? fashion, repre¬ 
sented excellencies which ought not to be forgotten, and 
ideas which will always bo true; and I confess that I for 
one cannot turn away without kindly feeling and admira¬ 
tion from contemplating the memory of Piirnir Eoiimek 
Stanhope, 


! POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 

Hk that Winn not yriiEN he may, when he wiia shall 
HAVE NAY.—Never refuse a good offer; for “ A man has been 
known to leave roast meat, and afterwards to long for the 
smoke of it” (Itah ),—Tat lascia I'arro^ chi poi brama il 

W. K. Kelly. 
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Itatbital S;a:0a^iiTc. 

[The Editors of thft Natio.*?;^!. Magazine eunnot return unavailable 
rapor.H, except in oaaea where it may^«eeru dftHlrablo to communicate 
with the writovK.J 

Thb mid wall of tlio Gallery of Arioleut Masters at Man- 
cliostor is Imtig with old pictures inoro likely to at¬ 
tract the artist tlian the public. They are, howeveu*, both 
interostinj:^ niKl curious. They consist of sneh exanijiles as 
could 1)0 ft’ot together of paintings earlier in date than the 
liCleenth century, with one or two later speeiincns of the 
Tjyzjinline style, tame and 8tatttOHf]no, as it still exists in 
llnssia. '.rhesc paintings, with the exception of tlio last- 
jneiitiuned, are all by Ualian artists; for, except on catliedral- 
walls and in illuminated inannseripts, there are seareely any 
rtunaiiis of Dutch or German painting boibro the tinus of ibo 
A’au Kycks, who lead olT the Northern schools wifli a full- 
l>low!i pow(;r, never perhaps entirely equalled by tlieir stuxa^s- 
.M)r.s. i'ljc names of artists attached io these oldest pictoivs, 
on iheir frames or in the catalogue, must he coii.sid<-red as 
conjectural only in the inajority of eases. In gcnieral (he 
uieans of absolute veriricatiou do not exist. Over the door, 
in a Imndsoiuc Gothic frame, is a picture of the “(Jorona- 
tion of tlie Virgin,” uflcrihed to Giotto. The woman’s face 
aini attitude ar<“ lovely. Aii “ Adoration of the Kings,” by 
Bartolo di Frcdi, is very iiitcvesLing. Tlie faces ai’c like 
miniatures, while the animals in the picture show that 
liuud.secr is not a reproduction from the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. The “ N<di m(i tangero” of Orcagna is an example 
of early toudcrncs.s and grace ; anil on the other side of the 
door is a (uirious ])icture in two compartments, painted, pro- 
biibly, 1)}' a foreign artist iu Knglaml, as far back as th(} 
reign of Richard II. The catalogue calls It “The Wings 
of a Triptych,” apparently w’itbout suOicieut reason. It 
was in tho pos.sossiim or(lhurlc.s I. and James 11., and hc- 
long.K at present to the Karl of Pendu-oke. In the left hand 
comiKU'tmGnt, the kneeling figure, which will af first sight 
he taken for a w'oman, is Richard II. liimsclf. Tiie, face is 
in profile, and is no doubt a jjortrail. Jle is attended hy 
his three ]>atron .saints—John tlic Baplist, Edward the Con 
fessov, and Edmund Tvonsidcs. The heads are beautiful 
both in finish and expression. The king is kmading to 
receive the benediction of the infinit Christ, who, in tlio 
right-hand compartment, is lield in hi.s mother’s arms, anti 
BuiTounded hy angels. The numhm* ofhluo wings and blue 
draperies give a singular appearance to this part of the pic¬ 
ture. There is an old inscription on a strip of brass at llm 
bottom of the frame. We shall he told, no doubt, that the 
idealism of Italian art belongs chiefly to its later stages: 
we stall ho referred to the earlier pictures, and to the term 
“ Bre-Rapliaelitc” itself, a.s evidence that external truth was 
aimed at by older masters. This is so undoubtedly; hut the 
contrast between tho north and the south is not alTcctocl hy 
it. Those Italian Pre-Raphaclltcs, for ivH their veali.stic 
eflorts, wore the natural fathers of tho later schools. ’J’ho 
devclopmout was inovitahle from one to the other; the 
germ of it was in tho minds and character of the southern 
race, and as art grew, it grew uccc.ssarily more and more 
in this direction. Tho love of symbols predominating over 
the love of facts, determined tho matter from the first. No¬ 
thing that i.s not symbolic can bo artistic; but there is all 
the world of din'ererico between a symbolic fact and the 
symbol of a faet. Tho first derives all its significance from 
its ti-uth ; tho second, all its trutli from its significance. 
Tho north loves tho one, tho south tlie other. Tho German 
paint.s real things, wliieh ^are the symbols of ideas; tho 
Italian paints ideal thingH.'which are themselves only the 
symbols of reality. Look, for example, at the “Nativity,” 
by Boitieclli, where much of tho scene is minutoly real, hut 
whore tho men and angels in the foreground are embracing 
one another with such transcendental difficulty and discre¬ 


tion; or at Bellini’s “Mount of Olives,” where, over tho life¬ 
like figures of the sleeping apostles and tho quaint details 
of tho scenery, tho outline of a naked white cherub brings 
the outline of an imaginary cup into the air. The ten¬ 
dencies of the two races uro at least as obvious when we 
jias.s on to the second saloon, where Buhciis, Snyders, and 
Van Dyck aro opposed to Titian, Tintoretto, and Raul Vero¬ 
nese. Among tlie Venetian colourists the painting of nude 
women was one of their chief delights. The beauty of iho 
female form, and the opportunities it gave to tlieir own spo- 
cial powers, attracted them irresistibly. We get, accord¬ 
ingly, such ]nctnres as Titian’s “ Europa,” “The Muses” of 
'J'intorelto, and the four magnificent, tiiough not over-drli- 
catc, allegories of Paul Veronese. But iu siioli pictures oiiu 
■fices dinictly that the painlcr’s love is for form and colour 
in the abstract, not for form and colour in their relation to 
the realities of the world. Tho “Kiiroi>ji” lies on the hull’s 
buck as lu) mortal would ever think of laying. “ Tiic Musc.s” 
arc sticwinl about without localdy, or any other purpo.se 
ilian that of boiug painted. “The Slee])ing Nymph” of 
Vi’ronese, .sphuidid in itself, is nut a real girl in a real 
chamber. 

There lias been no tbuugbt of the possible, no rculi.sa- 
tioii of the outward fae.t, in the artists’ minds, 'riic outward 
and tlie possible are not repi'cseiited; they are only sym¬ 
bolised. The iinjigos arc vury l>eaiHil’ul. I'liey give si>ee.ific 
jdeasiirc to the beholder, but tlieir iiowcr to d<^ so i.s limited 
hy tlui extent orhiiimin synqiatby with abstract ideas. 

See now wlial is domj on the. opposite wall. There is an 
equal love <)f form and colour, but they are seen in facts, not 
in allegurii'S. Whether the subject be a goddess or a goose¬ 
berry the scene is real, the laws of nature do not stand in 
th(^ painter’.s way, hut arc his natural allies and helpmates, 
lliihens was not a hlusliing virgin; he had no .surplus mo¬ 
desty about him; he ivould have pulled the skin off Ins 
figures as well as the clothes, ha<l it .served lu.s pnrpo.se. 
He was fond of human flesh, and knew how to handic it; 
hut tli(3 vision.s that passed over his brain w'oiild jni.ss there 
only a.s realilie.s; and since there are not very man}' scene.s 
ill w’liieh women could appear undraped and natural at the 
sunn' time, he has generally furnished them with clothes. 
Rubens nn'U’^ never have thought of (his: most likely he 
did not; lie followed the instinct of the north. Tlie great 
attribute of tins jiart^T the gallery i.s tlio attribute of inex- 
linu.siihle power, and here the (ierman side unmistakably 
carries aw'ay the palm. Strong hand.? alone have wrought 
on this norlhern wall; you may .see them shake their 
brushes ns a conqueror shakes his sword. There is a dash 
and vigour in tlu'so designs, as if the work bowed do^m be¬ 
fore the sweej) of ihc workman’s arm. WIio can look at tho 
“I’ronictheus,” the “Juno,” or the “Queen Tomyria,” with¬ 
out feeling that the man who painted ihcin was a giant 
who, as far as imusclcs go, might have painted any thing? 
Rubens is not alone either; his. friend Snyders, and his 
pujiil Van Dyck, belong to tbo same race. The Italians, 
too, ojjijosito, though shorter hy a head, aro still mighty 
men of renown. Fine pictures arrest us at every sicp. 
Next to the “Europa” there is Titian’s small picture of 
“ Proscrjunc.” Tho four black horses tearing through tho 
water are very grand. His “Riposo” i.s didlghtful in its 
landscape and trees. Tliree of his jioriraits—tlie lower one 
“ Ariosto”—are splendid. Compared wiih|Onie of those by 
Van D^’ck, the grand portrait of Snyders, fur exanqde, and 
others near it, wo feel that Tili;m has tho advantag-o^ iu 
expre-ssion. Ho has eanglU tlie soul in action; Van Dyck, 
in rej 50 se ; and it is the active soul in whicli the living 
being is eharaeteristieany revealed. In “Ulie Milky AVay” 
and “ Loda,” Tintoretto clisjdayH Iii.s power over the naked 
fenuale forui. VeronesiJs “ Rebecca” i.s beautiful and deli¬ 
cate, On the other side, the figures in “ Qnecu Tomyris” 
are mngniliccnt; tlie sweep of the queen’s robe splendid, 
tJiougli perliups exaggerated. Juno imttiug tlio eyes of 
Argus into her peacocks’ tails is goddcsK-like, and celes¬ 
tially cool in going about her horrid work. The “Proine- 
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theus" is grand in its muscular display of strong limbs in 
torment. There is a dolioious small picture, also by Ru¬ 
bens,— •“ Ohildren blowing Soap-bubbles.” Snyders roVols 
among his dogs, boars, and irresistible huntsmen. The pic¬ 
ture, all in the sky, of a heron with hawks swooping round 
her, hag Jeft nothing more to be done in the painting of 
birds on the wing. His^'eat market-picture i.s undernoatii, 
where such boundless profusion is heaped up with such per¬ 
fect truth and case. These piles of fruit arc in no .attitude ; 
have never grown to be painted; h.avc no idea how they 
look, or how they tumble, or which side is uppermost: they 
are just real and gorgeous; .as unlike the fruit-pieces made 
up by fochler hands ns a lion’s spring is unlike the vaulting 
of a harlequin. * 

Tlut amidst all this excess of power, art is presented here 
in a lower form thnji it asstnnes among the older masters. 
It is not that the subjects are changed—that was needful 
and desirable; but the sjhrit is changed also, and for the 
worse. Look at these two " Magdalenesone is by I’iti.an, 
the other by Van Dyck. ’J’hc treatment in both is .similar, 
and it is worldly, sensual, and had; the men who could so 
conceive of the Magdalene would never, we may ho sure, 
conceive any very high subject in its noblest form. Ac- 
eordinglj', the beauty of this p.art of the gallery is not that 
of noble thought and feeling. On the Italian side the hour 
of dceomposition is fast approaching; southern .art i.s fol¬ 
lowing the legend of its favourite saint, and like him liast- 
ening to the grave. It has begun with worship in Giotto, 
has risen to ec.stasy in Ilaplia(!l, and is now' almost ready 
to draw the hast panting hroatli of agonised cnthu.siasm in 
Salvator llosa. The north has a different destiny. Its 
giants of the seventeenth century' are to bo succeeded h^' ii, 
race who may still surpass wliatcvcr has heiui done liilherlo; 
but in this age of Rubens the devout .and earnest sjurit of 
Van Eyek and Albert Durcr is felt no longer. The power 
is vast, hut its works .are not hol^’. It is St. Christopher 
serving the prince of this world. 

Before going further, wc must stop to mention a few 
more works of special interest pa.ssed on the way. Beside 
“The Last .ludgment” of Ricsole then! is, in a deep gold 
frame, a head of Christ, half bowed, with elo.sed eyes, and 
crowned with thorns, by the same master. It rvas cut, we 
believe, from a fresco-painting of “The Crncifixion.” The 
beauty is wonderful; the faded colours almost heighten it. 
Strong contrasts of light and shade would ho inharmonious 
about its spiritual purity. Further on, an unfinished pic¬ 
ture, attributed, formerly to Qliirlandajo, but now, with good 
reason, to Michael Angelo, is one of the finest things in the 
gallery. The forms and faces are perfectly noble and origi¬ 
nal. There is a beautiful head by Da Vinci close by; an 
arrow hold in tho hand. Ilaphacl is represented b^' no very 
striking works, but by a great immhcr of moderate size .and 
exceeding beauty. A small medallion-ihcturc of the ” An¬ 
nunciation” might oBoapo notice, but it is altogether lovely. 
Tho face of Mary is one of the sweetest oven among Ra¬ 
phael’s Madonnas. Among the pictures of the flarraeci 
school, a “Riposo” by Albani is a delicious little piece. 
Two angels offer fruit; three oherub-hcads are watching; 
an angel leads the ass to a fountain, and Mary is looking 
up at .loseph, who gathers dates. The famous picture of 
“Tho Three Marys,” by Annibale Carracci, is almost a 
miracle of painting, but will receive, wc imagine, more 
than its proper share of admiration. Its beauty is unque.s- 
tionablo; tlie figure of the dead Christ, with the living 
hand on his breast, is as fine as possible ; even the posi¬ 
tion of tho left liand, if ungraceful, as Dr.' 'Waageii tliinks, 
gives it a .skeleton look wliieh adds vividness to tlie idea 
yf death ; but in the faces of the women, although grief is 
expressed with the utmost power, it seems to us that it is 
not tho grief of very noble natures, and that in its mani¬ 
festation there is an air of suddenness and surprise, as if 
tho dead body had been found rather .than followed, which 
is out of keeping with the scone. 

Those who are fond of Murillo’s soft outlines and tender 


saints will find them collected together in the vestibule be¬ 
tween saloons B and 0. There is a “ St. If raiicis” among 
them, by Guttierrez, more powerful than most of this school. 



THE TWO PICTURES. 

Bv a. W. THOKNBURY. 


In a lonely church at Floroiioo, 

Dusk and quie^ and incuii.se dim. 

With a stillness only broken 
By the riiroly-chantod hymn. 

There’s a chapel steeped in twilight 
(Windows 6,able-red as wine). 

With a shadow only lighted 
By the silver altar’s shine. 

You may hear the dusty olives 
At the lattice crisp and shake, 

AVitli a sobbing, as of soitow. 

Winds lapse through them, and a wake. 

Of gray whiteness follows after, 

Violets purple all heucatli: 

There 1 found the famous picture— 

“The Mary of the Lily Wreath.” 

This side of the silver altar. 

Where tho tapers stand in rows, 

Slender, tall, with (lowers of yellow. 

Veering as tho soft wind blows; 

Above th(! tomb with erims(jn crosses, 

Where kneels the widow hour by hour, 
There hangs the other solemn iiieturc, 

“The Jesus of the Balsam Flower.” 

Painted by a monk, they told me. 

Far up in old Fiesole, 

Where the prison’d vines and lilives 
Watch tho Arno seek the .sea. 

It was a sunset of the summer 
That he finished—then he slept. 

When the hell rang out for vespers, 

Still that weary trance he kept. 

Dropp’d tho palette, dropp’d the brushes, 

Still at matins ho sat there ; 

Then the angry abbot, chiding, . 

Smote the sluggard in his chair. • 

Ho was dead I —his long work finished. 

Now ho rests this stone heucatli. 

That’s “Jesus of tho Balsam Blossom,” 

This,” “ Mary of tho Lily Wreath.” 

There they hang,—that dead man’s pictures,— 
All but immortal with their dyes. 

Stolen as from summer twilight. 

Or from blue April’s morning skies'. 

And there below, the foolish tourists 
Squint and gape and show their teeth, 
Smiling at the “ Balsam Blojsom,” 

And at the “ Virgin’s Lily AVreath.” 

Ah, still they hang—those solemn pictures— 
Where the brown monks pass and bow; 

In his golden cope the abbot— 

Hark ! the dead men hailing now, 

Sings the nightingale beneath, 

Il^'mns to the Jesus of the Balsam, 

And Mary of the Lily Wreath. 





A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY HOI.ME I.EE, AUTIIOtt OF “ GIEBERT MASSENOER,” ETC. 

IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 

VII.— CiiuiaTMAB Eve. 

Christmas Eve came; a loud blustrous day, with a light 
covering of snow upon the ground, and clouds heavy with 
storms in the sky. Uaureneo Royston had left Eversley 
for a few days, saying, that ho intended to spend the festive 
Bea.son with some relatives at a distance. Adie was sor¬ 
rowful during his absence; for she had still to hear the burden 
of her secret, and to docoivo old Nicholas. Her treachery 
weighed on her heart; but though she had critrisatcd Roy¬ 
ston to lot her toll him, he had always put her off, saying, 
that such a confession would load to their instant separa¬ 
tion ; for the engraver was resolute in his way, and had evi¬ 
dently conceived a strong distaste for his pupil’s oharaotor. 
Since they had become bettor acquainted, Boyston had let 
fall much of his disguise, and had frequently given utter- 
anco to hard, selfish, worldly principles that had revolted 
the good old man ; and detecting, in spite of their guarded 
manner, that he and Adie were on closer terms than they 
wished to appear, Nicholas had pressed forward his instruc¬ 
tions, that there might be no^rcason for the young man’s 
remaining in the town. But what most deeply grieved him 
was, that Adie should have withhold her confidence from him. 
He turned it over in his mind, and could not remember that 
ho had ever given her a harsh word that should make' her 
fear him; and yet from her tone, and from her anxious air 
and watchfulness, he knewsho was keeping something from 
his knowledge. Besides, coming suddenly from the inner 
room one day into that where he had left them together, he 


saw Royston loaning over the girl’.s chair, winding her long 
dark tresses round his fingers, and wlii.spering to her .softly ; 
he even bent over her, and ki.s.so.d her without resistance. 
At first Nicholas thought lie would charge her with her de¬ 
ception; hut remembering her passionate rescntnicut when 
thwarted, he put it off, hoping that she would soon, of her 
own accord, tell him all. 

But he spoke to Royston in plain terras, telling him that 
his visits in Ncvil’s Court must be di.scontinued, and that 
ho had done a vile wrong in poisoning the girl’s mind against 
her protector so that she had learnt to dceoivo him. High 
and,angry words were exchanged between the two men; 
but neither of them chose to .maka Adie, a party to the 
dispute. Royston doubted not that he should succeed with 
her whenever ho chose to bring the mattor'-to an issue, since 
her love for him had already undennined old feelings of 
affection and gi'atitude; and Nicholas hoped that the girl’s 
own eyes would be opened by and by to the real character 
of her lover. Things were in this position when Royston 
left Eversley, just before. Christmas. I’orluips Martha alono 
had a complete view of all that passed, fot her watch never 
relaxed. 

It was after dinner on Christmas Eve that Nicholas and 
Adie, sitting by the fire, botli of them unoccupied, first felt 
how wide the gulf that lay between them had become. The 
unnatural restraint galled both, but neither could or would 
break it down. Tlic old man was silent and mournful; 
Adio’s thoughts yearned to comfort him ; she longed to put 
her anns about Grixzie’s neck, and to pull his beard, and 
hear him call her pet-names as ho used to do; but one 
remembrance of the absent Royston tied her down to her 
chair. At length some allusion rcoallod the Christmas Eve 
long ago, when the engraver had taken the little child from 
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the winter night into the shelter of his poor but warm 
hearth. Could that tall beautiful girl be the small helpless 
frozen thing that might have died in the snow unheeded 
but for him? and was this distance and estrangement to be 
the sole reward of his charity? Pcrh.aps in all hi.s solitude 
the old man ha<l mn'er felt morp desolate or nioi'e lonely 
than now, hecanse'tho heart that ho bad striven so long to 
bind to hiinself was turned from him. He looked at her 
r|nestioningly when she was not observant, and saw that in 
her fiieo whieh told bini she was not happy, as slie had been, 
or as kIic onglit lo be, and he e-zparieneed a feeling of intense 
wrath against Irtyslcm as its cause. 

When tin; Minster-hell began to ring fi.tr prayers, Adie 
mso wearily froni lier ehair, and said siio would go to tho 
service. Wlie did not a.sk for Niuliolas’s company as shp 
used to do, hut donned her honnet and cloak, and went out 
alone. M'heii she had got into College Jiane her heart smote 
herwilh tlie rciiroaeli that this was not kind, am} turning 
hastily linck, .she reascendod the stairway to the room. 
The engr.aver had pushed hack Ills chair, and sat ndth his 
arms on the fahle, and his face huried in them. Adie, with 
rpiick renior.se, sprang towards fiiiu, crying, “ 0 , (irizzie, 
(irizzie, don’t he grie.vetl with me; let me tell you all ; let 
us be IViends, as wo wore before Laureuee Hoyston came to 
Kvei'sley.” 

'file old man lifted up bis bead, and held forth bis arms; 
she nestled into them, and began to weeji pa.s.sionately on 
bis breast. 

“Adie, eliild, why did you ever nii.strust me?” said 
Nicholas. “Was 1 not always kind to you? would 1 not 
have almost coined iny flesh into gold to b.vve iinrebased 
you a pleasure?” Bbc only snbbeil llie more at the gentle 
rebuke of bis lone. “ Adie, j'oii love ibis bad man,—nay, 
do not leave me,,—you love him?” Hbe did not answer, 
hilt wejit on, “ You sboiild have suspected him when ho 
torn])ted yon to deceive me. AVbo hut a bud treaelicrous 
Ilian would have played bis part ? If lie bad eoine to me 
openly and lionourably, .1 would have given yon lo him; 
hut be must iiecd.s steal you away fvoin your best friend. .It 
w.as not honest, Adie; it was cruel ami inijiist; the ad of a 
base ereopiiig nature. He was never, in bis best davs, 
woiTliy of.von, in.y ebiid; liow miicli les.s, tlieii, now, rvlien 
lie is all sullied with bis crooked ways Ibmugli the world,—• 
calloused, faithless, and, tboiigh you may not see it, cruel 
too!” 

Adie liad withdrawn herself from bis eneiroling arm, 
and blood aloof, still tearful, but indignant too. 

“ O, Grizzie, you do not know liiiii!” slie said, witli 
passionate force. “He is kind and gentle; be lias never 
spoken one hard wijrd of you ; be would have tokl yea 
weeks siiiec, but be knew yon did not like him, and we 
dreaded that you would eoininand ms to ptirt.” 

“Adie, it was an evil day that brought him over our 
threshold ; .you will live to rue it. 0 , iny lieurt’s darling, 1 
would let you go to him this instant if 1 did not seo such 
oininoiis shadows about bis future. He is ii wicked evil 
man, and he will drag you down ivith him. It would have 
boon better to let yon perish in the snow ten years ago than 
to give you to him now.” 

Adio stood silent; tho glistening tears hung on Jior 
lashe.s, hut ceased to fall; a bright spot hunit on her cheek, 
but her passion cooled. 

“Grizzie, will )'ou hear him s-pcak for liimself?” she 
said tremulously; “ I cannot plead our cause with you, for it 
makes my heart burn to bear such words against him from 
you. But you do not know Jiim, or you would speak far 
otherwise.” 

“ I will give him a fair hearing, mj' child. But do not 
let any thing cause this cold s-hade between us to come 
back. Is this love of a few weeks to obliterate the niciuory 
Ilf ten years, Adie'?” 

“No, Grizzie, no; I always wished you to know, and it 
was only because you were deceived that I was not perfectly 
happy,” cried the girl warmly. “ Bet us he friends.” Nicho¬ 


las sighed, and fondly stroked the bright head that had 
agaimicstled agaimsl his breast; but be said no more about 
Laurence Ivoyston. 

'The Minster-bell.il bad ceased for .several ininiitos, when 
the old man remimlc'd her whither she bad been going. 
“Bun away, my cliiUl ; you will still be in time, for ilie 
beautiful aiitlumi,” said bo. She a.sked him to go with her; 
but ho said no, the evening was very cold, ami be .sboukl 
take 80 long wra])piiig up that the nuusic would be over; 
and besides, lie would rather sit by tlic fire until she came 
back. Bo she put her two arms round bis neck, kis.scd liim, 
and went to the door. Tliere for a miiiiilo she besitated, 
then turned back quickly to where Nicholas stood, ami s.iid, 
with glittering eye.s, “Grizzie, have you quite, qaitu for¬ 
given me my wickedness to you?” 

“ My darling, from my heart.” He blessed her, and hade 
her go. 

For a few minutes after Adio had left him, Nicholas sat 
bv tile life tliiuking of lier pityingly and with great love, as 
one blinded and nii.sgiiidcd by a most iiiiliapp.v paK.si()ii. He 
folded bis liaiid.s, closed bis eyes, and laid bis liead back 
wearily, but not despoudoiitly. “ She will come lo see him 
elearly soon; only give bei lime,” said be lo liiimself. Tiicii 
he rose, and walked to and fro in the room, talking to him¬ 
self, while bis eyes took a softer gleam, and bis brow looked 
less stern tban usual. Perhaps lie was jirayitig for bis dar¬ 
ling, for be went to the. window and .gazed up eagerly to 
the stormy sky, as if invoking help or cmiifort for them 
both. At last lie lighted jiis lamp, and, entering the oak- 
eloset, unlocked the imeicnt cabinet, and ])n)cee.ded lo turn 
over the poor treasures it contained. Whilst thus oeenpied, 
he wa.s .startled by the sound of the ojamijig door, and 
Baure.nco BuystouV voice aekiiig, “Arc you at bume, Ni- 
oliolaa Drew?” Tho young man was already in liie closet ; 
but Nichojab piotioning him back, the.y bulb retired to the 
fireside. 

“ 1 thought .you were, far away from Ibi.s. A\'Iiat bri!i.gs 
you here lo-nigbt of all iiigbt.s?” asked the engraver iiiqia- 
tiently. 

“My own re.stle.r,s spirit, Nicholas,” wa.s the reply. 
“ Where is Adie? Gone lo say .her prayers?” 

“ Yes; slie, is at the Minster.” 

“ 1 have walked far, and I have walked fast; for it was 
like living ill beil, that liorrible suspense,” .s.aid Ilo.vston, 
with grim eavne.stness. “ I iiiu.st b.ave another answer from 
.von about Adie. Old man, your blood runs slow ; you kmnv 
not what love is.” He warmed up into passion, ami tlioso 
restless finger,s of bis clasped and um;las])ed tlicmselvcs, 
elutcbiiig at the air. 

Nicholas looked him steadily in flie face, in no wise, inti¬ 
midated b.y Laurence’s violence. “ 1 have iiotbiiig to add to 
what 1 said before,” replied be. 

This catnmess seemed only the further to excite the 
young'tnan. 

“ If 1 lose iny soul for her 1 will have her,” said ho, in a 
deep suppressed tone, as if he were struggling to keep doivii 
a fierce gust of passion that was iilinosl too strong for him. 
“ You have hated iiic and susiieeted mo for no causo but 
your own fancies; you have watched us, and divided ns, 
and tried to turn lier heart from me under a false specious 
guise of affection. You have acted troaelicroiisly hy her—” 

The old mail, roused out tif his habitual nieekiicsB, con¬ 
fronted bis accuser with an liulignaiit steady gaze. “It is you, 
you, Laurence Boyston, who have played the traitor in this 
house 1 you, with lying words, Inave poisoned her good 
heart. She has told me all; and, hy the God above us, if 
gratitude and affection have any power remaining, your 
wife she will never be. Your evil influence lias not done all 
its Work ; she will not forsake me; she will come to know 
you as you are. Go out of niy sight! Adio shall never, 
with my will, see your wicked face again.” 

While he was thus speaking, Laurence, with his teeth sot 
and lurid eyes hiirniug, stood irresolute; hut as Nicholas 
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waved him 'towards tho door, his wild suppressed passion j 
broke bounds ; and pressing on the olij man, he took li'oin his I 
breast a pistol, whieli ho had carried for his protection on the | 
journey, and shot him dead. Hie moment the deed was done, 
he started as if the tempting and now triumphant devil had 
laughed iu his ear; and stooping hastily down, ho elutohed 
the dabbled white hair in his gloved hand, end raising the 
ghastly face, saw that ho had done his murderous work hut 
loo surely. For five hideous minutes lie stood beside the 
corpse staring at it. 0 God, with wjiat awful thoughts! Lift¬ 
ing his hat to wipe off tho heavy beads of sweat from his 
face, his cheek was touched by tho clammy glove; he could 
.sc.arcoly repress a shriek, and dragging it from his hand,— 
that hand wliiol) could never lose its stain of hlood-guilti- 
ness,. -he flung it far from him on tho floor. Presimtly eame 
tho idea ofesiiapo,—immediate escape; and liis mind, used to 
quick conecjition and prompt action, in an instant devised 
it simply and safely. lie first secured the door into the 
court, and then, going into the closet, he flung about upon 
the floor the eonteiits of tho cabinet, to give tho ajj^aranec 
of the old man’.s having met his end from robher.s who, at¬ 
tracted to his dwelling by tlio fabulous rumours of bis 
wealth, liu'l broken iu upon liim, and, meeting with rcsi.st- 
ance, had killed liim for the sake of plunder. Thi.s ilonc, he 
returned to bis poor victim, and staid by him, biting his 
nails, and with his awful face darkened by fear, remorse, 
and dc.spair, for some lime. Hearing a light stop in the court, 
which he knew well, he flung his arms wildly into the air, 
and, opening the door into the disused and haunted corridor, 
he plunged inlo its darkness, ami made his e.scapc, leaving 
Ids glove, that guilty witness, on the floor. 

It was a cold'misty twilight abroad, with heavy gusts 
of wind driving round corners and sweeping the snow from 
the ledges and drip-stones of tlie Minster. Adie gathered 
her cloak tightly about her, and feeling happier in mind 
than slie Iiad fell for many .a day, entered the solemn gloom 
of the great ehureh. >Slie pas.sed np one of the side aisles 
and by the steps to the altar-rails, where she rvas alone and 
almost in darkness. The few scattered light.s showed her 
the eongregalion below in the choir, hut so dimly that their 
presence was no company to her, and no disturbance. It 
was a In.vury of cnjoyimmt to her impresslhlc eharaeter to 
linger iu tlii.s solitude, thinking her own thoughts, dreaming 
her own dreams ; and when the swell of tho rich imisio 
rolled up to the vaulted roof, her heart seemed filled to 
ovordowing with an ecstasy of devotion that was almost 
pain. Tlie fall and rise of the symphony, and tho sweet 
distant voices, were softened to her by her remote position; 
the proclamation fell on her car as if out of heaven, “Peace, 
on earth, and good will towards men!’’ 

" 0, I am glad 1 told dear Grizzie, and that ho forgave 
me,” she thought to herself. “ How could I have borne to 
listen to this, if I were deceiving him still ? Good, kind, old 
Qrizzie, it was very cruel of mo; how could I do it, even 
for Laurence ?” She staid until the last, until the people 
and jjriests and choristers had vanished, and the vergers 
came to put out tho lights; then she slowly loft the 
Minster, and issued out into'tho night. 

The wind had increased to a tempest, and drove furi¬ 
ously about tho open spaep. If it had been light enough, 
you would have almost oxpcctcd to ,seo it carcoring madly 
with outspread vaporous wings iu the shaken air. She 
could scarcely keep her feet against it, and often the gusts 
caught her, compelling her to stand still for a minute to 
regain strength and breath; then tliepe came shrill shriek¬ 
ing blasts which seemed to warn her back, followed by long 
piteous wails and moans and laments that died into a mo¬ 
mentary husli only to bo renewed again and yet again. At 
last, she reached tho comparative calm of tho court, and 
paused a little while, thinking within herself that it was on 
just such a night as this that Grizzle had.found her crouched 
under tho archway, crying for her fatlicr. Good old Qrizzio I 
She looked up to the windows, hoping to see his figure 


darkening the glow from within ; hut the ruddy firelight 
shone through full and unbroken. She mounted tlie sleps 
softly, intending to surprise him and 1-cproaeh him archly 
for not keeping watch for her return, scarcely expeeting, 
however, that she should reach the dppr before it would bo 
opened; but she did, and peering cautiously through tho glass, 
as soon.as her eye became accustomed to tho light, .slic saw 
that something unus\ml had happened. The doors of Ibu 
closet stood open, and tljcre was a candle on the tabic 
within; lliere wa.s also a liea]) of things lying about ilie 
floor, but Nioholn.s was not vi-sible. 

“ rorhaps ho is at the cabinet, or sitting in the corner 
by tho fire,” said Adi<! to herself, though her heart tlivobbcd 
fast and painfully. She attcmpteil to open Ihc door; hut it 
was fastened inside, am] resisted all her eflbrts. 'i'hen her 
alarm wa.s aroused ; for it was not customary with NiclH)hi.s 
to look tlic do()r when iio was in until night. She knocked 
loudly on tho glass, and cried, “ Grizzle, Grizzie, let mo in; 
it is AJic." 

There was no answer but the oehoc.s of her own voice. 
She ran down tho sfep.s in haste, and to Mrs.I’arkes’s door; 
hut that also was shut, for .Toll and his wife had gone to 
spend their Christmas Eve abroad. 'I'ho whole court seemed 
de.scrtcJ ; even the children had vanished. AViicrc could 
M.arlhu be? she was not used to go out so late. Then Adic 
remombered that she had asked leave to S]iend the after¬ 
noon at the hospital with an old acqnaiulancc, and she had 
not refnrncd yet. The girl, novv full of fear.s and cxoile- 
nient, ran inlo College Lane, in the. hope of meeting sumo 
neighbours. A tall figure enveloped.in a cloak viishcil by 
her, and ivas lu.sl instantly in tlie pitchy darltne.ss. Tho 
IKu-son hail come out of the court, and must have emovged 
from tho stairway, for she had not seen him before; but Ids 
sudden and liasty appearance now reJimbled her terror. At 
tills moment Martha came up; Adie caught her by the arm, 
and whispered faintly that something must he wrong, for 
she had left homo not an hour before, ami now idie could 
not get in. The woman mounted the. stair swiftly, and 
looked through the glas.s, with the girl clo.se beldnd her. 
“ 'The door into the corridor is open; w'e mu.st go that way," 
said she, after vainly trying to moke lier.sclf heard by 
rattling the window. They descended again, and went uji 
the black broken stair, fetdiiig their way. When they 
entered the long passage, they perceived by the thread of 
light shilling through a chink at the further end that they 
were right in thinking the door was ajar. Adie, trembling 
in every nerve, clung fast to Martha, and relaxed her haste; 
she feared she scarce knew what. 

There was a dead breathless silenco within. They stood 
a moment and listened. No sound except the draught of tho 
fire and tho howling wind in the bishop's gardens. Thoy 
went in, Martha tho first. Nicholas lay prostrate acros.s 
tho hearth, his face downwards, one arm outstretched. A 
dark slender stream had tiioklcd. down the slope of the 
floor almost to where their feet had been arrested by the 
sight. Adie stood petrified with horror; Martha udvancod, 
and stooped down over the old man. He was dead—mur¬ 
dered ; a small hole in tho left temple betrayed how. 

They heard steps below in tlie court; Adie rushed 
frantically to tho door, and drawing hack tlio bolts, called 
to two men who wore there to come u]) in haste. Tho tale 
spread, and in a few miuuto.s, as it seemed, Mrs. Parkes and 
•Toh were tliere, and Mr. St. ISarbe, and many olbers, all 
talking in awed whispers, which rose at times to .a hoarse 
scream. Adie watched helplessly, and listened, and turned 
her dusk, clouded, distraught eyes from one face to another, 
as if questioning whether it were a dream or a reality. She 
did not dare to look on the dead still countenance yet; and 
when they curried the corpse into the next room, she did 
not follow, but staid by tho fire, which was sparkling and 
roaring- in tho keen frosty air with a living mocking lustre. 
She picked up a glove from tho floor, and twitched it ner¬ 
vously and uneoiisciously in her fingers, and gazed about 
the floor, and then crept to the other rogm, and stood behind 
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Martha and Mrs. Parkes, trembling and fearful, but with dry- 
burning eyes. 

The idle marvel-monger.^ -were dismissed, and then the 
officers, -who had arrived in the interval, took note of the 
appearaneo of the first room. One of them said, “ The old 
man must have boon shot by some one who took him at 
advantage; there has been no struggle ; ho has be'en mur¬ 
dered for the purposes of robbery.” 

They went into the eloset. The cabinet was open, the 
drawers out, and their contont.s scattered on the table, the 
floor, and in the adjoining room. They wore a miseell.incous 
oollootion; women’s clothes and a few valueless trinkets, 
child’s things, and toys,—the ]ioor old miser’s .treasures. 
There was nothing else left,—probably had lasen nothing 
else to leave,—so the inan-s.layer was <listip])ointo.d of his 
spoil. The pe<)i>lo looked at the yellow liiioii and tarnished 
bits of jewellery with curiosity; and Airs. Parkes obsenwed 
that somebody must have done U who knew the liouso well 
and Hieholas also,—somebody who believed the old story 
that ho kept money hid .away in th.at eloset. Por her part, 
she had long known it to be all nonsense, but there were 
folks who credited it. Martha spoke not a word, but peered 
about for traco.s in her furtive eager way; there was a set 
rigidity in her face, as if she had registered a vow of 
vengeance, and were seeking the way to its accomplish¬ 
ment. Her Boareh was abortive, however, and for the 
present she discontinued it to listen to what Mrs. Parkes 
was saying about the murdered man. 

“ \Vho would bave thought it of old Nicholas Drew ?” 
she was asking. “ Who would have thought he would have, 
set such store by a lot of I'ags? They are dropping with age, 
—look!” and she lifted one of the garments from the floor, 
and held it up. “ Whoso can they have been ?” 

“ His young wife’s and his bairn’s,” answered Job. 

“ His wife’s. Job? I never know he had been married,” 
cried Mrs. Parkes softly, but with vivid curio,sit}'. 

“ It was before your time ; but I remember her. A 
prett}', dark-haired, little bass sho was, and very kind-spoken 
to poor folks. They were well off then, 1 dare say; but 
they were very j'oung to bo marrhid, every body said. 
Then they had a bairn, and I know both she and it died in 
a fever; and after that Nicholas was out of his mind ever 
so long, and had to be taken oare of. When he came back 
to live in the court he had let his beard grow, and was so 
queer, people were half afraid of him ; and then it was thej' 
began to sot storio.s .afloat about ln.s being a miser and a 
wizard, and what not.” 

Adio heard this little explanation of poor Grizzle’s tre.a- 
sures, and with a melancholy revercnco sho gathered them 
together, and put them back into, the dr.awers. Whilst 
doing so a folded ])apcr slipped from between two handker- 
chiefa ; she opened it, and saw coiled round and round a 
thick tress of black hair with a little aubnrn curl lying upon 
it. Then her tears began to flow, gently at first, but soon 
in wild passionate sobs and writhing. The women c.aiTiad 
her away to her own chamber, and shut themselves up 
together, while one. of the offioers and St. Barho stayed in 
the outer room. Before morning broke the girl was raving 
in delirium, calling on " Laurence, I.auronoo 1” 

“ Wiio is it sho wants ?” asked Airs. Parkes of Martha. 
“ AVo h.ad bettor send for him maybe." 

“ He is not in the town now, aiicl 1 don’t know whore bo 
is either. Ho went away for bis Cbristinas,” was the reply. 
“ It i.s Laurence Royston.” ' 

“ See, poor thing, she has got one of his glovo.s, and she’s 
holding it .against lier heart,” said the other, with tears. 
“ Poor Adje 1 O, it’s an .awful deed t I do hope, though it 
isn’t Christlaii-liko perhaji.s,—I do hope wlioevcr did it will 
bo brought to justice. He was a very good old man.” 

“ Ho was good,” repeated Martha emphatically ; " and 
I will never rest day nor night until the man that did it is 
dead—never!” Sho spoke in a deep, concentrated, ireful 
voice, which made the calmer Mrs. Parkes shiver. 

The girl's pitiful cry and moan went on still. Tliey 


tried to calm her: " Yes, Adie, he is coming,—he is coming 
soon,” said Airs. Parkes, laying her hand on the burning 
forehead which turned restlessly on the pillow. Adie opened 
lier eyes with a start, and put up her arms as if to push 
away some weight; the glove fell to the floor, and was 
picked up by Martha, who laid it c.arefully in one of her 
young mistress’s drawers, thinking that she sot great store 
by it. Presently she grew quiet, and sank into a heavy 
sleep, whieli even the lond ])caHng of the Cbri.stmas-morning 
bolls could not break, while a few paces off hay the dead 
cold clay which had shrined a soul then in God’s Para¬ 
dise. 


RISTORI. 

[Concluded from p. 173.] 


Tub story of Qamma ,—taken froni Plutarch, .and previously 
dramatised, but uiisuocossfully, by Thomas Corneille and 
others,-^tbougli highly tragic, is exceedingly simple. 

Sinato, one of the two principal chiefs of Galatia, ha.s 
espou.sed a young maiden named Camina, widely famed for 
her beauty, goodness, .and devoted love for her husband, and, 
as High Priestess of Diana (^Corivena), lield in ])rofound 
reverence throughout the land. 

Sinoro, the other of these powerful Galatian lords, be¬ 
comes violently en.amoured of Camilla, as.sassiiiates Sinato, 
and immediately pays his suit to llio widow. C.ainnia’s 
.siispieioiis aro roused by this indecent haste on the part of 
Siiioi'o ; and she regards liini with aversion and horror us 
the murderer of her liusbanU, whose death she has vowed to 
avenge, even at the cost of her own life. But tliougli be¬ 
lieving the murder to have been conimittoil by Sinoro, she 
has no proof that such is tlie ease ; and her jiosition as the 
intertiretor of the will of Diana, aii'd eonsequently as the 
highest judicial authority of the country, makes it iiiemn- 
beiit on her to obtain full proof of bis g'uilt before iiiflietiiig- 
its ])uiiislinieut. 

Ill order to obtain tliis ])roof, the widowed prioste.s.s, 
when Sinoro urges her acceptance of Ids suit, tells him that 
she is .absorbed by a Iiorriblo but unconquerable passion: 
she is persuaded that the hand which struck Sinato was 
guided by love of her, and she is dctcrinincil to marry no 
other than this unknown assa.s.siri, avbo lias proved tlie 
intensity of bis love for her by committing, in the hope of 
winning Iier, a crime avbicb, if discovered, must cost him 
Ids life. Sinoro falls into the snare; declares tliat, prompted 
by Ids passion for Canima, lie laid in wait for her husband, 
and stabbed 1dm as he passed through the niyrtlo-gi’ovc on 
his way to the Temple of Diana; corifiniiing bis statement 
by a wound in Ids arm from the dagger of Sinato, and the 
possession of his vietini’s heart, which bo tore from tlie 
body after tlie murder, and preserves as a memento of the 
deed that should open for him the road to tlie object of his 
desires. Repressing her horror at tliis recital, Canima .suffers 
the murderer to take her hand as a pledge of betrothal, and 
consents to allo-w the marriage to take place without further 
delay. The temple is accordingly decorated, the priests and 
priestesses are convened, for the celebration of the nuptial 
rite ; and Gamma, in her bridal-robes, retires into the inner 
sanctuary to prepare the marriajfe-cup, which she fills with 
poisoned liydromel. Returning to the altar, sho offers a 
libation to thp divinity of the temple; and having drunk 
from the fatal cup, presents it to Sinoro, who, in bis guilty 
exultation, drains it to the dregs. Scarcely has ho done so 
before he feels the eftccts of the poison, and falls into tlic 
arms ofiiis attendants; while.Gamma denounces him to tlie 
as.semblcd people as the murderer of Sinato, and calls upon 
Diana to witness, that, “ if she has feigned to smile xipoii 
the suit of the basest of men,” sho has done so only in order 
to acquire the certainty of bis crime, and to insure its pun¬ 
ishment. After wliicli, Sinoro is carried, dying, from tlie 
temple ; and Gamma, informed of his death, meets her own 
■with exultation, rejoicing that the mxirder of her adored 
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Sinato is avenged, and that she is now to rejoin him in tlie 
realms of immortality. 

The part of Camma is La Ristori to the very life ; and 
the poet has most skilfully adapted all the details of its 
development to her peculiar genius. Her oxelamation, “ 'Tit 
'he I" when, on Sinoro’s approach, she instinctively divines 
his crime; the transparency she gives to the mask of smiles 
she wears in her interview with him, showing so marvel¬ 
lously the ahhorrenee underneath it, that the two expressions 
seem to bo kept up simultaneously; her management of her 
mourning drapery in this same scone; the spasm of irrepres¬ 
sible horror as she gives him the hand ho claims in riglit of 
his identity with the unknown object of her pretended pas¬ 
sion, and her low cry of anticipated vengeaiioe,—“ Monster, 
thy nuptial couch shall be thy tomb!”—as ho leaves her 
exultingly at its close; her magnificent outburst of scorn 
and abhorrence when, in the marriagii-scenc, to Siuoro’s 
bewildered interrogation, “The cup . . .?” she answers, with 
flashing eye aud dilating form, “ Ami what cup covlfl I share 
with thee hut the cup of poison ?” with the ring of her voice, 
aud the imprecation of her gesture, as she cries to the 
astounded people, “ He hilled Hinuto!'' and the doath-scenc, 
with its physical tortures overborne by the belief in immor¬ 
tality, .and the joy of her approacli+ng re-union with Sinato, 
— will all bo noted among the finest things in the whole 
r.ange of her acting. 

The prc.sence of two artists of such transcendent merit 
as Rachel and La Ristori at the same time on the Parisian 
stage could not fail to divide the theatre-loving public into 
two rival camps; each party decrying the pretensions of the 
otlier, and claiming the palm of superiority for its favourite. 

Rut these hostilities have been of short duration ; for it 
was soon felt that the genius of the two groat tragedians, 
equ.ally unquestionabh! in point of fact, was of a character 
so opposite as to make it impossible to est.ablish a comp.arison 
between them. Nature has been equally generous to both, 
though iii a different way, aiid both jiosscss in an equal 
degree the scicnec, sentiment, and resources of their art; 
but the nature of their genius being essentially different, 
they arrive, through opposite methods, at the production of 
opposite effects. Thus, even in the performance of the samo 
p.art—Schiller’s Maria Stuarda, in which Rachel also has 
frequently appeared—the peculiar talent of each artist im- 
p.arts so different a character to the same impersonation, 
that it is impossible to establish any thing like a qualitative 
comparison between them. 

It is now generally admitted, by critics and public, that 
wo cannot, by any received c.anons of art, decide which is 
the greater talent of the two ; the preference accorded to 
the one or to the other being the result of tho personal 
idiosyncrasy and tastes of the .spectator. ' 

Rachel may be defined as an animated statue ; the most 
perfect incarnation ever seen of plastic art as it has come 
down to us in the immort.al creations of the old Greek 
sculptors. Tho contour of her ani.all low-browod head, tho 
pale oval of her face, tho symmetrical proportions of her 
form, are all-in tho highest degree classical and statuesque; 
and sho wears tho tunio as naturally as though she had 
worn it from her childhood. Through persevering study, 
aided by the peculiarity of her mental structure, she has so 
thoroughly imbued herself with the traditions and spirit of 
onoiont Greece, that every ottitudo aud gesture is as classi¬ 
cally correct as her appearance; and in her acting she attains, 
with the same completeness, the same conventional ideal. 

In her delineations of tho fiercer, as of the softer emo¬ 
tions, she never falls short of, never exceeds, the sobriety of 
that average of expression which is the neplus ultra of sculp¬ 
tural truth. No weakness, no exaggeration, deforms the 
harmonious outline of her creations. The fire ofher eye, tho 
exquisite modulations of her voice, Mie majesty and grace 
of her movements, her magnificent bursts of tragic fury, 
regulated by her profound intelligence of her part, serve to 
fill up this outline, but are never permitted to exceed it. ' 

For Rachel, it may bo said that nature—the nature of i 


this outer world and of humanity—does not exist. With 
her, art has taken tho place of nature; an art, whose ele¬ 
ments, perfectly co-ordinated, constitute a world by itself, 
with its own laws and its own coherence, its own denizens, 
life, interest, and beauty. But this world is not our world; 
its women are not women, but goddesses or demons; its 
terrors do not move us, its tears do not melt, nor its smiles 
warm us'. It is true tliat in the character of Adrienne Lc- 
couvreur (in a play founded on the history of a famous actress 
of the time' of Louis XV.), and in that of Mademoiselle de 
Bcllcislo (a young girl of noble birth and unsullied purity, 
exposed to odious and ungrounded suspicions), Rachel has 
proved that sho can be human when sho will; while, as tho 
Lesbic of M. Rerthet’s graceful drama, sho has shown that she 
possesses, would she but us(i them, a charm and beauty equal 
to her power. But parts of this description arc rare in Iior 
performances; and her appearanci! in them, though highly 
successful, would probably havti never w'on for her the pre¬ 
eminent position she has iittaincd in tho classical creations 
with which she has identified her name. Vet in witnessing 
her interpretations of Camillo, Kmilic, I’licdrc, ITerraionc, 
&c., we feel that we are in jircsence, not of any passion or 
emotion, but of a hiost perfect representation of passioti and 
emotion. In these purely intellectual uppe.als to our intel¬ 
ligence, we arc conscious of receiving a high artistic gratitjj 
cation, .and follow avitb admiring wonder these magnificent 
exhibitions of plastic power. Rut they produce no illu.sion, 
excite no emotion ; we rticognise th(! tramscendent art of 
the actress, but, for us, the art remains art, tlm aciress an 
actress. 

If Radiol be the high priestess of art, compelling ns to 
follow her into a region purely ideal, La Ristori is tho intor- 
proler of nature in the broad sphere of hum.an life and emo¬ 
tion. Ilcr creations, no less artistically perfect, arc to those 
of Rachel .as is the w'oman Kve to the I'lve of the sculptor. 
They live, breathe, move, with the samo life that pulses in 
our veins .and bcat.s in our bosoms. “ Bono of our bone, and 
flesh pf onr flesh,” they stir our hearts with the “ touch of 
natnro,” and waken an answering vibration in the innor- 
niost fibres of our consciousness. Whatever tho sentiment 
she is portraying, La Ristori says .and does just avhat we 
should say and do in the same situation. Her joy, her sor¬ 
row, her anger, hope, pity, or revenge, are real hura.au emo¬ 
tions ; ex.actly such as avc ourselves should foci under the 
B.aine circumstances. Her smile enchants us, her tears 
afflict, aud her indignation rouses us, for they are our own. 

While R.achd, as in Maria Sluarda, compels the most 
capricious, pathetic, and touching phases of human feeling 
to assume the proportions of tho conventional ideal she has 
made her own. La Ristori, as in Mirra and in Gamma, avails 
herself even of the introduction of tho supernatural element 
to deepen tho purely human pathos ofher part, 

Rachel, Bubordiuatibg nature to art, so chastens every 
detail of her character, that no- distortion over impairs its 
adassic contour; La Ristori, pressing all the resources of 
art into the service of nature, models every portion of her 
acting BO faithfully upon the reality of life, that, in hoi- most 
impetuous, most pathetic, or most terrible delineations, sho 
never misses, never oversteps, tho truth. 



HOME lU^CREATIONS. 

No. I.— The Game of the Twenty Questions. 


There is a groat differenoo between what people like, when 
they try it, and what people like to try. This is eminently 
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llie ciisB witli amnsemeiit.s. Several exist -winch give more 
l)leasure than those ivhich are more cultivated. A per.son 
is bored by nine-tentlis of the means to which he persists, 
nevertheless, in re-sorting for his amusement. The com¬ 
plaint is eotmiion ; but the fact itself is more coimnon than 
even the eomj)laint of it. Sometimes a person is betrayed 
by circumstances into an unpremeditat(!d oceuj)alion -which 
iiitcresls him, not only beyond .all hi.s expectations, hut be¬ 
yond nearly .all his experience of any thing else. If he have 
a will, the accident hocomes a liwsou to him, and .a life is 
changed. lie w.as a hiirdun to liinnself; lie relieves tlie 
burdens of others. Hut most people have only a fitful lem- 
poriiry will. However, this is a' very deej) subject, on tlio 
oxIreniH confiMe.s of jesychology, from which, us from tlie 
clilTs of the shore, we recognise the limits of a present 
condition, and look ont over the sea upon -which we must 
nil of 118 yet sot forth, and which rolls oil’ infinite and 
dark. 

The iiitelHgcnl reader will understand iis. What causes 
the pleasure of the mind; wdiat resemti it from the, gnaw¬ 
ings within ; what takes it out of the bewitched abysses of 
sadness (no mutter how arising),—-ivould he indeed ctirioii.s 
to inquire, and i>rofilahlc to say ; hut it is a theme far too 
vast Ibr the present piirpo.sc. Thu Anatomi; of Ohisirfahiess 
-would reward its writer and its readers belte.r than that 
work, after executing -wliich Burton destroyed himself; but' 
there is a much smaller matter now before us—“the tl.anie 
of the Twenty Questions." 

Fox, Fitt, .and Burke, and many of the foremo.st men of 
Charles Butler’s time, were, he tells ns, passionately fond of 
this eurions amusement; and he relates one iii.staiiee in 
wliioh Canning astonished a large dinner-party by obligingly 
furnishing them wilh a jiraelie.al illustration of the skill 
which had hceii attributed to him in the pastime so called. 
'I'ill then, .such skill had seemed to the eompaiiy to he of 
necessity an ex.aggeratiun, a mistake, in short, inerudihle. 
Fox, who liad .some exporieiice in games, and wiio was a 
veteran buccaneer in the coarsest form.s of gambling' djjcitc- 
ment, -was not inseiisihle to the strange charm of tlie most 
elegant, the most tranquil, and the most doeideilly intel¬ 
lectual “sport” that ever w’as devised to hoguite the leisure, 
while exercising the power, of acute and cultivated minds. 
He threw himself into this mental wrestle -ivith thorough 
Hhandoumeut, and, till at the fifteenth or sixteenth question 
he load netted the secret, forgot cards and wagers and wine, 
cahiiiels and wars and biidgel's. 

In truth, no game ever invented can more absorb the 
pi,ayer ou one. tide; and few g.amos aver invented are less 
calculated to he geiierally pojuilar. Thu reason is twofold ; 
first, to play it even decently well, some of the very highest 
faculties of the hiinian intelligeiieo are called into action; 
and most of us, 1 suppose, may modestly ask most of us, 

“ Will they eoiiiB when you do call ?” 

becoiidl}', the senses are not addressed at all In the 
process ; and since wo have a body as well as a mind, tins'* 
is an unfavouruhlu condition for any amusement. 

On the otller hand, the advantages are, that no instru- 
inonts of an artificial kind are required for the game, and i 
that it may bo played eillier hidoors or out of doors, either 
on land or on soa, at all tiinos, in all places, under nearly all 
circunistauues. You need no chessmen, no ho.ard, no cards, 
no thcafre, no instrument nor implement, save those which 
nature has provided; and these (in the bodily order at 
least) need have lio degree of excellence. Y^ou must have 
an car, hut not necessarily an oar for rausio; you must have 
a voice, but not necessarily for sinnng; and writing would 
put the pastir.ie within reach oftne deaf and dumb them¬ 
selves. , 

What intellectual qualities are dopiauded in revenge for 
this exterior and mechanical cheapness or accessibility -will 
bo best shown by example. 

Here is the whole game. One person thinks of some¬ 
thing, in heaven or on earth; it may bp any thing whatever, , 
—ahstraot dr concrete; having or not having matter or | 


body; past, present, or to come; living, dead, or inani¬ 
mate ; whatever, in short, ho or she pleases. This done, 
the individual -who has thought of the thing which has to 
he discovered either confides it secretly to*the knowledge of 
some third person, or writes it down with equal secrecy on 
a slip of paper, wliieh is placed aside in safety. 

This precaution of either mentioning or putting on paper 
the thing thought of, is to jn-event the possibility or the 
.suspieioii of having changed the object, as -ivell as to enable 
any umiiiro present to judge whether the questions to he 
asked shall have been fairly and exactly answered. 

When the preliminaries liore montioncTl have boon ae- 
eoinplished, the oppunent in the game begins his part. But 
hero it Jieed scureoly be said, that it is ])orreetly indilTorent 
to tlie true oonduot of the game itself whether there ho or 
be not a wager on the issue. People may bet upon any tiling; 
and people often have bolted on this. The reader may suppose, 
or not, as he pleases, that a stake is involved in the result. 
All that can be said is, that, as in the little meelmnicdl 
German game of “ Besiegers and Besieged,” the hesieger.s 
ought to win, so in this intellectual confliet the gtiesser 
ought in most cases to defeat the challenger. In most 
ca.ses he does not. And, indeed, the very contrary appears 
to btk likoh', since twenty guc.sscs seem to he very nii- 
fairly matched ag.ainst the countless inillioiis of things in 
creation, 4 >iiy one of W'hieh the person inviting conjecture 
may liavc .seleotcd as his “ thought.” 

But here must he stated a condition which has generally 
heeii adopted to render the chances more equitutile; it is 
that you must think of your object within the sphere of 
your adversary’s fairly presumahln knowledge. Tims, if 
you know Greek and your opponent is totally ignorant of 
that language, it would he mere cheating in this game to 
select as your thour/ht the name of one of j?<isehylus’s plays, 
or tlie phrase used by Thcmistoelcs when threatened by the 
Athenian rabble, or even, for examjile, one of the loiters of 
the Greek alphabet. So-with technical pursuits; the farmer 
must not solcet some bucolic process or term when playing 
the game with a idiysiciaii, nor tlie physician a medical 
process when playing it with a layman. The matter must 
He fairly, as h.as been said, on common or neutral groinid, 
and within the reasonably presumable knowledge of both 
parties. 

'J’heii the second player should carry off the victory; his 
twenty permitted qnostions ought to sweep and exhaust, 
like a drag-net, the uneounled millions of possible thoughts, 
until he has lauded the very thing selected by his oppo¬ 
nent. 

In tlie ease alluded to, where George Canning solved the 
riddle, ho did not use, to speak from memory, tlie whole of 
the questions to whicli lie liad a right to receive answers. 
I’ho tiling which lie had to guess was the wand of office 
eai-ried by the Usher of the Black Hod. Ho was sorely 
puzzled after the eleventh or twelfth question had been 
replied to; and he took much time, and employed nuieh 
consideration in framing his remaining inquiriof. Bets were 
made, nr might h.avc been, and the odds shu'flied and veered, 
as he got gradually down from the more to the less general, 
until at last, quitting his great drag-net of logical induction, 
lie took a band-filet of guess, and fished up the identical 
black rod, which had been hidden deep from him in the vast 
pool of the arbitrary, the whimsical, and the possible. For 
him who has to play the finder’s part there is very absorb¬ 
ing work; with the rest the game is less agreeable. They 
must wait and talk of something else during the long 
intervals of thinking between the questions. 

But the whole procedure will bo best shown by an in¬ 
stance or two. 

Suppose, for example, a person has selected as the object 
to bo divined the nose on the goiesser’s own face. That nose 
is duly written down, “ Mr. A.’s nose.” The paper having 
been intrusted (unread, if this be liked, and, indeed, unread 
is more interesting), Mr. A. begins his askings. One primaiy 
and capital principle iu these is, that they should be so 
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framed as that the answer, whether negative (>r affirmative, 
should give a cla.ss of things distinctly rejecting all other 
classes, and manifestly, that the first classes thus rejected 
should be as largd*as jiossiblo; otherwise a hundred qncs- 
fions, or many Imndrod, might not bo enough. It follows 
timt you mn.st open with the nio.st general forms of being, 
.arid so pome down to partieulars. 'I'lic reader will sec (hat 
there i.s great art, and that thi.s art implies ,a high pliilo- 
.so|ihic mind in never wasting a question. Nothing is 
easier. If you ask whether it be any individual specimen of 
a B])eeies before you have asked wbethor it belongs to that 
■ species at all, yrW waste (he rpiesiion; for it may not he 
that individual speeimen, and yet you have made no pro¬ 
gress. 'I’lieri’ are. thousands, ])erhaps millions such, any of 
which it may he; and ifyoii even were .allowed to go through 
them all, one by one, you are still at fault, and in a wrong 
category of things. 

First, flii'n, we will snpjiose Mr.'A. to inquire whether 
the thing he innnaterial? The answer to tins is absolutely 
ix’riain to discnctiinhor him at once of millions and millions 
of objects, and to reduce pi-oiiortiouatcly the field of his 
search. The aieswer in tlie jirivscnt case happens to be 
“ No,” since the no.su on his face is incontestably material. 
Getting this answer, he reneets what are the widest elassl- 
ficalion.s of material objects, and ho remembers that they 
.are all dividiid into the .animate and the inanimate. lie 
tln reforc ask.s ne.\i, ''Is it inanimate,?” Answer No, 2, 
“No." It is ainalerinl anil an animate object. Again he 
thinks what are tlic widest clas.ses of tlie maleriai aniniale 
world, and ho reineiidievs that it is all either human or 
brute. He asks, “ Doe.s it belong to the brute oriior?” Au- 
■swer No. “ No.” “ Ik it nude ?” Answer No. 4, " Ves.” 

Here llie guesser naturally imagines it is either a corpo¬ 
rate body, such as a nation or a society, or else a man. lie 
a.sks, “ Is the name of it a nomi plural ?” An.swer No. 5, 
“ A’ii.” He concludes it is .an individual man. “ Is it dead ?” 
Answer No. fi, “ No." 

His next que,slion prodnce.s a burst of laughter, if the 
oiijeet to lie discovercil is known to the re.st of the company, 
V liich Inir.st of laughter is of inununso service to tho ques¬ 
tioner; for whieli reason, better, a.s wo have said, that the 
ohjeet .slioulil not ho thus known to any save the one penson 
who ha.s framed and written down the “puzzler.” 

Onr friend demands, with a severe and meditative frown, 
“Is lie a public chur.aoter (a general chorus of merriment), 
or is he. in private life ?” (Renewed laughter.) 

Ho who Inis to reply, in all ]>roI>ahility, now damages 
Ids own eliances of the .slake or of victory, as the casc’may 
h'q by his perplexed manner, by the observations he makes, 
and by the disonssioii which tliey provoke among the amused 
liystanders. “ How .shall 1 answer that question?" says ho. 
iSiqijiose the questioner is a public character, still whoevef 
heard of a public nose? Here, the questioner, vdio has ut- 
Icntively watched these appearances of licsitation and bewil¬ 
derment, remurk.s, that what he means to ask is, “ Whether 
tho individual may or may not, in coramon parlance, be said 
to belong to public life?” Fresh hesitation, and a Tonewod 
hut low burst of little laughs all round the circle, like the 
small s]iitting fire that runs along a train of gunpowder. 
“ The individual!” Wliat can they saj' to tho query ? Gan 
they say “he"? After much hesitation, they perhaps prot 
nonnee the question impossible to answer in that shape, 
but still insist upon liis counting it ns his goventh. Very 
I w'ell f but ill that case he equally insists upon some answer, 
and this is manifestly fair. Finally, they tell him that “ he 
may call it public, if ho pleases.” “ Itl" That pronoun 
startles him, upsets all his foregone conolnsions,'and lands 
him, for tho moment, in thick darkness. 

• Then it is not a man; but yet he has been informed that 
the name of it is a noun singular; consequently it is not a 
corporate body, and further, it is material, animate, human, 
and male. Still it is not an individual; What else besides 
an individual man can he material, animate, human, singu¬ 
lar, and masculine? He is lost in lus reflections; a long 


silence on his part ensues; the rest hilfiin to talk abimt 
other matters; not only his reasoning powers, hut hi.s 
faculty of eoneonlration also, nro consider,tbly laxed, lo 
save iiimsolf from being diverted or di.stracte,l froni tlm ' 
trail, now grown so faint, wliicli mu.st guide him to a .solu¬ 
tion. From lime to time he is good-iintnredly a.s.siired tlmt 
“lie will never guess it;” and his adversary ])ioliahly iii- 
vite.s him to give it up at once, own himself vanqiiiidicd, 
and iicar the. true an.swor thundered in his ears. 

■ No, he won’t. Often, at such a stage of llie game as 
lliis, onr friend is forced to get up, take his hat, and pursue 
his meditations somewhere else, heyond reach ofdistiirh- 
anco. Wo omit what may he caned the iilegitimafo or 
aeeidontal helps towards a discoi’cry—such as the fixed 
glaneivs at the ohji'cl, if within sight, or I lie studious avoid¬ 
ance of even a glance in that diivetion, &e. 

He is gone.' He returns with a look of resohttion. “ hs 
tho ohjeet," he asks, “apart of any thing?" Answer No. 8, 

“ yes." He now kno\v.s that it is some bodily organ, limb, 
or sense. But the senses are five in nuniher; (ho limbs, 
including fingers, still more nmnerou.s; and tho strnetnral 
organs, hrain, heart, hing.s, &t;., practically iunamcrahle. 

It is very common at a stage like this to waste one or more 
questions, as we have termed that blunder. For instance, 
if .you a.sk, “ Is it a limb?” and .are answered negatively, 
J'l'u are not enabled to emielude that it is one of the senses, 
for it may he a structural organ ; nor that it is one of these, 
for'it may be a sense. 'J'hi.s i.s a very extenuated and ex¬ 
cusable example of the mistake of throwing a questioii 
away, or at least risking it; because here there are only 
two unascertained alternatives remaining, whereas there 
might be, and often are, hundred.s, thousands, millions. Wc 
have known a ease of tho foltowing sort. A second game 
he.gins, after “ The Emjieror Nicholas" had l)«eii the subject 
for discovery in Jhe first. Tlie new subject or ohjeet to hS 
found out is, we will suppo.se, “theft." Tlie queslioncr be¬ 
gins by asking, “ Is it a jirivale person ?” He is told it ks not; 
and tlien he gue,sscs the Fmperor Napoleon IH., and half-a- 
dozen sovereigns in sueccs.siou. Failing in thc.se, he goes 
through a list of generals; and, of courw, when he winds 
iij) at the twenlieth time of asking with General Tom 
'JTiumh, he i.s just as far Irom his quarry as ho was at .start¬ 
ing, having squandered a.Wiiy every single nne of his qiie.s- 
tions. 

’I'o return lo our own game: the questioner, not being, 
we will assume, a medical ailept, concludes in hi.s own mind 
that one of tho structural organs of the body Is not likely 
to have been fixed upon by his opponent (the next two an¬ 
swers must sot him right, if this eonolusion ho wrong), and 
therefore he feels sm-e tliat it is eithef a limb or a siAise. 
Mark his next inquiry. “Is light important to its opera¬ 
tion?” Answer No. 9, “ JVii.” 

Now liglit is important to thfc operation of all the limbs, 
aqd among tho prises to sight directly; and indirectly, or 
for practical use, is certainly “imporlant" (that wa.s the 
word], though not itidiispcnsahle, to. the functions of ta.-i.o 
and of touch, -which arc not coitifortahly, nor even safeij, . 
guided in their operations yiit/totlt light. He.aring and 
smelling, or tho ear and tho tioso, arc of the joint eorpo- , 
ration of limbs and souses the only Ineiniiers porfectly iu- 
depondout of light iu thejr oporation.s, and, indeed, ralhcr 
moi'o acute and alive in its ahsunee. Tlie next question 
disposes of the doubt about tho object heing any internal 
oVgan; “ Are there any brutes speciall.v pi ized amt specially 
used for p similar organ?” Answer No. 10, “ .ITs.” (Fox¬ 
hounds, to wit; and no brutes, if they could speak, could 
say the sanie for tli'emselves on aceoiint of their hearing.) 

Our friend next ask.s, perhaps, “ Is the possessor of it a 
personal acquaintance of mine P” Ten to one, the hesitation, 
the laughter, and the contradictory answers given here, en¬ 
lighten the questioner completely. But suppose that an 
answer ho refused, and tliat ho asks again, “Do I know tho 
man (the possessor) as well as 1 know the people aa-ound me?" 
Answer'No. 11, “ Yes." “Have I mot him to-day?” The 
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circle breathes m»ro freely, 
and the twelfth answer is 
"No" “Within a week?” 

Thirteenth answer, “ No." 

“ Within a mouth ?’’ Four¬ 
teenth answer, “ No." " With¬ 
in a ye.ar?” Fifteenth an¬ 
swer, “ No." “ Within two 
years?” Sixteenth answer, 

“ No." 

Here he pauKe.s triiim]>li- 
aiitly; the circle around him 
looker(iialIy triumphant. He 
is (old with smiles and jeers 
that he will fimicr guess it. 

He replio,? hy begging (he 
stake to he handed over to 
him. This is mot hy Still 
louder deri.sion. All gazo 
upon him With defiance ; ho 
announces th.it afier one 
more question, that' is, the 
Boventeenlh, he will dt once 
name the object. This i.s not 
believed; he is siqiposed t-u 
ho quite off the scent, since 
he has been asking when 
he met -the person : this 
shows ho ijnagine.s it must 
he some other person, not • 
himself. Buthehasforgotti'ii 
none-of the answers: amuiiK 
them, ho distinctly vemotn- 
hers having Jjpen told (hat. 
he knows thd indiTiduara.s 
well as he know.s any of 
the people around him. He 
now asks, “ Have I ever 
met him ?” Answei' No. 17j 
"No." 

" Then," quoth he, “ the 
subject of your tlwmght is . 
incontestably—” 

“What?” Cries one, * 

“ Who ?” cries the antogoni.^t, more cunning. 

“ My own nose,” coiltiBUCS our yfetorious friend; .ind 
the antagonist drops his he.id, add pays Ips forfoi^. 

We have not chosen,either a very easy or a very difficult 
specimen of the game. The easiest class of subjects arc not 
subjects hut sovereigns, Abd-tfi-iyiedjid, Frederick William 
TV., her Majestj', and all that c.itegoty to which ■ belong 
any exceedingly notable individuals, dead or Hying. These 
hardly ever give a good run; (bey arc generally pttllcd 
down about the twelfth question. A very difficult kind 
ore. abstract qualities, or their negative,s—such as truthf 
htauty, cruelly, &o.; but "these, .aithough difficult, do not 
require many questions cither; the' gaifie is lo^or, al¬ 
though the questions lire fewetv Most .guussets lose fof' 
certain j lliose who win, win in about'twoitHtr'da of tho* per¬ 
mitted inquiries,, but fourfold the oustom.ary time. «" 

Another very dil^uult olass ofquestioiis is that ^ whlhh 
the particular thmg to bo guessed'-helungs td an extremely 
vast number of like “things'iii'the final eqtegory. Fpr ex¬ 
ample, apiece ofiilOB«y take? long enough to come at 
is only fitting); hut suppbse, wheq, yfm jiavo reached the 
piece of money, that yoU' nnisfiityt ■euiesh^.ijhd find "what 
particular piece of iconey, the, cliallengqr.havin^^iclectcd 
that very .shilling wliich hp K^pened th-'Se6,lhe oahtnan 
•give you, about an hour ago; in chtmge foryoW'half-drown. 
The shilling is in your waistcqat-pockel;, lEotl ‘caonot say 
that you do not know the object. So very severe and trying 
is this class of game, tliat if in strictness fair, it isTair in 
strictness only. It verges on the unfair. It is sharp 
practice at the least. Nay, as the essence of this game 



consists of logical exactness, 
we much doubt whether the 
person who guesses a shil¬ 
ling, or «ven a piece of 
money, in general has not 
already won justly, truly, 
and fully, without entering 
upon the indiyidnalisation of 
that piece of money. We 
could support this view by 
arguments very hard to an¬ 
swer, but they would occupy 
too much space; and besides, 
whoever plays the game will 
bo furnished with the argu- 
.inents in question hy the very 
replies themselves, which, in 
the progi'ess of ifr, he must 
, extort from his advcrsar}^ 
Suppose, for example, the 
ehallengcr has hccu forced 
to answer that every ]ioiiml 
sterling includes the thing 
in Upiestion, then ho cannot 
aftovw.avds insist upon his 
individual shilling; since it 
is not tli.at individual shil¬ 
ling, but a sum equivalent to 
it, which is ineluded in every 
pound sterling, and so on. 

Knongli if, in this .slight 
sketch ofan elegant and most 
intellectual pastime, we shall 
have added tutlio,so general 
resources bj' which an occa¬ 
sional spare hour may he 
profitably and entertainingly 
filled. M. (J. K. 


PENDENT FLOWEK- 
BASKE'l'S. 


] It-l!.\hKK'r. av I*. W, JCSTVSK. 


In submitting to your con¬ 
sideration thc.aceompanying design for a pendent fiower- 
hasket, my object is to combine economy of cost with 
elegance, and also to render the article produced useful. 

Pendent flower-baskets have of late years become very 
general, and the viSitor to the Crystal Palace has ample 
opportunity of observing the very graceful and. elegant 
cifoct they produce; besides whieh, in many sitnjitthns they 
jnay ho introduced where the ordinary flower-stand would 
be iiieonveniont. Hung before the upper part of a window, 
they act partly as a blind, and receive plenty of light for 
the growth of the plants. THb only novelty, if so it may 
he termed, in this design is, tho introduction of glass beads 
or bugles, wliich I think, to look i^'oll, should ho white. A 
few ainbor-colourod ones, introduqefi ht select positions, would 
improve the effect; these to be stsung on wire, to form the 
basket-edge of tho tray. This tray could be made of wood, 
or gfass, but the latter would be expensive. Fine holes 
shbul^o perforated q)l round the edge for the insertion of 
ti* wire. The beads forming tho festoons would be better 
'Strung on strong twine, <18 they would hang more free; the 
chai us from tho top to be of wire. A brass rod passed thfljugh 
ft glass ttube, and inserted through tho centre flowor-pot, 
would support' the tray by having a cross-bar underneath, 
and a nut to screw on; and by this means the weight of 
the tray and its contents would be taken off the chains, 
which would hang the more gracefully. The centre flower¬ 
pot could have some dellcaite climbing plant, which would 
entwine itself around the supporting-rod, wly|le the other 
pots should contain pendent flowers. 

A CoBMSspoHDBirr. 
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FOEBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. 

Who is ho that, not being a niaeabef of the family,—not 
being of necessity oven a friend,—stands closest to homo 
interests, and figures most prominently in the crises of 
home-life? Were this question put at thousands of our 
firesides, there can ho little doubt that the answer generally, 
if not universally, given would be, the Phyakian. 

Few indeed are there, except the very young, wlio 
cannot roc.-il the composed face, the observant eye, tho 
brief but pregnant utterance of him who is so often tlio 
interpreter of fate to a household. Ills words, pronounced 
as tliey arc upon tho issues of life and death,—upon all to 
wliieh lovo clings,—have more often and more keenly 
thrilled the human heart than any words, except thoso 
divine ones which convert death itself into life, and tho 
pangs of love into tho assurance of imniortoiity. 

Sometimes, however, the functions of tho physician aro 
not confined to tlic sphere of private life. lu both civil and 
crimin.al jurisprudence, cases occur in Which his dictum de¬ 
cides tlie rights of property, of personal liberty, or the lives 
of accused men. A point arises as to tlic validity of a will 
executed during the alleged insanity of the testator, tlio 
chancellor cliooses the pliysician as las referee., and the phy¬ 
sician becomes virtually the judge; or the question liingcs 
upon the mental responsibility of the homicide for his deed. 
Tlio evidence of the. medical man turns the Scale, and it is 
his verdict which the jury echoes. 

The person, then, to whom such important offices, both 
private and public, belong must ever he an object of sociill 
interest. We therefore give this wet-k the jiortrait of Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, a man eminent, not only in tiie domestic, 
but in what may bo called tlie judicial relations of his pro¬ 
fession. 

In cases where tho point of insanity is mooted, whether 
before a civil or criminal tribunal, no name is of greater 
authority, or more frequently cited in log.vl reports, than 
tho one which heads this paper. The criminal case of 
M'Nanghtcn, and tho civil ones of Mrs. Gumming and Mr. 
Fusscll, will occur to most readers. 

In many trials of less public .interest, but involving 
questions of personal freedom and the succession to pro¬ 
perty, Dr. Win.slow has evinced, not only profound medical 
knowledge, but a power of analysing motive, and of striking 
a balance from conflicting and perplexed indications, which 
has more than once gained for him the warm acknowledg¬ 
ments of the Court. 

lu tho opinions expressed by Dr. Winslow, both in his 
evidence and in his writings, wo find important views of 
the nature and treatment of insanity, which views, though 
now widcl 3 ' adopted, owe their prevalence in no small de¬ 
gree to his own advocacy and example. 

The favourite theory upon this subject with medical 
men, not many years back, was, that insanity is purely a 
mental disease—a disorder of the intellectual faculties. As 
a natural result of this doctrine, therapeutic remedies hold a 
very secondary place in tho received systems of cure. The 
more sanguine physician built his hopes chiefly upon the 
removal, by rest or diversion, of the irritating mental causes 
that liad induced tho disease, and men wore not wanting in 
the faculty who regarded the patient as a victitn of some in¬ 
scrutable dispensation, with wliich no science could combat, 
and whicli could only disappear under influences as mys¬ 
terious as those of its origin. To be “ let alone,” or to bo 
amused, therefore. Was often the host chance that hefel the 
sufferer. To be coerced and punished for the symptoms of 
a malady deemed intractable in its nature, was a more fre¬ 
quent experience. 

The great principle which Dr. Winslow has strenuously 
maintained and thoroughly demonstrated Is, that mental 
diseases must be regarded as kindred in their nature to 
other affections of tho brain, and that the former are equally 
amenable with the latter to therapoutie remedies. He holds 


that tlierc are no diseases of tho mind per ee, but that, in 
every case of mental aberration, a physical disorder of tho 
brain has been induced; and that when tlie brain itself is 
restored to its normal and healthy aotion, tlic luiUueinuiions 
attributed to the mind must of necessity disappear. This 
physician, in brief, would have the irregular iiuinili.’statimi.s 
of the reason viewed as symptoms of physieul disorder in 
the brain, in tho same waj' that loss of.appetite and aeidiiy 
•are regarded as Signs of a disordered stomaeli, or di(Heuit 
brof^thing as a proof of an abnormal condition of the lungs. 
Ho does not liositato to consider every nervous synijiloin as 
dependent upon a temporary or permanent lesion—an organic 
change, wlietlicr sliglit or serious—in tho striiotui e of I lie 
brain, the nerves, or the vessels ramifying tliroiigli tiic ma¬ 
terial organ of tlio mind. In corroboration of tliis view, it 
has been stated tipon high medical authority, that any mor¬ 
bid condition of tho mind, if long continued, will reveal its 
source after death in an alteration of structure, apiireciablo 
either by tho naked eye, tlio microscope, or by cboinicul 
analysis. Nuvortlielesa, so iulimate an acquaintance witli 
the normal structure of tlio brain is required of tlie operator, 
that failures may often arise in detecting the clianges wrouglit 
in so delicate an organisation, even wlicre tliey really exist. 

It will bo seen from what we have said, that the speciality 
of Dr. Winslow's method is, to roach mental derangoment 
through tlio medium of tlie iilorbid brain, and to treat that 
material organ with material remedies—to bring it, iu a 
word, under the action of drugs. The brain with liim is, to 
some extent, like a mirror. If dust collect upon its surfatc, 
it will give .an ob.scure and partial image of the face, i. e. tlie 
mind, Uiat it reflects. Clear away the dust, and a complete 
and accurate image of the mind will again bo preseiiteti. 

Our readers must not, however, sup|)ose tliat Dr. Wins¬ 
low relies on tlicrapeutic agents to tlie exclusion of mental 
treatment. On the contrary, no one ba.s studied its prin¬ 
ciples more earnestly, -or applied them more judiciomsl^n 
Zealouslj' adopting the enligbtened and benevolent views 
of Dr. C 0110 II.V as to dispensing, wherever ])raclieable, witli 
physical restraint. Dr. Winslow has iirobably carried tho 
sj’stem of rational indulgence furtlior tlian anj' of liis con¬ 
temporaries. He knows well tliat, even wlicre tlie disea.se is 
material, the boncficofit action of the mind upon the organ¬ 
isation is of tliB gi’catesl importance. Ili.s principle is, to 
treat tlie victim of mental derangement as if lie were sane, 
to accustom him to the ideas of self-govenmiciit and respon¬ 
sibility, and to lead tho vagrant fancy back to liealtli by the 
track of lialiit. Unles.s the snfferev’a malady he dangerous 
to otlicrs, he is accustomed to mix freely with society, to 
•hear the topics of tlie world without discussed at the dinner- 
table, to sliare with the sane in the enlivening recreations of 
the ball-room or the billiard-table, and at times to take Iiis 
country excursion un parole, totally unaware of the iicccs- 
' sary aurveillance to wliioii be is subjected. Under vegulii- 
tions wliioh never allow bis infirmity to be suggested, it is 
rarely betrayed, and tho cliief sign of the disorder, if appa¬ 
rent, will probably be the extreme oaleulatioii designed fo 
mask it. 

A humorous instance of this calculation was witnessed 
by the present writer during a visit to a private asj’luiii. 
The physician of the establishment received a few friends at 
dinner, and tho patients, as usual, iniiiglod with the guests. 
In tlie course of the dessert a ctiriou-s wine was introduced, 
to tho merits of wliich more tliun one coimoissour boro em¬ 
phatic testimony. The reader’s humble servant, influenced 
by these encomiums, filled his glass, liut forbore to raise it 
to his lips, as his immediate neiglibour, a clergyriian, was at 
tho moment enforcing some tlieologieal view with great 
eamestnes.s of voice and gesture. After' a pause, tlie lay¬ 
man’s verdict on the wine was demanded, ’wlien, to ills siir-' 
prise, an empty glass stood before liini. It was replcnislied, 
but with a similar result. Tho baffled guest filled a third 
Jime,' and watclied his glass narrowly. Tlie controversial 
divine by his side continued his argument, and pointed tii> 
ward, as he had done before, with an expressive finger. 
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This time, however, the eye of his companion only fftigned 
to follow the dijptal indication, and he observed the speaker, 
apparently in the warmth of his exposition, interpose his 
arm before the wine-glass, sweep it from its place, torn sud¬ 
denly and drain it. This being done, the empty vessel was 
restored !iy a like action of the arm to its original position. 
It was now the guest's turn to indulge in a pantomime with 
Ins Iiost, by whom tho recurrence of the joke was quietly 
prevented. It transpired afterwards tliat the clerical patient 
had been enjoined to confine himself to one glass of wine, 
and that, while abstaining from re-filling his own glass, he 
had thus ingeniously evaded tlin regulation. 

A recent article in iha*Quarterly linview cites many in¬ 
stances of tho benefits resulting to patients from treating 
them its if they wore in a sane condition. Wo find, inter 
alia, a curious and significant anecdote of a tailor, who, 
during his residence at Colney Hatch Asylum, persisted in 
tearing to shreds the gray vestments which ho wore in 
common with tho other patients. The physician at length 
ordered the delinquent to be attired in a bran new suit of 
ordinary clothes. By sonic law of association, a liealthy im¬ 
pulse was given to the man’s mind, and a speedy restoration 
to sanity was tho consequence. 

The same Review quotes from the Paycholopical Jowrnal, 
edited by Dr. Winslow, some interesting particulars as to 
the treatment of lunatics at Ghoul, in Belgium. In many 
cases tho patients dwell amidst families in separate cottages. 
Some of the lunatics go out to their ordinary occupations of 
field-labour; and on their return from work, they are often 
met by their own children, and aecoinpanicd liy them to tlie 
threshold of their homes. This realisation of the home-idea 
under such circumstances has a charm and a value which 
cannot be over-estimated. We .are glad to find that a niodi- 
fieation of this plan has been introduced into the Devon 
Asylum by the resident physician. 

Amongst tho services rendered by Dr. Winslow in mental 
disease, none is more important than the emphasis which 
he has laid upon tho premonitory symptoms—the incuhation, 
as he calls it—of insanity. In this kind of malady, Time is 
tho great enemy to he overcome. The warped shoot may 
he straightened, but rarely the warped tree. Dr. Winslow’s 
numerous writings abound with earnest warning and prac¬ 
tical suggestions upon this head. How persoveringly he 
has laboured in tho medical literature that relates to mental 
disorders, may he inferred from the titles of his works. Wo 
find amongst them lectures delivered, as Lottsoraian Pro¬ 
fessor, on “ Tho Psychological Vocation of the Physici.an,” 
on '"The Medical Treatment of Insanity,” on “Medico-legal 
Evidence in cases of Insanity;” “The Anatomy of Suicide," 
“ The Plea of Insanity in Oriminal Cases,” and, above all, 
tho Peychological Journal, established by his unaided ex¬ 
ertions. 

“ This Review,” says the Quarterly, “ which originated 
with, ‘and from tho first has been under tho able editorship 
of. Dr. Forbes Winslow, has given an immense impulse to 
tho study of psychology. It has enlarged the views of tho 
physician of the insane, and by extending his hori/.on, has 
given him a for better knowledge of tho special department 
to which he formerly confined his studies. It is as impos¬ 
sible to understand tho working of a morbid mind without 
possessing a knowledge of its ordinary action, as it is to 
interpret tho sounds of a diseased lung Avithout being first 
acquainted with those of a healthy one. The great service 
which Dr. Winslow has rendered by unravelling the pheno¬ 
mena of mind in its normal, as well as in its disturbed state, 
entitles him to a very high meed of praise, and has deservedly 
ranked him among the first psychologists of the day.” 

■ We here dwell chiofl}' upon Dr. Winslow’s labours in 
Oonncction with insanity, because the subject is one of great 
public interest. Wo ought, however, to add, that hie practice 
embraces general afifoctions of tho brain and of the nervous 
system, and that he is equally consulted in all. Wo under¬ 
stand that he has nearly eomploted an elaborate work on 
Softening of the Brain, and other obscure diseases of that 


organ, a task which has involved the thought and observa¬ 
tion of years. 

Eminent talents and unwearied diligence have, in the 
case of this gentleman, met with their duo recognition. 
Early in his ciireer. Dr. Winslow was elected a fellow of tho 
College of Physicians. He subsequently filled tho honour¬ 
able post of Eettsomian Professor of Medicine, was next 
elected President of tho Medical Society of I.ondon, and 
received tho crowning distinction of Doctor of Civil Law 
from tho University of Oxford at the period of Lord Derby’s 
installation. 

These honours, the j ust meed of groat mental endowments, 
have been confeired upon one whose moral worth leaves 
envy neither a pretext nor a motive. Frank, benevolent, 
genial, and sincere, the character of the man onhanees the 
skill of tho physician, and is, indeed, part of it. Our portrait 
of Dr. WinsloAV, engraved from the photograph by Mr, John 
Watkins, of Parliament Street, is an excellent likeness. 

THE PILGRIMS TO NONNENIIEIM. 

A KOMANCE OF YESTERDAY. 

UV THE AUTHOB OP “ BTOBIE8 BY AN AECHAiOLOQIST AND HIS 
FKIENDS.” 

It was gray dawn; tho inland sea of Constance lay so¬ 
lemnly beautiful in its vast expanse, its translucent hue of 
milky green chastened to a pale silvery tone by tho faint 
radiance of the morning light that began to spread athwart 
its wide unrippled surfaee. 

In one of the villages that checker here and there the 
irregularities of its western shores, there hud been, on the 
previous evening, a call for a large boat to take a party of 
travellers across the lake to Nonnenheim, which accounted 
for the unusual bustle that Avas filling the little bay with 
such extraordinary commotion at th.at early hour. After a 
eomplieated series of evolutions, tho precise end of each of 
Avhieh it Avas not easy to comprehend, the boatmen suc¬ 
ceeded at last in detaching a moderately-sized row-bargo 
from a erowd of smaller Craft; though not without an im¬ 
mense amount of useless vociferation and shouting, Avhieh 
seemed sadly in disaeeOrdance with the sweet repose of tho 
surrounding scene, and the impressive stillness of the sleep¬ 
ing w-aters thus so rudely disturbed from their rest. 

Just as the sun began to loom in his morning splendour 
over tho eastern horizon of tho lake, transmuting its cool 
tones of silvery gray by Nature’s gorgeous alchemy into tho 
Avarmer hues of ruddy gold, tho barge reached the miniature 
jotty, .and a group of several persons might have boon seen 
approaching it from the doorway of tho principal, or rather 
solitary, inn of the place. 

Tho individuals eomposing the group were of exceed¬ 
ingly various aspect, and clothed in almost every variety of 
modem costume that caprice or fashion, or some peculiar 
idiosyncrasy, could suggest. There wore features, and fig¬ 
ures too, of evpry proportion—round, rubicund, Germanic 
faces, framed in bushy masses of hair and whisker and 
beard, of the light fiaxen hue of the north, and others 
angular in form and aquiline in profile, accompanied by the 
black lank hair and dark eyes of another race. 

Notwithstanding the antagonistic grotesqueness of many 
of the figures, and the fantastic variety of their cloaks, coats, 
and nether garments,—garnished, moreover, with every con¬ 
ceivable extravagance of collar, buttons, and braidings,— 
there was yet something about their general air and bearing, 
in step, in look, and in a something indefinable by words, that 
not only proclaimed among them a general congeniality of 
nature, but also some other bond, which at tho same time 
marked even the least statuesque, even the most grotesque, 
of those figures as belonging to a social region far above that 
of the common herd, busied merely with the every-day pur¬ 
suits of life. 

This group of travellers was soon followed from the inn 
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by some score or so of stnrdy peasants, each bearing one or 
more of sucb musical instruments as form the modem ma¬ 
teriel of a complete orchestra; no vehicle of melody appeared 
to have been omitted, from the stately bulk of the ophicicide, 
or “ serpent,” to the miniature dimensions of the octave- 
fife. 

The mystery concerning the vocation of our travellers 
was solved. And the few scattered gazers, who stood cu¬ 
riously watching their proceedings, soon learnt that tliey 
were a company of enthusiastic musicians, eminent in va¬ 
rious degrees, who had met there by preconcerted arrange-' 
ment from different, and, in some oases, distant parts of 
Germany, in order to pay a visit of homage to the tomb of a 
rooently-departod brother in art,—the Kapolmoister, Peter 
■Toseph Liiidpaintncr, whoso remains were sleeping in a 
humble tomb in his little native town of Nonnenhoim. 

Tile musicians were not alone; a stranger had joined 
their party, who had not arrived with them, and was evi¬ 
dently “ not of them." Ilis request to be allowed to join 
t^n expedition had boon received with that cordial polite¬ 
ness with which true artists always acknowledge and accept 
the advances of volunteers to their ranks ; and, after a few 
contretempa ,—for men of art are seldom adroit in nautical 
affairs, either on salt or fresh water,—the row-barge pushed 
off, and the whole party were soon gliding swiftly over the 
lake. 

There was a soothing influence in that vast surface, in 
its deep repose, that acted as an almost immediate opiate, or 
rather delicious sedative, under the spell of which the vo¬ 
luble intorlocution of the musicians, and with it their ener¬ 
getic gesticulations, subsided into silenoe and stillness ; and 
so they sped mutely forward, voiceless and motionless ,as 
shades (somewhat grotesque ones, it must be owned) passing 
tlio waters of oblivion. 

The stranger, whose dress and bearing marked him at 
once as belonging to a superior rank in the social sc.ale, and 
whoso slightly grisled hair alone indicated that ho had 
passi'.d the zenith of youth and entered on the table-land 
of middle-life, might have been at onco recognised by an 
Knglishman as a compatriot, though his present companions 
did not appear to have arrived at that comdusion. He had 
been visiting the Falls of SehaflFhauscn, and had then some¬ 
what diverged from the plan of his tour only to obtain a i 
passing glimpse of the Lake of Coustanoe, before plunging j 
into the Alpine scenery of Switzerland. But hearing of 
the expedition of the band of enthusiastic musicians to 
Noiinenheim, he had, impelled by some irresistible impulse, 
beggttd permission to join their party. 

As the first impression of the all-subduing calm of the 
sleeping lake were off, the party of musicians gradually 
broke their silenoe; at first only by enthusiastic snatches ' 
of desultory exclamation, uttered aotto voce, on the enchant¬ 
ing beauty of the scene and the hour, but by degrees the 
conversation resumed its original swing. -After much dis¬ 
cussion, it was resolved that they should commence the per¬ 
formance of some of the most successful pieces of the de¬ 
parted composer, at once to honour the memory of Lind- 
paintner and to beguile the hours of their passage across 
the lake. 

With what honest enthusiasm and conscientious accu¬ 
racy and painstaking each piece was executed; how lus¬ 
ciously sweet were the blending sounds upon the wide 
waters, and how richly laden with melody was the breeze 
that wafted it towards the shore! The stranger listened 
with the ^ntle yet intent devotion of a true lover of art 
to the various compositions as they were successively per¬ 
formed^,—-most intently, perhaps, to a Kyrie, solemn and 
majestie in its opening and development, and terminating 
in a glorious burst of aoclamatory harmony. Yet he was 
not utterly absorbed, as were the enthusiastic performers, 
until they at'last commenced a lovely melody, the first 
phrases of which were breathed in the rich deep tones of a 
clarionet. Than he seemed suddenly bound as by a spell; 
and covering his face with his hands, bowed his head to his 


knees, and so remained till the last vibrations of the closing 
note had died away. 

And so they reached Nonnenheim; and the enthusiastic 
musicians, full of respectful bustle, hastened to the resting- 
place af the dead composer, where orations, full of heart¬ 
felt praise and honest German affection, were poured forth, 
and showers of immortelles were scattered over the simple 
tomb. 

They next proceeded to the market-place, and other con¬ 
spicuous spots; for they wore discussing the relative de¬ 
sirabilities of site for the construction of a more splendid 
tomb, or erecting a commemorative Iconic statue in some 
conspicuous situation in the composer’s native town. There 
had been many previous meetings in other places on tho 
subject, at which it hud been decided that the master’s 
celebrated opera, Der Vampyr,* should bo performed in tho 
Great Theatre at Stuttgard, with splendid decorations, and 
by eminent musicians, whoso services were to be gratuit¬ 
ously given, in order to raise tho necessary funds. 

In the midst of these and other arrangemonts, tho time 
for return had arrived; and the party were about to ro- 
’embark, when it was observed that tho stranger was not 
among them. To quit Nonnenheim without him was a 
breach of politeness which could not bo thought of; and 
several of the party volunteered to return, and seek their 
lost companion in tho town. 

For some time their search was vain ; but at last they 
determined to revisit the tomb, and there, as they ap¬ 
proached, they perceived tho missing member of tho party, 
lie stood at some littlo distance from the grave, his travel¬ 
ling-cap in 0110 hand, raised above his head, in token of 
reverence, and his eyes bent intently, as it seemed, upon 
tho brief epitaph. 

He did not hoar them approach; and when a gentle 
touch roused him from his reverie, he started like one awoko 
siuldenl/ from a deep sleep; and apologising to his new 
friend.s for his breach of courtesy in having thus unwarrant¬ 
ably detained them, hastened to tho boat; and the rowers, 
refreshed by an unusually sufiieient meal, pulled lustily 
away, and Nonnenheim rapidly faded into a dusky spot in 
tho far distance. 

Tho wrapt devotion of tho stranger at tho tomb had 
created iinioh curiosity among tho pilgi’im musicians, and 
many were the polite inuendoes put forth with a view to 
its gratification. One politely suggested that tho devout 
admirer of Lindpaintner who had honoured them with his 
company was not perhaps utterly unknown to a certain cele¬ 
brated composer of North Germany, with whoso person they 
had not hitherto tho pleasure of being acquainted. In de¬ 
fault of a satisfactory reply, another of tho company sug¬ 
gested that a certain living celebrity, the well-known orna¬ 
ment of a school south of the Alps, was known to profess a 
high admiration for tho works of the deceased Kapehneister; 
but neither did that venture yield a more profitable result, 
and other attempts shared a similar fate. 

Tho stranger, perceiving that the demon Curiosity was 
at work with his eompanions, to the groat disturbance of 
their quiescent and phlegmatic temperament, at last broke 
through his reserve, and said: “ Gentlemen, I have not 
tho honour to bo a musician,. I am only an obscure un- 
known poet; but if you wish to know why I stood at tho 
tomb of Lindpaintner as at a shrine, I will tell you; for 
as it is getting dark, I shall not have to blush for the, per¬ 
haps foolish, emotion my features may betray during tho 
narration. 

There was a general call for tho story of tho stranger; 
and to the monotonous but sweet melody of tho cadenced 
dip of tho oars in tho tinsoen water, now completely hidden 
by the deepening darkness, he commenced: 

“It was in Paris, many years ago, though it seems but 
yesterday, I was at a soirSe in one of tho hotels of the old 
noblesse, in the Faubourg St. Germain; one of those dwell- 

' A verv different vork to the opera bearing the same name, hjr 
Marsohiier, who suhseiiuently treated the tame subject. 
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ings that have stiTi, or had then, a rofleoted perfume of the 
proud and heartlons reBnemont of the onct’en r4ginie still 
hanging ahoiif them—a something of a former state, in 
which a ‘ noble’ and a ‘ man’ were not deemed creatures 
of the saiTiD genus. The atmosphere of that bygojie age 
seemed to linger there, among the folds of the rich 
damask curtains, and even in the forms of new furniture, 
which aped in its counterfeit white and gold the aspect of 
the past; and the same spirit glared forth in the livery of 
the ostentatiously numerous laquais, which scorned rather 
of gold einhroidored with cloth, than cloth with gold. But 
above all, it was expressed in a certain supercilious air in 
both host and guests, and a peculiar lurking insincerity that 
lay beneath the sweetest smiles; and, not least, in the light, 
playful, sneering tone with which the chief features of recent 
progress, and the general spread of education, were alluded 
to and ridiculed. 

“ The tone, and the atmosphere, seemed to mo tinnatural, 
unwholesome, and oppressive; and I was about to leave that 
unsatisfactory region of gilded ceilings and parqueted floors 
and tapestried corridors, when my determination was sud- 
denly arreslod by a sound issuing from an inner apartment,*- 
to which I had not thought it worth while to work my way 
through the crowd of silk and muslin and laco and eiu- 
hroidered .(toats that filled all its approaches. Whether 
otiiers noted the peculiar, the celestial sweetness, -of that 
long drawn-out sweetly-thrilling note 1 know not; but 1 — 
1 stood spell-bound. As the first phrase defined itself, and I 
perceived that it was uttered by a female voice, I felt myself 
impelled to still more wrapt attention. As the melody ad- 
vaneed, there appeared to me something so heavenly in its 
expression and rhythm, that I could no longer repress my 
ovor-oxcited curiosity, ond forced my way, us quickly as I 
could, and I fear with some rudeness, to the innermost room 
of tho suite, a richly decorated boudoir, from which the 
music issued. 

“There I heai'd the rest of o melody that appeared to mo 
almost divine; and as I first obtained a view of the singer, 
and saw tbe seraphic glistening of tho clear transparent 
eye, as the deepest patbo^ of the air was reached, and the 
soft tenderness of tlie smile, as a lighter passage was breathed 
forth with the facile brilliancy of inspiration, I doubted 
whether it was the power of the artist that invested tho 
melody with such surpassing sweetness, or whether the 
melody itself were tlie creation of that rare class of genius 
wliicli, once in many generations, fills the halls of civilisa¬ 
tion with an atmosphoro of melody in harmony, in unison, 
with the imaginations and aspirations of its time. I soon per¬ 
ceived, however, that it was from neither solely, but from the 
happy blending of congenial powers on'tho part of the artist 
witli a work peculiarly fitted to its special capacities that 
the beautiful result was to be attributed; and as I continued 
to gav.e at the performer during the rest of the air, 1 ob¬ 
served in every outline of her nearly faultless features, in 
evci'y movement of Ihoao graceful arms, a breathing spirit 
of liarmony, formed to he tlie worthy interpreter of suoli a 
melody as that wliioh was then filling that gilded and mere- 
triuiously decorated boudoir with sounds so pure, so ethe¬ 
really lovely, that it seemed to me they should only have 
found utterance among the sacred incense of some cathedral 
altar. As the accomplished artitfe ceased, and tlie Jiravul 
hraval hraval of ajiplause rose from the perfumed crowd, 
I made my way to the Jliano; and taking up tiie piece of 
music which Iiad been left in its place, 1 found that it was 
tlie well-known air of the soprano in the second act of Lind- 
paintner’s Dcr Vampyr. 

“‘A lovely air,’ muttered several of tho listeners in the 
boat, who had till then maintained a profound silence,—'a 
lovely air.’ 

“ 1 found, continued tho stranger, that the singrer was 
Mademoiselle I )—, the daughter of an. emigri, and horn in 
England, just before the restoration of the Bourbons, at 
whicli time the family returned to France; but who, having 
failed, after iiiany years’ litigation, in the attempt to recover 


their sequestered estates, were on the eve of departure .ibr 
America. 

“ When I nest called upon my friends of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, which was within a few days, the D—>e had 
already left France; but the reminiscence of that melody 
lingered strangely in my mind, so perfectly, so completely, 
that the very sounds appeared again to vibrate in my ear; 
and, with a power that seemed an inner sight, I could still 
perceive every note of the music, and, I need not add, every 
lineament of the form of the fair girl who had given such 
exquisite utterance to its divinely molodipus phrases. I 
framed tlieorics of poetic art on the rhythm of that melody; 
and a book of poems, created on the theory so evolved, was 
ill duo time, with the vanity of a young author, given to the 
world; but tbe world,’’ said the stranger, smiling bitterly, 
“ heeded not the gift, and thenceforward the author wrote 
for himself alone. But there was a void in his heart which 
still longed to be filled—'to be filled with the imago whose 
beau-ideal haunted every thoughtful moment. 

“ Years passed,” resumed tho narrator. “I visited in tuqp 
nearly every tlieatre in Europe, wiienevor 1 heard that Jicr 
Vampyr was about to be performed. 1 soon knew every 
note of the whole opera by heart; hut when t/iat melody 
was sung, oven by the greatest artists of the age, it .seemed 
shrill and discordant, even its rhythm halted and jerked, 
.and I almost invariably left the theatre till it was over. 

“At length I grew weary of the oonveiitional rautiiro of 
society, and even of tlie ordinary excitement of travelling ; 
yet a oontinuous restlessness seemed to impel me, and I 
rushed, objectless, from one country to another. One day, 
I scarcely seem to know when, hut it was towards evening, 
1 was passing through a forest,—no matter what forest,—and 
was hastening towards a jaiint where 1 hod been informed 
I might make sure of obtaining decent accommodation for 
tlie night. While that point was still distant, I saw to tho 
left of the road a low’ timber dwelling of some extent, from 
the massive brick ehininoy of which issued a column of 
smoko tliat had a cheerful human look in the depths of 
those almbst intermiuahlo forests. 

“ As I approached it I felt a strong and all but irrepres- 
sible desire to stop; but I had heard tiiat tho people of those 
isolated dwellings boro an ill name in the region I was tra¬ 
versing, and I resolutely spurred forward. Just as I was 
passing the building, however, a sound issued from it that 
suddenly arrested my course, as though an unseen arm had 
been thrust across my chest, and barred my passage. 

“ It was that melody again, not distorted as I had 
heard it in the great theatres of Europe, but uttered once 
more with that wondrous wedding of sense to'Bound, that 
marvellous and intuitive knowledge of the inner secret of 
its charm and beauty, the recollection of which still haunted 
mo; and 1 felt again, in the depths of that wild forest, t^e 
same spoil woven round me tliat I had first known in the 
gilded boudoir in the Faubourg St. Germain. You may guess 
the rest. After a few brief, brilliant months of such liappi- 
ness as one dreams of in youth's brightest visions, wo were 
married; and in a few months more,” and here the speaker 
lowered bis voice till it was scarcely audible, even in the 
deep stillness of tlie niglit,—“ and in a few months more she 
died.” 

There'was a long silence, whicli none ventured to break, 
and then the speaker resumed: “I could never realise again 
the perfect reniiniscencc of tliat melody, so strangely bound 
up with my brief dream of earthly happiness; the chain of its 
sweet rhythmic progression seemed for ever broken, and its 
oonneetiag links lost beyond every effort of memory or ima¬ 
gination to recover, I never again heard, nor was even 
able to imagine it perfectly, till this morning. When your 
party was pointed out to me as about to proceed to Non- 
nenlieim, to visit the tomb of Lindpaintner, I felt an irresistl- 
bis impuision to join you; and then, on the wafort of this lake, 
1 again heard St in what seemed ail its wondrous power. I 
feared, as I recognised tbs first bar of the melody, that it 
might, M it proceeded, become distorted and inter-braken, 
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as Jii my own imagination; but perhaps you, in your artistic 
ontliusiasra and sympathy,—perhaps you, were in spirit- 
union with the genius of the author." 

The stranger uttered the last words vaguely and irreso¬ 
lutely, and the listeners instinctively looked towards each 
other, though none could see the features of his neighbour 
for the thickening darkness. 

“ I heard it again and again, in imagination," resumed 
iiie stranger, " at the tomb, and the floating music seemed 
to wrap me as in a clinging atmospliero of melody, i’lay 
it once more,” he continu^, addressing the musicians,— 
“ once more, tlie last time, but soft and low as an echoed 
sigh—sweet and gentle as the last faint vibration of a 
lovely sound should bo." 

And the musicians sought their instruments in the dark, 
and one of them counted the time of an introductory bar 
in a constrivined whisper, and then the melody arose in a 
low murmur from the unseen instruments and invisible 
pcrfonnei-K, like some mysterious voice of the night—so 
soft, so linely drawn, so swetd-ly attenuate, that only in the 
iiitcn.se silence^ of the uiglit’s stillest hour could it have 
been lieard. 

“Yes, yes,” murmured tlie stranger, as the performers 
cca.sed, “you arc, you must he, in spirit-union with its 
creator, and so was aJie; and in the spirit-world, she will 
nut be mine, hut—but /its." 

And as he spoke, the carved prow of the barge grated 
against the little pier, and the party hurried silently ashore, 
Keeking with quickened steps the light that at some dis- 
lance slione checrfiillj' at the door of the inn. When they 
were as.sembled in the principal room, they perceived for the 
first time that the .stranger was not with them, and could no¬ 
where be found. As they went forth again to seek him they 
were told that bo bad been observed walking swiftly out of 
the village towards Sehaffhauzen, wliile others said that ho 
had neither been seen or heard after the landing. 

At last the searching party reached the barge, where 
the red light of the horn lantern they cai'ried fell upon the 
form of the stranger, still sitting in his place. There was a 
singular but sweet smile playing over the features, but 
i they wore pale and cold; and the broad chest heaved no 
longer with the breath of life;—it had passed away with 
the last notes of that whispered melody, and the gently 
murmured words, “ She will not be mine; but his," 


SONGS. 
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Yh roses, with lier blushes blow; 

Y'o lilies, lift her neck of snow ; 

Thou dusky night, ye starry shies, 

SIiow forth the dark light of her eyes ; 

Thou rosy morning, steal to earth 
With her gay smiles, her sparkling mirth; 

You dewy tears of twilight eves, 

Weep softly, softly as she grieves,— 

That over she may present be 

In all sweet soiinds wo hoar, in all sweet sights we see. 

Thou, Music, with her low tones stir 
Our hearts; thou, raintiiig, imago Iter; 

And thou, white Sculpture, let her seem 
To smile from every marble dream 
Of thine, that she may ever be 
Fair in all fair things shaped by thee; 

And thou, 0 Poet, to her give. 

Sweet, in thy sweetest songs to live;— 

So thou, blest Art, shalt give her part 

In all thy lustrous life in man’s delighted heart. 

Preams that I droam-*<*styBet dreams 1 
Tlie length of a crowded strei^t, 

A light form tripping to me,' 

Tbet makes my fuU keart beat; 


And a mooting that, thought of, seems 
Too sweet for a thing of dreams: 
Preams that I dream—sweet dreams! 
Preams that I dream—wild dreams 1 
A looking in tearful eyes, 

In eyes that for love of mo 
Will not utter the soul's wild cries; 
And a last farewell, that seems 
'Too hitter for only dreams : 

Preams that I di'cain—wild dreams 1 


|lati0)iai ^Uijgafmc. 


[The Editors of the Na'i'idsai. Madazisk cennot return iinaveileiile 
Papers, except in case.s where ii may eeem desirable to coimuitiiiesie 
with tlie writers.] * 


tContiniicd from p. 184.] 

Sandro BoTTiOKnu died in the year 1515. He was one of 
tlic painters of the Sistine frescoes in the 'Vatican. He was 
a scholar of Fra Filipjio Lippi, the passionate monk wlio 
stole his mistress from her convent, and painted her as a 
Madonna. Wo have referred before to lii.s picture of the 
“ Nativity," at Maiichesler, from Mr. Maitland’s culleetioii. 
Of all existing Nativities, it is perhaps the most interesting. 

In the eeutvc of the picture there is an oi>cn shed or tent, 
witli a long thatched jioi'ch in front. Three angels are on the 
thatch, with a book between them ; they seem to be singing. 
Over them, in the air, twelve of the heavenly com))an 3 ', 
joining hands, wheel round in a circle, carrying scrolls and 
olive-boughs. Tlicy look heaveiiAvard us they fly, and sing 
“Gloria in cxcclsis!’’ 'J'hey are bareheaded and bare¬ 
footed. They have taken off their crowns in homage, and 
slung them to the olivc-bonglis. Thu background is golden 
behind their flowing robes and many-coloured wings; but 
there is the blue sky beneath. Under the porch lies tlio 
new-born Christ, looking upwards. Ho touches his lips 
with his finger, to signify that ho is the Word made flesh. 
He raises his infant fool, to foreshadow ins coining triumph 
over the devil. His mother kneels on the ground before 
him ; her face bends over him, hut her eyes are nearly 
elo.sed, and see nothing outwardly. Her countenance, whicli 
is beautiful, and painted with extreme delicacy, expresses a 
speechless .sorrow. She does not hear the rojoieing angels. 
Her blue, robe is drawn over her liead; her hair hangs 
loose; her hands arc clasped together. She is a mother 
thinking of the coming sufferings of her child. Opposite to 
her, the infant between them, Josopli sits; his head bent on 
lijs knees, and the faoc hidden. On the left, an angel with a 
branch and scroll points out the central group to three 
men who kneel in worship. These figures have no doubt 
suggested the name given to the picture in the catalogue. 
The kings, that is, the v/ise men from tho east, who aro 
generally regarded as kings in Homan Catholic legends, are 
always three in number; one of those in tho picture has tho 
traditional beard of tho elder king, and they all wear flow¬ 
ing robes. But they bring no oll'erings ; have none of the 
usual attendants, and wear no crowns, except crowns of 
olive-leaves, which the angels seem to liave pm on. The 
virgin docs not present her child to them, and they aro in¬ 
troduced behind him. 'riic^’ may be saints, or may repre¬ 
sent the patrons of the artist; or perluqis Botticelli, in his 
fanciful way, has disregarded tradition, and brought them 
there simply as wise men, in contrast with the shepherds. 
At any rate, it is not their visit, but the birth ol Christ, that 
is the subject of tho picture. On the right, another angel 
lead.s two shepherds to the spot. 'I'hoy wear short coats, 
pouches, ragged leggings, and the olive-wreath. In front 
the ground is rocky, with a descending ])ath. Quite in tho 
foreground are sthe six remarkable figures embracing quo 
another. Three angels eagerly stretch out their arms and 
neoks towards thro# m?» whoin they we tbo 
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angels are barefooted, as usual, and have brilliant wings. 
The men wear shoes; two of them have red stockings; they 
have received olive-hranches from their celestial friends. 
The salutation is most amusing: they kiss each other, hut 
the embrace is at arm’s-length, as if any thing like a regular 
cuddle between a man and a seraph would he indiscreet in the 
extreme; and the straining of muscles to got at one another 
without coming any nearer is whimsically severe. In con¬ 
trast with their joy, six devils, half-frantic, half-faint with 
fear, wounded hy long spears driven at them by invisible 
hands, seek to hide themselves under the rocks or in the 
ground; one, lizard-lihe, lies terror-stricken on a stony 
ledge; a second is only a woeful head in the dark right-hand 
corner; two of them have nearly sunk out of sight in the 
foreground. Olive-hushes spring up in all directions. There 
is a thick olive-grove behind the tent; and the morning-light 
is seen between the stems of the trees and on the clouds be¬ 
yond the flying angels. The ox stands sedately in his stall, 
and the ass looks down with benignant wonder upon the 
child. The whole picture is set to the angels’ song. “ Glory 
to God in the highest" is expressed by the upper portion; 
“ On earth, peace,” by the centre; and in the foreground, 
“ Good-will towards men.” 

Botticelli had been long in his Italian grave before David 
Teniers tho younger was born at Antwerp. There was a 
hundred .and fifty years in time, and the breadth of Europe 
in distance, between the two painters; but their works may 
be seen under the same roof at Manchester; and nobody 
should lose the opportunity of turning at once from this “ Na¬ 
tivity,” painted in Italy at tho beginning of tho sixteeeiith 
century, to tho “ Christ crowned with Thorns,” painted in 
Holland about the middle of tho soventoonth. Wo may 
notice hero, that tho date assigned to the Teniers pictures in 
the catalogue, 1582 to 1649, is that of “ old” Toniors. David 
Teniers the younger was born in 1610, .and was painting 
his best works about the period of his father’s death. 

One’s first idea in looking at tho “ Christ crowned with 
Thorns” of Teniers is, that a number of Dutch boors are pla}’- 
ing at sacred tragedy, and that the whole thing is a bur¬ 
lesque. Tho common dirty room, the woebegone chief figure, 
the mere matter-of-fact proceeding and accessories, are alto¬ 
gether ludicrous beside the passion and poetry of the earlier 
southern art. Yet this very picture is the offspring of a 
power more enduring than Botticelli’s beautiful enthusiasm, 
and tho principles it illustrates are the foundation-stones of 
whatever excellence is to be looked for hereafter. 

In tho last division of the gallery of old masters, two 
pictures of St. Francis hang side by side. One is by Zur- 
baran, who died in 1662 ; the other by Trevisani, who was 
horn in 10.56. Tho first is a dark spectral monk, standing 
under a gloomy arch with a deep black shadow; tho second, 
a wan, wasted, tearful saint, kneeling before a crucifix, 
wild roots for food, and a skidl for company beside him, and 
• the marks of Christ’s BufTerings on his hands. These were 
the dying efforts of southern art. It had seen its highest 
visions ; its eyes were kill straining after them, hut its life 
was spent. In the north there was a change also. Art had 
grown wilful and worldly, but it had not gi’owii weak. In¬ 
stead of perishing, it shot up again in a new direction, though 
from the same old root. Tho root was the love of truth. 

Tho Dutch masters of the seventeenth century are the 
fathers of what is vilely called “ genre” painting—a detest- 
.ablo word ; an aflectation in France, a barbarism in Eng¬ 
land, without one single thing to recommend it, except 
that it means hardly any thing, and may include therefore 
whatever has not been named before. Why cannot we call 
it by some name an English tongue can utter, and he happy? 

The Dutch paintings at Manchester are numerous and very 
capital. Hero are drinlung-sceiies, gaming-scenes, dancers, 
singers, family-lectures, and family-jars. Wo are among 
birds, monkeys, fruit, peas, herrings, and pipes. Whatever 
belongs to the positive every-day life, or to*the dirty, jolly, 
good-for-nothing aspects, of the world is represented with 
conscientious precision and a prevailing aptitude for fun. 


There is Jan Steen’s “ Merry-making,” where the extrava¬ 
gant mirth of the hoy with his hat under his arm, and the 
twinkle of the girl’s eyes as she drinks out of tho coffee-pot 
on the ground, are indescribahle. There is Sbalken’s “ Hoi 
detrouss^,” a game at forfeits more laughable than modest; 
for tho loser has his upper garments tjion off by the other 
players. There areTerburg’sfamous and marvellous "Satin 
Gown,” Interiors by Ostade, Greengrooery by Mieris, and 
many more home-scenes quite as 'entertaining. Tins is 
as much like Italian art as a cabbage is like an asphodel; 
but the spirit in which these Dutchmen painted possesses 
two grand features of its own. It is a truthful spirit, and a 
happy one. It loves real life, and thinks this world a very 
good place to live in. It forgets, indeed, that there is some¬ 
thing still hotter than this world. The strong fellow has 
not yet found the mightiest prince of all; but ho keeps his 
strength, and is in the way to find him. 

With these pictures tho works of the old masters come 
to an end, and we may pause to think what is to follow 
them. For sonthern art there is no revival; it has lived, 
and died. Tlic north alone retains the essence of life. It is 
among ourselves, in England, that the moat vital part of it 
is to bo found. That northern wall is ours hy inhoritaneo; 
for we are of the race of tho Van Eycks, and the spirit in 
which their altar-piece was conceived and executed descends 
to us through a line of artists whose chief attributes arc 
truth, cliccrfulneaa, and power. 

Hogartli came into the world just as Toniors had left it. 
The history of modem painting begins witli him. 



A STOEY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY HOLMS LEE, AUTHOE OP “ GILBERT MASSENQEB,” ETC. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


VIII.— “With Wind and Rain.” 

They buried Nioliolas Drew in the churchyard of St. Mark’s, 
just without Friargate. The search aftw his murderer was 
prolonged for weol^, but no clue could be found, and specu¬ 
lation exhausted itsolf without, disoovoring any adequate 
explanation of tho foul crime. 

“Wait,” said Martha, “wait. Wo shall live to seo him 
punished yet. Tho blood of murdered men will not sink 
into tho ground until tho hand that spilt it is cold.” 

It was a dismal winter. Adie lay long, hovering be¬ 
tween life and death; sometimes quiet and forgetful, at 
others roused by a shuddering remembrance of the awful 
scone she had witnessed. St. Bai'he would have removed 
her to his own house; but, with a singular pertinacity, she 
clung to Nevil’s Court and refused to leave it; even the en¬ 
treaties of Laurence Royston, who had returned to Eversley 
at the first summons, failed with her in this instance. Ho 
was very faithful and constant in his attendance upon her; 
and when she at last issued forth from her chamber, and 
took short walks in the open air, ho was invariably her com¬ 
panion. Winter was merging into spring, when, supported 
by his arm, she tottered down the stairway for the first time. 
There was a tender April shining in tho sky, no clouds, 
no wind, and a fresh warm air. 'They stood a few minutes 
in the Court with Mrs. Parkes, and*tben went out into Col¬ 
lege Lane. 

“Which way shall we go, Adie? By the river-side?” 
asked Royston. 

“ No; to Grizzio’s grave. I have not seen it yet,” she 
replied. 

Laurence remonstrated with her, hut ineffectually; so 
they turned towards Friargate. Many people knew the 
poor girl in her trailing black' garments, and with her 
mournful face, and gave her a word in passing of kindness 
and encouragement: doubtless they suspected the.pious 
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errand on whicli she was bound. The iron gate into the 
churchyard stood open, for a wedding-party had just gone 
in; BO Adio and Laurence entered alone. The grave had 
been made close to the footpath, tho rank grass already 
covered it with greenness, and a plain stone, with the name 
and ago, had been put up at tho head. They stood by it a 
few minutes in silence; hut the place was very public, and 
curious observers wore gathering, both in the porch and 
about tho gateway, to see the bride and bridegroom issue 
from tho church. Adie turned away with a deep sigh. 

“When I am here, Laurence, I do not long for revenge 
so much," said she; “ but sometimes I feel as if I could kill 
whoever murdered Grizzle with my own hands. Do you 
think God will let him go free always?" 

Koystou ovewled a direct reply, and tried to turn her 
thoughts into another channel; but he was hurried and con¬ 
fused himself, and, after a few disconnected sentences, he be¬ 
came silent. They took their way out into the country, 
amongst the fields and hedgerows, which were changing their 
black winter robes for a green and purplish hue; tho birds 
twittered in their nests, and all living nature seemed lifted 
up and vivified by the warm breathing spring. 

■Royston returned to tho subject oj Adie's leaving Novil’s 
Court, and urged it vehemently. “You will never bo happy 
in that haunted old house," said he; “you will dwell on 


your inisorablo recollections until your mind is quite un¬ 
hinged. Bo guided, Adio; go down south with me. Will 
you?” 

He looked anxiously into her face, but she made a nega¬ 
tive gestui’e. "I cannot, Laurence. It would be ungrate¬ 
ful to poor Grizzie; as if I were in haste to forget him. 
No, I must stay here with Martha until something is dis¬ 
covered—" 

“ Nothing ever leill be discovered," said Boyston 
abruptly. Is it probable? every search has been unide,— 
and besides, there is no trace to go upon." 

“ No matter; I can wait, as Martha says. The day must 
come.” Adie spoke with a quiet assured confidence, which 
annoyed Boyston excessively. He was iri earnest to carry 
his point, and tried on another tack. 

“My darling,” said he, in his most dulcet voice, "how 
are you to exist ?” 

Adie made no reply to tins question, but the hot tears 
gushed to her eyes at the insinuation it conveyed. Lau¬ 
rence gave the impression time to sink into her mind; but 
when she spoke at last, it was very differently from what 
ho had anticipated. 

“ I can work when I v/ill,” were her words j “ and if you 
leave me, Laurence, it will be all I shall have to tldnk 
of.” 
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“But liow can I leave you, AiUe? You know I cannot; 
you know I never sliaU.” 

The Immid lustre disappeared from the girl’s eyes, and 
n shadowy pallid smile came back to her lips. 

“Let me. lake you avray for a few months,'* persisted 
Boyston, “iq .sotno pleasant sea-side village, where you 
may regain your strength and tone. Afterwards, if you ere 
still bent mi returning to Nevil's Court, I promise j’ou 
faithfully that you shall do it." Adie eiiook her liead. “I 
have another plan. Let us go to the south of France— to 
j oin' father and mother's country, to your own birthplace ; 
b, that is heaiitiful! Listen, Adie: it is a warm, soft, sun¬ 
shiny country,—warm ami sunshiny as your heart Slid face 
were I he iirsl ( hue I saw you. I must have you look SS you 
did then—all spirits and beauty." 

7'ho (empfation W’as very great; her resolution began to 
waver. “ And you would bring ms back, Laurence, wlien- 
ever I thought 1 iWMsi come." 

“Yes, Adie, i )nomiso it by what I hold most dear—by 
our mutual love." She was satisfiod. 

They were to he nmrried in a few weeks, it was agreed; 
I'or Adie had now no protector but Laurence, and he urged 
the uselessness of delay. On the evo of her wedding, she 
lay awake long, and many timc.s during the night she 
roused her.self up to listen for the footsteps which she fan¬ 
cied .she heard in the corridor; hut when she bent her car 
attentively to the sound, it always resolved itself into either 
the creaking of a door or the sighing of the wind amongst 
the trees. Jfrs. Parkes as well as Martlia were in the room 
with her; the first sleeping in an easy-chair, the second 
keejung watch with an open Testament beforu her, %vlueh 
had heen her master's gift. Spread out on a long couch at 
one side of the chamber, were the bridal clotlies: black, all 
hlaek; Adie would wear iiotbing else. Martha glanced 
from lier hook (o them, and from tlicm to the girl, who had 
fallen Into an unquiet sleep, and lay moaning as if in pain. 
A strange .sus]iicioii darted into her mind, and fastened there 
hoyoiid her power to expel it, though she tried to do so. 
She fell into a reverie which lasted some time; then she 
went to the w'ardrobe, and opening a drawer where her mis¬ 
tress kept lier little valuables, proceeded to turn over its 
contents c.'nefully. There was a siirivelled stalk with a few 
coIour!ei5s cnislied leaves and petals clinging to it still. It 
was not of that she was in search, and it was laid cautiously 
aside lo be replaeeil. At last, from the further corner, she 
drew forth a glove of d.ark leal her; .a leftliand glove, smell¬ 
ing of gunpowder, and with a .slain upon the forefingers as 
if they hud clutehed something wet with blood. Martha 
p.au.sed doubtfully. Should she alistr.iet it at once, or wait 
for some link of connection'i* It proved nothing ; she turned 
it over and over, examined ils make and the ii.anie of the 
manufacturer inside, and registered its appearauoe in her 
mind ; then it and the other articles were laid back cauti¬ 
ously, and she returned to her jilacc. Her countenance was 
full of heaviness, her eyes of gloom; sho peered restlessly 
around, but avoided .Adie's face, and fixed only on the fune- 
ral.wcdding garments. She was debating .a point in her own 
riiiild,—thinking of the kind master who had saved her, and 
who loved the sleeping girl like his own soul,—what to do. 
All at once there camo over her troubled spirit a long-for¬ 
gotten sentence: ‘“Vengeance is Mine; / will repay, saith 
the Lord.’ To Him it shall be left, then,” said Martha, as 
if answering a voice that had spoken with her, and she 
addressed herself again to her reading in more tranquil 
mood. 

TIio first sound that Adie lieard when she awoke at 
d.awn was the dashing of heavy rain and hail against the 
glaijs, and tlic loud hollow roar of a tempestuous wind. The 
weather had changed .since the night before; and when sho 
rn.se, she shivered with cold from head to foot. Mrs. Parkes 
told her tliot Laurence Iloyston had come, and was waiting 
for her in the next room; therefore she made baste to don 
her sombre robes, and went out to him. 


He started when ho saw her, and exclaimed, in a tone of 
mingled eurprieo and reproach, “Adlo, why this unseemly 
dress? You miglit give me your thoughts for to-day at 
least.” 

She coloured slightl}', but repressed the tears that sprang 
to her oyee as she answered, “Laurence, I dare not pass 
by poor Orixxie'e grave decked out gaily; it would bo cruel. 
I could not do it," 

Boystou uttered an impatient ejaculation; tlien, seeing 
how deeply she was pained by his displeasure, and softened 
too by her exceeding beauty, be took her hands in liis, and 
said he would try to forgive her; but it was hard tiiat sho 
ebould place any thing before him then in her lieart. She 
could neitlier smile nor brighten; the even shuddered ns his 
cold fingers clasped hers, and tried to draw them away. 
They were itanding on the hearth, and she had just looked 
down on the floor. She eaw, or fancied sins s.aw, upon the 
oak the murderous stain, and started away. A slight spasm 
eoiiviilsed lioyston’s features for a minute; he looked up, 
and ho observed Martha watching them furtively from -the 
ehainher-door. When she perceived herself detected, she 
disappeared. In an instant ho wae himself again—calm, 
resolute, and self-possessed. 

He had attired himself in a rich new suit, with nifilo.s of 
fine foreign laee ftt tlie hands and breast, and looked, as 
Mrs. Parkes observed, a very “ sightly man.” Thougli it was 
the mode of the day, he wore no jxrwdei’, but had hi.s tawny 
hair in ils natural waves and hue. Ho looked from hiimsulf to 
Adie, tliinkiug that,"if he could have suspected her whim, his 
dress shuuidbave accorded more with liers; but there was no 
time for any change thou. Matters were compromised, how¬ 
ever, by throwingover his gay coat a long dark cloth cloak, 
which, in that inclement weatlier, looked more siiilulrle than 
finery. St. Barbe wa* the only person who aeeompanied 
tliem; and when lie readied the court and saw Adie, Ins 
astonishment and remonstrances exceeded Bu,\slon’s. He. 
would sooreely let her go; he said tbe rain was a bad omen, 
but the mourning garments were worse. She was not, how¬ 
ever, to be stirred from her purpose; and the, old Frenchman 
reluetantly yielded to her fantasy, but with many a shake 
of his head, and many a muttered prognostiu of evil. 

They were inarrM at 8t. Mark’s. Probably a stranger 
bridal party never entered tbe ancient dmreli of the. Friais. 
People gathered, ae they always du on such oeeasious; hut 
they looked as soiemn at if they were attending a funeral, 
and wliispercd to each other about the ineoiigruoii.s aiipear- 
aneo of the bride and briilcgroom; for Eoystoii was ihisiied 
and nervous, and Adie stood like a statue, and went through 
the ceremony mechanically. It was a singular sight; the 
gossips of ’tlie palish long remembered that marriage, as 
well they might; for it is not often such a pair come to be 
"joined together before God.” When they emerged from 
the cliureh-porch, the little children were all mute; cither 
the ]>eUing rain liad subdued their spirits, or else they felt 
that their shrill gratulatioiis would he out of place. In 
passing Qri/.zie's grave, Adie suddenly stooped down, and 
snatched a handful of the wot grass wliich grew upon it, 
and thrust it into her bosom. Royston tlirillcd, and whis¬ 
pered a remonstrance, to wliich she gave no heed. She was 
thinking of the poor old man, wlio lay thoio unable to blcs.s 
her. Would he bless her from heaven? sho thought; and 
her heart answered “No.” 

IX.—Br THF, SouTiiEax Sea. 

Adie was happy, for Laurence was never absent from her, 
and in his preseneo her mind ceased to revert to painful 
things. They lived in a species of ecstatic dream, for them¬ 
selves and for each other, without a thought of the indif¬ 
ferent outer world. AH around them was calculated to sub¬ 
stantiate and maintain this dycam—the soft warm climate, 
the romanoe-hreathing country, and the lonely sea. They 
had established themselves in a little white cottage near the 
shore. It was enclosed by a shadowy old garden engirt by 
a low wall; and as they were strangers in a strange place, 
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their privacy wae pevar intruded upon. The women, who 
acted as their servant, and to whom the cottage belonged, 
was as little unlike a machine as it U possible for a 
human being to be. 

They had nothing to do all the livedong d%y but to 
stroll along the shore, watching the waves and fishing-boats, 
and the cloud-shadows flitting over the sea. Sometinies 
Laurence brought out his pencil and made a sketch of the 
attractive bits of coast scenery; but it was soon thrown 
aside for a pleasanter occupation,—teasing or petting or 
coaxing Adie, whoso pretty coquettish ways and frank 
gaiety had returned with her health and glowing loveliness. 
There might have been but these two in the world from the 
manner of their life; they forgot every thing else in their 
selfish happiness, and took their enjoyment in the swift 
present without one prescient forward glance. 

Were they fools or wise? Moralists say the present 
alone is certain. Wo will allow, then, that they wore wise 
with tlie wisdom of to-day in tlicir fool’s paradise. 

'J’liey had been out in a ho.at on the sea all the summer- 
day, and at sunset they were together under the vine- 
covered v<!randa of the cottage, both weary and both silent. 
It was a luxurious calm. In the small terraced garden, the 
slender-leaved acacias swayed slowly and noiselessly in the 
air, as if courting the sunbeams to toy with them a little 
longer; a voluptuous iniugliiig of rich flower-odours suf¬ 
fused tlie atmosphere as with perfumed sighs of regret for 
parting day; wlnle the sea blushed red and creamy rose as 
the lordly sun sank down upon its swelling'bosom. On 
Adie's face there was the peace of full content; her soul ex- 
jmnded in the genial air of her own laud, while her heart 
was satisfied witi; Roystou’s love—not lov», perhaps, so 
nmcli as passionate worship. Tlioro is no saying how it 
might have stood the tests of time and custom; but the pre¬ 
sent was sufficient for her—if it would always have stayed. 
There was no doubt in her mind that it could ever be other¬ 
wise with them; that Laurence would .ever be otherwiso 
limn tender, or she otherwise than fond and foolish for his 
dear sake. No words can fitly describe her ra])tm'e, her en- 
tlmsiasni of admiration for him; ho was her god. The old 
affectionate gratitude for Grizsie was, in comparison, as a 
faint moonbeam to a tropical sun. Her southern heart set 
no stint to its idolatry; if her life could have profited him, 
she would witli exquisite hajTpiness have exhaled it in sighs 
upon his lips. He knew it, and ho paid her for it in such 
coin as he had to give ; not in the virgin gold of an unselfish 
first love, freshly coined in the mint of a good true heart, 
but with a sjiecious counterfeit which would last its day, 
and pass undetected if it were not tried in the furnace, or 
subjected to long wear and tear. He thovght he loved her; 
and so ho did, at least as well as ho was capable of loving. 
But is there any thing left in the hearts of these cynical 
calculating men after a dozen years of fighting against the 
world, and of being conquered by their own pa.ssions, that'is 
worthy of the name—worthy of love like Adie’s ? 

She was happy, and that is perhaps enough. Whether 
her happiness arose out of her own purity and confidence, 
and faithful generous heart, or from Laurenoe Roystun, it 
matters little ; the results were the same, and one could not 
wish her, if deluded, loss blind, since her delusion stilled 
every longing, and filled every hope, and realised every 
day-dream. 

They sat together on the old stone steps of the highest 
terrace, with tlie clustered green of the leaves and grapes 
about and over them—a pretty picture daintily set. Adio 
had given up her mourning dress, and wore instead a mist- 
tinted gossamer-like thing, which draped her gi-aeefUlly 
enough; her glorious hair was wreathed all round her head 
in a coronal of thick glossj’ plaits; and drooping over her 
long colourless neck were some sprays of scarlet and white 
blossoms which Laurence had just fastened there, more with 
a view to his own artist-taste than to' imperative fashion. 
Ho sat now a step below her, resting ohe ’ami against her 
knees, and his head on her shoulder; she was singing to 


him in her sweet liquid voice one of tliose favourite French 
airs which slio had remembered silicc a child, and the tune 
chimed melodiously in time to the ripple of the water below 
the garden-wall. ■ It was something about having a Immlrcd 
hearts to love with, and filling them all with one image; a 
hundred eyes to gaze upon one face; a hundred tongues to 
speak the praise of one, and so forth. Having reached the 
third stanza, Adie stopped, and passing her hand lightly 
over Laurence’s head, asked if he were asleep, that he was 
so still. He looked up in her face with an expression which 
betrayed that, if the old serpent Care hud tiot stolen his 
way into her Kdeii, he had found him out cvoit in Iter urm.s. 
It was but a momentary shade, however, and passed before 
site could siiy that it was there. 

“Adie, your existence ought to be all sunshine. Tell mo 
Iiow J um to keep the clouds away,” said he, idly caressing 
the hand which had crept iitto his, like a tame bird to the 
h.'inil of its feeder. ”AVc cannot he children always; there 
arc red tints amongst tlic leavc.s, and some of the flowers 
look as if blight had breathed upon them; wlnit is coining 
to us?” 

“Antunin and to-fnorrow,” answered she, with a liglit 
laugh; “ antiinm by the frosted leaves, and to-morrow lic- 
cause to-day is almust gone ; I see nothing else. I am glad 
we came here, it i.s such a lovely place; and when we go 
home again, I shall carry it away in my memory, wlieio it 
will ho like a beautiful picture to bo looked at wjiuucvcr I 
will, by the light of my love.” 

"Why not slay here always?” asked Roystun, glancing 
away from his wile; “ it is far more pleasant titan what yon 
call home. 1 am not rich, but 1 have enough to live as we 
do now,—enough and to spare. What can you desire more? 
What a little, restless, dissatisfied heart it is! not content 
witli what she lias, she tliinks to run to anil fro between 
this paradise and that abode of shades yclept Novil’s 
Court.” 

"I must 800 it again. I am afraid sometimes Grizzle mtrj' 
tliiiik 1 have given np rcinemhering him,” s.ai(l Adie, with a 
grave air. “1 can just see the old room at this minnto, 
wliero Nicholas used to sit at work, and win-re T used to 
thread my needle by the window, until aomeiod)/ (-.'mie ivith 
a dignified step up the stairway. You never ran, Ijuiircnce ; 
and now I remember it, you never laugh aloud. How 
strangely my thoughts run on from one thing to another! 
—don’t they?" 

“Yes, Adie, you h.avn some strange conceits. I think 
you come of a noniade race, for you are erratic in fancy, and 
if 1 do not take heed, you will be erratic in body too; you 
liavo a taste for wandering, or yon would content yourself 
in this little ne.st.” 

“But Orizzie, Laurence?” said Adie, in a tone of soft 
reproaoli. “Think, if you lay Ituried in (hat gloomy old 
churcliyard where the children play about, wliether you 
would like me never to come to look at the mound over you. 
1 should feel sad in heaven if I knew you had forgotten me, 
In my gruvo 1 think I should know yuur footfall from otliers 
that would pass, and I am sure your very sliadow would 
warm me in my cold bed when it was cast upon it. And 
Grizzle loved me, Laurence.” 

“And I love you, Adie.” 

"Yes, but it is not the same. I imd grieved liim ; I can 
never toll him any more how sorry I ant; Imt you, I can 
put niy arms about your neck and kiss yon,—so, and so,—and 
you lioor me and are pleased. Laurence, I must go back to 
Nevil’s Court." 

“Some day, sweetheart, some day; but not y’ct.” Ho 
put his arm round her, and drew her down to liis breast, 
“Adio, do you think we shall love each other us well at 
Eversley?” 

She looked at him in surprise, and asked, “ Why should 
we not ?” 

“ Because wo shall have more difllculties there than wo 
have here," he made answer. “Here wo live for each other 
—to enjoy our life, to be happy; there, 1 must work at the 
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old craft, and be careful and watcbful. It' will aeem another 
world almost.” 

“0, Laurence, we carry our sunshkie with us, do we 
not? We are independent of times and places, being to¬ 
gether.” 

He did not reply, but twitched the leaves unconsciously 
from a spray which fell over him. 

“Why need wo care for being poor while we love each 
other?” Adio went on caressingly. “I have never been used 
to luxury until you brought me here. And would you never 
weary for change ?” . 

“Xever with you, my darling, never 1" said ho, with ten¬ 
der oarnostuess. “Adie, let us keep our suiniucr-day as long 
as it will stay with us. It will bo time enough to think of 
flight when the necessity for change shows itself in our 
weariness of each other. 1 shall think-you tiro of me if you 
want to get hack into the old life so .soon.” 

Adie wondered how Laurence daro breathe such a sus¬ 
picion ; she did not think she should forgive him, at least 
not yet; but she added, with a kiss, to show that she was 
net tired, or tiring, or ever likely to tire, sho would give up 
all thought of going home for the present. 

“ I wish you would not call Novil’s Court /tome,” said 
Laurence, with a slight tone of annoyance ; “ your homo is 
in my heart.” 

She promised not to offend again; and the memory of 
poor Grrizrio being set aside once more, Adie returned to 
her song, and Laurence to his private thoughts. Mean time 
the sun had gone down; even the red reflection on sea and 
sky had vanished, and tho landscape was ovefspread with a 
solemn tint of gray. With a continuous moan, the south 
wind came over the waves, which kept up their slow sad 
symphony without pause; the vine-leaves stirred and rustled 
softly till night came down upon them with its dusk silence; 
darkness there was none, for tho moon arose, and the stars 
shone out upon the skirts of twilight till the day melted 
imperceptibly into night. And still Adie went on with 
her song: 

” Si j’avais cent emurs, 

IIs ne scraiout remplis quo de toi; 

Si j’avais aunt coDurs, 

Auoun d’oux u’aimorait aillours.” 

Laurence rose suddenly, and cla.sping her in his arms, 
broke out, in a rich deep voice, into the refrain, which he had 
learnt from her frequent repetition of it: 

“ Ma mio, 

Ma douoo amio, 

Bdponds k mes amours; 

FidMe 

A eotte belle, 

Je I’aimerai toujours.” 

And with one long farewell look over tho wide-spread pro¬ 
spect, they entered the cottage. 


PROGRESS OE SCIENCE. 


Amohost the more interesting of recent topics, the ad¬ 
vent of tho United States steam-frigate, tho Niagara, for 
the purpose of taking her part in the operation of laying 
down the submarine trausatlantie cable, is prominent. 
Every body is anxious that the foat of committing tho 
submarine whispering rope to its ocean bed, safe and sound, 
were over. Men of commerce are anxious, so are politi¬ 
cians; and people who have relatives'in the far West, with 
whom they would wish to converae, are anxious; each and 
all, for reasons which will readily be understood. Electri¬ 
cians are anxious partly for other reasons; they are curious 
,to know, by practical experienoe, to what extent the sub¬ 
mersion of a conducting insulated rope under water will 
interfere \vith tho passage of eleetripity through the same. 
Faraday, we believe, was the first who directed attention to 
tho fact that, in consequence of known laws of electrical in¬ 
duction, the medium by which an insulated wire is sur¬ 


rounded affects its conducting powers. Unquestionably tho 
conducting power of an immersed rope is less than that of 
one precisely similar surrounded by atmospheric air; how 
much less only practical experience can determine. It is 
beside the point at issue to indicate tho fact that the capa¬ 
bility of transmitting electricity in one original stream, 
through a conducting cable sufflciently long to cross the 
Atlantic, has been demonstrated. Beside tho question, in¬ 
asmuch as the experiment was performed on land. Wo 
ourselves confidently believe tho scheme of transatlantic 
electrical communication will be crowned with success; but 
we shall not bo surprised to find that tho rates of electrical 
velocity to which wo have grown habituated, from regarding 
the operations of land tolegi'aphs, or oceanic wires of iiioon- 
sidorablo length, will be somewhat modified by transmis¬ 
sion of tho current through so long a distance under water. 
Hardly loss interesting than the cause of her mission is tho 
monster frigsito herself, which has been divested of her 
arm ament in order to render her the better adapted for 
stowing away the cable. In respect of her enormous Dahl- 
gron guns, a daily contemporary publishes the statement, 
that they can project solid balls of 170 lbs. each. This is 
erroneous. Dahlgren’s guns are exclusively intended for hol¬ 
low shot; even with those, the recoil is very great, anil tho 
charge of powder small. The Niagara, like the Merrimar, 
will not have one solid shot on hoard. Apropos of guns and 
gunpowder, Mr. Bashlcy Britten querulously demands of the 
Times why the Govermnent does not adopt his system of 
rifled ordnance. Simply, wo should imagine, because the 
Government conceives Lancaster’s principle to be superior. 
Tho fact is, that, amongst other disadvantages, Mr. Britten’s 
projectiles, partly of iron, partly of soft metal, arc so easily 
and so irretrievably damaged by tho jolting of artillery-wag¬ 
gons, that the mere act of galloping some of them, carcfuHy 
packed in shavings, over Woolwich Common, put the greater 
number hors do combat. They would no longer enter the 
gun. AVe have now in our possession one of the rifle- 
conoids devised by Mr. Whitworth; and by one of which 
the extraordinary perforation mentioned in tho Times was 
effected. It would have been only proper had Mr. AVhit- 
worth stated, that his new projectiles are not made of lead, 
hut a sort of iuird pewter; a material which is totally un- 
adapted for military service. 

At the Society of Art.s, an interesting paper was road, on 
tho 13th of May, by J. B. Smith, Esq., M.l’., on the cotton 
supply. Promising the importance of our cotton manufac¬ 
ture to be evidenced by tho fact, that, after supidyiug our 
own wants, our exports last year amounted to 38,284,700/., 
the lecturer drew attention to tho consequences of an in- 
tciTuptioi'i to our importation of cotton from existing sources. 
Seven-ninths, as near as may be, of the total amount of 
cotton imported, come from the United States; practically, 
thoreforo, we may be said to bo wholly dependent on our 
trtinsatlantic neighbours for tins necessary article. Tho 
idea has gained ground, rightly or wrongly we cannot say, 
that the culture of cotton in North America can only be suo- 
oessfully prosecuted by the aid of slave-labour. If, therefore, 
that system should bo abolished,—a consummation to be ar¬ 
dently desired by every philanthropist,—a branch of manu¬ 
facture involving a sum no less than one-third of the value 
of our total exports would be—present appearances alone re¬ 
garded—^ruined. During the last ten years the increase in 
tho consumption of cotton in Groat &itain has been ten¬ 
fold ; the consumptive has, indeed, now overtaken the pro¬ 
ductive power. Many of the old sources from which we 
received cotton have been so completely thrown out of cul¬ 
tivation, and devoted to other purposes, that it is futile to 
look to them for any addition to our present supply. Amongst 
the fields of cotton production which have already, in some 
degree, answered the expectations entertained. Western 
Africa furnishes a pleasing example. Philanthropists have 
long foreseen that tho most effectual means of striking at 
the root of the African slave-trade would consist in so in- 
‘ creasing tho value of negroes that their exportation would 
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be no longer profitable. Actuated by this conviction, Mr. 
Thomas Clegg, of Manchester, some years since, supplied two 
missionaries on the west coast of Africa with seeds of the 
cotton-plant; the missionaries on their part furnishing the 
seeds to the native chiefs, explaining tlio mode of culture 
and preparation, and assuring them a certain market for 
as much cotton as they might be able to produce. All the 
cotton which Mr. Clegg could obtain from his newly-made 
cotton-growers tho first season was about 235 lbs. The fol¬ 
lowing year, however, ho obtained from tho same source 
14,000 lbs., and tho third year, 30,000 lbs., showing a ratio 
of increase which is encouraging. Adverting to India as a 
source of cotton supply, Mr. Smith spoke of the extreme fer¬ 
tility of India as a myth; it could bo fertilised, however, 
by irrigation; which being accomplished, and means of transit 
found, cotton might ho grown there adequate to our wants, 
for aught that climate or physical condition hinders. But the 
existing tenure of land in India would still bo a vast ob¬ 
stacle ; except in Bengal, no person, native or European, 
can own in foe simple the smallest tract of land. * 

M. Babinot, the French astronomer, who has so com¬ 
pletely set our minds at ease respecting any fear of shock 
from the impact of a coraetary body against our globe, is 
now engaged in determining, and reducing to mathematical 
expression, tho power of comets to obstruct luminous rays 
transmitted through their substance. It will bo seen on 
reflootion, that tho point to which M. Babinot is now direct¬ 
ing his attention, if once satisfactorily made out, will in¬ 
form us concerning the mass of comets thomsolves. The 
investigator confirms, by his own train of reasoning, the 
proposition already laid down by Sir John Hcrschel, Struve, 
Admiral Smyth, and Arago, that tho density of comets must 
he, BO to speak, almost nothing; amazingly less dense than 
the rarest gaseous body known to us. H’he process of rea¬ 
soning by which tho astronomers above indicated arrived at 
this conclusion was founded on their inability to appreciate 
any refractive power exercised by the nnclens of a comet 
even ; far less its tail. M. Babinot, in following out his in¬ 
vestigations relative to the influence of cometary matter on 
light transmitted through it, awards tho credit of appreciat¬ 
ing this fact to Sir John Hcrschel. The French philosopher 
remarks, that when Hersehel first intimated that tho whole 
ponderable matter entering into the tail of th» comet might, 
after all, only weigh a few ounces, the number of tho incre¬ 
dulous on this point was pretty nearly equal to the number 
of those who road the announcement; but it would seem 
now that Herscbel’s estimate may have been over, rather 
than under the mark. In relation to tho density of at¬ 
mospheric air, M. Babinet supposes the density of comet- 
nuelci to be correctly represented by a fraction having 
so many figures in its denominator that our column will 
not contain them. Suffico it, therefore, to state, that the 
fraction would bo 1 for the numerator, and for the denomi¬ 
nator, unity followed by no loss than 125 zeros 1 

M. Babinet finally asks how it can be, if cometary matter 
is thus attenuated, that it is luminous; promising an answer 
to the question, or at least a probable hypothesis of the pho-! 
nomcnon, at a future time. 

At a rooeiit tganee of the Paris Academy of Scionces, 
M. J. Lefort submitted the records of his late experiments 
on the ohomioal composition of edible truffles. The truffle 
constitutes such an important item in tho modem French 
cuisine, that no wonder our allies should try to learn by 
chemical analysis what are its components. Omitting a 
detail of the long list of constituents discovered in the 
truffle, we select tho following points as not being devoid of 
popular interest. Trufiles, in- common with mushrooms, 
contain that variety of sugar called mannite, but combined 
with bimalato of lime. Black truffles are devoid of poctino 
at every period of their growth, but white trufifies contain a 
little whilst they are unripe, though it disappears at a later 
period of growth. Parmentier, celebrated for his successful 
endeavours in causing the potato to be cultivated in France, 
long since indicated the existence of one or more acids 


in truffles. M. Lefort infflyidualises these acids as the citric 
and malic. Fumariq acid, however, does' not appear to 
exist in truffles, though it call be extracted from edible 
mushrooms. 

Photography has sustained a deep loss in the death of 
Mr. Archer] the gentleman so well known as the discoverer 
of tho collodion process of photography. To the family of 
that talented operator the loss is still more serious; assi¬ 
duous application to his own branch of science having occu¬ 
pied the whole of his time more beneficially to tho community 
than to himself and family. In point of fact, tho family of 
the deceased is totally unprovided for. Her Majesty, how¬ 
ever, has headed a subscription, originated for their behalf, 
and bequests are falling in; so that eventually it is to be 
hoped a moderate provision may bo made for the bereaved 
family of one to whom photographic science owes so, 
much. 

At the seance of tho Paris Academy of Sciences, on the 
12 th ult., M. Eugene Poligot communicated an interesting 
note on a fragment of ancient wood obtained from tho 
marine quay of ancient Carthago. Much of tho pile-timber 
which entered into tho construction of the Carthaginian 
pier is still in situ, so far as its foundations aro concerned; 
though the masonry to which it gave support is detached. 
Tho-piece of wood which formed the subject of M. Poligot's 
memoir was obtained by M. Quyon, a medical inspector in 
Algeria. Seeing it project from the sea, still in apparently 
good preservation, ho broke it off with his foot, and for¬ 
warded it to Paris, with a view of ascoTtaining to what pro¬ 
cess, if any, ils long preservation was due. Pliny informs 
us that tho Carthagini.ans, like the Babylonians, employed 
resinous bodies as a cement for building purposes; and 
M. Quyon imagined that he conld discover some remnants of 
bituminous matter in the piece of wood under consideration. 
Inasmuch as Carthage is believed to have been founded in 
tho year 860 b.c., tho specimen of wood has been probably 
exposed to the action of tho sea for more than 2600 years; 
nevertheless it seemed to resemble ordinary wood, both in 
colour and in texture,—wood in a good state of preservation. 
M. IJocaisne, having examined tho specimen attentively, 
finds it to bo a resinous wood of the^amily of Cmiferm, pro¬ 
bably a species of pine or larch. Tho absence of spiral vessels, 
and tho well-marked punctatiou of the woody fibres com¬ 
posing it, remove this question beyond doubt. M. Decalsne 
arrives at the conclusion, that, except the wood bo that of 
the pine of Aleppo (Pm«s Ahpensis), or of cedar, both of 
which grow spontaneously in the mountains of tho north of 
Africa, it was probably obtained from the mountains of 
Bsstica (Andalusia), Corsica, or Sardinia. The Pyrenees or 
the Apennines might also have contributed to the wood¬ 
works of ancient Carthage. As regards the preservation of 
tho wood, this seems to be more apparent than real. When 
tho minerals derived from the ocean by long absorption 
were extracted from it by proper solvents, the wood 
crumbled under tho touch, and was easily disintegrated. 
Altogether it might bo rather denominated a specimen of 
semi-formed or imperfect lignite than of perfect wood. 

At the meeting just adverted to of tho Paris Academy 
of Sciences, t. e. May 12th, a letter was read from Marshal 
Vaillant, calling attention to a new and seemingly very 
effectual moans of freeing stores of corn laid up in ^anaries 
from insects and Insoot-larvio by moans of anaisthetio fumes. 
Tho fact has long been known to entomologists that nume¬ 
rous strong-smelling bodies were extremely fatal to insects. 
Butterfly-hunters have been long in the habit of employing 
vapour of turpentine, other, prussic acid, &c., to destroy 
life in the objects of their search without interfering with 
the beauty of the latter. M. L. DoyJro, the gentleman on 
whose behalf Marshal Vaillant acts as master of the ceremo¬ 
nies, turns the insecticidal properties of ansssthotic agents 
to still hotter account, i. e. to the destruction of inseeWife in 
accumulated grain. 

To this end, ether and chloroform may both be.nflsd; 
hut the auffisthetic which M. Doyere prefers is bisulphide of 
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carbon; a liquid whose smell is abominable, but which, 
owing to its extreme volatility, so little contaminates the 
the grain, that animals show no reluctanee to partake of the 
latter imniedi.atuly it is turned out from the granary where it 
had been exposed to the fumigating process. The quantity 
of either sulphide of carbon or of chloroform necessary to 
tho process of W. Doyire is inconsiderable, two grammes of 
the ansesthetio per metrical quintal of corn being amply 
suffloient. Another point, in addition to insect destruction, 
M. Doy^re comnmnicates. It is this ; grain treated by his 
anassthetic process no longer shows any tendency to heat 
when collected in large bulks. 

Mr. (.■'hristophor I’iiiks has very recently (20th ult.) 
brought under the notiee of the Hooicty of Arts some com¬ 
binations and plienoinena that occur among the elements 
•engaged in the manufacture of iron, and in tho conversion 
of iron into steel; the general object of which is to show 
that the long-received notions as to the distinctions between 
steel and iron, wrouglit and cast, are. fallacious, and that 
carbon alone is not, or rather probably is not (for Mr. Binlts 
cxpre.sacs himself hypothetically on this point), competent 
to the formation of steel. He bolhivos nitrogen to he essen¬ 
tial, and he advances manj' plati.slblc reasons in support of 
the opinion. Not a little curious, indeed, is it, that iiotwitli- 
standing the use of carbon i.s ostensibly alone oinployed in 
varieties of steel mamifacturc, novcrtlioless the simnltaneous 
jncscnce, if not operation, of nitrogen is also involved. The 
o]w.vation termed “case-hardening" funiisboa a prominent 
example, consisting as it doe.s of the onipUiymcnt of ferro- 
cyanide of polas-siuin; into whieii a licatcd piece of iron 
being dipped, tlio surface of tho latter comes out changed 
into .steel. Even the ordinary cementation process, which 
involves the continuous lio.ating of iron b.'irs with charcoal, 
is not repugnant to what wo m.ay term the “nitrogenous” 
assumption; iimsnuicli as nitrogen inv.ariably exi.sts between 
the interstices of the charcoal and the bars of iron. It must 
bn mentioned, that the idea of assigning a .specific fmiction 
to nitrogen in the steel mannfacttiro was entertained some 
year.s ago liy ^Sc■.ll,^f]l!iu(,l and Marcliand ; and, indeed, nitro¬ 
gen has often been fmnd in steel by chemical analysis. 
Observers, however, iiav<s perhaps too con)plae(nitly •re¬ 
garded tho nitrogen as a mere collateral impurity; and 
continued to describo steel as being a mere carburet, or as 
some modern ehcmi.sts will call it, “carbide,’’ of iron. 


It OVAL AOADKAjy. 

[SocniKl Notice.] 

As is frequent with Mr. Millai.s, bis large picture expresses 
more than meets the eye: it i.s entitled, “A Dream of the 
Past: Sir Isumbras at the EnrJ,” Sir Isumbras was a 
knight of the old day.s, who, endowed in youth with all 
carlbly bappine.s.s, forgot the fliver, and rejoiced in prost 
perity and glory as bis rightful due. 'rhere was something 
good about tills lord, or it was needful that ono .so notable 
should be used as an example. He was tliereforo not allowed 
to run on until the end in liis own course, or out short off 
In tlia pride thereof; Imt unceasing trouble fell upon him, 
and years on years of pain and effort and anxiety passed 
over hi.s head, until, becoming humble and purified, bo saw 
the law he must obey, and became a Ohristian knight, in 
tlie romaiieer’.s idea of sucli a personage. Quito in tho even¬ 
ing of his life, when tilings ran fairer with him, happened 
tlie incident of the picture. Ho, was riding through a plea¬ 
sant country, upon his gigantic war-horse, “The Grannd 
Destrire ;”—as with his life, the torrid day was drawing to 
^its close, and all tho landscape burned with misty dull pur¬ 
ple and red,—for auturaii was far advanced,—when two chil¬ 
dren, who had been gathering sticks in tho woods, appealed 
to him, the ancient knight in the gorgeous gold armour, 
that ho would carry tiiem over tho stream there running 
by.' He liove one of them on to the crupper and the other 
on the saddle-bow, and, lord and knight ns ho was, bore 


them in that wise over the water. This is the picture; 
the old knight, war-torn and vioterions through a life of 
trouble, smiles with a grim happiness as,—looking athwart 
the sheeny waters on to tho purple-lfghtcd liills and twilight 
sky of green and gold, full of tlie mellow glories of the set¬ 
ting sun, and into the deep embrowning Woods burning with 
autumn fires,—he sees an emblem of his life and death, and 
recognises the hand of God in his trouble and his pain. The 
girl, wlio sits in front, is quite awed with tho glory of his 
armour and the nobleness of tho spirit in his aged face; tho 
boy, on tho crupper, clings more confidently. Any thing 
more adniirnblo than the expression of the three faces it 
would bo impossible to think of even; equally glorious is 
the magiiificoiit background in oolour, in design, and in 
naturalness. There our praise must stop; for any tiling 
more lamuiitablo than the way in whioli tho roally astound¬ 
ing hoautic.s of this picture have been put together it would 
be equally difficult to conceive. Every thing is singly com- 
))loto and perfoctly wonderful in conception and execution; 
iuit every thing is out of keeping with the neighbouring 
objects, and with the picture as a whole. The golden armour 
(perfectly golden and marvellous) is golden armour which 
lias stood in a studio catcliing the dust until it was painted, 
not golden armour WWch reflected the green and luminous 
sky and flashing water; and the horse, who paces througli 
this, is indeed a monstrous steed, whose skin is more like 
shoe-leather than liorse-hido : ho wades on without causing 
a riiiple. Monster as tlic horse is, ■we miglit pardon sucli a 
tiling as mere exaggeration on the romance, or at worst an 
overaight, remediable by rcpaintitig; but tho most dread¬ 
ful part of him is, tliat lie is a stupid, long-backed, sinall- 
shouldorcd brute—a magnified cab horse, iii trulb, and the 
farthest differing 'from the “ Graund De.striro’’ it is pos¬ 
sible to imagine. It is necessary to apply other rules of 
criticism to Mr. Millais than wo slioiikl dream of doing lo 
m.anj' nf the works hero or olsewliero, because from liiin to 
whom mucli is given much shall be required. If wo judged 
in this way of pictures in general, all criticism Would sociii 
vituperation or full of sneers and sardonic lauglitcr. Into 
what jiicturc shall we look and find no disproportions, no 
falsity of light and shade? does every artist hcodfully con¬ 
sider the relative appearance of the objects ho paints ? bow 
many painters could produce those three lieads, or the truth 
of the evanescent effect of that background ? how many get 
such colour and such force ns are throughout tliis marvel¬ 
lous picture ? It is because ho lias done, and can and ought 
to do so much better, that we sot ouraelvcs to denounce tlie 
faults and follies of this great work, wliilo reverencing to 
the utmost tho glorious talents whoso magnificent decadence 
it Roeni.s to threaten. 

No. 408, “The Escape of a Heretic, 1559," is perhaps 
the least satisfactory picture Mr. Millais lias painted; being, 
for him, deficient in colour, and ono of tho figures, the monk, 
out of all proportion; its want of finish, too, is lamentable. 
Of course the design is masterly, and the woman's face, if 
wo conceive it in repose, beautiful; the man, who is utter¬ 
ing a long sibilation, lias tliat expressivn given most admir¬ 
ably. L. L. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. . 


A coHEBspoNDENT Writes: “ The oorroction of a small error 
may somelinics lead to tlie prevention of a great mistake; 
therefore I venture to point out One of the foi-mer, which 
appears in page 294, vol. i. 

“You say the word ‘garotte’ is borrowed from the French, 
for which latter word read' Spanish,’ from whom the French 
got it, as is shown by the following extract from a Spanish- 
French dictionary: ‘Sp. Garrote, tm. garrot; SttfipZtce oil 
Von ttrangU avee un collier dufer.’ It is, as you ore pro¬ 
bably aware, tlie mode by which criminals are executed in 
Spain. The criminal is seated on a convenient stool, to 
which is attached a square })ost, against which his hack 
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rests. Against this post the fulcrum of the screw is placed, 
the collar is passed round the neck, and one turn of the han¬ 
dle produces iiistantaneoue death. The collar is removed, 
aud, the head being fastened in its position by means of a 
cord round tha nscK tad the post, th« malefactor is loft for 
an hour as a public spectacle. 1 wae once obliged to wit¬ 
ness the execution of two men at Vittoria, and was much 
struck with the remark of an Irishman who was also pre¬ 
sent, aud who, in passing by after they were tied as above 
described, remarked, ‘They look like two gentlemen going to 
be shaved.’ A contrast truly to our disgusting system of 
making men ‘daneo upon nothing,' with their convulsive 
throes, aud swaying to and firo in the wind. If public exe¬ 
cutions iniist be, the easiest, most certain, least disgusting 
practice should be followed, aud that 1 have no hesitation 
ill saying is the ‘garrote,"' E. P. 


IN MBMORIAM. 

A niuEF time has passed since Douquas Jr.BROLD was taken 
from us; and the interval, though it has not mitigated 
our grief at the announcement, enables us with more calm¬ 
ness to reflect upon our loss. 

At the close of last year (little aware of the sad interest 
that would soon attach to it) we presented our readers with 
a portrait of Mr. Jerkoi.I), and with a brief summary of ids 
literary services. AVo have nothing to add in the way of 
information now; but T^e may well be permitted to recur 
to some points of hi.s character with the new "phrase aud 
emphasis” of our present bqitow. 

•It is not only that we have lost in Jekhold intellectual 
gifts unsurpassed of their kind,—the play of fancy, the mas¬ 
tery of controversial weapons, the power of felicitous epi¬ 
gram, that conden.sed a truth into a lino, and minted tlie 
wealth of thought into a coin that became at once current 
through the land ; we have also to deplore a man of fervent 
sympathios and undaunted courage; one who never failed 
the right booanso it was weak, or paltered with injustice 
because it was powerful. Wo miss an unaocommodaling 
and unhribahlo truth-toller in a courtly age; we miss a 
Satirist whose invective had its source in “ the hate of hate, 
tho scorn of scorn, the love of lovewhose kien arrows 
flow from his lieart-striugs. 

There is no more honourable trait of intellectual life in 
our tiine.s than the U 80 .s to whiuh it has applied wit and hu¬ 
mour. Wlien we reoal tho scorn evinced by WvoHEHEKr, 
FAnQiiuAR, and Cosorevk for all that is healthy in principle 
or goneious in feeling, tho virulence of Pwift, and, in later 
times, the purposeless brilliancy of Shbbidan, we may well 
respect those contompotary wits who have turned vice into 
ridicule and made hoarllossness contemptible. It is need¬ 
less to say, that in this brotherhood Douoims JaasoLuheld 
a foremost place. He contributed materially to the high 
tone that now prevails in’our literature.- The fine spirit 
■was touched to fiae issues, and tho influences which he 
aided by hi* life will be his enduring bequest to the future. 


rOLYOLOT HEADINGS IN PEOVBEBS. 

Norniso should bb dome in haste except Oatcbino Fleas. 
“Haste makes waste.” “ The more haste, the wotse speed.” 
—This is derived from the Latin adage, “Haste is slow,”— 
Featinatio iardaett, as causing imperfect work, blunders, and 
omissions. "Ho that rides ere he be ready wants some o’ 
his graith,” that is, leaves some of his accoutrements behind 
him. Therefore “ It is good to have a hatch before your door,” 
in order to check such unprofitable haste. A favourite 
saying of the Emperors Augustus and Titus was, Fatina 
Unte, “ Hasten slowly,” which Erasmus calls tho king of 
adages. Tho Germans have happily translated it File mit 
WeiU; and it is well paraphrased in that saying of Sir 
Amyas Paulet, “ Tarry a little, that we may make an end 


the sooner.” A thing is done " Soon enough if well enough” 
(Latin ),—Sat eito, $i sat bene. “ Quickly and well do nut fit 
tbgother” (Italian ),—Presto e bene non si convienc. 

W. K. Kelly. 



THE FAMILY COIN-OABINKT. 

New knowledge is now pleasure. Thus every new source 
of information opened up, oven among tho pursuits of leisure- 
hours, inOroasos our capacity for enjoyment. Shortsighted 
theorists have often mooted the axiom, “ wo can but bo 
happy,” and suggestfcd that tho ignorant savage i.B as Ca¬ 
pable of expcrioncing the sensation of complete happiness 
as man in his most highly cultivated state. But this so¬ 
phistry may he well answered by tho imago.s of the small 
cup and the large; both may be full, hut the larger holds 
more than the smaller; just as the mind enlarged by culturo 
is enabled to receive a greater number and greater variety 
of pleasing impressions than that which remaims liiuited to 
the narrow circle of merely its own natural perception.'!. 

Tho knowledge of a few details of structure, and of the 
botanical names of some of our native pl.ants, iinjiarts an 
entirely now zest to a ramble in the fluids. A little learn¬ 
ing in the matter of engraving, its origin anil history, opens 
up at once a variet 3 ' of new interests to tlio .aspect of an old 
print; and so a little olomentar 3 ' knowledge concerning the 
true character of coined 11101103 ', Its origin and lii.story, 
make a little hoard of old coins a very mine of delightful aud 
curious knowledge; instead of romaiiiitig ia(uvl 3 ' a box of 
"bad halfpence,” “old-fashioiusd shillings,” or “nondescript 
pieces,” to which no designation is attempted hut which 
ai* vaguely termed “curious.” The little collcutiun, illu¬ 
minated by ever so small and twinklin,g a light of know¬ 
ledge, becomes a vivid^y-iP ’stratud jmge of histoiy, full of 
associations of a peculiarly am active class, and of a cha¬ 
racter not found in any other kinil of historic monuments. 

In order to deline more clearly tho kind of pleasure and 
instruction to he derived from a little knowledge concerning 
coins, it will be necessary to show briefly how compara- ■ 
tively recent is the use of coined inunc 3 ‘, and to state, in a 
few words, what is known relating to the methods of simple 
barter, and also of exchange by means of uncoined metal, 
whioli preceded the epoch at which coins were introduced, 
and then to describe the earliest forms and general cha¬ 
racteristics of tho first exam])les ofa true By.steni of coinage. 

Tho simple barter of one object for another must have 
boon superseded at a very early period, and the suhslitution 
ofu cireiilatiiig medium of a certain and fixo^ value adopted, 
somewhat analogous to the system of luodorn 11101103 '. It 
was thus that bars of salt, strips of leather, certain kinds 
of shells, such as cowries, &o., wore iisci! as reju’csunta- 
tives of tho value of objects of ordinar;' barter; and in some 
countries they continue in use at tho present day, more con¬ 
venient forms of money being still unknown. As an illus¬ 
trative instance, I may mention that Dr. Barth, in liis recent 
travels in tho interior ofTlfrica, founii tho national currency 
of the province of K.-ino to consist of cowries; a form of 
money so cumbrous that it required a camel to carry Ih© 
value of 121. 

In some of the civilised countries of Asia, however, the 
more primitive kinds of money were replaced by a rude 
sort of metallic currency at a very early period; but it 
was a currency passing by weight, and not by tale, as with 
true coins. One of the earliest of such money transactions 
on record is that in which it is related that Abraham weighed 
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to Epliron “ four hundred shekels of silver, current money 
•with the •morchant," in payment for the fie\d of Naohpelah. 

There was also another kind of money, not in mere' 
bars or ingots, but in the form of jewels, which were ad¬ 
justed to a certain weight. Such are the jewels mentioned 
in Genesis as given by Abraham’s servant to Ilebekah:’ 
“ The man took a goldoh earring of half a shekel -weight, 
add' two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels weight,” &c. 
Beyond this kind of currency the Jews did not advance until 
a very late period (long after other nations had adopted a t^ue 
carnage*!, at which time the name and quantity of the an- 
CMni shekel-weight was given to the coins they then issued. 

It is to the Asiatic Greeks, or their Grecianised neigh¬ 
bours, the Lydians, that we are' indebted for the invention 
of true coins, that is, pieces of metal of ascertained, purity, 
adjusted to a oortaih weight, and stamped with a netiAnal 
signot.t by which both the weight and purity of the piece 
were solemnly .guaranteed by the state. This step seems 
now a very simple one ; and yet thfe advance madtj by it in 
establishing a convenient and manageable form of currency, 
instead of the cutuhrous forms 6f '' weighing” and “testing” 
at each payment, was one of tlic greatest ever effected at a 
single bound. But this leap was’ a very late achieveiuont. 
It was not, in fact, till so recently as about seven or eiglil 
centuries before the Christian cm that a true irietallic cur 
rency, as we now underetand tlio term',-wa? ostabbslied. 
About that time the Asiatic Greeks, or, as Herodotus tells 
' us, the LydiiuiB, invented the first true coins—Uie direct 
parents of all future currencies based upon the precious 
metals. Gold, it appears, was coined .before silver, each | 
piece being termed a atatcr, from being adjusted to a certain 
standard weight, wliicli tliat name implied. 

The first coins thus struck were-cxeoedingly rude in I 
form and workmanship, as we may see by many examples 
still in existence ; but the metal was of the higliost degree 
of .purity, and tlie weight adjusted to tlie greatest nicety. 
The gold coin engraved below is supposed to liave been 
struck at Miletus in Ionia, the head of the lion being tlie 
national emblem of that state. The kind of ai'chaic art dis¬ 
played in the device, and the ruijs jiunch-mark on tlio re¬ 
verse, belong to tlio earliest cpocl.i of true numismatic his¬ 
tory, and prove tlie monunient in question to bo one of.tlio 
earliest positive coins ever struck. Its appearance at once" 
suggests the origin of the Ifv' .ish word “coin,” which is- 
evidently derived from the Latin ounews, a wedge or punch; 
and more immediately from the French,coijnc, the name of 
the instrument by Which the piece of mela-l was still,* in 
comparatively modern times, forcedlinto thejdio from which 
it was to receive the impress of the device. It will bo seen 



A gold coin st MllotOs in Ionia, struck about 700 or 800 n.o. 
that the first coips. had a device on pne side only, the reverse 
being simply marked by the indent of the coinin'g-punch.j: 

The following illustration will show tlio next step in' 
the treatment of the revorSOs of primitive coins. As the 
Lydiang, or Asiatic- Greeks, were probably the first to coin 
gold, so there is good reason to beljcvo that the Greeks of 
the island of Aigina were the first (about 650 on 700 B.c.^to 
coin silver. The example below is not one Of their earliest 
•coins, but one Which will show, as desired, the next advance 
in the treatment of the reverse, in which the punch has been' 
hnadc to mark four tolerably •Symmetrical squares, instead 

* The epocli of the Maoabees,-about 141 a.c. 
t The act of Boaling,j]T etamping with a signet was considered a very 
Boored act In the East. 

' I .There are examples of coins of other Asiatic colonfA axA qltteb of 
thp OreSks of equally primeval irorktnanshlp ; aqd also of B|idls,'tbe 
capital of Lydia. ♦ 


of the mere rude indent of the fifst epoch. The device on 
the ob-yorso is a tortoise, the national emblem, with the two 



A silver coin pf Aiglna (a'dldrachma), struck about SSO or 600 n.o. 
letters, A I, the initials of “ Aiginib^ as the name was ori¬ 
ginally written, and which werp •probably introduced to die. 
tinguish the coins from those of some other state using the 
same-or p similar device. 

My next example, showing a farther advance in the stops 
towaj'ds a perfect reverse,' as well gs a more elaborate ob- 
vei'sO, is a coin of Alexander I. of Mjiiedon, the remote pre¬ 
decessor of Alexander" the Great. this example the four 
compartments into which the indent of the punch is divided 
are much more regular, and are surrounded by tlic name 
of the prince, ALEXANDRO,* whidli in GreA characters 
roads, AAEBANAPO, being, with tliie exception of that of 
Oetas, king of the Edoneans, probably the first example of 
the name of a prince forming the legend of a coin. 








Coin of Alexander I. of Macedonia, struck about 460 n.c. 

The next example, whicli is the last 1 shall adduce to 
illustrate the gradual advance of the qarliest coins towards 
the exhibition of a -perfect reverse, is one of the city of 
Athens, of more rocoiil date., than tliat of tho last-described 
coin, although exhibiting a more ai'chaic style of art. The 
reverse displays, at last, a true deviee—an owl, the emblem 
of the city, and at the same time that Of its tutelary deity, 
Athena, the Minerva of the Greeks, whose name was tlio 
samp as that qf the city itself. ' The reverse has in this 
example assumed all its importance, and, barring the rude¬ 
ness of its archaic, art, possesses tlie complete charactei- of 
coins of more recent periods. ''The shejie of the punch is, 
however, still allowed to form an igidont round the device 
of tho reverse, an imperfection which Aftn. afterwards en¬ 
tirely disappeared. In addition to the national emblem, 
there arc the three first letters of tho name of the city, AGE, 



and also a sprig of olive, the cultivation of which, at that 
time, was tho chief source of Athenian wealth. The helmet 
of Athena, whose head forms the device of the obverse, is 
also decorated -with leaves of this plant. 

Such were the first steps in the art of coining, and such 
the pieces, which, even in approximate value, were the re¬ 
mote parents of the sovereigns and shillings of the present 
age. H. N. H. 

. * In the datlva case, In the aaoleat manner, •wlth'O Instead of 0. 
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HINP’A. • 

Mr. Wtruud has again drawn ,np<Hi liia. -favouiite subject, 
Lalla Jlookli, fpr the {home of a piatur^ -and sHown, we 
tliink, a marked advance towards the more stdid qualities of 
his art by .flm manner in which he ^as treated it.. ’ ■ ■ 

The passage refcrrod lo oocurs in the well-known s.tqry 
of the Fire-Woi-shippors, in which Hinda, the daughter pfiine 
of the Arab conquerors ofPersia, falls in love wiUi aPersian 
youth, Utterly unsuspjoiSus thqt ho is not buly,a Ghofeer', 
or Fire-worshipper, and therefore belonging to' the very tribe 
her father seeks to destroy, Jjut thist he is the^ Iqjider of the 
national party, whoso name—Htifcd—il a word pf fbar to 
his enemies. War breaks out; the Persians are (Icfqated, 
and Ilafcd is driven to a rock-hold. At this time Hlbda is, 
sent out of the way by herfatlie^ tie is attacked by the Pire- 
worshippers; she faints, and recovers only to find hcnselfa 
prisoner,—Still, of course, unconseiou# that her lover is the 
leader of the men she so dreads. This’ is the point of time 
chosen by Mr. Wyburd, and which is thu.s marked in the 
l)oeni: 

Upon n galliot’s deck she lies, 

Beneath no rich ]>avilian’a8ha<lc. 

No plumes to fan her sleeping eyes, - 

Nor jasmin on her pillow laid ; 

But the rude litter, roughly spread ' 

With war-clonks, is her homely bod ; ’ 

And shawl an^ sash, on javelins hung, 

For awning o’er hor head are fluug. 

Bhuddoring, she look’d around.” 


TUB WATEE-COLOUR SOCIETIES. 

aim HEW SOCIETY.—TWENTY-THUIO EXHIBH'ION. 

We do not propose to ourselves any formal criticism on 
these exhibitions; we shall rather wander freely among their 
pictures, just as fancy may iiicliiie us, pausing only to re¬ 
mark upon tlio.se which especially attract our attention! 

Here arc several to begin with by Thomas Sutclifib (a 
new name, avc believe),—Ntfs, 102, 190, 197, wherein 

the painter has .studied iiatiiYo with love and purpose. 
No. ill, “A Flood, from the Pickering Moors,” shows a 
.stream, swollen by sudden rain on the hills, rushing across a 
moorland scene. ’The colour of the water liorc'*is admirably 
given ; ,aiul the visual Ibrcy of tlio torrent, ‘‘resistless, roar¬ 
ing,” is powerful. No. 197, showing a quint green-place, 
with sunlight through trees which overhang a brook, we 
cannot better describe than by its inotton 

“ I’ll load you whqro you may behold 
What shallow-seilroning fame hath loft untold, 

Wliioh I'full oft, amidst these shades alo'he. 

Have sat to wonder at and gaze upoq.” 

This ])icturo Takes tho observer tb the spot. No. 340,', 
‘‘Wild Flowers," by R. Carriek, showing' a girl walking* 
through a wood in Sunlight, is wanting in hrightiiess of na¬ 
tural colour, which is the more to be regretted, aq,thelittle* 
picture is very forcible, and exhibits a good firm feeling for 
design and light and shade. A strong reflection falls against 
tlie child's cheek with much purity and brilliancy; her 
dross is an exception to tho deficieneyJii colour remarked 
upon, being executed with considerable vigour and variety 
of tint; a rare quality. No. 341, “A Study on the Beach 
at Deal,” a large anchor lying on the shingle, is most exqui¬ 
sitely drawn, and the thick shell of rust, which has scaled 
off in parts, most perfectly rendered. Hero, again, is a want 
of maintained tone of colour in thq background. 

Mr. S. Cook’s “ Entrance to Bosoastle, Cornwall,” No. 11^ 
is a very capital sea-view, painted in the old-fashioned way, 
with light washes. The water is painted with much care 
and knowledge, being tho best of ita kiijd in the rboip- Al- 
thougli weak in colour, No. 23, ‘‘ Hfiy-field," by W. Bennett, 
is effective. Mr. T. L. Bowbotham'a drawings ateextremely 
artistic: wo may point out No. 99, “ In the Marshes, Winter,” 


as an excellent example. No. 104, “Bodiam Castle," J.'W. 
Whymper, would be very interesting if the effect, rain 
comttig on, wore not so comnion^ as jfc' is, the dark moat 
surrounding the ruin, with its floating wator plants, is strik¬ 
ingly trips. No. 123, “ Love lightens Labour,J. H. Mole, 
■a largo pictilro, whose principal figures are a girl assisted 
by her Highland. iov£i; in cuiTyiiig a load, is so gobii, fliut 
wo' regret' the artist did not give a little more of the cave 
whiclTlias produced so excellent •» rehflering of the texture 
of thd dresses, in per/eotiug the drawing of the girl's face, 
which is, however, very'pretty and expressive. The same 
artist’s picture, Ne. i3C, “ Near Dorking,” is a visry powerful 
ai)d effoctivo skoteii of a farm-gate aiifi cottageoi. . .' 

' Mr. L. Haghe’s “ Gifard-room,” No. 3te, Is'oho of his 
usual artistic ,atid skilful sketehesi rqireseiitiiig soldiers 
playjng jit cards. When will'Mr. HafJrho strike out a new 
range of sflliject ‘t Faiiliy i^tocra’ “ Hatlierly Farm'I haS 
much of the foi’co and vigour of oil. No. 201,.' J. II. 
D’Egvilli*, “ .Sail Clemente, Venice,” a view linin' fltic. ivateri 
is very nober .and rieli.in colour. Tlie reader will liotice.tlio . 
observant ivay in jvhicll the .shadows arc cast Upbii tlib" 
4 ?arden-waU froin.llw trebs -wliich overhang it from within. 
The al'tBl hfis most justifialily departed, from thfe rqle in 
making the sky di^kfer tliau the water. Mr. Henry Warren 
docs not sustain Ills repptation this year by the large picture 
of “ A Street in .Cairs, with Maniago Procession.” Tho 
loeJlity is of course picture,sque ; but what opportunities for 
rich colour ainj forcibk: light and shade have been missed! 
Tho procession itself is also tamely given. We should do 
the artist injustice by neglecting to point out the suhdned 
and triae feeling for colour which some of the sipspended 
dresijps, and other parts of the foreground, exhibit. “Near 
Redhill* Surrey,” ii^' W. Wyld, No. 294, a representation 
of a true pha.se of Englislr scenery, is, despite its diiiginess, 
one of the most powerful pictures in the room. “A Moon¬ 
light Walk,” and “ I'otnitain’s riall,” J. Chase, are effective 
ami clever studies, which tvill repay.examination;‘as will 
No. 301, “ Lilac ai^d Bifii’s-nest,” M.'Margetty. 

'The coiiclusioh'we arrive .at is, that this exhibiliou i.s 
below tho .average. . Tlie want oTiicw life is lamentably 
’•obgfervablo; howcvci', Uicrc arc many pictures that, for 
p’aiTl of sjmee, iwe not reiafred to; and some others, which, 
.although fxcelleiitr aiu s6 inuoh in the manner ,of their re¬ 
spective, authors, that, it is really difficult to quote them as , 
either iieiy or-interesting. 

k . • 

'tmii 01,0 SOCIETY.-FJETY-THUtD EkHiniTIOK. 

I, 

*Ro mighty an.cffort a.<i Mr. Lewis's ■“ Sinai” is not to be 
expetifed Irom.^jiai »very'yoav; yet'he sustains his'rcputa- 
tioii byNo. .Ib^it'^Uiaroem-Lifo, Constantinople,” .which re- 
proseiita-a 'Turkish lady seated on a dowSii at a window, 
.andbriiiiig^'-with ajftm^^while an attendant'qppiojiehcs’hcv, 
'The same .elaborate 'finish pervades this;worlc'as of yore; 
but Wo eaub^t applauJl tlic faciad expsession of tho prin¬ 
cipal figuref Verging as it does upon a simper, while the 
flesh-tints tUereiif liaye a chalky whiteiiess and want of 
purity, which m the artist’s weakness." .Tliis, willi a need 
of mrial truth »ati^ softness,' which would bring the scene 
riiito a broad whole, deprives one of tho satisfaction wliich 
should rpsult from the marvellous elaboration and exquisite 
coloui^ of which the delicate tints of tender silvcr-p'ay and 
gi'een and purple-brown are as exquisite as ever. Tho flesh- 
tints of the attendant’s head are much richer and purer. ^ It 
is noticeaUb how regardless of labour the artist shows him- 
‘self by repeating this fqoc in a mirror on the walk 

This, exhibition would bo ineoropleto witlio'ut Mr, W. 
Hunt’s works. He gives us this year a taan’s Head, “A 
Poacher,” No. 228. No. 261, "Primrosesj dee.” (the flowers ' 
against a marly hank), appears over-hot in colour. No. 286, 

“ Quinces, &c.,” having all the indigestible appearance of 
the life, bi# being a trifle too green-,; the colour of. the 
undcr-Icaves exquisitely natural. ,No. 294, “ Ap^lo'-bjos- 
soms,” is the work wliich delights us most; the delicate 
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flower-blush being wonderfully rendered. There is not a 
more original painter in England than W. Hunt, or ono 
who is more devotedly faithful to nature; it is not without 
astonishment, tlieroforc, that we see him producing, year after 
year, the same class of subjects. Exquisite as they ai'e, we 
really do get a little tired of the eternal “ Pi-imroses, &e. 
we are beginning to loathe the marly bank; and the bird’g- 
nest paUs upon us more than its eastern representative 
might upon a dyspeptic Chinaman. 

Mr. Carl Haag is in force this year, with ten pictures, 
from which wo select No. 71, “Isohian reasant-Gu'I,” as a 
work upon which ho would prefer to rest his reputation. 
This is merely a head, large for water-colour, but very' 
broadly and vigorously drawn, and full of expression. No. 
273, " Sabine Lady," is a work of similar character, but 
by no moans comparable with the last, being crude and hot 
in colour. “The Duchess rending Don Quixote,” No. 80, 
.1, Gilbert, is Inore tlian worthy of the artist—no mean 
praise; the expression reminds us of Leslie, the only painter 
who has quite succeeded with this character. Mr. Gilbert’s 
fault is, that, as usual, the picture is hot and coarse in 
eolour; an error which is strangely prevalent' here. “ A 
Zouave Story of the 'War,” No. 24, F.'VV.Tophani, exhibiting 
a warrior enchanting some women with deeds of militar y 
heroism, shows great knowledge of French character, arrd 
justness irr representation of female expression. 

The pictur e which appears as the leader of the exhibition 
is Mr.F'. W. Eurton’s single work. No. 130, “ Faust’s first Sight 
of Margaret.” The latter hastens from the arderrt regard of 
Faust, but with a latrguid reluctance, which is perfectly ex¬ 
pressed (irrdeed, wisely suggested) by her face and action; 
there is a sort of terrdcr pctnlancc irr this that is a complete 
conception of the character, which really we have never 
seen so truly given, althovrgh quite aware of the great hands 
which have dealt with the subject. Faust’s ftgurc appears 
clumsy arrd coarse, arrd that of Mcjrhistopheles common. 
We consider this the best picture, because it is the rrrpst 
successful resolution of the greatest problonr in art—a beau¬ 
tiful and charactcristrc bunr.m face with perfectly jtr.st arrd 
natural expression. Other faults and other nrorits arc quite 
out of sphere with this. A very remarkable work is No. 156, 
“ The Alps at Sirnset, from the Faulborri,” W. ColUngwood. 
We have the irigbt-mists filling tiro valleys wlrcrq darkness 
is, wlrilo up the mountairr-side the evening shadow creeps 
in graded zones, from blue, through purple, amethyst, crim¬ 
son, and rose-scarlet, iirto the light itself which yet glorifies 
the summit with perfect brightness. Now this is a very 
curious and highly scierrtific pieep of study, to which it 
would be difficult to accord too muoli admiration. Tlie 
artist’s other works are quite worthy of this, and although 
not so striking in effect, arc extremely interesting and will 
reward study. 

A very different class of subject is lhat chosen by 0. 
Davidson, whose charming and thoroughly Knglisli sketclics 
it is always pleasant to see; liis “ Easl-woir Bay, Folkslouc,’.’ 
No. 3‘2, is especially delightful. We commend to the 
visitor’s notice its deeply studied sky and the aerial effect of 
the receding coast; also No. 11.3, “Lancatliedliill, Surrey,” 
a road overhung with dwarf trees and bushes and full of 
gi'eenory. No. 142, “Fairliglit Gion, Hastings,” brings us 
to the spot, and we might almost think ourselves brush¬ 
ing against the hazels, so truthfully suggestive is it. Mr. 
0. Branwhito has several pictures here of his old subject, 
frost: “ Sunset, Winter—a Black Frost,” No. 61, has an effect 
which is rather novel. P. J. Naftel’s picture, No. 64, “One 
of Nature’s Ferneries, Guernsey,”, a doll wi4h a brook run¬ 
ning through it, is delightfully refreshing. No. 96, “ Brook 
in Spring, Guernsey,” is wonderfully brilliant and effective; 
although sketchy, lacking not thought, as will be seen by 
the purple tint given to the shadows. Several other picturos 
by tbii artist exhibit the same power and careful regard 
for nature. • 

Mr. W. Callons’s pictures appear to us over-purple and 
heavy, with the exception of No. 55, “ Vonico,” which has a 


chalky dryness about it very unusual with this artist. No# 
108, “ Gateway of Kenilworth Castle,” has, however, none of 
these faults, and is fully worthy of the distinguished name tlic 
artist has earned so well. Mr. D. Cox, although retaining 
much of his ancient vigour, occasionally verges upon the 
unintelligible; his “ On the Llugy,” No. 60, is absolutely 
murky, and as mysterious as a late Tunmr. “ Caernarvon 
Castle,” No. 117, is evon more so; while No. 299, Bolton 
Abbey,” reminds us of the artist’s ancient and well-deserved 
fame. Mr. David Cox, junior, emulates this in several pic¬ 
tures hero, especially No. 137, “ A Heatli,” which is very 
excellent. Mr. J. Holland’s works have always a' cliarm 
about thorn to us, but we regret tliat ho appears to have so 
lapsed into manuorism as almost to repeat his own efi'ects 
on the same scone.. No. 27, “ Venice,” really lacks solidity of 
execution, and some curious dashes of colour avo absolutely 
unoccountablo. It is so loijg since we began to tliiiik his 
pictures cliarming, that it is not without rcgi-et we say tills. 
Mr. G. Fripp adds to his reputation by several pictures, of 
which No. 126, “ Study on the East Lynn, Lynmoutli,” is the 
most interesting; tliis, althougli rather hot in colour, is so ex¬ 
cellent as to credit even the artist. Mr. W. C. Smith exhibits 
two admirable works. Nos. 172 and 316, “The Lynn, Lyn- 
ton,” and “ Sunset at Osborne ;” tlie first a brook in a wooded 
glen, very charming and fresh; tlie second, a view near tlic 
Marino Palace, with a most powerful, original, and efl'ectivc 
sky-phaso of clouds in horizontal strata. The rippling roll 
on the surface of the sea is painted with extreine truth, as 
is the‘illuminated and receding coast in tlie distance. The 
picture wliich imnu’diatoly precedes this. No. 315, “On the 
Llcdr, North 'Wales,” by G. Dodgson, shall liave our last 
word in commendation of its honest and truthful qualities. 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


I Tun Gkace o’ God is Geau [wealth] ekouoii (Scotcli).— 
This is tlic Scotch version of the'proverb which Launcclot 
Gohho speaks uf as being well pai'tcd hctwocii Bassaiiio and 
Shylock. “You [Bassanio] have the grace of God, and lie 
[Shylock] has enough.” W. K. Kei-i.y. 


A RATHER AWKWARD PREDICAMENT. 

A TRUE STORY. 


In what was once a very romantic village in Wales, hut 
which, alas, like many other romantic villages in the ro- 
'inantie principality, has been doomed to give way to the 
advancements and improvements of this railway age, there 
lives one Davie Morgan, a barber. How Davio came to ho 
a barber happened in this wise: Davie stammered, and, 
years hack, wlion he was yet a hoy, being one day sent 
with a message to a gentleman afflicted with a like impedi¬ 
ment of speech, it so fell out that the gentleman grew very 
angry at what he supposed to ho tlie lad’s iniportinont 
niimiory. 

“ How d—are you mo—ck me ?” cn’od, or rather screamed 
the irate gentleman; and poizing a gig-whip, he applied it 
vigorously to the quivering limbs of the small urchin. 

“ N—o, ind—oed I did ne—vor mo—ok you,” blubbered 
the boy. 

“ How d—are you t—ell me a 1—ie?” and another vehe¬ 
ment application of the wliip. 

Finding, however, afterwards that the poor littlo wight 
had been tho victim of his over-sensitiveness, the quick¬ 
tempered but kind-hearted gentleman, not content with 
flinging the hoy lialf-a-crown by way of .salvo for his tempo¬ 
rary wound, forwarded his views in life. Thus it was that 
Davie Morgan became a barber. 

In process of time Davie married a pretty young widow 
(who had one child by her former husband), and became in 
his turn the father of three little ones. Now whether Davie 
had a rival in his profession, or whether he preferred a more 
manly craft, I know not; hut certain it is, that he frequently 
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fonnd eraplo^ent at the neighbooring^ron-works, leaving 
on these occasions to bis better-half the entire charge of the 
hirsute chins and unkempt locks of his neighbours and 
follow-workmen. On these she practised with such consum¬ 
mate skill, that she proved'herself a helpmate indeed. On 
the whole, Mrs. Davie Morgan led a tolerably comfortable 
and contented existence. True, Taffy had his eccentrici- 
tie.s,—as who has not ? True, he drank a little, whipt her 
a little, and was given not a little to tho exercise of his phy¬ 
sical strength in trials of single combat with any stray 
bully of an. Englishman or hot-headed Irishman who, like 
himself, might bo of a pugilistic turn. 

But these traits of character tended rather to insure 
Mrs. Morgan’s admiration and rospeot than tho reverse. Her 
arguments, which were oharaotoristio, ran this wise. Wlioro 
are your sober men? Very scarce in South Wales. Then 
as to the whipping. Why, was it not bettor far to have a 
husband capable of keeping his wife in order, rather than to 
belong to a fool who required her services as administratrix 
on bis own paltry person? For very certain, and very clear 
it w'as, to Mr.s. Davie 'Morgan’s percoptiens and sense of 
right, that the conjugal b&ton must be lodged in the hands 
of one or the other of every united pair. 

Thun as to his martial exercises. Why, in these she abso¬ 
lutely gloried ; his deeds of prowess were to her as the 
triumphs of a knight of ehivalry. 

It was a dull dark evening of November lUbH that this 
worthy couple were comfortably seated by their cheerful 
fireside, D.avio smoking Jiis pipe and ruminating, while his 
wife, was alternately stirring her tea, and quieting tho 
peevish crie.s of the youngest of the olive-branches, when a 
stranger abruptly entered. He was dressed in a handsomo 
suit of black—in a perfeet glitter of expensive jewellery, 
studs, rings, and gold chains. 

Mrs. Morgan hastily rose, quite dazzled by the unusual 
sjdendour of his presence. 

How d’ye do, llachel ?” inquired the stranger. “ May¬ 
be you’ve quite forgotten me? 

Had a e.annon-b.all suddenly burst in tho midst, Mrs. 
Morgan could scarcely have appeared more aghast. She 
drew her infant more tightly to her breast; while the stran¬ 
ger re])catcd tho question. 

“ Lork, it’s a siici'rit,—the speixit of Evan Griffith,” mur¬ 
mured the now pale and trembling woman. “ Yes, sure it’s 
his sporrit,” continued she, in a low muttering voice. 

“ I’m no sperrit, not I,” returnod tho substantial appari¬ 
tion ; I’m flesh and blood, Kachel Griffith; an’ I’m your 
husband, I am, .an’ you knows it.” ' 

“Yos, sure,” replied the horror-stricken Rachel, “you 
avas my husban’; but you was dead this long tinpj. Yes, 
indeed, you died in Australia, you did—yes, sure.” 

Davie, surprised by his wife’s manner oven more than 
by her words, now turned round with a stuplfled stale, as he 
mechanically tapped his short pipe on the hob to remove the 
ashes. 

“ Who’s that ’ere man ?” inquired the stranger, pointing 
at the barber. 

“He’s—he’s—my present husban’” replied the dame, 
trembling from head to foot, as though she could not yet 
make up h^r mind as to the reality of tho strange appari¬ 
tion. 

“ He’s your present husban’, is he? Any way, I’m your 
husban’ too. I’m thinking.” 

“ Yes, sure, qnd so you was; yes, indeed, but you was 
dead this four year; yes, indeed,” continued the woman, in 
a dreamy voice, lulling her infant the while in her still 
trembling arms. 

“Wli—at’s that?” stammered Taffy, beginning slowly 

to awaken from his quiescent state. “You be h_anged; 

th—is is my house; sh—e’s my w—ife. Wh—at do you 
w—ant here; you be h—anged.” Here a few polite epi¬ 
thets intervened. 

But the stranger was imperturbable. There he stood,i 
calmly and quietly, eyeing first one and then another, down | 


to tho infant of throe months, who, unconscious of aUy par- 
ticular cause of excitement, was crowing and kicking, and 
doubling his tiny fist in his mother’s face, after the manner 
of babies in general, 

“ I s’poso that 'ore’s mine as I left a babbie, seven years 
agone; ho worii’t much bigger then nor tho little ’un in 
your arms,” said he, pointing to a small buy, tho tallest of 
the little group. 

“ Yos, sure; yes, indeed, that’s him, sure,” replied the 
woman mechanically. 

“Y—ou be off; you bo h—angled,” again interposed 
Davie Morgan. “ Y—ou’ro not w—anted here, no how ; 
sh—o’s my wife, I tell you.” 

“ Any way, sho wor my wife afore she wor yours for 
certain; an’ she’s all the wife ever I had; and I’m not dead 
no how, for here I bo.” 

“An’ it’s dead Ithought you was,” whimpered tho woman, 
applying the corner of her apron to her cyCs; “ yes, sure, 
it’s dead I thought you was this four year. Yes, indeed, 
an’ it’s your own mother as sent to let mo know just four 
year agone. I’d never ha’ married Taffy there if I hadn’t 
ha’ thought sure you was dead; it’s no fault o’ mines no 
how.” 

This seemed to afford abundant consolation. Indeed, Mrs. 
Davie Morgan evinced no violent inclination to hysteria; 
on the contrary, it w.as clear sho had recovered her first 
shock, and, finding that tho apparition was no unearthly 
visitant from another world, but truly a person of like bones 
and sinews as herself, sho merely regai'ded tho matter as a 
contretemps. 

" Well, what did you do with that ’ore money as I sent 
you from Australia? How could I be dead an’ sending of 
you money all the time ?” 

“ I hav’nt had none this four year, no sure ; it’s little I 
had afore that, too; an’ since I was a widder I had tho club- 
money reg’lar.” • • 

“You wasn’t a widder long, no how,” ejaculated hus¬ 
band No. 1. 

“ Y—ou g— 0 and be h—anged,” growled husband No. 2. 
“ We don’t want n—one of y—ou; you was d—ead th—is 
long time.” 

“ I’m not detid no how,” replied No. 1 to No. 2. Then 
turning to tho mutual wife, he continued: “What did you 
do with the fifty pounds as I sent ye just four year agone,— 
that’s just what I want to know ?” 

“ It’s never get it, I didn’t, nor nothin’, but tho message 
to say that you was dead and buried. There’s wicked it 
was of the ould ooman! it’s keep it sho did! yes, indeed, 
that’s clear, for she didn’t never givo me no fifty pound; 
and that’s what for she said you was dead. Yos, sure, that’s 
how it was all,— asclear as day, yes, in my very deed"* 

“ I shouldn’t wonder no how if it worn’t somethin’ o’ 
tho kind. But she’s dead any way, so we can’t get nothiu’ 
out of the like o’ her,” exclaimed Evan. 

“ Loot now, perhaps she’ll como too ; yes, indeed, there’s 
no sayin’; you know you was buried yourself." 

“ Any way I’m not dead;. so come along; I’ve more 
right to you nor that chap there, any how.” 

It was now Davie’s turn. Mrs. Taffy’s skill in tho 
shaving department was too direct a means of profit for him 
to relinquish without an effort. I'ho voices grow louder 
and more vehement. The neighbours, attracted by tho 
uproar, assembled in groups by tho door. Tho clamovir be¬ 
came universal; each husband chaimed his wife, who stood 
pale and trembling amid her astonished progeny. 

“What’ll you toko for her?” suddenly inquired No. 1, 
taking advantage of a momentary lull. 

“ F—ifty p—ounds,” replied No. 2 ; “ not a p—enny 
less nor f—ifty p—ounds,—do ye h—ear?—and then ye 
m—ay t-rake her, b—abbies an’ all I” 

“I don’t want no babbies except my own,” rejoined 
No. 1. • 

“ W—ell, ye sha—n't have her n—o how without tke 
* ** In mu very deed** a Wclshmau’s strong afflrmatlTe. 
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b—abbiea, I t—ell yo; yr —hftt’ll I do with 'em li—ere 
b—abbies ?” 

“Whioh of your husban’e do yo likp best, think ycrV” 
eagerly inquired a matronly neighbour of Mrs, Davie Mor¬ 
gan; alias in van Griflitb. 

" Well,' indeed, sure it's always love ray first hnsban’ I 
did,—^yes, indeed" (with a little sigh); “ an’ I no way mis- 
liked niy second neither. I could live very well with either 
of ’em, if th’ other ’ouldn’t keep such noiseand here a 
very quiet and subdued sob bore testimony to the calm and 
pacific tendency of Mrs. iTaiFy’s foolings in general. “But 
sure it’s a pity he some back, for it’s dead I thought he was 
this four year,—yes, indeed." 

A, few weeks had passed, when a party of women wgre 
assembled on the platfonn of the stsinan, waiting for the 
train which was to convoy them to market. The women 
were severally provided with warm Welsh flannel dresses, 
red whittles, large market-baskets, and small babies. (Was 
ever Welsh woman without her whittle or without her 
baby ?) The women were comfortable-looking, rosy, oherry- 
lippcd women. Let us listen to their conversation. 

“There’s a row Davie Morgan’s a keepin’ with that 
’ere Evan Griflitb,,’’ exclaimed one comely young matron, as 
she stood rocking her infant in a measured step, patting the 
while its chubby back to keep time, and finishing her re¬ 
mark with u gentle h—ush—sh to lull a little impatient 
whine. 

“ Yus, sure,” replied another, placing her basket on tho 
platform, and tucking her infant (Welsh fashion) tightly in 
the ample folds of her whittle (for the tiny creature was 
not yet a month old); “I was up in the hood (wood) therefor 
a couple o’ sticks last Tuesday night, and there’s swearing 
they was; 1 thought sure Davie had a half-kilt him; but 1 
haven't heard nothin’ of the rights of it never since, nor 
which of 'cm is to have her. And there’s rich Evan is! 
I seen a lovely gool watch an’ chain he’ve got for her, an’ 
the bcautifullest brooch, if she’ll go ’long with him.” 

“Yes,’sure,. I scon ’em too; but yer see where it is, 
Gwcnriy. Ev.-ui’s willin’ all along to give the fifty pound 
for Bachel an’ little Bees; but he seen it too much to keep 
Davie’s three littlost ’uns; and it's not willin’ Bachsl is to 
part with ’em neithes, not oven for the gool chains an’ watch, 
an’ all' that.” 

“Ay, sure," returned Gwenny. “Them three’s what it 
is; and Davie won’t sell bis wife without ’em ’poii no ac¬ 
count. Well, there’s noise fhey’ro a keepin’ all along. I 
wish they’d ha' settled it.” 

“ Well, aVid so they have a settled it,” interposed another 
of the matronly group; “ they’ve a settled it last night.” 

“Well, an’ which of’em is for to have her?” inquired 
the whole posse in a breath. 

“ Why Davie, sure. Yes, in my deed 1” in reply to cer¬ 
tain incredulous looks. “ Duvie’s got her back again, for all 
Grifl’y tookcu her away,—yes, indeed sure. I seen her in 
'the house this very minute. Dear Aniiul, there’s queer it 
do seem ! there’s fighlin’, an’ swoarin’, an’ borgainin’ there 
have been. I thought sure Qriffy’d ha’ kep’ her when ho 
tooken her away; an’ so he might for Davie, if he’d a tooken 
tlie littlbst ’uns too.' Dear Annul, there’s a beautiful boy 
the baby is 1” 

“ Yes, sure, an’ so. he is 1 An’ I heard tell," interposed 
Gwenny, with an arch smile, " that the rich gentleman up 
by Cefu Eawr there had offered a (liousand pound if 
Bauhel’d sell him out and out; and that his wife 1/ady 
Owen Howuls tried liard to get hipi to ’dopt him for her 
own.” 

“Ila, ha!" laughed the females in full chorus. “Well, 
sure, the talk have been so; but now it’s all right, an’ 
Davie -an’ Bacliel have* settled in again. And there goes 
Q^riffy, gool chain an' all. Well, in my very deed, he’s 
gqin’ ;by this very train. Yes, sure." 

Whittle, and off. . , 

'rhe reader may bo interested to learn, as the dinouement 
of this most tme story of every-day life, that the apparition 


of husband Ke. 1 never again returned, but took his final 
departure with the rosy matrons and babies on the memor¬ 
able market-day. It is well oertified, moreover, that Mr, and 
Mrs. Davie Morgan have never allowed the events above re¬ 
corded to trench in any degree on their connubial felicity. 

The long, bright, blue pole, insignia of her art, still flou¬ 
rishes over Mrs. Davie’s door, at the threshold of which 
may now bo counttd, on fine-days, five fair gradations of 
infantile humanity. M._ H. D. 


[The Editors of the Nstiossl Mioisish osnnot return unsvallabls 
Papers, except In cases where it may seem desirable to communicate 
with tlie writers.] 


Tdeninq our backs on the grim St. Francis under the gloomy 
arch, leaving to the right Van Dyck’s immense picture of 
Charles I. on horseback, and with liis head on, and Kneller’s 
fine full-length of Peter the Great hi armour, wo pass out 
of the ancient gallery at Manchester, among the landscapes 
of Ouyp, Both, Euysdael, and Hobbema. One of Hobbema's 
very best works is hi the corner on our right, and might be 
overlooked. The quiet road, the bushes, and the sauntering 
cattle are altogether marvellous. 

The archway on the other side of the central hall opens 
into the gallery of modem painters. On the opposite wall, 
as you enter, Thais leads the way, torch in handnot* 
exactly like another Helen, but like a bore-kneed classic of 
tlie days when good old Sir Joshua was king, and also, we 
suppose, like Miss Emily Bertie, in her taiitvuins. 

At the east end of the gallery, looking down the long 
avenue ofEnglisli art, Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” hangs 
in tlui centre, with his bewitehing full-lengtli portrait of 
Mrs. Graham on one side, and the faded but very graceful 
one of “Mr.s. Pelham feeding her'Chiekciis,” by Eeynolds 
hirasolf, on the other. Poor Barfy’s "Pandora” fills up the 
space over these, and facing them, at the extreme west end, 
witii about six .hundred pictures on the walls lietwccn, Mac- 
lisc’s “ Ghost Scene” and Leighton’s “ Ciinahue” bring up 
the elironology of the gallery almost to tlio present moment. 

Mr. Egg has had tlio arrangement of this gallery, and 
has made the general effect extremely pleasant and tasteful. 
I'o some extent also his arrangement is chronological, wliieh 
was much to be desired. He has followed tlio traditions of 
tlie Academy, however, so far as to lot slip one valuable 
opportunity. For purposes of display, the works of each 
ai'tist may he scattered and separated; hut for all purposes 
of study, they should bo kept together. This is the case 
especially when instruction is to be given to the uninitiated. 
Those who know little about painters or their works,—and 
tliey inelude nine-tenths of the population,-»would in a 
single visit receive some definite impression as to a painter’s 
style and general oharaoteristies, if they saw half-ardozeii of 
his works grouped together in one place; hut it requires 
not only many visits, but a great deal more systemotio 
labour than the public have any idea of giving, before such 
on impression can be made, when pictures by the same 
artist must be sought for up and down along the dazzling 
and crowded walla of a groat gallery. The visitor who 
meets with a second example of Stanfield, Leslie, Egg, Hunt, 
Oollii'Sj or Biokersgill, has already forgotten the first, which 
delighted him when ho saw it, but is now oonfopuded in 
his memory with twenty others, all by different masters. 
Doubtless there would bo a certain sacrifice of general ele¬ 
gance and symmetry if such a grouping were carried out; 
but this is a very small matter under the oiroumstaiices. 
It has been partially adopted in a few instances ; for 
example, with the works of Mulreody, Wilkie, Louther- 
bourg, and Hogarth, always very much to the advantage 
of the spectator; and we look upon it as it matter; of so 
much eonsequonoe, that we' cao hwdly help hoping, to pee a 
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new arrangement of the reoaawto bef<«Q tbs Exhibition is 
closed. 

From Hogarth to Leig^ttra i» from the first to the latest 
efforts of modem art. If it were also from the beginning to 
I thS end, if the climax bod been reached already, there 
would be httie more to say on the subject, and the sooner 
that little was said and done with, the better. But as day¬ 
break, which would be a.melancholy affair if it ended only 
in purple^louds, i.s, on the contrary, a great apd joyful one, 
because it ends in sunrise,—so the progress of-art in Eng¬ 
land is a thoroughly cheerful and refreshing spectacle; not 
for its achievements, but for the splendid promise of which 
they are the herald’and'the sigrn. 

The first great feature of tliis modern gallery is its vast 
variety; the broad atoa that art .embraces here; the num¬ 
ber of fountains through which its powers'buBble,up. AVe 
do not find those painters all at work on the' siirno theme ; 
]iroduoiug nothing but altar-pieces at one pei'iod, notliing 
but mythologies at another, nothing but comedies at a third. 
Hog-arth himself begins with a wide extent of subject: fiiii 
and pathos, landscape and portrait, are all separately illus¬ 
trated in lii.s works. As we look down tho gallery this 
diversity of power grows into still greater prominence, and 
is quite extraordinary in efur own day. -What visiblo object 
is there in lieaven or earth that cannot be painted now? 
Landscape i.s entirely mastered; so is architecture; so arc 
tlie liuman form and tlie liuman face; so are all cattle and 
creeping things,—beaSt, bird, and fish, flowers aiu^ the at¬ 
mosphere. Hero is a picture by Stanfield, “ Tlie Battle of 
Hoveredo it is a magnificent view of the Tyrolean Alps, 
Seen up tlie valley of the Adige; and those wlio know any 
thing of Alpine scenery will fee! how powerfully the olTect 
of height, distance, and snowy peaks is rendered on tlio 
canvas. Last year’s picture, "The Aliandoned,” by the 
same artist, bangs in tlie same room, and sliows an equal 
power over the fury of tjje sea. On thq op])Osite wall is 
Linnell’s “Autumn Landscape,” where the effect of light 
through foliage is given with the magio of truth. Danby's 
pictures are perfect in their peculiar splendour, and j’ou 
breatlie tho cool air of misty mornings as soon as your eye 
falls on Cooper’s capital " Halt on tho Fells.” 'ruvn from 
landscapo to figures. For fun, there are Wilkie’s well- 
known pictures; Mulready's “Barber’s Shop,” and tte 
“Wolf and the Lamb ;” Webster’s “Slide;” and Goodnll’s 
“Iri.“li AVcddiiig,” more admirable still, however, for tho 
dancing of tlie girl. For pathos, there is Wallis’s " Death 
of Chatterton ;” for tragedy, the face of Hunt’s “Isabella;” 
for acute expression of cliaraetor and momentary feeling, 
Egg’s " Peter the Great’s first Interview with Catherine ;” 
for pearly flesh and naked forms, Mulready’s “Bather.s,” 
and Frost’s "tjna;” for colour, Millais’ “Autumn Leaves;” 
Landseer for animals; Roberts’s “Seville Cathedral” for 
architecture, and Miss Mutrie for flowers. This at least is 
a very wide range, and the examples quoted aro almost per¬ 
fect of tlieir kind. 

Here, however, wo must pause. These are the limbs of 
gi'catness, but the soul is not in them yet; these arc tho 
colours of daybreak, but it is not day. Looking bock upon 
the old masters, the choice of England has hitherto fallen 
especially on the works of Guido, Domeniehino, Murillo, 
and Claude ; that is, it has fallen on those who have left us 
much to love, hut nothing to worship ;■ much that is tender 
and touching, little that is noble and inspiring; much to 
gratify our taste, little to amend it; and the spirit which 
has led us to diis inferior choice is manifested generally in 
tho works of modern artists. These men, we may be very 
sure, have never stood awe-stricken before the thought that 
flashed over their still uncoloured' canvas. They have 
painted nothing on their knees; they have never felt that 
tho work under their hands was a panel in the world’s altar- 
piece. They have done much and done well, but art itself 
‘cun do more and better; their woiks, at best, are merely 
human, and tho greatest works appear only when the artist 
feels his subject to be divine. Hero was the secret of the 


older masters. Their work was worship. The ideas they ex¬ 
press, and the feelings they appeal to, are sucii as belong 
only to immortal souls, and not in the least to perisiiablo 
bodies. A worm can take do interest in a eruciflx, and can 
• feel no sympathy vvith a Madonna. To ask for such interest 
and such sympathy, is to address us as beings infinitely 
hi^ev than a worm; and it is because they do so address us, 
and because thus to take tho highest truths for gi-anted is 
to re-awaken our consciousness o^ them, that tho old reli¬ 
gious pictures possess their peculiar power, and remain un¬ 
approached by the works oHatcr years. 

Tlie defect of modern art is in its spirit, not in its form. 
Nothing would be gained now by going back to tho subjects 
of former days, «u4 painting Nativities, Riposos, and Mar¬ 
tyrdoms. Tho time has passed by when these were the 
forms into which men’s noblest thoughts naturally threw 
themselves, and to try tb express thus the feelings of the 
present age is just to put new wine into old bottles. Eviry 
attempt of tho kind lias boon a failure, and must continue 
to bo so. Even when Hunt painted tho “Liglit of tho 
AVorld” ho took a great stop in a wrong direction. Tho 
picture was perhaps tlie best work of uiudern genius, and 
was in certain respects quite different from any thing that 
had l)cen done before; but at present, and for all future 
'time, it is a mistake to attempt to paint the face of Christ 
any more. There is n# external form that will in the least 
represent the internal idea, suclx as it has now become. The 
subject lias passed out of the sphere of art, and should bo 
at once abandoned. 

It is one of tlio privileges of modern thought that it is 
able to recognise wliat is divine, not only in the distant and 
tho miraculous, hut also in the natural and the near. Wo 
know now that there is hardly any thing, however siriall or 
homely, which may not, if we catch it at tho right mofnent, 
be tho emblem and the awakoner of our loftiest states of 
thought and feeling. Knowing this, there is all creation 
before us for a subject, and tlie genius of modem art does 
indeed employ itself in every conceivable sphere, from tho 
details of a stone to tho vision of a oelcstlal city. AVhero it 
fails is in the choice of aspeels—the power of seising those 
pregnant and inspirednionionts in wliicli alone any outwivrcl 
form becomes tlie embodiment of any gi'eat idea, whether 
the fornr itself be a celestial city or a stone. The face of 
tlio whole material universe is like tliat of a single human 
being. Oommoiilj', it expresses very little. There are in¬ 
stants in wliich it tells tlie story of endless ages and of iiifi- 
nifo joy or woe. Copy it in tlie first of tlieso aspects, ctnd 
you got a portrait more or less interesting, nothing more; 
copy it ill the second, ami y'ou get tho works that make men 
nobler whoii tlicy look at them. Of course the want here is 
in the minds of artists thcruselves, and no criticism can cure ' 
it; but as a iiatiun we ought to be conscious of it, and to 
proclaim our consciousness perpetually, not only in tlie 
interest of our own taste, but for the sake, especially', of our 
younger- painters. Tho atmosphere of public opinion is 
wlint they live and move in; the purpr we make it, the 
bettor ohanoe wo give them; help eometli always from tho 
hills. 

Looking more closely into this gallery of modern art, one 
sees a certain prose about it which is characteristic of tho 
times. Hero are these pictures by AVest. They aro simply 
bulletins of the fact that Captain Cook hr General AA'^olfe 
was killed at such a place in such a manner. The care¬ 
ful coinmemoratfon of the circumstance is a proper sub¬ 
ject for a Gazette or a gi-avo-stone, but not at all for a 
picture. To mako it worth tho expenditure of aii artist’s 
powers, it inusfbo so represented as to coranicmorate, not 
tlie fact merqly, hiit some thought of heroism, beauty, terror, ' 
or pathos oomiocted witli tho fact. It might he very true 
that General Wolfe expired exactly os the picture tells us he 
did; hut if so, all tliat con ho said is, that the moment ofliis 
death was not the right moment for the painter to lay hold 
of him. It is not given to all men to die poetically. When 
tv hero gives up tho ghost in prose theie is no occasion to 
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make a picture of him in this predicament.' Copley’s pic¬ 
ture of the “Death of Major Pierson in Jersey,” though mis^ 
taken in the choice of an histori^l subject so little known in 
history, is worth all of West'? put togrther in its effect 
upon our feelings. It treats ofbattle; and the stir battle 
is powerfully expressed. There is a rush and a struggle • 
the flags are flapping; the men fighting and falling; 4hB ’ 
dying chief is dying because he has been shot, and not bb- 
cauBO he is going to be^aintod. Here are many subjeots" 
from Shakspero. One would think English genius should 
know how to illustrate his Plays; but, with the exception 
of Hunt’s wonderful “ Head of Isabella,” they are all failures. 
Look at this by Herbert; is it King I^ar? In no respect; 
nor Cordelia neither. An old man frowning, with a beard 
and n bald head, is one thing. King Lear is another. Cor¬ 
delia is not, we fancy, merely a sulky girl with a wide fore¬ 
head. Why, the artist himself knows ho has not painted 
Cordelia, fur he has given the selfsame head in another; 
picture to Herodias 1 

Look at these character-pictures by Frith, Leslie, Egg, 
and Pickorsgill. The variety of character displayed in thp i 
faces is immense, the discrimination acute, the execution 
capital; but the expression is nevertheless commonplace, 
and destitute of any very important interest. In Frith’s 
picture of the “Witch,” for exanmlo, the girl is merely* 
a pretty girl, with a sweet face, rtfthcr scared. These are 
but illustrations of the universal want. We look with plea¬ 
sure at almost every picture in the gallery; but we leave 
them, without being conscious that any deep truth or any 
glorious vision has been impressed upon our souls. They 
speak of passing interests, not of permanent ones; they please 
us because we are men, not because we are immortals. 

In the mean time, one grand step in advance has been 
already taken. Our modern painters, if not lofty in spirit, 
are at any rate pure. Their works are neither prudish nor 
indecent; they wi.sh to celebrate what is truly noble, iviid 
to throw tho robe of beauty on what is really good. This 
is the road to greatness. Our St. Christopher has already 
left the prince of darkness, and is working patiently in the 
river. One day ho will hear the voice of the little child. 


(To bo oompletsil In our next.] 



WHEN THE NIGHT AND MOKNING MEET. 


I!Y DOHA GURKHWni/L. 


In tho dark and narrow street. 

Into a world of woe. 

Where tho tread of many feet 
Went trampling to and fro, 

A child was born (speak low), 
When tho night and morning meet. 
Full seventy summers baek 
Was this ; so long ago. 

The fdet that wore the track 
, Are'lying straight and low; 

Yet is there stiO no lack 
Of j)a8sers,toauid fro. 

Within the narrow street 

This childhood ever played; 
Beyond the narrow street 

This manhood never strayed; 
This age sat still and prayed 
A-near the trampling feet. 

The sound of trampling feet 

Flowed through his life, jinstirred 
By water’s fall, or fleet 
Wind-music, or the bird 
At morn. These sounds are sweet. 
But they were never hoard. 


Within the narrow street, 

I stood beside a bed, 

I held a dying hdad. 

When the night and morning meet; 
And every word was sweet. 

Though few the words we said. 

And while we talked, dawn grew 
To day ; the world was fair 
In fields afar, I know ; 

Yet I spoke not to him, there 
Of how the grasses grew. 

Besprent with dewdrops rare. 

I spoke not of the sun. 

Nor of this green earth fair; 

'l*his soul, wiioso day was done. 

Had never claimed its share 
In these, and yet its rare 
Eich heritage had won. 

From \lie dark and narrow street 
Into a worldlove 
A soul was borne ; speak low, 
Speak I’ljyerent,—^for we know 
Not hpw-they speak above, 
When the night and morning me(!t. 


A STOEY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

Ur HOLME LEE, ATITHOU OK “ ofLuEKT MAKBE.NGKn,” ETC. 

IN TWELVH CllAPTHItS. 

X.— FhIvate Skeleto.vs. 

The skeleton in Laurence Eoyston’s secret closet was a 
very grim and ghastly skeleton Indeed. It used to track 
him about the patliways of the oottago-garden, with a hollow 
menacing fcot.stcp. Adie never heard it j but sometimes, 
througli her pleasant singing and her happy laugliter, he 
was startled by its tramp at his heels, or the echo of it 
coming swiftly from a distance. Then he would grow 
almost impatient of her gaiety, as if she knew what haunted 
him. Adie wondered, was silent, and then sad. It would 
thrust a cold arm between them, and put them apart; it 
made a third at all their meetings, sat at their board, by 
their Dbd, and was as constant to Laurence as his shadow. 
He strove hard to be blind and deaf to its approach; but it 
was a part of himself,—a subtle emanation from his evil 
conscience,—which he could never part from : his existence 
was such as he had made it, with its shadow evermore on 
his Iicarthstone, and the horrible remorse at his heart. He 
might forget it for an hour, he might oven defy it for 
a while, and*measuro his strength of mind and will against 
its torture; but presently its hour returned, and he was a 
mere coward, afraid of the darkness, and trembling at the 
rustling of a leaf below his foot. 

Adie laughed and sang oh; in his moments of gloom the 
fondest; when he was grave or stern, most blithe and cheer¬ 
ing. What their life might have been but for that step in 
tho dark! Sometimes a painful doul}t came over the young 
wife’s mind. Could he be growing weary of her ? was she 
already losing her pojvor to charm ? They bad been a year 
married, and now another life hung upon hers; yet some¬ 
times ho would leave her at the cottage with the servant for 
a week together, while he made excursions on foot about 
the neighbourhood, trying to evade his ghostly companion 
by constant movement and change of place. Yet when he 
returned to her, liow glad he seemed to stay his weary feet 
at her side; how tender, how thoughtful, he could be still I 
Yes, ho had not ceased to love her. 

One day, during a wandering fit, he strayed into a wood 
by tho wayside, to be out of the glare of the sun, and lay 
down on a turfy slope under tho trees. There was an open¬ 
ing before him, winding away through high arching bouglis. 
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and lost at last in a mist of sunshine. There was no whisper 
amongst the branches either of wind or birds; the very 
sprays of fern were unstirred. How weary he was; how, 
dark at heart he must have been when he saw nothing of 
the beauty of theso woods; heard nothing but a wail coming 
up through the trembling* air burdened with a pregnant 
menace to his oars—“ I bide my time 1” There is not the 
peace of solitude for such as Laurence Boyston in the dim 
forests; ho must up, and go forward again. 

Another day he went down to the shore. A flat of dry 
sand stretched out before him, with the wind sweeping 
visibly over it; above was a dull sky, boding rain; and to 
the furthest verge of the horizon lay a turbid, leaden, wave- 
loss sea, beaten down from the shore by the strong land-breeze. 
A dark reef, far out, seemed to glide liko a marine monster, 
as the sullen swell revealed its outline from time to time. 
There wore a few fragments of wood—^paits of a wreck, 
perhaps—'Scattered near, a solitary bird swooping through 
the haze, and no other living thing in sight. His limbs 
were weary, his feet were sore, yet he still kept on, close 
by the sea, with his face towards it, and his imagination 
raising threatening shapoj out of the mist, while his oars 
were filled with a wail that outmoaned both wind and tide. 
For miles on the lonely shore ho went, without heeding that 
the nif^t was gathering around him, and no place in sight 
where ho could claim a shelterthere was a point in the 
distance og^unst whose base the waves roared eternally. 


and high cliffs stretching beyond, reddened with the luyidl 
light of riven storm-clouds;—for ipiles on the ,lonely shore, 
the scene growing wilder as ho Went forward,' hoarse mut- 
tcrings of thunder in tho air, and lurid flashes gloaming 
athwart the black sea. 

, Worn out at last, he laid himself down in a hollow of the 
cliffs, and rested there till dawn; then on again in his abor¬ 
tive flight. Once that day he came in sight of a piotiirosquo 
and ancient chateau, standing about two hundred paeo.s 
from the shore. On the side towards the sea, was a planting 
of young trees, all leaning one way, as if, having bowed to 
the blasts so often, thejr were no Idngsr able to raise their 
heads erect. It was a quaint old place, yet suiiiiy of aspect, 
,with little peaked toyers and a great porch, under which 
were rude stone seats. All about its walls were creeping 
plants end ivy; in front lay a wide mossy lawn, witli a dry 
fountain, whose brink was matted over with gay flowers, 
and in.the midst was a broken sundial. Two hugo hounds 
lay dozing in tho sunshine; they wore old, worn out, and 
toothless, but they lifted up their heads as the- heavy irre- 
gpilar step of the wayfarer approached; and one rose up, 
gaunt and gi'im, and bounded across the lawn, barking furi¬ 
ously. Did they scent blood, or was it that Laurence Koys- 
ton had the air of a dangerous prowler rather than of an 
inoffensive traveller ? Cursing between his teeth, he strode 
on, so wild and fierce of countenance, that the people whom 
he met crossed out of his way. He had become emaciated 
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in body and feature during his solitary wanderings, and his 
expression was sneli as might have conn over the man’s 
faee who played with Satan ^r his soul when, the stake 
being utterly lost, it was about to be claimed. 

It -was evening whe,n he came back to the cottage, spent 
with fatigue, and racked by the poisoned memory be carried 
in his breast, Adie was sitting on the steps upder the 
veranda, waiting and watching for him, as sho always did 
wait and watch during his absenees. The twilight was 
closing in; and as autumn drew on, the air had a more 
ol'iilllng breath, and tlio wind a more mournful sob. The 
lonely days of Laurenco’s absence had dragged over very 
slowly with his wife; hut when she recognised his stop upoTi 
the roadside, she sprang up, and was away to meet him in 
an instant, all sense of trouble and neglect dispelled at 
oiieu. With his arm round her, and her anxious eyes ques¬ 
tioning him with their upward look to his, they entered the 
house. The light inside was nearly gone, so that she conid 
not see the expression of despair that settled down on Ids 
face, as tliey sat hand in hand by the little window which 
was lialfshroiuled by tlie ricli yellow jasmin and passion¬ 
flower that liid the white walls.' Yet, if her eyes oould not 
see, lior lieart felt that all was not well with him; for his 
fingers were cold, and thrilled often in her cissp. Her idea 
*was, tliat ho must bo ill, and, to save her anxiety, trying to 
conceal liis sutrorings. She entreated him to tell her what 
ailed him, and wiiy lie was so restless; but ho put both ques¬ 
tions aside.* 

“ Let us go home to Nevil’s Court,” suggested Adie, lay¬ 
ing her cool hand on his forehead, and speaking very softly. 
Ho started up, and pushed her band away impatiently, then 
suddenly snatched it to his lips and kissed it passionstely. 

“Adie, I will do any thing you like, I will g« anywhere, 
blit here we will stay no longer; fori am aure there is fever 
• in the air ; my brain is like a furnace,” he exclaimed. 

Tile tears in Adie’s eyes dispersed unfallen. Hhe thanked 
him so earnestly, as to betray how. strong her own desire 
for her old home liad been, though she had hidden it from 
doferonce to his wishes. “Home!” slie responded cheer¬ 
fully ; “homo! Grizzie,poor pld Grizzie ! Hont you wisli ho 
wero there to give us a welcome, Laurence 

“1 do, from iny soul, Adie!” he cried, with such fearful 
energy as to startle her,—“from niy soul!” 

“The people in the Court will be glad, I know," said 
.she, a minute or two after; “ Martha and Mrs. I’arkes espe¬ 
cially. I should like my child to be born tbere,—-I feel as if' 
it ought, Laurence,—Uieii it will bo English like .you.” The 
young wile talked on of the future that was to ho so bright 
and happy to them both in the old haunted linuso, and laid 
plans I’or making it quite a clioerful abode, without dis¬ 
placing any of Qrizzio’s ancient possessions. “P’or,” sho ob¬ 
served, “ it seems to me us if ho wero master there still, and 
would object to having great cliangcs made. Besides, I like 
the carved oak chairs and presses—-do not you, Laurence?” 
He did not sooni to hear her prattle, for he made no articu¬ 
late answer to any of her questions. I’erhaps he and liis 
private skeleton wero talking together. 

* XI.—The ricTiuiK-DaEAM. 

They were back again in Nevil’s Court, with Martha, 
Mrs. Parkes, and the footsteps. On the night of their arrival, 
till) mysterious tramp was hoard in tlie corridor for the first 
time since Adie’s marriage. Sho listened to it with trem¬ 
bling, recollecting that Grizzie had called it an omen for 
evil; for she thought of her own hour of trial which was 
approachiug with an Indefinable fear, while her heart 
yearned to.Laurence with niore than its old passionate lore. 
•Was the warning for her or for both? 

One Sabbath afternoon all tlife bouse was very hushed; 
the children were away at church dt at school; the doors 
and windows wore all abut, for the air was cold, like the first 
day of winter, Laurence Royston was in the work-room, 
graver in hand, and a half-finished plate before him, —he 
took no note of times and seasons,—as-if he intended to dis¬ 


tract his thoughts by toil; but instead, he sat waiting,—0, 
God, how anxiously)—as if his own death-sentence hung 
upon the message he was expecting to hoar. They had told 
him Adie might die; and as the possibility forced itself into 
his thoughts, he felt almost maddened. 

“It cannot be, it shall not be!” he said to himself. 

It was not often in his lifetime tliat this man had 
prayed; but when that iear came upon him, he besought 
God slavishly to punish him for liis misdeeds in aii}' way 
hut that. So much as lie had perilled, so inueli as be had 
loft, to possess her, he had a right to keep her. Then he 
almoat 4*fied Heaven to take bar I’'*’ I’y 

purchase; be had given ftn: her tbf Utmost price tliat man 
could pay, and he would not be demanded of liis duo. 'i'lie 
solitude of the old room, or perhapi Martha’s furtive eyp, 
aioUo witnessed those ravings, which seemed to shadow 
forth some liidden deed. Possibly, tiiat deed it was that 
kindled his pale eye with lurid fire, and liaunted liim with 
its presence always. There wero great drojis on hi.s fore- 
heed, which lie wiped away with a trembling liaml, vvliilo 
bis mouth WQi'ked violently. This agony of suspense was 
iusafferabje, and what long long hours it lusted! ITc dared 
not go to bis darling, lest the blackness of his curse, over- 
fbadowing, should destroy her; and yet, wlien the night 
fell, no one hed come to tell him whether be was tlie f.itiier 
of a living child or the husband of a dead wife. The dark¬ 
ness crept on unawares as ho waited and listened; at last, 
he lighted the lamp and tried to read, but there was neither 
sense nor continuity in the page,, and he soon threw it 
aside. 

Utterly exhausted in mind and body, a .sort of lethargic 
trance fell upon him, and with that a fearful dream. At 
first he seemed to bo driven onward violently over a dark 
heaving gulf, and then buried down the yawning viulcx 
into a darkness that might be felt. Presently, tliruiigli this 
darkness moved vivid shapeless limits, wbieli scemnd to por¬ 
tend the advent of some nameless hon-or. He tried to draw 
himself away, he struggled to cover his face, for lic/u!< wliat 
wss' coming ; but his efforts were as tlie elTorts of a prisoner 
chained hand and foot and powerIc.sH to stir. Tlieu he 
nerved liimself to look, and the old room in Nevil’s Court—• 
where he was sitting—appeared in his dream. It was all 
a-glow, as with the ruddy heat of a Yule-tide fire, and old 
Hlcholas Drew was there. Tlien was enacted before Iiis sight' 
the wliole scene of the murder, even to tlie dropping of the 
glove. That incident startled and awoke him; “WJiere is 
that glove? who found it? who has it now?” lie asl(ed him¬ 
self fearfully. All the vision had resolved itSelf into tho 
lost glove ; he could think of notliiiig but that. “ Tlic other 
was burnt; it must have been destroyed too; I heard no 
'mention of a.glove having Coon found.” He glanced suspi¬ 
ciously round the room, shrinking down into liis chair in 
the very attitude of guilty fear; whilst his skeleton at his 
elbow kept whispering: “ 'Where is the (flove .* Who has tlie 
glove f 'Whoever has the glove has your life with it!” 

How long it was from tho passing of tho vision to tho 
entrance of Mortlia ho could never tell; it might have been 
five minutes, and it might have been a night-time: but he 
was himself again tho moment the woman spoke. 

“ My mistress has asked for you, sir,” she said briefly; 
not a syllable of warning or congratulation. 

He asked if the child lived, and was answered that it did, 
witli the some coldness. Even at that moment a suspicion 
had time to enter into his mind. “That woman has found 
the glove, and she is watching me,” he thought; but he 
passed her with an air of over-acted carelessness, and went 
to Adio’s room. Mrs. Parkes made a spasmodic effort to 
utter the proper felicitations, and failed with a choking sob. 
He did not heed her, but looked in between the closed cur¬ 
tains of the bed, to meet a wan wistful smile on Adie’s face. 

“0, Laurence, I am so happy, because of the boy,” she 
whispered, as he bent over her. “ Look at him; they say he 
is like me;” and hex eyes lighted up with the fun of the 
idea, that such a queer little mortql oou^ respmble any 
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tiling Imt a bundle of soft mnslm and fine flannel, with a 
dull's feobic-faac. Laurence hid his feelings under an ap- 
puaranoe of exuberant joy. He could not be really glad; for 
the boy was born under his curse, and he remembered at 
tlic moment those terrible words: “ I will visit the sins of 
the fathers upon the children.” He was in haste for once 
to leave her, and steal back to his haunted solitude; and 
perhaps Adic was glad that he should go; for she wanted to 
have her baby to herself, to think about it, to whisper to it, 
and to prey for it. 

It was not long before the young mother was about 
again, brightening the dim old rooms with her cheerful face. 
Laurence liked to hear her crooning nursery-songs with the 
child in her lap, to see her play with it on the floor, or dance 
it in her arms. But when she had soothed it to sleep on her 
bosom, and laid it down in its cradle, ho fancied that his 
skeleton kept watch by it, and shadowed the boy’s face with 
deadly wings; ho was never easy-until she took it again to 
her heart, for be thought it safer there, as well ho might, iji 
the sanctuary of a pure mother’s love. It was not strong; 
and by and by tliero came a look of angel beauty on the 
tiny features—a soft radiance, as if a smile from Heaven 
had shone upon them, and left His trace and mark that tlie 
great Reaper might know it when lie came that way. Adie 
load her tlionglits and fears, but she kept them secret in lier 
own mind, and tended tlie cliild with a reverent and most 
tender watehfulnes.s. She liked to deck it gaily, and to 
work for it; slie made advanced garments of ingenious de¬ 
vice,‘as if she were thus pledging liim to stay with her; and 
all tlie while that ho seemed to be fading away, her prayer 
to God was, tliat she might keep him. 

Lauretiee used to sit by the second window,—not in Ni¬ 
cholas Drew's old place,—working at his craft assiduously; 
wliilc Adie, within range of his sight, sewed or nursed the 
eliild, and sang, now in a plaintive, now in a gay tone, tlie 
old ballads. 

Mean time winter advanced. In the Min.stor Yard the 
po])lars were despoiled of their foliage, and in tlie hisliop'.s 
garden lay tlie^oad leaves whirled into sodden heaps, while 
the trees looked black and naked against the walls, 'flic 
first day tliat tlie snow fell was a notable one to Adie. It 
was early in December, and the merry shouts of children 
down in tlie Court eallod her from the fireside to see the 
broad white flidces fluttering c.arthward. The little child 
stretcliod his liaiida upwards and lauglied; the sound did 
her heart good to hear. Slie d-mced him on tier hand, and 
prattled to him gleefully, until their ratlier noisy mirth 
caused Laurence to iift his eyes from his work to wateii 
tliom. Tlie two wore so much occupied with each other, 
that he enlisted none of their aUention, and with a halfisigh 
ho arose, and went across tho room to the hearth. 

Standing before the fire, thoughtful and moody, tho same 
trance-like feeling came over him as ho liad experienced on 
tho niglit of his child's birth, and again the vision of the mur¬ 
der and the lost giove enacted itself before his fancy. His 
face grow absolutely livid, and his eyes opened with a wild 
affrighted stare. 

At this instant Adie turned round and eaugbt bis awAil 
expression; she had time to deuipher it, indeed, for so 
startled was she, that for a moment she never spbke, and 
Laurence did not know bimsolf observed. 

“0, Laurence, Lanience, wbat is it V” slis exclaimed at 
last, going to where ho stood. “Why do you look so; yon 
seem quite affrighted.” He tned to laugh, but it was a 
ghastly effort. He said it was a spasm of pain at his heart, 
but that it would soon pass. 

“ Laurence, lot ns leave this place,” she said, looking all 
round the room; “ it is not good for ns to be here. I feel as 
if it were haunted with something worse than the footsteps. 
Baby does not thrive, and you often appear ill, and I shudder 
to bo left alone. I am satisfled now, for 1 mri sure dear old 
Grizaie would not like ns to stay if he knew bow we snffer. 
Shall we go faimk to that pretty cottage by the scosids? It j 
was very happy being thm, Laurence.” | 


“ So it was, Adie. You might be ha'Jipy any where, with 
your good, simple, loving heart; but not so can 1; I mnst 
have more life and stir; my draughts stagnate often till tliey 
breed frightful fancies. Dst us go to London.” 

“ So bo it. After baby is christened we will go. Hf. 
Barhe and kind old Mrs. Parkes would be disapiminted if 
we went hafore.” And thus it was finally agreed upoti. 


A SUNNY DAY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACfi.-A 
SKETCH. 


If it is a sunny day at tho Crystal Palace, lake our word 
for it, reador, it is a hot one iii the city of London ; if tliu 
heights of Pengo bask in tho .summer siiii, rest as.surcd the 
flags in Choapside burn like the sands of the descH; if a 
pleasant breeze plays across the palace grounds, whistles 
through “ tho Temple of Rosc.s,” and cotiucts with the gor¬ 
geous flower-beds, depend on it, it whisks tho dust in 
playful eddies into tho eyes and nostrils of tho languid way¬ 
farer on Ijondon Bridge. 

In humble imitation of tliat famous New Ecalander a 
brilliant fancy and a magic pen have placed tir ever on this 
said bridge, wo must also eoiijuro nji for our special pur¬ 
poses an imaginary “lay figure.” The languid wayfarer 
just mentioned will do. Ho staiid.s looking over the parapet 
of tho bridge on tlio broad sliining river ; wliich, like a fair 
face over a corrupt heart, looks well enough, if surface 
satisfies, and tho lower abominations are not disturbed. 
Away through tho forest of masts 8]n‘higing up from the 
dark “.Pool,” lie gets a glimpse of the heiglits of Blackhcath, 
Greenwich, and-Shooter’s Hill. Bright, tcni]iting, and plea¬ 
sant they look in the blue distance. Like the promiscil land, 
ho contrasts with them the roar and turmoil of the passing 
crowd, and longs to taste their sweetness. Vi.sions’of ipiiut 
sliades and “pastures green” rise in the mind ol'oiir loiterer 
as he mentally resolves to “go somewhere.” Where to go 
is tlio next and natural question. At tho moment a puffing, 
wlicozing, smoking stcamlioat rushe.s from beneath tlio 
bridge, turns to land her crowd of passengers, and in doing 
so, displays on a large board the answer, like a card in a 
conversation pack, “ To the Crystal Palace.” His mind is 
miide u]) ill an instant. Ho is a man of senso and taste, 
and has, at a very small cost, made provision for. the pa.ss- 
iiigofmaiiy an afternoon licaltlifully and intelloetiialiy by 
the purchase of a season-ticket. He dives into the recesses 
of his pocket-book for the all-hut-foi-gottcii piistchuard ; and 
through tho horde of importuning owners of cigar-lights, 
boot-laccs, and black dolls—which appear to squeak, but 
don’t—he make* for the station, where, if he liked, he could, 
with equal facility, be accommodated with a ticket for Bom¬ 
bay or Calcutta, not to mention such short distances as 
Paris or Vienna. 

At this point we will take him, like an old friend, under 
our care and guidance. We are liioky in catching an ex¬ 
press train, ten minutes past the hour. In five minutes wo 
have passed through tho not too fragrant gales—not at all 
suggestive of “ Araby tlio blest”—of Bermondsey and Neek- 
ingcr Lane. In ten, we have dashed tlirougli tlio New- 
Cross cutting out on the green expan-so of Forest Hill, and 
in five mere are ruehing up the incline, with tho pulacc- 
crowned heights of Sydenham full in view, 

•' More brilliant than tho soa-glass glitterinjj o’er 
Tho hills of crystal on tho Caspian shore. 

Wo pass the ticket-taker’s barriers, and find ourselves in 
the glorious grounds, where each finer sense is met with tho 
most delicate gratifidatioft. By the broad sward-edged walks, 
klong the noble terraces, and up the sphynx-guardod flight 
of'Steps into the building, we pass, surrounded by object* 
of art and beauty and vastiiess which might have made the 
heart of Sardanapalus envious. We stroll through the cool 
and sileiit courts, and pause in the great transept to admire 
the variegated and well-contrasted colours of the building, 
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resting our eyes oif the gi'eon freshness of the plants and 
the snowy forms of the statuary. Through the open doors 
of the balconies the summer, breeze carries In on its wing 
the soft swell of instrumental music. We turn that way, 
and lean over the railing, while the eye expands with plea¬ 
sure in gazing on the splendid landscape, and from left to 
righU sweeps over an expanse of true English scenery. 
From our feet to the horizon there is not a displeasing ob¬ 
ject ; all is softness, beauty, richness. Foliage of the 
lightest and the deepest tinge alternate with green culti¬ 
vated fields, through which quiet lonely roads wind away 
towards far-off out-of-the-way villages, marked by that 
never-failing and thought-suggesting object, the church- 
spire. There is not a cloud to mar this broad prospect. It 
is steeped in a flood of golden sunlight. From the grounds 
beneath there comes the breath of a thousand flowers; and 
again the martial notes of the fine bands rise above the 
hum of the gay and brilliant crowd that spreads over the 
upper terrace, laughing, chatting, and, like Ephemera, en¬ 
joying the passing moment. It is a scene, once beheld, not 
to be soon forgotten; and as the beholder, under the in¬ 
fluence of its all-pervading beauty, gives reins.to his imagi¬ 
nation, he may fancy tho soul that is in Nature meeting 
the soul of Man that is within him, and elevating it for a 
moment to heights that, in this bustling world of ours, it 
but seldom reaches. 

But, to descend at once from those heights, and fioni the 
balconies to tho ground, we saunter towards the fountains, 
■which are about to play. We envy tho gi-im old river-gods, 
who recline, clothed in the lightest possible habiliments, on 
the edges of the basins. They seem to bask in tho sun, and 
look down placidly on the cooling liquid that ripples to their 
feet. We now become conscious of a rushing sound. 'J'he 
countless jets begin gradually to send ui)ward bright pillars 
of water. Higher and higher they rise in graceful forms, 
like Spirits of the wat(!r, till tho whole view seems one mass 
of flowing, gushing, descending water, crowned with rain¬ 
bow-halos. It is truly “Water, water every where,” and 
the senses of sight and hearing become almost confused 
amid tho liquid mass. Gradually as they rose, tho foun¬ 
tains sink, disappear into tho basins, and all is quiet and 
sunny as before. 

Yet further into tho remoter parts of tho gi'ounds we 
push oui‘ researches. Ilising tho gentle grassy elevation 
that on its far side overlooks the antodilnvian and pro- 
Adamite monster-s, we turn to get the most imposing view 
obtainable of the palace itself, with its lines and outlines 
standing out in all their symmetric beauty against the clear 
blue sky. 

Crowning this hill, we come on a little secluded paradise, 
—secluded for the most port from its being the side of the 
grounds far distant from the building. Pause before one 
of tho many-coloured sketches in miniature of the scene 
before us. They have been most sensibly provided for those 
uriaequaintod with tho* names of tho terrific reproductions 
of tho animal kingdom that seem to range in all their na¬ 
tive freedom tho islands of the lake. In the interior of the 
largest monster, whose cognomen wo dai'o not trust our¬ 
selves to pronounce, a party of scientific men are said, on 
one occasion, to have enjoyed a very jovial lunch. How 
they got in, and how they got out, the reader’s imagination 
must conjecture. But, for our own part, we would “rather 
not” be deputed to take a young lady “down to dinner” 
—^in this age of Cnuoline especially—through that capacious 
tlmoat and formidable row of spikes called teeth. Fancy 
his coming to life just as wo reached his windpipe 1 

The sun is sinking, and once more we turn our steps to 
the scintillating building. When w« regain the inside, there 
ts a crimson stieam of light pouring in through every part 
of the transpoi'cnt roof and sides. It falls on every object 
with the effect of an enchantment. Tho faces and forms of 
the statues are lit up with a lifelike expression. The shrubs, 
tho many-tinted flowers, tho sparkling fountains, the gor¬ 
geous court-faqades, are all alike blended into one harmoni¬ 


ous depth of colour, in which an artist’s eye would revel. A 
bird now and then gives out a little note of pleasure as it 
roosts far above us in the lofty transept, while, to give the 
last finishing effect, the swell of a fine organ reverberates 
through the building. 

With a sense of all this beauty strong upon us, we turn 
to leave; but not without a feeling of admiration—the only 
tribute in our gift-l-for that body of men, with a Paxton at 
their head, who created this perfection—men whose hands 
were as skilled in artistic cunning as their souls were steeped 
in “ the beautiful.” O. R. Powell. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 

To the Editort of the Natiohal Magoutinf, 

Gentlehbn, —A “ Constant Subscriber” to tho National 
Magazine having constructed a binocular camera as recom¬ 
mended in my paper “ On tho chief Cause of Photographic 
Failure,” and having found the pictures ho produced deficient 
in sharpness, perhaps you will permit me to state, that I am 
persuaded he has overlooked the fact, that the foci of single 
lenses for luminous and chemical rays are slightly different, 
the focus for chemieal rays being invariably nearer tho 
lens than the point of greatest distinctness. As the amount 
of difference depends upon the nature of tho glass of which 
tho lens is made, and the relation of its curves to each 
other, the determination of tho quantity is a somewhat diffi¬ 
cult problem; but two or three trials will be sufficient to 
detonnino where a picture possessed of the greatest sharp¬ 
ness can be produced. 1 have found that a stereoscopic 
camera, with lenses of five or six inches focus, requires tho 
sensitive surface to be placed about one-eighth of an inch 
nearer the lenses than tho point of gi’catest distinctness on 
the shade or ground-glass. 

Your corrospondont requests to know whether it is im¬ 
material whether tho lenses employed bo plano-convex or 
double convex. Either form will suit all practical purposes; 
but the best form of a single lens is when tl;^ radii of curva¬ 
ture arc as one to six, as then the amount of spherical aber¬ 
ration is smallest. 

Your correspondent has. tried to procure rock-crystal 
lenses without success. Those I liavo employed were tho 
broken lenses which were flung aside by spcctaclc-makcrs, 
which, although of no value to them, are of great value to 
tlio stereoscopic photographer, as even a small fragment 
is sufficient to fit up a binocular camera. 'Those of rock- 
crystal are easily known by their great purity and hard¬ 
ness, and ore frequently called Brazilian pebbles. 

I am, &c. R. G. 


'THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


Roimiso lazily onwards from Pepinster, whore it has set 
down a goodly company of Spa-bound travellers, the Great 
Rhoinisch-Belgischa convoi comes in sight, as it were, of 
Turkish minarets and spires, clustered togetlier afar off in a 
grove of trees. Ono minute more, and " Aachen 1 Aachen 1" (in 
plain French, Aix-la-Chapelle) is the cry, modulated in mtmy 
guttural keys, so that tho slumbering woke up with a start, 
and look forth^curiously from the windows. Lo, the Guards 
-^trim, compact, little creartures, in kepi and green-braided 
frock, with bugle-hom slung about them—have skipped 
airily on to the platform; and Messieurs les Voyageufs— 
such, at least, as have business there—are invited to de- 
Boend. Instant population of tho platform; every one com¬ 
ing forth to look around him, as through secret instinct that 
nourishment may be at hand. Suoh delay proves but a 
mocking delusion after all—a veritable ignis fatuus; for 
the bell rings out of a sudden, and the buj^e-homs wind 
cheerfully, and the scared multituSo come flocking from 
refection-rooms, and drive blindly at the first open carriagu- 
door. 0, consider how this loose misoellany, as Mr. Carlyle 
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■would gay it, is ever to be properly begtowed; ■wrong men, 
and, alack, wrong -women too, being hopelesgly jammed to¬ 
gether in -wrong pl^es, utterly beyond remedy. Once more 
do the bugleg wind tra lal the little guardg trip lightly on 
to the foot-board, and the eonvoi rollg alpwly away Cologne- 
ward—to Cologne, city of gw'oot waterg. 

Meanwhile a voyageur, derelict upon the lonely plat¬ 
form, lookg after the recoding eonvoi, and bethinka him pen¬ 
sively of choice of a caravanserai. Shall he turn him to the 
Grand Monarque, with its air of quiet retiring grandeur, so 
^illusive, so dangerous, where kings and kaisers have lain 
before now, where Drorael the Magnificent directs? All, 
there is a fragrant bouquet, as it were, of ancient wines 
wooing him magnetically to royal Dremel and his caves I 
The groat king it must bo. 

Later in the evening, an hour ot so before the grand 
gathering at the tahle-d’hSte, the voyageur chances to be 
wandering over the town, taking note of a certain air of 
fading gentility whiCh has hung about it ever since the 
fatal ukase went forth that shut up the famous tables; 
thinking, too, what a faithful cabinet copy it holds of Wa¬ 
terloo Place, and its proud plaster palaces! ’Suddenly he 
finds hiniseir before a long Grecian temple, abundantly 
garnished round with pillars, and standing in an open 
square by itself. The theatre, says an intelligent' Aix-la- 
Chapcllist. No shabby briekwork at the sides, skulking 
behind adjoining houses; no mean stage-door down a nar¬ 
row lane. All open here, sir, and above board. You may 
walk round and round again, and find all sides pretty* much 
the same. Stay. The voyageur has seen sonietliiug that 
looks like an aj^Jie fluttering at tho box-door. Suppose he 
<lraw near, and see what is set forth as to-night’s entertain¬ 
ment. ’Twill bo Czar and /immerman, or the Two Peters, 
says the voyageur, with a dreary sense of presentiment on 
him, that piece having lain in wait for him at a hundred 
littlo towns on his progress. He knows every joke by heart, 
and feels a sudden liiintncss when tho music strikes up. 
He draws near and sees written, not Czar and Zimmerman, 
or the Two Peters, but a magic soul-stirring announcement, 
showing how Lohengrin —yes, Loiicngrin, the reviled, the 
extolled, the apple of diseord that has sot musical man 
.agfiinst his brother; the “grand opera romantique, eii 
quatre actes, musique do Rieliard WagnSr’’—would bo 
presented for tho first time that cveiiing. Further, that 
admission to tho best plaeos might bo obtained for tho 
moderate charge of one thaler—say throe shillings; while 
those with means less expanded may loo^ on from the 
gallery for a sum equivalent to tlireepcnco of our money. 

Was ever music-mad voyagetir so favoured? Hero was 
Richard,—the Prophet, the poet, tho Mahomet of tho Now 
Covenant, whom an ardent following bow down before and 
worship,—now about to discourse his strange mystic song 
and incantations, as though that voyageur had specially 
commanded a performance for his own delectation. Hero 
■w'as an opportunity of deciding for oneself a thorny ques¬ 
tion,—of hearing with one’s own ears. When the famous 
Prophet, a summer or two ago, was wooed across tho seas 
to England, and received into his hands the Grand Philhar¬ 
monic baton, it was insisted, by way of proving his quality, 
that certain maimed Ikagments of his work Aiould be set 
brforo tho public ^ this too in spite of his earnest protest, 
that upon tho stage, and on the stage alone, could hie music 
bo produced with effect. And though wise- ones shook their 
heads and pronounced it sorry stuff, still it was pretty 
generally held that tho music of the future had not had a 
fair,^riaL Of these dissentients had been the voyageur, now 
earnestly studying the afield. He too had borne his part 
in the fray; and he held it for a' wonderful dispensation 
that ho was thus privileged to sit in judgment on this fam¬ 
ous music. 

Turning, then, hostelwards, he once more bows beneath 
the shadow of tho great king. The great king will have 
dinner for his liegemen in a bare ten minutes or so; and, 
by way of helping on the time, the voyetgeur beguiles the 


moments by affable converse with a vivacious kelner, or 
serving-man. "Yes, a famous theatre," says the serving- 
usan, gently moving the eporgne a shade more—say the 
eighth of an inch—towards tho centre of tho table;—“ a 
very famous theatre. Ah, had monsieur been in town but 
a month since! They played TSnnfnhauser then—Wag¬ 
ner’s opera. 0 la belle musique I By tho way, they play 
Lohengrin to-night; did monsieur know ?’’ Ho himself, 
the serving-man, will be there, if he can but get away. 
Such strange burst from out the waiter-world sets tho 
voyageur musing. 

■A'few moments'more, and in come trooping tho groat 
polyglot flood—the haute voice of wanderers—graf, comto, 
baron, and my lord, as per inorniug’s/rcmdembkrtt, or news- 
sheet of arrivals. In come the flood of gentles, and sit 
them down siloufly at tho feast provided by the gi-eat king. 
Here are triumphs of Qallo-Gcnnanie cuisine, syren-like 
entremets, compounded with infinite skill and cunning, and 
luring the unwary to tempestuous nights and bilious hor¬ 
rors,—with wines choice and fragrant, to make glad tho heart 
of Gourmet. And so tho feast makes progress in lively 
fashion enough, until some begin to rise and drop away by 
degrees, the voyageur with the rest, .who lights him a gen¬ 
tle weed, and goes forth to enjoy an evening stroll. 

By seven, he has made a circuit round a kind of infant 
boulevard, one very stunted and sickly, and finds hiraselt 
standing under tho porch of tho Stadt-Thcater. There is 
no crowd, no queue, as in tho French tlicatrc, and every ono 
receives hie ticket at the same bureau. Taking ono for tho 
baleen, the voyageur finds hiinsclf treated with distinction, 
and is led away up lonely stone flights, dimly illuminated, 
to bo sot down finally in the very front row of the balcon. 
Settling himself with care for tho night, and laying open 
before liim his libretto—his little book (bookeen, would say 
tho Irish)—the voyageur bethirikB himself of taking a look 
round the house. 

There are not very many gathered together to hear tho 
weird music of Richard,—at the outside some two hundred, 
—parterre unA. parquet (that word will road like parroquet) 
being decently sprinkled. Sprinkled, too, among tho heads, 
may bo discerned divers leathern helms, with th# eternal 
brass spike; no doubt significant of tho presence of his ma¬ 
jesty’s troops, who assist (professionally, alack!) at all per¬ 
formances. 

But lo, tho chef, all beglovcd and kempt, has entered tho 
orchestra, and is carelessly turning over tho loaves of his 
score, simpering pleasantly right and left upon his follow¬ 
ing. Anon a tingling sound is heard. Oke/takes one last 
look round him, and raises his baton aloft. People murmur 
“ Hush!’’ and settle thorn in their places; and m a moment 
more tho music of tho future is abroad, and floating to all 
car’s. Tho voyageur hearkens greedily. 

First high up, very high upon the violins (all furnished 
with their mutes), there steals fcrth a thin delicate thread 
of sound—a low trembling cry, as of .an infant; but so soft 
and tender, that people bend forward eagerly, as through 
fear it 'wore about to pass away from them altogether. By 
and by it glides gently iirto a strange weird-like phrase,—for 
air it is not,—very wayward and fitful, and which may bo 
termed tho Dying Full. For many times, and fn many 
shapes, it recurs, stealing in after tho same insidious fashion. 
This, too, still floats from the violins alone, from the same 
airy height. Then follows for a minute or more a phrase of 
a colder sort, curiously interlaced,—dry nourishment, as it 
were. Now docs a viola drop in quietly, and perhaps an 
oboe. Tho stream begins to swell, and so glides in once 
more, in fuller measure, the dying fall. Sinking, swelling, 
it rolls on its course, dropping, as before, into thp more 
earthly strain, wherein it seems to lose itself and bo con¬ 
founded. A little interlude, ns it were, of slow intricate 
measures, and a stray note from the horn comes abroad. 
Clarionets, flutes, bassoons, begin to ■wt^te up, and lo, 
breaks forth again, like the sun from the clouds, with drums 
and trumpets sounding, and riotous clangour, the old refrain 
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of tl»o dying fall. Only tlii* time it is borne away upon the 
violoiicelli, by them swung aloft triumphantly; whilst the 
violins porfoi’m iltful dances and elf-like measures round k. 
So the wild revel speeds on, until at last there comes a lull. 
Qradually drop away, one by one, trumjjot, oboe, clarionet,- 
basKoou, until at the end of all is only left the first delicate 
thread, fluttering softly as at the beginning. A moment 
more, and that too has passed softly away ; nor can tiiose 
who listen discern the moment of its passing. So endeth 
the proem, or overture, to the weird music of the future. 

ITnanimous bursts of approbation from every part of the 
house; and while the voyagettr, utterly ravished with ■de¬ 
light, is ojwnnig iiis book of jwosy at the first page, the cur¬ 
tain fioats upward slowly. Hut let him not too hopefully 
lay the dolusiro uiietion to his soul, that all will prove of 
the same uiichanling qnaltly. O si sie omnia! will ho 
aspirate sadly within himself long after, recoiling those 
inugic hcu-moules. Such morsels are only so nuu;h rourish- 
meut Ibr the ^vnuk, vouchsafed them by the prophet, lest 
they Ihiiit by tl)C way. Meanwhile the stage is seen to be 
peopled nith warriors armed witli spear and shield, gathered 
for council in a gi-een wood. For it is to bo an ancient 
legend, fniia the old hproie times, bearing strong tint of that 
bit of Irish diahlerie known as O’Donoghue of tlie Lakes. 
Kow'cniries forward u warrior to the foot-light.s, and begins 
I to declaim, as it seems to tl»e voyagevr, touching the condi¬ 
tion and prospects of one ITeinrieh tlie I'owlor, then ju’esent; 
avid this in a sort of half-iecitativc, hulf-Grcgoriaii nieasmc, 
like nothing so much ■ as U snatch from the old Marcellinc 
Mass. Kvery one listens curiously; these bald barren chords 
were tertaiiily novel, in shape at least. ■ Introduction, no 
doubt, all this, lint soon five, ten minutes have passed bjv 
to the same monotonous chant, and an uneasy rustle fltit- 
ters over the parterre. Still doo.s the warrior go bravely 
onward for an inconceivable span of time,—for a good quar- 
ter of an hour by voyageur's watch,—and by and bj- is re-. 
^ lieved by the fowler striking in with a mystical ebservation, 
but only for a mopient; and tbo intvc]vid warrior again 
I takes up the MarccUine chant for anollicr quarter or so. 

1 The r.oyngtm- feels weary, and has strange misgivings. 

I This he*sots down for so much psalm.oJy, given with better 
j eftect ill the great Dorn at vesper-time. Hut hark! Hclief 
I is at hand. Already bright snatches of melody .are liovoring 
[ litfiilly around the rude psalmody. Life-blood begins to 
warm up in the frozen instruments; there is a tremulous- 
ncss abroad, as though some stimng crisis were at h%nd. 
The rook lias been smote, and the stream comes gushing 
forth; ^ and lo, the warriors, timilng tiieir faces to the 
audience, have hurst into a miglity hymn, tjirilling, sonl- 
stirriiig, and welcomed gratefully by all, as a very spring in 
the desert. 'J’lie voyugeur looks up thaiikfull.y, and feels a 
thrill over him; for now the soft theme of the overture is 
being workbd in most magically*; then does it subside once 
more very drearily into the old psalmody. 

And so, in this cliockered fashion, does tlie oper-a move 
onward, a yarn of tangled gowl and evil commingled. Only 
, the dreariness sensibly abates, and these high p6elie bursts 
eoino more frequently. At tho end of all, steals in fur the 
last time that fairy strain of the beginning, but straJigoly 
alteredvMirclicstra softly bearing it on b?low, while Lohen¬ 
grin, tho olf-king, now departing for his watery kingdom, 
’ and taking' lung .and- last farowcit of his earthly mistreso, 
chants another despairing strain, which chimes in curi¬ 
ously with tho old dying fall. And when tho enrtain has 
fallen to a stonii of applause, and the voyagemr is wending 
homewards towards the great , king, he bem with him, as 
souvenir- of the famous opera, a confused sensation as of 
mysterious tremolos, checkered with chilling chords of 
iS-ass—of long shapeless phrases, unbalanced and fragment¬ 
ary—of wild snatches of melody, most passionate, most 
despairing—of notes, sliaped to resemble unearthly shrieks, 
of instruments bonie into unwonted prominence, of otter 
aliseuce ef all airs with natural conclusion—^in short, of 
a struuge unheard-of miscellany, bearing much of good and 


evil. And yet as he meditates over these things, sitting in 
reverie at the public fireside before going up to bed, that 
voyugeur could not shut out from himself that this effort, 
though crude and ill-fashioned, and going further than was 
intended, hold in it great element of reform, and was full 
of promise for tho .future. He afterwards studied in the i 
book of Wagner (for, in Mormon fasliion, the prophet has i 
given written testimony to his disciples), wherein the phi¬ 
losophy of these matters is set forth and expounded. And 
as tliero is mucii tliat is unreadable, not to say unintelli¬ 
gible, which is like enough to scare away readers from the. 
sounder portions, the voyageur has brought together such 
broader notions of the doctrine as would give a fair idea of 
the now seligion. This may bo done in a very few words. 
And first, to see what error there lies in (lie present system. 

” Let any one think witliin himself what ought to bo the 
true moaning and compass of the word "opera.” It might be 
•roughly defined to bo a tale of passion, wherein nuisic in¬ 
stead of language is adopted as tho medium of expression; 
tiid music, it will be observed, Ivciiig no more than a means, 
and subsidiary to tho story. Without going further, it is 
plain enough that o]»era, as at present constituted, by no 
means ^alis under this vlcfiiiition. The music has been 
made tlie clpuf feature, the incidents being hold for so many 
eoiivenfentt^egs whereon to hang the composer’s melodies. 
Tlie progi’csB of the drama is, moreover, being pciqietnally 
suspended to admit of the singers advancing to the footlights, 
and delivering tlie.mselvcs of arias and musical entrechats, 
whiclt are but so’raaiiy'excrescences on llm action. Again, 
the music has usually no special fitness for anj' p.irtieuliiv 
eri.si8 or passage ; the composer’s aim being, to produce music 
that will stand of itself, and bear translation to tbo salon or 
concert-room. Many such pieces, therefore, especially those 
of volumiiiosB writers, might be transposed from opera to 
opera with little loss of effect. These arc the crying sins of 
opera in its present shape, which is, indeed, not opera at all, 
but only a spurious kind of medley, whicli people, from 
custom, are willing to accept as such. 

lu this shipwreck, as it were, of true prinetples, the new 
teacher comes forward with his ^ojet, which is for the most 
pact simple enough, though mixed with many extravagan¬ 
cies. Ho would have the story and inusie linked insepar¬ 
ably togellicr, the one to grow out of the other, 'fherefore, 
should the composer choose Ids libretto with exceeding care, 
and not sot to work in true jounioymaii fashion upon the 
first presented, to him, and so proceed lo spin airs, trios, 
ciiornses, and the rest of it. Better still if he can write a 
drama for himself, and let music and poesy rush forth toge- 
tlicr at the same moment from the ono brain: for tliero,is 
poesy in music, and music in ptKisjq and tho soul that is 
teeming with bright images and celestial faiicios may find 
its expression in the one full as well as in tho other. Tlie 
maestro is i>oe,t with as iiiucU justice as his brother, who is, 
as it were, titulqrly so now. Lot liim, then, seek out soiuc- 
thiiig fresh and original, something that has touched his 
own licnrt and filled him with_ cntlnisiasui, and not shnClo 
together again the old ingreiients. For hitherto wdiat 
have been the. eloinonts of every opera, save tlieso three— 
the donna, tho lover, and a thij-d party takuig tlio shape, ns 
wanted, of Husband, rival,, or cruel parent, who may be, 
therefore, justly styled the Impediment^ What has been 
the course of all such drama hut either tire gradual iloigne- 
ment of donna and lover through the agency of the Impedi-, 
ment, he standing over them at the close in true Nomesis- 
ahtqrj, or else their final and happy rapprochement, #lth 
utter confuskm of the Impediment ? So it comes, ovelhind 
over again. 

Further, must all superfluous alias and footlight edba- 
lettas be rutidcssly lopped away: for what have such to 
do with the action, or how jan they help it forward ? All 
this music-speech-must have its duty, and express some¬ 
thing. And who will gainsay the prophet thus far? But 
after this, he drops into subtle SpecuIStiotis too paradoxical 
/or general acceptance. For he would-have it that music 
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is but a step beyond language, that it is but language sub- 
Imiatod; that ideas, things, in short, all manner of thought, 
may be conveyed by musical tones. All this is striven to 
be established by ttiking analogies from the musical charac¬ 
ter of the five vowels; from the ictus, or beat, in poetry; 
from gesture, a musical accompaniment as it were of speech; 
from emphasis, common aliko to prose-speech and muaic- 
pliraao. With such devices does he try to bridge over the 
broad gulf—fruitlessly it would seem. 

Still it must bo conceded, that fur the more broadly- 
marked passions music is fully adequate as a means of ex¬ 
pression. Joy, triumph,, rage, horror, grief, devotion, may 
be thus directly conveyed; whilst others less tangible may 
be faintly shadowed farth through the same raedivm. With 
such for its subject-matter, music, though conveying nothing 
of itself, still has the effect of bringing the iliind into conge¬ 
nial frame, into suitable tone. Jt will be remembered how 
happily this idea has been caught at upon the Parisian 
hoards, where, in certain meloftraina.s, the orchestra softly 
accompanies the spoken dialogic throughoutand in a 
famous spectacle, not long sineo presented at tlw Porto 
St. Martin, “Piu'is,” wherein all the circle of cofllllcting pas¬ 
sions were illustrated in , this fashion, seemed to dimly 
shadowed forth a new ideal of opera, a revivah^f stern Hol- 
Icu'ie tragedy; perhaps wliai prophet Wagner was dfcaiiiing 
of, after all. For, from the heginiiiiig to the end, witlunit 
intermission, did soft strains float fnan tho orchestra, 
through which could bo heard the melodious accents ol^ 
the players. 

Such are a humble rover's thoughts upon this-piatter, 
together with a plain account of what he heard in the city 
of Charlemagne. 



COB.E.ESPONDENCF. 


Madam,— As I object strongly that the smaller members of 
our coiuniunity (to say nothing of the larger ones) should ho 
blown up, 01 ’ othorwi.so iiijureth by playing with a dangerous 
toy, I am con.strained to uddre.ss a word of admonition to 
yoti respecting the vulcanised indiarubher globe-balloons 
so prevalent of late. A somewhat excitive'discussion has 
been going on in tho columns of the Times newspaper re¬ 
specting them: one sot of correspondents pointing out their 
danger in no measured terms ; others denying that they arc 
dangerous; tho manufacturer, on his part, soliciting people 
to go to his pl.acc of business and sea them made. This is 
accomplished by injecting small bottles of vulcanised india- 
rubber with a gas lighter than atmospheric air. The gas 
alone, though always iiillammabic, is not explosive; but if 
it become mixed in any way with atmospheric ttir, an explo¬ 
sive mixture results, precisely analogous with tho fire-damp 
which works such destruction in coal-minos. Now it is a 
welirknowu fact, that a gas cannot be retained puite in a 
mere Inombrauoous envelope. However perfect the walls of 
sucllWnvelope may appear to bo, there are little pores, iraper- 
ceptjjlWe to the eye, through which gaseous permeation will 
t.ako place; and the curious point is, that the permeation is 
not all one way; portiojfti of the gas will come out, and por¬ 
tions of the external air will come in. When a certain por¬ 
tion of atmospheric air has entered, the toy trill be, there is 
no doubt, a Wghly dangerous tiling, cag^ble of giving rise 
to tho most fearful explosive'effoctSj ifby chance’ ignited. 

Independently of.the explosive-danger attendant upon 
these balloon-toys, there is another. No sooner has the. 


globe been punctuyed, and all tho gas escaped which it ori¬ 
ginally contained, than a child will probably try to inflate 
it by air from his lungs. This involves applying to tho 
mouth a dangerous poison. All circumstances consuleicd, 
these balloon-toys are to ho treated with tho highest degree 
of circumspection. 


To Vie ikiitora 0/ the National Jifagaainr., 

Seeikc* in your'Magazine a letter headed “An Aquarian in 
Trouble,” I bog to send you the following account. My 
brother and I last year bought a J4-iiich boll-gl.a.s8 for 3«. Otl., 
and a stand for 3s. 6<f., which we placed in tho drawing-reom 
trindow, looking north-west, and proceeded to stock it. Wo 
first placed a piece of rockwork and a few shells at the 
bottom, and then filled it with river-water to within anrinph 
of tho brim ; wo then put in our live-stock, consisting of six 
gold-fish, four minnows, and one dace, tho largest fish being 
only about four inches long ; we also put a dozen snails in.’ 
AVe next proceeded to the Surrey Canal, and with our hands 
phlled out a qpantit}' of Canadian weed, which wo made 
into two or throe bunches, and sank in the aquarium by 
tying a stone to the end of each. We then bought tliroc 
feet of gutta-percha tube for 9<i., and half u foot of .very 
suiall tube (for tho sucker), and made our iiypUdn'for tho 
Hinall sum of 10(1.; whereas if you buy a syphon-tlley will' 
charge you 2s. 0<1. for it. Now we have had tUis aqnajuum' 
in action nearly a year, and have not lost a single fish. Wo 
every other day take out h-little of the water, replacing , it 
with fresh; and regularly every Saturday take out all the 
fish, and clean the glass thoroughly.' -Though there wa.S no 
fire in the room during tho lato cold wcatlntr, tho water 
•novor once froze, the only trouble being, that tho snails 
would not do thpir duly. Now as to being adepts, you may 
guess from our ages, my brother being fifteen and 1 sovcii- 
,teen when we commenced, that we did not understand much 
about gold-fish, having never kept them before. 

' I am, &c. A.C.h. 


IMPROVED FLOAA'ER-POTS. 


Of all tho iinplenioii(.s of horliculturo, tho flower-pot has 
been least studied with a view to improvement. To bo 
fluro, the common pots arc nut inelegant, and ordinarily 
fulfil the conditions required of them ; they are, in fact, as 
acceptable as ever. Still, considering tlie variety of modes 
fhat have to be adopted in tlio culture of plants that difl'er 
widely as to habit and ooustitution, tliero ought to bo ten 
or twenty kinds of pots more Ibau there arc at present. To 
bo as brief as possible, let me call the render’s atteiitiou to a 
ncwly-iiivcnted contrivance, which will bo found of gi'cat 
service from this present moment till the end of the summer. 
It is called “ Pascall’s Patent Propagnting-Pbt,” made and 
sold by Mr. Pascall, of the AVcst-K-cnt Potteries, Chislo- 
Imrst, Kent. 

Fig. 1 ‘Represents this pot in suction. It is' in shape 
shallower than an ordinary pot; it has a rim round it to 
receive a bell-glass, a hole as iisuftl for drainagii, and the 
material is a very fine clean-looking tlay-waro that looks 
wul.l even on a drawing-room table. 

4 , The uses of this pot arc manifold. . •Suppose you liavo a 
nnml'tor of plants fAnn which you wish to take cuttings; 
you throw ,in to the. pot a handful of crocks for drainage; 
then fill up with light soil in which there is a large propor¬ 
tion of silvei’-sand iniiiglud; press all fii-m/'watcr freely, and 
leave, to settle. The cuttings are then' taken off; firm, 
woody, weli ripened, short joints being usually the best. 
The ieave.s ore trimmed off neatly; with the exception of 
two or throe near the leadyig Imd, and the cuttings are put 
in all round the pot, every one of them touching the inner 
edge of tho pot next tho surrounding rim. A little silver- 
sand is tlien strewed all round the rini, and a bell-glitsB to 
fit is pressed down into tlio^Sond; ahd from that moment ton 
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to one if you’need touch them ' 

again till they are rooted. 

Now this cannot be done with y.. 
any ordinary pot; for the 
gi'oat secret , in striking put- 

tings is, to hare £hem touch- f) SHBti 

in^ the pot ingidej where they ^SUBmu 

root in half .tjhe'^time they M\' I 
would do if placed towards |l! i'! ''Ij|| 
the centre; and if a bell-glass 1 i.: H 'hr 
be pressed into the would in a | 'j.. i iJ •>' 

common pot, it is of course |.'j p/;' (fi 

impossible to have the out- f fA flli 

tings touching the pot itself. ^ pHBHwL w m' 

So far, those pots are of great /|A 

value for striking cuttings of * 1' '''^ 1* )■ 

all kinds of clidce plants,— t ^ 

heaths, fuchsias, calceolarias, 
pelargoniums, pansies ; in fact, '■ 

almost every thing that comes ~ MKK° 

from cuttings. In syringing, Vi ' 

whatever superHuous moist- \\ i|H| 

ure may be givop'willrise and n |j|H|p 

condense on the glass, and will |||||j|||UB 

trickle down away from thn - RfW’iPK 

cuttings into the groove, and j , 

so cscapp^altogether. 

Besides-their use‘in-this way, those pots aro a sort of ex- 
tem^raneons Wardian Cases (fi'g. 2^, iti which the most deli¬ 
cate ferns, such as Myrncncphi/Uums, Trichmnanes, and others 
that cannot he grown except in a*closOjjpioist air, may be 
brought.to- fine perfection. Used in this way, they form 
admirable window ornaments; and ns they are made in. 
sizes from four to twelve inches, the choice of plants for 
thorn may bo extensive. Dionaa muscipula is a charming 
thing for the window, grown in one of these potsjnndcr a bolT 
glass; sois OephaUitvs'fol^.ularit, the Neiy Holland Pj^cheS 
Plant, which succeeds Jumirably in a compost spent, 
chopped mosS; and broken flewer-pots; the glass "over it 
being wiped dry,' aifd. a ♦ittlp air '^iven daily. ISclioato 
ferns rainy be'sa|piwn ; and if the pots arc? surfaced fSund 
tbe forn^ with Jjyiopodiuma, and a little given oocasion- 
ally, a very jpretty collection mav be madc^Jbr a mosf 
Irifl^Oiltlay. 


who grow flowers' for oxhi- 

c*' 9 Anothet improvement is, a 

Jy2. pot,made to stand, on feet^ or 
r^br the sides of the po^are 
‘ iA . continued idsput an indi bo- 
botfem; so as to form 
r ^ divided 

into segments to allow tlie 
^ • ' Water to escape (fig. 6).' It 

All*!' f noticed that if pots 

I stand on a flat surface a ccin-. 

if I sidcrablo quantity of water is 

f JLai—JMS&iAii h tojodge beneath'them, 
aC'*'! 1 \ -W^ po tliai whep, lifted'wo find' 

' i%i ? “ Jh^l^pool. Now there is 

nothing mote destrootive to 
• plahts in pots than Water • 
slagnatinga'foutthem.'llVefl 

..Wmoislurp-loyrng ferns will not 

W ^'.stanS'lt; so tfflat, however we 

\ may drench, the plants, there 

1 * iUi aiaple drainage to 

carry away what is not ab- 
ylMlL jBi^ sqfbcd' by the foliage and 

'Sl'v f tlio goip nyj these pots on 

feet aro just tl&r things to 
do it nc.itly. Any pottery ivoiild turn out pots'of this 
kind to order. ' 

in gi'cat nged of ornamental pots for suspension ; 
and we also want a pot made expresslJT'fOr the growth of 
aquatics. Since ladies ai'e partial to ornamental pots, I 
must hero caution them against using any kind'of porcelairi 
or hard material, except as mere ornaments. A choice plant 
in a common porous pot maybe dropped into an ornamental 
•npt, and a little moist moss tucked in between the two, and 
({() well; but if potted into any painted, varnished, egr 'glazed 
receptacle, ft will speedily perish through non-admission of 
air Iff the roots. Some ornamental pots aro of porous ma¬ 
terial, and then they may do for the actual growth of plants; 
othorv/iso let the plant remain in a common pot, and find 
an ornamental one large enough to receive it. 
r To grow acjnatic or amphibious plants in pots is a very 


trifljfig'Oiltlay. , ‘ , simple affair. Take two pots, one of a size to fit loosely 

Apether ini^ention of Mr. Pasfall’s is the Sea-kale Pot, within the other. Into the drainage-hole of the largest in- 
(fig. U), which is used for forcing and blanching sea-kale, rhu- sert a cork, and with a sharp knife out off the fcork outside 
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barb, or lyiy of.thaTsalads which require to bejalahched. The 
Sca-kaloyot is made onthp plan of tHfc Prqpagating-Pot, but 

.■.^94'.<9999 #99 _fxl. _1.-11 *-_ ^ _•al. 


flush with the bottom of the pot, which will enable it to 
stand firmly. Then fill the sihallor pot ■with the proper soil, 


instead of-djeing covered with a glass-boll, ft is covered ■v^th —chopped moss and peat is generally the best for'aquatics; 


an opaque pot,-which secures perfect darkness to the plants, sow the seeds, or insert the plants into the soil, and then 
This pot measures eleven inches in height, and thirteen drop the small pot into the larger one, and fill the spape be- 
inches across, from the opposite edges of tjie groove. If not tween them with mossl ■ You can pow give any. amount of 
wanted for sea-kale, a quantity of strong rbots of the com- water you please, either to keep the sw modebatply moist, 
mon dandejion might be potted infj^tnein, in leaf-mould and or to preserve the plant constantly in apool. In,mis -way 
sand, dnd the darkening cover put op. If placed in a warm 1 raised a number ofplants of Alisma^ku^e^, of whiolt I 
cupboard, or plunged in a gontle jiotbod, the leaves would distributed seed last autumn. I sowed the Seed iu pots so , 
posh quickly, and grow to a l(»gth of eight orton inches, preparsd, and sot, them ip a Waltonhtn case till the plants 
beautifully .blanched, and forming file most delicate spring liad tiffo leaves a-piooej'.then hardened them' off, pitted 
salad that can.be eaten. TKis is the salad sold ab Covent them singly in the some way; and now I have a siw of 
Garden under the homo of “Iferbe de Capufehin,”%nd a strong specimens for the aquarium. Thalia detMm&al- 
famous thingfSt is both horo.anlRn Paris. _ lieneria tpiralu, MyoaotU paluatrit, orMarsh FocgqbSmot, 

Ixmg ago, 8ipJo^ph«J?p^dn, ii^ho Mqpazine of Botany, Water-soldier, and many othenphoiae aquatics, may be git)wn 
suggested that'rthe gw^n^of might be improved in tho|jame way. 

by having, insiqad 15f a iiu|pber of holes Tlie suburban potteries are by no moans up to the mark 

pierced all-over fhpiWgttwlf i^atafiwbe reiqembcrod that in the manufacture of garden-pots. At Kew Gardens the 
we not only Vpqnta^ikl^srii^^jW^n^r^ouB moisture, but choicest plants are in .pots that come two hundred',^es. 


nc nKfx. luuiomrw, uuu uhui«oi« piarus are in .potfi tiiat como two Jiun<lred^i|^68| 

to allow air to ijir(nJfete^aibBgBtji(||i^r<^ta of plants; Jibough Kew is surrounded by potteries.* In fact, W^e 

want 6f air is o11i%,ta nAiolMllitmjr fo the plants as being pot- want large poilijpto hold superb Bpe(|men.plauts, the W^qn- 
bound or waVer-logget# Now’ an^ one may*, .make an im- super-Mare pots are-at present t^e only ones that arefo m 
proved ventilajin^pipt out of, a copimen garden-pot by' trusted;-and I advise those who have plants they pri'A to 
inverting orer the hole, in the bottom a szoall thumb-pot, pay the extra ospen^ of carriage, as they do at Kew, rather 
so ad to fiwA a hoUo^ 'conC -immediately'under the.rCOt than risk plants of large growth in pots that may fall to 
the plan^,, (Soi- fig.'A),. Many florists adopt, this pjaa in 'pieces asioon as they are filled with roots, 
potting, and it is mide.a hit of a secret of. "by some .Sbiblev Hibbbbd. 
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THE KOMAIC DAILADS.—No. III. 

By PBOFRSSOB BLACKIE. 

We gliall conclude our gliort gelaction of voices from the 
living Greek jjeople by some ballads of a miscellaneous 
description. 

Those who have road Dr. Finlay’s classical works on the 
history of Christian and medieval Greece will have brought 
with them a strong impi’ession of the completeness with 
which all heathen reminiscences have been swept away 
from the tablets of the national memory. In the popular 
literature of the Teutonic nations many characteristic ele¬ 
ments of the old mythology remained; and, being incorpo¬ 
rated with Ciiristian doctrine and gcutuiient, formed that 
motley toxturc of which wo still have so many quaint and 
significant SEamples in the VoUes-hilrker, or chap-books of 
the Germans. But in the Homaic ballads the heathen olo- 
ment is almost null; and if there arc certain customs and 
usages among the modern Greeks manifestly derived by 
direct descent from the classical times (as in the case of the 
well-known xeKiSovia-fia, or swallow-song, sung to welcome 
the spring), these have m.aintained their ground more from 
the deep human feeling out of which they spring than from 
any thing chiwacteristically Hellenic that they preserve. 
Almost the single reference to the classical mythology that 
the modern popular songs contain is in the person of Charon, 
the grim old ferryman, with “ terrible squalor" and “ ferru¬ 
ginous boat,” whom we all know from Virgil. This personage 
appears in the Romaic ballads as the impersonated god of 
death, performing the same functions as the grinning figure 
with scythe and sand-glass so often exhibited on the tomb¬ 
stones even of those extreme Protestants who are most 
afraid of the worship of images. Take the following spcci- 

THE BHEFHEBD AED OHABON. 

A brisk young man came o’er the hills, with light and lively 
tread; , 

1 Its hair was curled, his fee was nicely slanted on his head. 

(Tirn Charon saw with jealous eye from a lofty mountain hare, 
Then to the n.arrow pass eame down, and waited for him there. 
“ Young man, young man, whence eomost thou, and whither 
dost thou go ?” 

“ From pasturing my sheop T como, and to my home I go; 

I go to fetch a loaf of bread, then backward wend my way.” 

“ And me, young man, the Lord hath sent to fetch thy soul 
this day.” 

“ 0, Charon, Charon, let me live ! this prayer I pray to thee; 

A young and lovely wife is mine, a widow sho may not bo. 

If she with lightsome step shall walk, they'll sdy the widow’s 
naughty; 

If slow and soberly she go, they’ll say she’s proud and haughty. 
A troop of children dear is mine, orphan’d they may not be 1” 
But stiffly, stiffly Charon stood, no ruth was in his e’e. 

“ Charon, sith thou hast will’d it so, and wilt not let me go, 
We'll wrestle here till I shall win, or thou shalt lay mo low • 
Then, Charon, if thou conquer mo, my soul is in tby hand ; 

But, Charon, if 1 conquer thee, I'm free from thy demand.” 
From mom till afternoon they fought, with mickle sweat and 
pain, 

But at voaper-boll the youth was down, and never rose again. 

There is a tone of strange familiarity about this en¬ 
counter with the general enemy that recals to our mind a 
rude sculpture in a Scottish churchyard, described in 6'ne of 
his graphic pulpltdisoourses by Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, 
ill which the deceased person is represented as shaking hands 
with the grim king of terrors, whoso broken dart is lying 
on the ground beside a skull. Eoligion had turned defeat 
into a triumph j and the mortal, now clothed with immor¬ 
tality, was exchanging a friendly greeting with the last and 
greatest enemy of man as with a familiar friend. 

The Greeks have always been great sailors, from Phormio 
down to Miaulis ; they have never wanted great sea-captains 
of whom it would have been an honour to any Pindar of 
the people to sing the praises., It woyild be strange indeed 
if we did not find some traces of this sea-lifd ip the popular 
songs! but there is nia]ufs8t}y--by wlMt dhuiSe were vain 


t* inquire--a want of the British vigour and lustiness in 
the Romaic associations with the sea. There is not a single 
echo of Dibdin in our whole collection. On the contrary, 
the few searballads that we have are of a decidedly pathetic 
character, and look upon the mass of briny waters only as 
the great divider of family bonds, and the destroyer of mater¬ 
nal hopes. Witness the following: 

THE SAmOB. 

Hast thou a daughter fit to wed, then obooie, to wed thy daugh¬ 
ter 

ploughs the water. 

Htu'd is his life and full of toil that risks the briny billow; 

Upon a eaplass crust he'dinas; ho sleeps without a pillow, 
when in the dark forecastle sick he lies, and sharp pains rend 
him, 

No mother sits his hammock near, no loving wife may tend him. 
Sister and brother both are far, no soul is hear to love him.^ 
Only the captain and the mate with angry words reprove him: 
“Como, rouse thee, rouse thee, lazy Mon, 'tis now no time for 
lying! 

Come, count the' hours, and shew thy skill; thp harbour we are 
nighing." 

“ 'Y'o bid me rise, but 1 am sick, ay, sick and near to dying. • 
Como, raise mo up, that I may rest upon my elbow lightly, 

And take throe towels cool, and bind them round my temples 
tightly ; 

And round my head this kerchief, wovo by one that loves mo 
dearly ; 

Then spread this luckless chart of mine. The oourse I’ll tell you 
cleiarly: 

This mountain, stretching here and there, whore sablo storms 
assailing— . 

Assault the peak, and long white mists around its base are trail¬ 
ing,— 

Horo land; the harbour there is deep; to the larboard throw 
ymir cable. 

And cast your anchor to the south, the ground is sure and (ta¬ 
ble. 

I pray thee, captain, and sir mate, for Christian Icrro, I pray 
thee, 

Not in the church my body lay, nor in the cloister lay mo ; 

But on the rim of the pebbly shore, and whore the waves are 
boating, 

That when my comrades pass I niay be near to catch their 
greeting. 

Farowoll, farewell, my comrades bravo, that with mo late and 
early . * * 

Oft raised the dear familiar shout, ' Yo-ho, boys, yo-ho yarely!’ ” 
Ho spake, and closed his swimming eyes, and saw the day no 
more. 

In a yet more melancholy strain is the following:- 
THE UOTBEU’S LAltENT. 

Whoso would bear the dark lament, and the dismal cry of the 
mourner, 

To Moron's cities let him go, and list at each street-oomer. 
There weeps the mother for the son, and the son for the mother 
is wooping; 

They sit and look out on the shore, their watch.at the window 

Like p^ri^ge* they droop their heads, like ducks their feathers 
tearing, 

And sable ns the raven’s wing is the robe that they are wearing. 
They sit and watch the light-wing’d barks that travel o’er tlio 
soa. 

“Ye mighty ships and little boats that travel o’er the sen, 

Say, have ye seen Joannes mine, the eon that's dear to me!” 

“ And if I saw Joannes thine, how should I know ’twas ho ? 

Give me a sure and certain sign, I’ll tell the truth to thoo.’ 

“A tall and slender youth was ho, and tall ns a cypress-tree ; 
Ho on his finger wore a ring, with a jewel flue ond foir, 

But his finger shone more fiiir and fine than did that jewel rare,' 
Just now on Barbary’s sandy shore we saw thy dear son lying, 
White birds did eat his flesh, ond sable birds were round him 

One oniy*^ird, a kindly bird, to eat his flesh was shy; 

Then spake he to that kindly bird, with parohhdllps and dry: 
'Peck, pretty bird, the shoulder-blade of a strong and valiant 
man, ja 

‘‘Twill jfive thy wings an ell of growth, ’twill give thy nails a 
span; 

Then will I write upon thy wings three letters; to my mother 
The first shall be with woeful newt, to my sister dear the other; 
The third, the last, to, that dear maid whom in my heart Iksqi; 
And when my mother dear shall read, my sister dear riiallweep; 
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And when my lister reads, the maid that in my heart I’m keep¬ 
ing 

Shall weep; and when she reads, the world diall echo round 
with weeping.’ ” 

We would direct attention in this ballad to “the slender¬ 
ness" of the. young sailor as being one of the most striking 
characteristics of the present race of Greeks. Not unfro- 
quently, indeed, this national light elegance of form becomes 
a deformity, when conceited young gentlemen in the metro¬ 
polis lace themselves tight about the waist (like some of 
our military bucks), the wasp-like tenuity of which is made 
more obvious by the contrast which the flaunting breadth 
of the many.folded white kilt presents. But when not 
pushed by artifleial means into caricature, there can be no 
doubt that the slenderness of the Greek figure, as contrasted 
with what we are accustomed to see in this boof-oating 
country, is not at all unmanly; since it is a necessary ac¬ 
companiment of that wonderful litheness and flexibility, 
both in mind and body, which has always been a promi¬ 
nent characteristic of the Greek race. A poetic preacher 
of some notoriety, now dead, said that there was something 
“ elephantine" about the Scotch. In the same style of na¬ 
tional portrait-painting, we may say that there is something 
serpentine about the Greeks. * 

The following ballad exhibits what is no doubt a picture, 
taken from the life, of one of those tragic encounters that 
arise out of the brigand-lifo to which the Greeks have been 
so long accustomed. 


THE BHOTHXBB. 


A merohant-man came down the hill, a goodly man to seo; 

A goodly trmn he had with him, twice twelve strong mules and 
three. 

Kight in the middle of the road, stout robbers mot him there. 
And seized his paules, and to unload his wallets they prepare. 
“O spare my soroly-burdeuod mules, good sirs, I you implore; 
With loading and reloading them so oft my breast is sore." 

The captain of the band was wroth, and thus ho stands and says: 
“ Thou dog, thou harlot’s whelp! Mark this, not for his life he 


prays, 

Not for himself, but for the mules he loves so tenderly. 

Come, strike like men, my gallant boysthe captain ho did 
cry; 

“That where he gets the blow from you, the craven there may 
lie!’’ . 


The robbers they did pity him, when they his mottlo saw ; 

The captain like a lion rushed that comes with hungry maw, 

kis dagger in his side. The merchant bleeding lios. 
And from a burden'd Dreast he sobs, and sobbing, thus ho cries: 

” either mine, 0 mother, where art thou to weep for mo 1" 

“ jpo is thy mother, merohant-man 'I To her Til write for thee." 
“My mother she from Arta came, my sire’s in Cretan land. 

My eldest brother left his home, and joined a robber-band." 

^0 wptoin ti'embled. In his arms lie bore the bleeding man 
To where theb^nlng ^goons were, and thus to speak began : 

Full many a sinking life ye saved when grisly Death was near: 
This pliant youth save with your skill; it is my brother dear.” 

F ull many a sinking life we saved of wounded human kind, 
nut such a gaping wound as this no skill of man jnay bind.” 

The brother to the brother spake, with fainting speech and low, 
mules, dear brother mine, and to my father go.” I 
13 ow (mn I to my fethor go, and say to my sonless mother. 

The marter of these mules I slew, and Ihe slain man was my 
brothert" ' 


The following serenade from Thossalonica (now called 
Saloniki) is simple and pretty. 


BEBENACE. 

At Saloniki’s gate there sat 
A manly muA and fair. 

And nioely trimmed his curling hair. 

A tambour m his hand he held, 

And as the tuneihl numbers stvelled, 

’Twas thus he sung and said: 

“Thou golden window o’er my head. 

Thou lattice trim and neat, 

Gto tell thy mistress coy and sweet 
To steal a glanoe into the street, 

That her dark ^es and mine may ttieet. 

No dragon am I on her to lup: 

No wolf to eat her up." 

We conclude with a piece which, for fine dashing fire 


and wild adventure, puts us in mind of Burger's famous 
ballad of “ Leonora," with the terrible chorus-burden, JTur- 
roA, die Zbdten reiten sekneU. 


THE ABSUOnON. 


As I was sitting, and ate my bread beside a marble table. 

My black steed snorted loud, my sword within its sheath was 
rattling. 

What means this soimd.l I know too well; they’re marrying to 
another. 

They pledge to him and not to thee, the fair maid whom thou 


The bridal blesring waits for him, for him the wreath is waiting. 
I’ll p, rU go to my black steeds; I went to my five and seventy. 
Of all my seventy and five black steeds, when 1 shall moimt him. 
Which to the oast, with lightning’s speed, which to the west will 
hear me! 

My black steeds knew their master’s voice, and poured a bloody 


unne; 

My mares all knew their master’s voice, and oast their foals for 
sorrow. 

One stood there was, one old black steed, with forty wounds 
scarr’d over: 

“I’m old,” quoth he, “and gaunt to see, and my limbs ore stiff 
for racing; 

But for tho love I bear thy love I’ll stretoh my limbs in racing. 

She in her rounded apron spread the daily com that fed mo; 

She in her white and hollow hand hold water for my drinking.’’ 

Swiftly ho saddles his good black steed, and swiftly away ho 
rideth. 

“Now, master, bind around thy head three ells and four of 
linen; 

Not like a dainty cavalier ride nioely on, but spur mo j 

Blse in my veins young blood may mount again, and I will cast 
thoo, 

And dash thy scatter’d brains nine ells upon tho grass around 
theo.” 

He g^ves tho whip to his good black steed; four rimes ten miles 
it rideth: 


He whips again, his good black steed rides five good miles and 
forty; 

And as he prick'd along the road, to God he pray’d in heaven, 

“ Great God, iny father may I find whore he his vinos is trim¬ 
ming 1” 

He like a Christian prayed the prayer, and like a saint was an¬ 
swered ; 

And found his father dear forthwith, where he his vines was 
trimming. 

“God bless thee, honest graybeardi say, whose vineyard art 
thou trimming T’ 

"Wo worth the day, it is my son’s, my evil-starred Joannes 1 

This day they’ve ta'on tho maid ho loved to give her to another; 

'The bridal blessing and the wreath are wairing for another." 

“ Now toll me, toll mo, shall I come in time for the bridal ban¬ 
quet!” 

“Tho wightoA steed that thou canst ride will bring thee to the 
banquet ; 

A steed that’s not so wight will bring his rider to the blessing.” 

He pvea his whip to the good black steed, and forty miles it 
bears him; 

He whips again, lus good black steed rides five good miles and 
forty; 

And as he pricked along the road to God he prayed in heaven: 

" God grant my mother I may find where she the garden wa¬ 
ters !’’ » 

He like a Christian pray’d the prayer, and like a saint was an¬ 
swer’d. 

“ God save thee, dame t and who is he whose garden thou art 
wate^g?” 

“Wo worth the day, it is my son’s, my evil-storr’d Joannes! 

This day they've ta an the maid he loves to give her to another; 

Another waits the bridal wreath, aTinf.liftr takes the blessinjg.” 

“Now tell me, tell me, shall I oome in time fi>r the bridai ban¬ 
quet !” 

“ The wighteat steed that thou canst ride shall bring thee to the 
banquet; 

A Bto^ that’s not so wight, well •purr’d, efaaU faring thee to the 
blessing.” 

He ^^I^whip to the good black eteed, and forty miles it 

He whips again, his good blaok steed rides five good mllM and 
forty. 

The block steed neigh’d: the virgin knew what knight was oome 
to wve her. 

“Hy bridO’ my Mde, bs^ who is he that tides so quick to greet 

“It is my eld^ brother brave, my btidal gift he brings mo." 
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•It’tH thy biothsr, crown tbe cup, and let him here be wel¬ 
come : 

If 'tie tl^ lorer, I will drown hie light of dev In darkneeB.” 

"It ia my brother, well I wot; my bridal gUt.he beareth.” 

She went and took a golden onp, and crown’d it for hie weloome. 
"Stand on m^ right, fair maid, and with thy left the wine be 

The ^aok ^teed knelt iipon the ground, and on hie- back she 
mounted; 

Then off they ride like winged winda! the Turks their gone are 
seising. 

The fleet black steed they saw no more, and scarce the dust bo- 
• hind him: 

The Turk that had the wightest steed, ho saw the dust behind 
them; 

The Turk whose steed was not sb wight nor dust nor horse dis- 
• covered. 

Such are a few of those wild wood-notes from a neglected 
and half-barbarous people which still inspire with living 
breath and harmony tho language which more than two 
thousand years ago served as an organ for tho cosmical specu¬ 
lations of Pluto and tho patriotic protests of Demosthenes. 
If they are not remarkably original and brilliant, they aro 
at least sure indications of tho existence of a vigorous, 
healthy, and unsophistieated peasantry, of which a groat 
nation may yet be made by a real king of men” and “ shep¬ 
herd of the people,” when ho appears. Sir Arehibald Alison 
is undoubtedly very far wrong when he talks of a restora¬ 
tion of the Byzantine empire as a thing to be dreamt of in 
the present generation; but the Bomaio Ballads are living 
signals of hope, hung out by a people whose persistent vi¬ 
tality is evidently eapable of many a remote and unlooked- 
for metamorphosis. Who knows to whom St. Sophia may 
belong in the year of graco one thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine ? 


NOBODY'S DOG. 

Hr ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


close at my heels. Dear, dear] Well; after my philan-. 
thropic (or rather philocynic) theory about reduced dugs, I 
could not with any grace dismiss this canine waif until 1 
had made some endeavour to mitigate his distresses. Tho 
brute seemed to start up to put mo to the proof. Seeing, 
with the quick perception of his nature, that I was softened 
towards him, ho approached nearer, and once more appealed 
to me with doleful looks. 

“ Poor dog!” said I; ” you are doubtless hungry, as well 
as weary and cold. Come, I will do my duty towards you 
as a Christian, and give you something to eat. And with 
that I led the way into a tavern, the dog following. 

“Now, nobody’s,dog, what will you have?” 

There was quite another expression in his face now. 
The hang-dog look had vanished in an instant, and his eyes 
beamed with expectancy. “ What will you have, nobody’s 
dog?” Ho wagged his tail and smacked his lean chops, as 
much as to say, “ Any thing, so that you give it me quickly.” 
I tossed him half of a biscuit, which he bolted at a gulp. 
Another disappeared in the same way; but the eager hun¬ 
gry eye was still watehing tho motion of my hand. “ More” 
was written there as plainly as “ No Smoking allowed in 
this compartment” wag written upon the partition which 
kept the scenlf of our refection select. More he had; but 
never so much as a wink did that dog allow to obscure the 
watehfulncss of that eager eye of his, until ho hod bolted 
four biscuits. 

“Come, now, I think j’ou will do, nobody’s dog;” and 
going out into the street, I endeavoured, by flourishing my 
umbrella in a threatening manner, and otherwise cobduct- 
ing myself objectively, to make it understood by that dog 
that I conceived I had done my duty by him, and was re¬ 
solved to bo troubled no more. The dog retreated hastily, 
and seizing the favourable moment, I turned a comer and 
ran away. On reaching home, I found a comfortable fire 
ill my room, and the faithful Mrs. Brown, my housekeeper, 
preparing supper. 


It was on a cold, dark, foggy night in November, as I was 
trudging homewards, encumbered by a fearful amount of 
great-coat, goloshes, and umbrella, that I was accosted by a 
large white dog. After some time, I perceived that he was 
looking up in my face, as if wishing to attract my attention. 

“ Pray, whoso dog are you ?” I inquired. 

The poor brute looked up at me with a pitiful expression, 
and I read my answer in his heavy, beseeching eye : 

“ Alas, sir, I am nobody’s dog.” 

“ Poor brute 1” I exclaimed, " I pity you, and would take 
you homo, and give you supper and a dry bed in tho cellar, 
if I dared; but I have a cross old housekeeper who hates 
your species, and whom even the footprint of one of your 
race on the door-step driveth to tho verge of madness. Go 
along, sir!” 

Tho dog took a backward jump, and retreated precipi¬ 
tately. • 

I soon fell into one of those musing moods which a walk 
through quiet and deserted streets rarely fails to beget in*] 
the least thoughtful minds. I gave way to thinking, and 
my thoughts were of dogs. There was no workhouse for 
dogs, as there was for Christians, and even pagans. If a 
dog lost his master, or was drowned, or fell into decay, what 
was he tb do ? He could not garotte a baker in the street; 
he could not swindle shareholders, or ohalk a mackerel on 
the pavement; he imuld not write begging letters, or ad¬ 
vertise his distress in the papers; nor could ho go to his 
fellow-dogs, and appeal to them with any hope of success. 
What could ho do? He might possibly be able to rob a 
butcher’s shop of a steak, but even then every thing would 
be against his getting clear off with his prize. Clearly the 
case of dogs in reduced circumstances was a very hard one, 
and something ought to be done for them. I w:as just think¬ 
ing what that something should be, when I became sensible 
of a pattering sound on tho pavement behind be; and on 
turning round, behold there was my white four-footed friend 


“ I have been bothered by a dog following me, Mrs. 
Brown.” 

“ 0, drat all dogs, I say,” replied Mrs. Brown tartly. 

“ I really thought ho would have followed mo home, and 
insisted on my taking him in.” 

“ Then it’s lucky he didn’t,” said Mrs. Brown, flourishing 
tho poker a little. “ I hate dogs.” 

****** 

I had disposed of my supper, and had smoked my cigar 
down to tho stump, when I was startled by a noise at tho 
street-door, as of some one trying the look. Presently the 
noise was repeated; and this time it squnded, I thought, 
like the noise of a saw. At that time of night, in a suburban 
neighbourhood, it was natural to think of burglars. I armed 
myself with the poker, and erept quietly out into the passage. 
“Who’s there?” I called. No answer. Presently the scratch¬ 
ing was resumed. “Who’s thqre?” I called again. This 
time there was an answer, and it came through below tho 
door in the shape of a low whine. A suspicion of the truth 
instantly flashed across me, and I at once undid the chain 
and opened the door; and there, on tho door-step, covered 
with mud, dripping with wet, and shivering with the cold, 
stood, or rather crouched, that big, white, vagabond dog, 
whom I had congratulated myself on having got rid of for 
ever. 

“ What do you want now, you exorbitant, ungratefol, 
insatiable dog?” Ho whined and shivered pitifully, as if 
to remind mo of the relentless rain and biting cold. 

“ Well; come in, you tiresome brute; it is a cruel night 
to be sure, and* you appear to have had enough of it.” I 
took that dog in, I wiped- his feet for him on the mat, 
lodged him on some straw in the coal-cellar, and retired to 
rest with a sense of having done my dpty that day, if ever 
I had in my life. I have heard that well-doing conduces to 
all kinds of happiness, even to sound sleep and pleasuit 
dreams. I ought, then, to have slept well that night, and 
I believe I did; but whether I enjoyed pleasant dreams' or 
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not, I cannot say; but I do know that I was awoke next 
niorning by a fearful row in the house. Bang, bang->-get 
out—hi—bang, bang—got out—^bang—yelp! I thought of 
the dog; and rushing to the door of nay room, I discovered 
the good Mrs. Brown on tho landing charging my protege 
in a most savage and deadly manner. 

“ What’s tho matter, Mrs. Brown? what’s tho matter?” 
I shouted. 

" A great, big, ugly, white dog, has got into tho house,” 
cried the agonised lady; “ and he’s been and left his marks 
all along the passage.” (Bang—yelp I) 

“Don’t hurt him, Mrs. Brown; don’t hurt him. /let 
him in; it’s my fault.” (Bang—yelp!) 

Being now dressed, I hurried to the rescue of the inno¬ 
cent animal, upon whoso devoted head Mrs. Brown’s stair- 
broom was evidently taking lethal effect; but I could achieve 
little for tho poor brute beyond a respite from the persecu¬ 
tion of the hrooni. Mrs. Brown couldn’t abide tfogs; and 
with a declaration to that effect, she retired to the regions 
below. 

I took nobody’s dog with me into the parlour, designing, 
if possible, to awaken in his mind a sense, of the trying posi¬ 
tion in which his importunate conduct had placed me; but 
while revolving whether instant elimination, enforced by 
kicks, would not he at once the most impressive and effec¬ 
tual mode of making myself understood, the faithful, but in 
thi.s instance impetuous, Mrs. Brown, hurst into the room 
in a state of great excitement, and cried, 

“ There 1 there’s your protiggy 1” In each hand Mrs. 
Browli extended a plate. On one reposed a roll of butter, 
on the other a bloater. Tho butter showed marks of teeth, 
and had a decided appearance of having been licked; the 
bloater was gnawed and mangled beyond even inatern;il 
recognition. There was an awful paii.se; and to a third 
party, I fancy the tableau presented at that moment would 
have been highly imposing. There stood Mr.s. Brown in¬ 
dignant and accusatory ; there sal I, overwhelmed, aston¬ 
ished, hurt; and there sat tho vagabond dog, crouching on 
his liaunelies under my glance, with a look that unmis¬ 
takably proclaimed him guilty. 

“ And look here,” cried Mrs. Brown, turning to another 
clause in the indictment,—“ look at the marks of his feet all 
along tho passage and down tho stairs.” 

“Well, Mv.s. Brown, what am I to do with him?” 

“Drown him,” Mrs. Brown said; and she said it from 
the bottom of her heart. 

" O, Mrs. Brown, that would he cruel. No; I could not 
drown him; hut I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll take him 
out and lose him.” 

“Ah, well,” said Mrs. Brown tartly; “you’ll lose that 
dog, or lose mo, Mr. John—there!” 

Did Mrs. Brown, niygood, faithful, attached Mrs. Brown, 
contemplate giving me warning? The bare thought of such 
a thing armed me with resolution. I put on my hat and 
coat, and left the house, whistling the dog after mo. Whither 
should I go? To what terra ineognita should I bend my 
stops? In fact, how should I contrive to lose this trouble¬ 
some dog ? 

I decided to be guided by fate, and set out, the dog fol¬ 
lowing at iuy heels, apparently perfectly unconscious of my 
design against him. Ho trotted now before mo, now behind 
me, looked up at me, wagged his tail, and occasionally 
stopped to say a word or two to other dogs; probably to 
inform them that he had found a master who had plenty of 
bloaters and butter in his cupboard, and that consequently 
he was now all right. Little did he think that the end and 
object of all his master's evolutions at that moment; his 
^ darting down hy-strcets and through the mazes of mews," 
liis sudden disappearances round comers and down alleys, 
his rushing in at the front-doors of shops and stealing out 
at the back doors, his getting behind hoardings and into 
sly enclosures,—^little did that unsuspecting dog conceive 
that all this was the desperate execution of a deeply-laid 
plan for losing him, and throwing him once more upon the 


eniel, rainy, foggy, sloppy, victualless, and bedless world, 
a masterless, houseless, hungry, mendicant, vagrant dog. 
But for some time my host and most desperate efforts were 
as vain and fruitless as if he had known my intent, and 
been watching every move to defeat it. At length, in tho 
remote .and unexplored regions of Islington a favourable 
op])ortunity presented itself. 1 seized it; and while tho 
dog was engaged in a long and earnest confabulation with 
another dog, I jumped in at tho open door of an omnibus, 
and the next instant was driven off. After a prudent in¬ 
terval, I ventured to peep out from behind the panel, huf 
no dog could I see. I had eluded him at last; well, thank 
goodness 1 

I got out at the Dank, with the intention of proeeedjjig 
onward by another oiunihus. As tho conductor tendered 
mo sixpence in change, he said, “Is this your dog, sir?” 

As I live, there was the dog again at my hcclH, wagging 
his tail and stretching his jaws as much as lo say, "Am J 
not a clever faithful dog now, to discover my good master 
and follow him so far, and never once lose sight of him?” 
How was I to kick the brute, or strike him, with that inno¬ 
cent look of self satisfaction in his face? I could not do it. 
Still I was resolved to commit the negative cruelty of losing 
him. ITa! should I hurry to tho Thames, and pitch him in, 
take him by tho scruff of the neck and fling him from the 
bridge into the—tho rolling tide? I was neither cruel nor 
melodraniatie enough for that; and I think a sort of regret 
did pass through my mind at the time that I had not been 
horn a vill.aiii. But, alas, I had been horn a diplomatist; 
and diplomacy must be my weapon. I took a ticket at 
the steamboat pier, gave sixpence to an idler to keep back 
the dog, and rushed along the gangway to tho boat. 1 wa.s 
just in time; as I planted my foot on the deck Ihe ve.s.sel 
n.ovod off. Looking up to the shore, 1 saw the dog and (lie 
man .struggling; tho next instant, the dog broke from ihe 
m.an's grasp .and rushed to the pier. He wa.s too late. But, 
(), how sluall 1 describe the feeling of mingled pain and plea¬ 
sure which shot through my heart, as I_saw that dog Icayi 
from tho pier into tho river and bravely breast the waves to 
follow me!” 

A shout of admiration was raised from the boat and 
echoed back from tho shore. A hundred eyes were upon 
the dog. The boat, which had shot .straight across the 
stream for the puipose of turning, was now nearing the 
shore again, so that she came within a few yards of the spot 
where the dog was battling with the tide. The pas.seiigers 
now rushed in a body to the bulwarks to watch (he noble 
swimmer. No one appeared more interested in the scene 
than the captain. His attention was so absorbed by the 
dog, that he appeared to forget all about his duties. There 
ho stood on the paddle-box watching him. A sudden thought 
struck me, and I pulled tlu: captain by the skirls: 

“ Stop for him, cajitain, he is my dog.” 

“That I will,” said tho man, in a tone of enthusiasm; 
and ill an instant the order was given—“Stop'her!” 

One of the men threw out a rope with a noose at the end 
of it, and the next instant tho dog floated over it, fell into 
tho “bite” and was .dragged on dock amidst a burst of 
cheers. ’' I need not say that for the rest of that journey, my 
dog and I weie the centre of attraction, the admired of ail 
admirers. Every one had something to say to the dog, some¬ 
thing to give him. As for myself, I think every individual 
person on the boat had a word to say to me. One man, 
more enthusiastic than the rest, who had rummaged his 
pockets in vain for something to give the dog, appeared 
quite unhappy until he had invited me to have something 
to drink with him when we got on shore. 

I had forgotten Mrs. Brown, but Mrs. Brown had now 
to be faced. I could not part from the dog now. I'ho very 
thought of having conspired to lose such a noble animal had 
become a sting in my conscience. I took heart of grace, 
and resolved to face Mrs. Brown at all hazards. I had 
never been afraid of Mrs. Brown in my life, not even in my 
youthful days, when that good lady had been accustomed 



to i&Toke Boeie upon me j but on this ocoMion I am bound 
to say, that i stood on my own door-step, and knocked at 
my own door with a fluttering and misgiving heart. The 
door was opened by Mrs. Brown herself, and I entered, the 
dog following me. The good lady did not see the animal 
at first; hut as she tumud round from shutting the door 
her eye suddenly fell upon his white form in the full glare 
of the candle. I saw that she was about to demonstrate 
both by action an^ speech; but before she could utter a 
word or lift a leg I interposed. 

“Don’t speak, Mrs. Brown; not utter a word until you 
hear what 1 have to say.” I led her into the parlour, placed 
her in an arm-chair, and sat down before her. I then related 
to her the adventures of the day. 1 threw as much pathos 
into the narrative as I was master of, and worked up the 
incideuts to a climax quite dramatically I thought. Mrs. 
Brown listened to the end patiently, but betraying no emo¬ 
tion one way or other; and when I had done rose calmly, 
took up her candle, and left tlio room. When she brought 
up my dinner the dog was lying at full length on the rug; 
but Mrs. Brown's countenance was serene, and she uttered 
never a word. 

F'cir some time after his installation, the dog preserved a 
timidity of manner that gave me the idea of his being iia- 
( iir.'illy of a retiring and modest disposition; but as he became 
aeenstoincd to the place, and began to feel his slalus secure, 
this modesty and reserve rapidly wore oil’; and instead of 
crouching near me at the parlour-fire, as ho had been wont 
to do, he now ranged about the premises at will. By and by 
he began to bark when people called; and it was not long be¬ 
fore lie felt it ineuinbent upon him to conduct himself olfen- 
sivoly towards the tradespeople. He snarled at the butcher, 
barked at the greengrocer, and had several times sprung 
upon the baker so savagely, that 1 was led to suspect the man 
of bread of giving short weight. On making inquiry, I found 
that this was the ease, though 1 was disposed to think that 
I should have found it so at any time. Mrs. Brown had 
been .silent liithe.rto, but now slie must speak. She came 
ill one moriiiiig, fresh and floury from a dumpling, to s.ay 
tiiat the. (log bad got hold of the baker by the log, and was 
worrying him alive, I lia.steiied to the rescue, and found 
that this wa.s so far from being the ease, that the dog bad 
only got hold of the baker by the corduroys; but these, it 
must bo confessed, lie was treating in a manner utterly re¬ 
gardless of their expense—I moan to the baker. I rescued 
the baker, and applied the salve of half-a-erown to his cor¬ 
duroys; but on consulting with his legal adviser, the man 
returned, and insisted upon five shilliugs, which I gave to 
save “ further proceedings,” tiiough I was convinced that 
the corduroys could never, even in the full vigour of their 
prime and bad smell, have been worth half that amount. 
Mrs. Brown said nothing; but she evidently thought the 
more. I was now fain to admit that I had mistaken the 
char.acter of the dog. Ho was clearly a vicious, mischievous 
dog, a dog to beware of. So next morning I chained him 
up in the washhouse by means of a clothes-line, officiously 
and oflensivoly furnished by Mrs. Brown. I could now await 
the hutohor, the greengrocer, and even the baker, with sere¬ 
nity. Tliey came and wont with safety both as rei^ects their 
limbs and their garments; and I was just thinking of going 
to release the prisoner for a little recreation, when my inten¬ 
tion was arrested by a loud knocking at the door, and pre¬ 
sently a great deal of talking and shuffling in the hall. I hur¬ 
ried out to find a flurried group, consisting of Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Duckling, my next-door neighbour, and her servant, 
all talking at once loudly and angrily. Mrs. Duckling hold 
what appeared to be a dead fowl in her hand, and this seemed 
to be the subject of the pother. . What did I say to this ? 
My dog had done it—-had killed Mrs. Duckling’s pet bantam, 
a little pet that she had cherished deai-er than her life—the 
brute, the savage, the monster, the,—and Mrs. Duckling 
sunk into a chair, sobbing and weeping bitterly. Then the 
maid took xip the tale, and by the time she had done Mr. , 
Duckling came in, and ho began ; and altogether there was i 


such a hullabaloo, that people began to gather about the 
door, expecting probably to see me aiTestod for forgery, if 
not murder. But Mrs. Duckling was not to be comforted. 
Nothing could compensate her for the loss of her (iarliug 
pet; and as she repeated this over and over again, she 
fondled the dead fowl in her bosom, and basted its body 
with tears. Mr. Duckling, who was a more prosaic sort 
of person, insisted upon the market-value of the article, 
which he rated at ten shillings, which 1 gladly gave him 
to got rid of the exhibition which had by this time collected 
quite a crowded audience on the door-step. 

But whatever hopes I had of the dog’s reformation, they 
were soon destined to bo dashed and disappointed. He hud 
already, I found, acquired a bad repute in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; and it only required the affair of Mrs. Duckling’s fowl 
to call forth public opinion respecting him. There was no 
cud of complaints against that dog. Hu had stolen a chop, 
worried a cat, attempted to bite a boy, knocked over a child, 
and had done every thing bud that a dog could possibly do. 
In fact the dog had got a bad name, and I might hang him 
without judge or jury. But in grateful remembrance of tho 
devotion and attachment which ho displayed towards me 
on that memorable day, when ho braved the tide of tho 
Thames for my sake, 1 stood between him and his detrac¬ 
tors manfully ; and I would have stood between him and 
them to the last, had he nut shortly afterwards handed me 
over to my enemies and his, by biting Johnny Smith in the 
leg. Johnny Smith’s motlier brought in the mangled body 
of her hopeful son and laid it on tho hall-table. Mrs. Brown 
came in flurried haste to summon mo with the iiitclligenco 
that the dog had actually bit a piece out of Johnny Smith’s 
l(!g. Mrs. Smith stood over the prostrate form of her son 
like a female Mark Antony, and eloquently exposed his 
[Svrotigs and his wounds. As Antony lifted up great Cassar’s 
mantle, so Mrs. Smith turned back her son Johnny’s trowsers, 
and pointing to his injuries, seemed to say, “ See what a 
rent the envious rascal made.” There was no piece out of 
the limb, however, though certainly tho young Cajsar's 
blood had “ rushed out of doors,” to make tho affair look 
ugly enough. 

Mrs. Duckling’s tears and lamentations were positively 
heart-rending, until the sight of a sovereign partially re¬ 
stored her. She then partook of a glass of wine and be¬ 
came quite chc(!ri'ul. Johnny was taken to the nearest 
surgeon’s, and I heav(J subsequently that he was seen in 
the cour.sB of tho evening playing at chuck-farthing in his 
native alley'. 1 may mention, however, that his wound 
(according to the report I had at tho time) was a very long 
time in healing, and that a great many applications of 
golden ointment had to be made before Johnny Smith was 
finally restored to health. 1 now felt that in justice to iny 
neighbours I must do away with my dog somehow. The 
damage done to Johnny Smith was not great, but it might 
have been greater, and something worse might happen 
before long. 

As tho body of Johnny Smith was carried out in the 
presence of a crowd of excited and sympathising neighbours, 
1 resolved upon that dog’s death. Hot with this resohition, 
I took down an old pistol and loaded it, calling the dog to 
follow me to his doom. He came bounding out to the little 
garden liko-ajoyful raarty'r; and as I stooped to pick up 
the cap which had fallen from the nipple of the pistol, tho 
unsuspecting brute came and licked my hand—“ tho hand 
upraised to slay.” That unmanned me. No; I could not 
shoot him. I fired off the pistol against the brick-wall and 
rushed into the house. I could not, however, escape from 
a sense of tho duty which I owed my neighbours. As 
society at large demanded the punishment and confinement 
of dangerous criminals, so that neighbourhood demanded 
that it should be protected from this dangerous dog. I 
tried to sophisticate the question by every kind of philo¬ 
sophical device, but I could not work out tho conclusion, 
that I could still maintain that dog in liberty consistently 
with my obligations as a man, a neighbour, and a Christian, 
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Tliat dog must die. Again 1 resolved it. I procured a 
deadly poison, and called the dog once more into the gar¬ 
den. 1 had a piece of bread in my hand and he followed 
me eagerly. Ho snapped up the pieoea greedily. At length 
I threw him a piece into which I had worked a pinch of 
poison. He ,jumped at it hungrily, but ho had no sooner 
caught it in his mouth than ho dropped it, as if It had been 
fire, and retreated from me with a howl. 1 called to liim to 
come back, but he ran towards the gate, and as be reached 
it, he turned upon me a look that I shall never forgot. The 
next instant he disappeared. 

Next morning, as I came down to breakfast, Mrs. Brown 
brought up a ba.sknt containing a hare, wliich had been loft 
that morning by the Barnet o.arrior. There was the kettle 
hissing on the fire, and there was tlio newspaper airing on a 
chair; hut where was my dog? Ho jvas sulky, I supposed, 
and would not come up. Breakfast had been cleared away, 
and the boy had come for the ])aper; but the dog had not 
yet appeared. I went to look for him. I soarcliod upstairs 
and down, in tlie garden, in tiio wasliliou.sn. I whistled, I 
called ; hut there was no .answer. Had Mrs. Brown seen 
the dog? Well, she had just seen him when she first came 
down, and ho had gone out at the front-door wlicii tlic carrier 
called ; lait she had not seen him since. The day p.assccl, 
but tlio dog did not make his appearance ; another passed, 
'and then another, hut still no dog. When a whole week 
had gone l)y witliout our hearing any tidings of the animal, 
I concluded that he had gone for good. 1 was willing to 
think, for good, happy to think, for good; for by liis going 
voluntarily he had spared my feelings, and delivered iiio 
from a painful duty. Mrs. Brown ought to have manifested 
groat joy, hut she did not; and 1 fancy she was ratlier 
sorry to lose a comfortable source of occupation for her 
thoughts and temper. 

Some weeks after this, as I was crossing one of the great 
thoroughfares, I happened to come upon the Barnet carrier 
as ho. was driving homewards. There was a wliitc dog 
trotting underneath the cart, that, I thought, looked very 
like my old friend. 'The c.art stojijicd to t.'ikc in parcels at 
the. hooking-ofilce, and I walked up to make .a. cioscr in.spot> 
tion. As 1 drew near, the dog turned round, saw me, and 
instantly eamc hounding to meet me. It was my old friend. 
How he jumped upon mo and fondled mo and sought my 
caresses! 1 was gratified, and yet I was not; for I was 

afraid ho might own mo again, and stick to me. As he had 
evidently taken up with the carrier, I was naturally anxious 
to hear w'hat that individual knew of him. 

“That dog, sir,” said Mr. Bonnet, “ah, he is n rum un. 
It’s a enrous history, sir, quite a romance like. Four years 
ago, that dog took up witli me in the streets as I was .a- 
joggin’ on homo,—rf-.ame up quite promiscuously, and followed 
me right away to Barnet; wouldn’t go away, no, not for the 
whip. And ho stuck to me, that dog, sir, for near four year. 
But one dark foggy night, hotter nor three months ago, he 
got lost, or cut it on his own accord, somewheres about 
Holborn, and I went home without him. Never saw nothin’ 
of him after th%t, until about a month ago, when I was up 
your way, and there I found him trotting underneath the 
cart, just as if ho had never been away. Where ho came 
from I can’t aayj seemed to start up like out of the earth. 
He appears to fitio^ you,’slr; but there, that dog knows 
every body, he’s any body’s dog, I think.” 

“ Or nobody’s dog,” said I. 

“ Good night, sir.” 

“ Good night, Mr. Bonnet.” 

The cart drove off, and to my infinite relief the dog, after 
a parting leap upon me, ran after it. About a week after 
rfhis, Mr. Bonnet had occasion to call t>n me with another 
parcel. I looked for the dog, hut he was not to he seen. I 
asked Mr. Bonnet about him, and he said, 

“ He was ailing, had been ailing for near a week, and 
seemed like as if he was moping and going to die.” 

I was touched and saddened by this news. 

“ Boor dog! poor dog!” 


Mrs. Brown hoard me utter these exclamations; and for 
the first time since the dog’s disappearance she ventured to 
mention the suhje^ct. Had I heard any thing of the dog? 
I told her what l'h*ad heard; and when I related how -the 
dog was moping and ailing, she said “ Poor dog !” too. 

All that winter’s night through I was disturbed by a 
noise in the liouso which I could not account for. 1 men¬ 
tioned tliis to Mrs. Brown in the moming, and she said 
siio also had he.ard a noise, and had fcneied several times 
tliat it was like some one moaning in pain. It had been a 
cruel night, and the wind liad drifted the snow in heaps 
into the corners and upon the ledges of the windows. Could 
any poor houseless wanderer have sought shelter about tho 
j)Iaeo? I wont and opened tlio front-door to look out. Gra¬ 
cious heavens 1 what is tins ? For some inoptents I was 
bereft of utterance ; and at length I could only utter a’cry. 
Mrs. Brown ran forward with alarm to sec what ailed me. 
T could only point to tlic door-step. There, his head nestling 
close to tho door, and his poor emaciated body covered by 
a pall of .snow, lay Nohodj^’s dog. Dead ! dead! Wo stood 
for some moments contemplating the poor dead beast in 
silence. At length I saw a tear start into Mrs. Brown’s 
eye; it trickled slowly down her cheek, and fell upon tlie 
clog’s body. That was’ a gracious drop ! Mrs. Brown has 
denied that tear, but I saw it; I saw it fall. 

»»«»»•* 

My house does not belong to mo—I am only a tenant, 
.and some day 1 may liave to leave it. Should it fall into 
tile occupancy of any one of tlio.se wlio read this history, let 
me heg respect for tlic rougli white stone which marks a 
little green mound at the bottom of the garden. 'Its signi¬ 
fication will be known from tlio inscription whieb it bears : 
“ Hkhk uks Noiionv’s Doci.” 

CJjc SatiHirnl llagafnrt. 


[TIio Editors of tho National Maoa/.ine cannot return unavailable 
Pniiorrt, except in caaea where It may seem desirable to commnnicato 
witli tlio writers.] 

[Conclusion.! 

0rr.-i’AibTiNO and water-colours are the Ad.ani and Eve of 
modern art; you look to one for tho highest strength, to 
tlie other for tho highest rofiiionient, in the forms ofheanty. 
Tlic Manchester galleries carry out the. simile still further 
than this, and tempt one to say, that a ditference in sex 
creates .a natural difference in sphere, and that tlio present 
age is much inclined to forget this circumstance. A mascu¬ 
line woman is still but Bsyeho in plate-armour; and a hold 
fierce subject in modern water-colour—such, for example, as 
Corhould’s “ Scene from the Prophete "—is not much moro 
efTcctivc in its way. 'The collection, however, notwithstand¬ 
ing this untoward loaning in several recent works of great 
merit and pretension, is wonderfully beautiful and brilliant. 
It presents a complete history of Water-colour llrawiiig. 
There are a few very early specimens of uncommon interest 
by .lordottos, Komhrandt, and others of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. In one of these, painted in 1698 by Henstonhurg,—a 
steol-hluo snake among green loaves, ants, butterflies, and liz¬ 
ards,—tlie colours are as bright as in Bartholcmow’s flower- 
pieces. Indeed, tliosc fragile works appeal', when properly 
cared for, to last as long as oil and canvas. It is not often 
that specimens of them any thing like a hundred and fifty 
years old can he seen, and the examples arc the more iii- 
tereeting. There are a number of Sandby’s drawings, and 
almost a hundred of Tumor's, including his first-exhibited 
one and his last sketch. Tlio general cliaracteristies of 
modern art in water-colour and in oil are of course the same. 

The magnificent oolleotion of historical portraits occupies 
the side-walls of the great hall. Such men and women of 
any kind of renown as have left their portraits behind them 
are immortalised here, in a long line of strangely-mingled 
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character, from Jano Shore to John Keats. This great brown 
painting of a colossal wooden doll with a crown on, repre- 
sent.s King Kichard 11. It may be compared by the curious 
with the delicate miniature head of the same king in the 
picture mentioned before, whore he kneels before a blue 
Madonna and blue angels, attended by John the Baptist, 
Edward the Confessor, and St. Edmund,—the martyr king of 
the East Angles, not Edmund Ironsides, as we called him 
by mistake. St. Edmund has an arrow in his hand. 

Queen Elizabeth, her sleeves and her skirts, may warn 
modern ladies of what they are coming to; indeed, the 
freaks of fashion recorded on those walls are enough to 
hand us down to all eternity as a nation of either mad 
milliners or babies. 

Tlie waverers about English history may set a good 
many doubts at rest by comparing the many faces of 
Charles I., by the best artists of his day, with the single 
one of John Hampden, by an unknown hand. This portrait 
of Hampden is singularly interesting, as it is .the only 
existing likeness. It was very well engraved in Lord 
Nugent’s biography. Every one will look eagerly among 
the poets for the " Chandos Shakspere,” the only portrait 
of Shakspere with any tolerable pretension to authenticity. 
A comparison of this portrait with the still more authentic 
bust, a copy of which stands below the organ, renews the 
Jbeling of chagrin generally produced by two distinct re- 
presentations of the same individual; and makes one reflect 
with considerable melancholy on the impossibility of pre¬ 
serving a sure and perfect recollection of any face, albeit 
the noblest, which has once been given to the grave. The 
miniatures belon§[ing to this collection deserve a separate 
study; they are exceedingly beautiful, and form a very 
interesting branch of English art.' 

There are about a hundred and fifty pieces of sculpture 


in the groat hall. This gi’and collection is not on tho whole 
so effective as one could wish, partly from tho want of a 
darker background, partly from tho mixture of glass-cases 
with the marble figures. Separately, however, these works 
of the modern cliiscl arc equal in excellence to any other of 
tho productions of tho ago. Marshall’s “ Ophelia” is, wo 
think, tho best work in the gallery. Liko the pictures of 
Ary Scheffer, its beauty is not in its strength, but in tho 
tender and emotional poetry of the conception, which springs 
from something deeper than merely intellectual taste. We I 
must not speak of Scheffer without referring to his “ Faust” 
picture, in four divisions, which will be found in the clock- 
gallery. It is of course Margaret, not Faust; the feminine 
element, not tho masculine, on which his genius exerts 
itself; but the story of the girl's soul, from tho fresh sweet¬ 
ness of the first seone to the waste and ruin of the last, is 
exquisitely told. It seems rather strange, that while animal 
pointing is carried to such perfection, there is no Landseer 
among our sculptors. The forms of the brute creation, ij). 
repose and in action, offer splendid subjects for the chisel. 

Hard by those delicate and breathing marbles is tho 
grim livery of tho old servants of JJeath. The famous Mey- 
rick armour from Goodrich Castle finds a fitting place in 
this gallery; for art has not refused to decorate those in¬ 
struments of war which have so often brought ruin on her 
sanctuaries. Some of the suits of armour arc magnificent; 
one especially, belonging formerly to Alphonso, Duke of 
Ferrara. Wo are not told which Alphonso; there wore four 
or five ; but if it were tho first, tho arms of Luoretia Borgia 
may have been wound about this splendid helmet, and the 
heart so guilty or so much maligned, which tradition has 
accused so deeply and Boscoe defended so courageously, 
may have throbbed ag;ainst this hollow corselet. The work¬ 
manship, perhaps, indicates a later date; at least the first 
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ipvmoCUwdxlMatiioantiiryifoaUlMwtyferlt Inons 
of tin CMM nu^ ba aeen the faraaitplato of ilauTloe, Siector I 
Saxony, who oUigad Charlee V. to aign the coavontuin of' 
Fhmu: X oignifloaiit piece of annour, for it is pierced like 
piateboaod hjr the bullet which killed its wearer iu the 
yoar l5iS. 

The misceliansoas works of art are extremely numerous 
and curious. Besides the Oriental room, the tapestry, tl^i 
photographs, the wonderful wood-carvings, and luaKsive 
specimens of plate, a number of glass-cases contniii choice 
examples of ivory, glass, china, and steel, from the British 
Museum and other places; and the collootiou of Monsieur 
SoulagcB is distributed over various parts of the hull. 'J'his 
last collection, however, will be very imperfectly enjoyed 
by most visitors. For soma strange reason, the Soulages 
catalogue is printed separately, in a cumborsome and ex¬ 
pensive form. Few people are disposed to pay half-a-orowii 
for the privilege of carrying it about with them, and those 
who buy it have no groat reason to he satisfied with their 
investment. The writer of this catalogue labours under a 
confusion of ideas; he confounds tlio British public with 
the Encyclopmdia Britttmioa, and is filled with so reverential 
a sense of that public’s vast and intimate knowledge of 
every thing relating to Majolica, Faience, .and the Quattro 
and Cinque-cento periods, that he can hardly' offer the most 
recondite piece of out-pf-the-way informktion without bow- 
ing'inexpressibly and apologising unconditionally for the 
impertinence. What ridiculous nonsense it is to write thus 
in explaining the meaning of a puzxling monogi-aml " I'ho 
first character is probably intended for the Greek letter phi, 
hut which has at the some time a double meaning, and may 
be tsad as the monogram O. F. In either case it is useless 
to observe, that tlte first letter of tlto name Fontana is iu- 
dioated." Who wants his cataloguo expanded by lines of 
"useless" observationf Why are the "British public" al¬ 
ways to hear that an uncertain date is " cinsa" so and so, 
when the word “ .about” exprussc.s the same thing io the 
same number of letters? And what is the n.so of telling 
Mnnchcsfcr urtisan.s that M. de Ijaliorde’s Notice, des J’JmaKX, 
&,c. is a work so well known and apprecialeil .as to renrler 
any plain account of Limoges enamel-work entirely need¬ 
less? For our own ]>art, we will venture to s.ay, that— 
Kdw.ard the Black Prince, his wrath and the story of it 
notwithstanding— nine-tenths of those who look over 11. 
Soulages’ curiosities will be much obliged to us for telling 
them that “ Limoge.s" is a word of tivo syllables ; that it is 
the name of a very old city' in the soiitli-wost of France, and 
that first the goldsmith’s art, then that of cname.lling in 
colours on copper, and finally that of painting in enamel 
itself, were carried to perfection there. IVe will even venture 
to arid, that “ Amorini” are figures re])rcsen(ing the. passion 
of love; tliat I'crra Cotta is baked clav, and that the Cinipie- 
Cento yieriod means the sixteenth century. 'J’hero is real 
impertinence in ollering information where you believe it 
to be urineccssiuy; but none at all in taking for granted 
what every body knows, that a knowledge of the details 
and nomonclaturo of art is oonfined to a small section of 
society. 

The gallery of engravings is, wo believe, one of the most 
elaborately completed portions of the whole exhibition ; but 
we arc sorry to say, that up to the moment at which wo 
write no catalogue of them has been prnpavecl. You may 
walk by and admire them, but of course duseription or proper 
comprehension arc .alike out of the qiuistion. 

’The least creditable part of the whole affair is the re¬ 
freshment department. Enjoyment on an empty stomach 
is something very giipe indeed. Tliose who stay many 
, houre in the building must eat what they can got, and pay 
what they are charged. They can get nothing particularly 
good at the Manchester building, and they are charged 
extravagantly . Considering the vast number of customers, 
it is cartaiu that the terms of a Choapside restaurant ought 
to be sufficient. Instead of this, the supply is nothing like 
so good, and the prices are about double. Whether the 


•wnmH»i profit* irf <b* loftosbaenMoom go to th« gwwml 
fruid or into the pooket of the oontraotor, tb* mistake is S very 
bad one, and is just the kind of mistake that a commercial 
city like Manchester ought to have known how to avifiA 
We have only been able to glance at some of the leading 
features of this remarkable exhibition. The pennanent 
c.ataloguo will, wo hope, he out before this is printed, and 
wilt doubtless be on excellent and trustworthy guide. Our 
last word on the subject shall bo one of exhortation. Go, if 
you can, to Mancliostor, whoever yon may be { approach 
the gathered treasures of so many ages in a spirit of reve- 
rcaoe, or at least of modesty; remomber that you stand 
among tho isroducts of the inner lives of men; tlu^ there is 
not one of the werks before yon which has not cost its 
maker more thought and time, more toil and patience, than 
you are going to bo.stow on tho whole gallery; that the 
great of mail}' lands and many centuries have done all they 
could in doing u’hat you see around you, and that to learn 
what it is that has appeared lovely to these gifted souls 
must at least hs to enrich your own. 



PpLYGLOT KEADINQS IN FBOVEKB8. 


Hk looks as w Butter would melt in his Moctu.—S aid 
of a very demure iierson, sometimes with this addition, 
“ And yet cheese would not choke him.” Of such a one tbt! 
Spaniards say,‘'lie hxiks as if he would not muddy the 
water,”— Furere <jue. no cntnrhTa el aytm. W. K. KBU.r. 

A STOllY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

ax HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF “ OILnEST HASSSaOXa,'” gro. 

IN TWELVE CIIAETEKS. 

XII.— Nkmivus. 

Tt had been a day of great iire.]jac,ation with Martha ami 
Mrs. Farkos, for Adie liad asked St. Barhe and ALarsh Ihc 
])riiitsell<’r, who stood godfathers for the child, to spend the 
evening in Nevil's Court; and the unusual festivity eould 
not he signalised without ranch needless trouble. A d.anoe 
hud even been liiiifed at, but promptly negntived by Lau¬ 
rence, who said briefly tliat sneb a thing was not to he 
tbougbt of,.—.and besides, they had no frieiiils. Tliis was 
one of his strange inconipreheiLsible ideas, that they had no 
friends ; whereas Adie’s former sclioolfellnws had come often 
to see her and the baby, and would have gladly renewed 
tlieir old acquaintance, if he had not been so cold and dis¬ 
tant, that the most Boeiabl 3 ’-dispo.sed were stKin discouraged 
in llieir attempts to know them. Even Kl. Barbe rarely 
saw the inside of tlieir door, and had never broken brciacl 
with them since tho death of Nicholas Drew; the same 
with Ciirll also, though he had done Hoyston several kind 
offices sineo ho had rotuvnod to live at Everslcy. Martha 
did her share of work with a stolid uns.vmpatliising indif- 
feroiioe; but Mrs. Barkes, w)io had undertaken to cook a 
supper worthy of the time,—for it was Christmas,—made 
noise and stir enough to have spoilt a dozen turkeys instead 
ofioasliiig one. Then all her talk was redolent of sugar, 
and spice, and lomoiLS, and strong waters; for llie worth}' 
woman’s appreciation of the good things of this life wa.s in 
the ratio of her scant enjoyment of them. 

Adie made Laurence put on his wedding-suit; and slj* 
herself donned a delioato-tinted silk taffety, brocaded with 
bright flowers, which had been tho Frenchman’s bridal gift 
to her; matron-wise, she would cover her luxuriant black 
hair with a piece of cobwoli-lace, wbicb came to a peak on 
tho forehead, and huiig down in two brdad lappets behind. 
The excitement and pleasure of tho day had brought a deeper, 
softer lustre to her large oyes, and the vermeil flush on her 
cheek was os pure and fresh as in her maideu-prime. The 
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child, too, was decked in rich Indian mnslin, all finely em¬ 
broidered, with gay sash and shoulder-knots of blue, which 
contrasted well with the velvet-saftnesa and purity of his 
little dimpled arms and shoulders. The women of the court 
liad one and all been up to admire him, somewhat to the 
discomfiture of Laurence, who at length retreated into the 
closet, and left them to exhaust their superlatives of admira¬ 
tion unrestrained-. They were all clustered upon the hearth, 
talking in chorus, the boy being in his mother’s arms, sur¬ 
veying the whole proceedings with an air of princely satis¬ 
faction, when Martha entered from the corridor with a short 
comely dame in black, who joined the group, and added hoc 
meed of praiso. Adie was holding the boy aloft when this 
person came in; hut she instantly took hiirf down, and let 
him hide his face against her neck, for it was not considered 
a good omen that the nurse who went from house to house 
to lay out corpses for burial should show herself at a christ¬ 
ening. Mrs. Parkes made a loud exclamation, and said, 
that .Tudith ought to have known better, and Martha too. 

“I did not know any one could object,” said the imrso 
in a meek voice; “ I don’t believe much in fancie-s mysedf. 
Tlic bounic bairn will thrive none the worse for Judith’s 
blessing, I’m sure.” 

Mr.s. Parkes turned an indignant shoulder upon her, and, 
thus repudiated, the poor soul, whose vocation made lier 
every where an unwelcome guest, drew back and spoke to 
Martha, who, with icy face and folded hands, stood looking 
on. Presently the two were observed to whisper togotlier, 
while Judith glanced mysteriously at the rich lace on Adic’s 
liead. Mrs. Parkes inHiRtod on her remarks being uttered 
aloud. “We are all women, and all friends; there is no 
secrets,” said she, moved, perhaps, as niucdi by past indig¬ 
nation as pre.sent curiosity. .Tudith hesitated, and Martha 
went out. 

“What is it, nurse? tell us,” asked Adie in her plea,sant 
voloo. “You arc not among.st mourners to-day, and may 
thwofon! speak aloud.” 

“ We were only s.iying that it was a pity you had chose 
that lace for your cap,” answered tlie little woman, growing 
red and uneasy. 

“And why, pray?” snapped Mrs. Parkes. “It i.s as 
beautiful a jneeo of old point as wag over seten in Nevil’s 
Court, and is worth its weight in gold a score of times 
over. Wliy shouldn’t if ho worn if Adie likes? nothing 
could look so good or so well on her black hair.” 

"Maybo,” responded the nurse; “it was only because 
1 cut o(T a piece of it to eover Nicholas Drew’s face when I 
streaked him for Inks eoilin.” 

“Lord save us!” gasped Mrs. Pai-kes, dismayed at the 
result of her abrupt curiosity; for Adi<i’s face faded to a 
deathly pallor, and she sank down into a chair. One of the I 
women poured out a littlo of the wine which stood on the 
tablo^ lliat they might drink the boy’s health, and put it to 
her lips. Sho swallowed a few drops, and recovered herself 
quickly, smiling to cover her pain. 1’his incident dispersed ■ 
the gossips; they hastily emptied their glasses, and went 
out altogether, leaving only Mrs. Parkes. 

“Yon must not heod any thing that silly old Judith 
Bays,” observed the worthy woman, in a cheering tone; 
“ sho is brimful of cranky notions, each one more crazed 
than the other. Don’t think of pulling off that pretty lace, 
for it become you beautiful.” 

“No; if an evil omen it is, the -warning is given,” 
answered Adie softly, “ I shall ho so glad to go away from 
this old haunted house; it is like a constant nightmare 
upon our spirits.” 

■ “ Yet you have done a deal to make it lightsome,” said 
Mrs. Parkes. “That nice picture over the fireplace, and 
Martha has polished up the panels till every one shines like 
a looking-glass. We shall be sorry to lese yon ; and I douht 
whether any body else will care to come. You see, the 
house has got a bad name." 

Adie made no reply; and Mrs Parkes, having culinary 
anxieties on her mind, went out, purposing to ease her an¬ 


noyance by lecturing the obnoxious Mai-tha on lier impru¬ 
dence. 

When she was gone, Adie sought Laurence in the closet, 
where he had chosen to shut himself up. He was leaning 
against the dingy window, looking out into the Hisliop’s 
garden, where tlie early twilight of DecSuiher was fast re¬ 
placing its frosty sunshine. At the sound of his wife’s 
step, ho turned; and as she came beside him he put hi.s 
arm round her fondly. 

“I suppose your little heart is satisfied now tlie go.s.sips 
have flattered Laury,” he said. “You could do very well 
without mo.” 

She looked u]) wistfully fn his face, not understanding 
him, yet not liking to question, for his manner of late Imii 
been strange in the extreme. lie was tender by fits ami 
starts; and he Iind asked her move than once before if sho 
should griove wore he gone. 

“ Adie, you see that high w.all at the further side of tho 
garden,” ho abruptly remarked, after a miliutc’s silence; 
“ what is at the other side of it—.streets or fields ?” 

“ A stoe]) baidc first, and then a row of houses, called 
Bishop’s I.aiie; you know it very well.” 

“ Yes, I remember it;—and beyond tlio hoit.sos it is the 
river Ness and tho open country ? 1. know those fields; 
wo liavc w.alked there.” 

“Often,—we passed Rt. Mark’s Church. How cold it is 
here, Laurenoo ; baby shivers: lot us go to the fireside.” 
8he drew him out of the gloomy little den into the liroad 
light of the outer room, and made him sit down on the long 
settle beside her. 

“Now, Laurence, admire our handiwork,” she began, 
with an effort of spi-ightline.ss.' “I don’t believe you would 
ever see any thing if 1 did not order you. There is my pic¬ 
ture over the fire, all framed about with holly, and scarlet 
berries. Ixiok, too, how Martha has polished the panels of 
tho press, and even of the wainscot. We wear quite a 
festive air.” 

“ Yc..s,”—he glanced round slightly, seeing in tho.se 
bright dark panels so many repetitions of his phuutoin-pie- 
tures,—“yes, Adie, you would make, sunshine every wliero 
but in a diseased mind. I wonder often why certain eir- 
ennistaiices are permitted,—why, for instance, you, sweet¬ 
heart, as fresh, innocent, and guileles.s as our child in your 
arins, should have been suffered to link your fate with mine, 
—wli^' you should have loved inc.” 

“I can answer your last spec-ulalion — why I should 
have loved you,—bueauso 1 could not help it,” answered 
Adie with a pouting smile. “ ]t was sorely against my will, 
as you very well know.” 

“ 1 have tried to make you happy,—you fuive been happy, 
Adie.” 

“To my heart’s desire, Laurence. I only want to see 
you wear your old careless way, and to hoar you talk to 
mo as you used to do, and my measure of joy would be full; 
but perhaps it would be too much at once.” 

“Every night, Adie, I see you on your knees,—do you 
ever pray for mo ?” 

“I try always; but it seems as if,—shall T say if, Lau- 
renco ?” 

“ Yes, my darling, speak on.” 

“ Well, it seems as if I were put away out of Cod’s hoaring 
when 1 pray for you. It is not that my words are cold, or tliat 
my heart is not in them, bnt as if jiierey iiad covered its face. 
I have wept sometime.s, Jjaurenee, 1 was so sad for yon. ’ 

“ Don’t -waste your tears, Adie; there ouglit to be cleans¬ 
ing power in them ; l>iit if your prayers are to a deaf ear, 
they will bo useless. T wish, ibr your sake and the lad’s, I 
were a better man.” 

- “Laurence, you know what is promised to those who 
sincerely repent.” 

“ But 1 do not repent. I only curse my evil fate. Do you 
remember likening me to a figure in a certain picture?” 

“ O, yes; how wrong it was of me! 1 waS quite ashamed 
that you should know. I hoped you had forgotten it.” 
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■ “No, sweetheart, I have never forgotten one word of 
yonrs; and the similitude there was striking." 

“ It was a foolish thought of mine; I have never seen 
the resemblance since; so it must have been a more passing 
expression.” 

“ Your loving" fancy has idealised mo out of all nature, 
Adio; you do not see my faults, or else you are fond of them 
for their owner’s sake.” 

“ Do not bo so sure, Ijaurcnco; yon want mending in 
many ways, and I think of setting seriously to work to 
mend you.” 

“ That task will need a more cunning hand than this, 
sweetheart,” said he, taking her slender fingers in his; “ ] 
think if the jarred, flawed, leaking vessel wore all broken 
up, it would bo best; it is not safe to stow your happiness 
away in it." 

“ Laurence, you make mo very sad when you talk in 
that fashion; I do not understand you. You know that if 
I were without you, I and bahy might ns well be lying in 
St. Mark’s churohyard by poor old Grizzle; wo should not 
care to live by ourselves.” 

“ I do believe you love me with all my sins on my 
head.” 

“ Doubt any thing but my love, Lauronco ; for I can for¬ 
give you every thing but such a doubt.” 

They staid there by the fireside for a long time, talking of 
things to them important, but to others trivial, until Martha 
came in to put more logs on the fire, to close the shutters, 
and light the lamp. Her master was gayer than usual; 
Adie’s voice had charmed him to a butter mood; and the 
woman, in her furtive watchful way, took note of it. They 
became silent when she entered; and as her listed step 
seemed always to deepen instead of breaking the hush, the 
noise of a rising wind outside resounded mournfully through 
the Court. It drove sharp rattling gusts of hail and sleet 
noisily against the windows; then lulled and rose again to 
fury. Martha said it was going to blow a hurricane, as she 
fastened the windows. “ Let it blow; we are under warm 
shelter,” responded Laurence carelessly. 

“ Ay, master; and them who have to bide it out of doors 
may bide it'easily enough, if they have clean consciences,” 
said Martha significantly. 

Ho turned round to the fire, with a dark wrathful look 
on his face. Adie, who was singing to the child, had not 
heard this brief colloquy. At that moment voices below 
were heard, steps ascended the stairway, and Marsh and 
St. Barbe appeared at the door. 

It was a rather oddly assorted company which sat round 
that Christmas supper-table. Laurence Koyston and Adie, 
the courteous, coldly-polished old Frenchman, and the rough 
Curll; and finally, the round, rubicund, and honest Mrs. 
I’arkes. Martha glided about with a cat-like velvety step, 
serving them ; always at hand, but never obtrusive—a model 
of a waiting-woman with a face as blank as a shadow. 
The cold being carefully shut out, the old room looked and 
felt cosy enough; and when Ciurll had thawed into good 
humour, ho ceased to remember his chilly walk out of the 
Barbican. _ The Frenchman also seemed in a state of inef¬ 
fable beatitude, as indeed he always was, with good cheer 
before him. Those two and Mrs. Parkes had the talk for 
some time to themselves; for Laurence was very silent, 
and Adio was disturbed to see him so depressed. By and 
by, however, he shook off the fit, and laughed with the rest, 
which his wife seeing, she also became at ease. Mrs. Parkes 
had the satisfaction of seeing her culinary labours duly 
appreciated and duly honoured ; so that, when the Christmas 
bowl was set on the table, with all the accessorios for the 
compounding of a drink which St. Barbe called ponche 
divin, it needed but that to raise her spirits to their utmost 
height. At any other time, she might have been considered 
as too exuberantly gay. Curll was to compound the bowl; 
and that being done, the health of young Laury was drunk, 

^hy St. Barbe sentimentally, by the printseller enjoyingly, 
and by Mrs. Parkes tearfully. Perhaps Adie put up a brief! 


prayer as her lips touched the glass; and Laurence, without 
tasting, and almost unconsciously, set his down again. 

“ You do not drink, piy friend Laurence,” remarked the 
Frenchman gaily. “You must drink to your son—^you 
must.” 

With a nervous hand Boyston lifted his glass, and 
drained it; when ho set it down again it rang on the table 
with the tremor of his grasp; but soon his cold, pale, blue 
eyes lit up, and a red spot of excitement bunit on each 
hollow check. It now became evident that Curll meditated 
making a speech ; for he became restless and flurried, half- 
rose from his scat, ruffled his scanty gray hair, and with a 
hum, began. He hoped there were none present who had for¬ 
gotten the former master of that house; he had not: ho 
I missed him daily. They wore friends; they had been boys 
[ and men together, and friends always, lie had loved Ni¬ 
cholas Drew for his virtues, and revered him for his genius; 
nobody had known him bettor, or appreciated him more 
highly. They anticipated what ho had to say: this good 
old man lay in his grave unavenged. The toast he had 
to propose was, “A speedy capture and short shrift to his 
murderer.” 

During this exordium, Martha had been standing oppo¬ 
site her master, with her eyes looking at him from beneath 
the half-downcast lids, and in her hand a glass which he 
had handed to her to drink his son’s health. As it was 
finished she lifted it to her lips and drained it, still watching 
him. Adie hesitated a moment, then swallowed a few 
drops, while her husband drank the contents of his glass 
hastily, and cried, with a sort of defiance in his tone, “ To 
that I say. Amen.” A few seconds of silence ensued, during 
which Martha glided to and fro, putting a few matters within 
reach previously to leaving the room. 

“ Let us have a game at cards,” suggested Laurence 
hastily. “ You like cards, St. Barbe ? all Frenchmen havo 
a taint of the gambler.” The clockinakcr agreed; and Marsh 
said that it was years since he had touched any thing of 
the kind, but he would join in. Adie did not like this ; but 
there was an eager restless excitement in her husband’s 
manner that she did not care to thwart. Ho asked her to 
find some cards. She replied at first that there were none 
in the house; then suddenly recollected that there was a 
very old pack, which had belonged to Nicholas, in her box, 
where she stored her treasures. Martha had not yet gone 
out, and she bade her fetch the little chest from her chamber. 

“The cards, mistress,—must I get them out ?” asked she 
quietly. 

“ No; you can bring the box here,” was the reply. 

Tho woman returned in a minute, saying it was too 
heavy to lift; but if Adie would give her the key, sho could 
find what was wanted. With an ejaculation of impatience, 
Laurence started up, and fetched the box himself. It was 
of trifling size; and Mrs. Parkes suggested that Martha was 
good for nothing, if that were too much for her. Thd cards 
were produced, and the three men were soon earnestly 
engaged in their game. Adie and Mrs. Parkes sat on the 
long settle by the fire, talking, while the former carelessly 
turned over tho contents; of the box. Her fingers came in 
contact with the dead white rose, which she lifted out and 
smiled over thoughtfully. 

_ Martha came up to her. “ Shall I put the box away, 
mistress ?” she asked, preparing to lift it up. • 

“ No; leave it,” said Adie; and taking another thing 
from it, she tripped behind Laurenoe Koyston’s chair, and 
laying one liand softly on his shoulder, dropped the other 
before him, asking in a whisper, “ Do you know that glove, 
Laureneo ?” , 

He reco^isod it instantaneously, and started up from 
his chair with a terrible oath; his face was livid, his eye 
murderous. “ I never saw it in my life before I Why do 
you come to mo with such fool's questions ?” he exclaimed. 
Ihen reading the startled surprise in the faces all around 
him, he added, “ What is the glove to me ? what should I 
know about it? take it away, Adie I” 
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Ho flung it over towards tbo Are, but it fell, short upon 
the hearth, and was picked up by Mrs. Parkes, who examined 
it carefully. From the first moment of his outbreak, Adio 
never took her eyes from her husband’s face; they dilated 
first with a pained astonishment, then darkened with a 
wavering mist,—a dull speechless agony. She had pene¬ 
trated the mask which ho strove vainly to retain upon his 
traitor countenance. Marsh laid on his host's shoulder a 
heavy grasp, and St. Barbe, passing round to the further 
side of him, wliisperod low in his oar a few emphatic words. 
Royston’s eyes flickered from one to the other, and then 
settled on Adie. “You have killed me with your silly 
love !’’ said ho in a kind of mad rage; thus blindly changing 
the suspicion which had flashed across the minds of the two 
men into a dark certainty that ho was Nicholas Brow’s 
murderer. 

They were the last words that for many months struck 
the soul of the poor Flower of Nevil’s Court. A shrill 
passionate cry broke from her, which echoed and re-echoed 
through the haunted house ; then she soeraed to stiffen into 
a statue ; all expression passed from her features, all specu¬ 
lation from her eyes; her hands fell as if volition wore 
utterly gone from her, and without one word or one gesture, 
without even turning her head to follow their movements, 
she let the Christmas-guests depart, taking her husband 
with them. As he went out, Laurence looked back at her 
with a wild remorseful pity. Had ho not done her wrong 
enough that his last words to her should be that cruel, 
cruel reproach ? 

Once out in the court, self-preservation, man’s strongest 
instinct in most eases, prompted Laurence Boyston to make 
one desperate effort to escape. The two men who hud been 
his guests had loosed their grasp to let him pass down the 
outer stairs; and rushing to the archway, ho, favoured by 
the darkness, contrived to elude their pursuit, and to dis¬ 
appear in one of the numerous narrow lanes abutting on 
Friargatc. Thence to the open country, under cover of 
night, he made his way; and though a hue and cry was 
raised after him, he was supposed to have effected his 
escape from the kingdom, as he was hover traced. 

Poor Adio remained long in her unconscious state, blank 
and uiiimpressible as a bronze image. Martha watched and 
tended her and the boy with unremitting care and fondness, 
striving by many a little art to awaken her senses. She 
liked to sit in the open air, o.specially when the sun shone, 
gazing pitifully at heaven, and pulling to pieces flowers that 
people brought her from the fields ; but she never took any 
notice either of her boy or Martha, or of any other person 
whom Christian charity impelled to visit her. She was 
regarded as one on whom God’s chastening hand had been 
laid with signal heaviness; but still as one who suffered 
for another’s sin. 

When the dark days began to come round again, in the 
long stormy October and clouded November nights, there 
might occasionally be scon the figure of a man slinking 
along from shadow to shadow under the Minster walls, until 
ho came into Nevil’s Court, If all was still, he would hide in 
the archway, and listen for any one coming or going to and 
fro in the house; and sometimes he gathered courage stealth¬ 
ily to mount the old wooden stair, and peep in through the 
uncurtained window at poor Adio, sitting like a dark statue 
by the fire, Laury playing on the hearth, and Martha busy 
at the work with which she helped to maintain them. After 
a few minutes of this stealthy watch, he would glide away 
as noiselessly as he had come; and not seldom he would lie 
crouching like a miserable homeless dog in a corner, of the 
court until the window was dark, and all the city was a-bed. 
His appearance grew more and more haggard and awful; 
and at last his strength was so spent, that any one meet¬ 
ing him might have thought it was Laurence Eoyston’s 
ghost, but not that unhappy man in the flesh. One keen, 
stinging night he had trailed his steps to the archway, and 
there he fell, utterly spent with hunger, fatigue, and misery. 


After lying for a few minutes thus, ho staggered to his foot, 
to make an effort to see Adio once more, and climbed the 
stair clinging to the rail. Adie only w^s there ; neither the 
child nor Martha; so he opened the door and went in, cry¬ 
ing, “Adie, I am dying; let me die here!" and staggering 
across the floor, he fell at her feet, clinging feebly to her 
knees. At the sound of his voice she started up, looked at 
him eagerly, and sinking beside him, she drew his head upon 
her breast, saying with a pitiful yearning love, “Here, 
Laurence, here I" Martha came in, and regarded the scene 
with amazement. Adie bid her shut-to the door. 

“Say a prayer, Adie; God will hear you," grasped the 
dying man ; and before tho words were done ho had gone to 
his account. 

This event, startling and painful as it was, restored Adio 
to her right mind. At first she was questioning continually, 
“ Is he forgiven ? Did God hear my prayer But at 
length she was still, and left her cause in His faithful hands. 
She lived long, patient, gentle, full of good and charitable 
offices. The poor knew her; those who were sick and in 
misery knew her, and blessed her name; in the old long 
ago she would have been canonised as a saint; if ever suf¬ 
fering purified humanity to saintly holiness, Adie was thus 
purified. Laury lived to return her love, and to be a man 
of mark in his day and generation; but he and the Flower of 
Nevil’s Court, and all tho other personages named in this 
story, have been churchyard dust these many, many years; 
though the tale still goes, that in tho dead of the Christmas 
night a wild piercing cry frightens out of the silence a host 
of mournful wailing echoes, and that the tramp of the foot¬ 
steps in the corridor is to be heard whenever calamity is 
coming to any of those who dwell in tho Haunted House. 


AN OFFICE THAT KNOWS HOW TO DO IT. 


Wb have had the romance of “ the road, the river, and the 
rail,” why not the roraanco of the Post-Office, with its 
threatening letters to unfortunate debtors, its missives of 
hope or despair to daring speculators, its cheering tidings 
to struggling tradesmen, that “business is becoming brisk;’’ 
its gladdening messages from the absent wife or husband; 
its holiday letters from tho joyous schoolboy, with a post¬ 
script, “Be sure, and take coio of the rabbits;’’ its dainty¬ 
looking conCdontial epistles from young lady friends, and 
last, not least, its fervent billet-doux from cruelly pai-ted 
lovers, whose “words that burn” make one sometimos fear 
her Majesty's mail-bags may be fired by their inflammable 
contents? 

There is ample food for romance hero. Who cannot pic¬ 
ture tho various forms and faces as they bent above each 
sheet of paper? Who cannot sco the radiant joy light up 
that fair girl’s face, as she reads each message from her ab- 
Boiit lover; or who can fail to trace tho look of happiness 
that beams once more upon the pale countenance of tho 
widow at the sight of her only child’s well kjjown writing? 
And there is enough of sorrowful romance, too, when the 
lawyer’s epistle darkens some hitherto happy homo, with 
tho dread tidings, that ore long they must leave its shelter, 
ing roof, and the agonised father looks in speechless anguish 
on his patient wife, and helpless daughters, who, reared in 
luxury, must now feel with double bitterness tho sting of 
poverty; or when tho short formal letter—how different 
from what they once wore 1—crushes every hope within some 
woman’s too trusting heart, and wrings from her tho bittQr 
cry, i‘ Alone, alone I” 

Tho wondrous facilities given by the Post-Office for the 
interchange of thought and opinion, the business transaoted 
by its aid at opposite comers of the land, tho messages of 
love, tho outbursts of indignation, the wails of sorrow, which 
lie shrouded in those million euTelopes, outstrip the fury 
tales of childhood in interest. 

The speed and excellence, too, with which all this is 
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done proves beyond a doubt that here at least we hare an 
ofHoe that knows how to do it. As wo shall see, it took time 
to find out this gn?at_^ofl:icial inystery. 

Not until tho Wars of the Hoses were there any rcgfular 
postmen ; about that time common carriers began lu travel 
with the nivail. Our postmen are still called “letter-car¬ 
riers and the words “ post^^ and “ carrier” arc u.sed hy 
iShakspcro as synonymous. Edward IV., when at war with 
.Scotland in 1481, is said to have estahlishod a system of re¬ 
lays of horses, hy which despatches were convoyed ut tho 
rMe of 200 miles in throe clays. The number of miles now 
daily travelled hy railways, coaolms, niail-carts, &c., in the 
service of tho To.st-OiTice, is upwards of 61,000. 

Little morn tluin a hundred years ago, the mails were 
conveyed by i)OHUl)oys; and a surveyor of the lime gives the 
following account of their doings at Salisbury. 

** At this jdaco, found the post-lxi^’s to have carried on vile 
}>ractiec8, in taking tho byo-lctters, dolivoring thorn in this 
cittye, and take hack tho answers, and spocially the Andovor 
riders. Belwoon tho 14th and 15th iust. found on Bichnrd 
Kent, one of tho Andovor iddors, fivo hyo-lcttors, nil for tliis 
oittye. Upon oxanunation of tho follow, ho c.onfoasod that ho 
}iad made it a practice, and j>or.siKtcd to continue it, saying that 
ho had noo wages from his niastor. I took tho follow boforo the 
magistrate, proved tlio faots,* and as tho fellow could not get 
hail, was committed; hut plotiding to havo noo friends nor 
money, dosirod a })uniahmoiit to bo whipped, and accordingly 
lio w'us to tho puq>oso. Wrote tlio case to Andover, and ordered 
that tlio fellow should bo discharged, but noo regard was had 
thereto; but tho next, day tho same rider came post, run about 
the cittye, an<l was insoloiit. Tho second time tho said lliohard 
Kent eunie |>ost with two goutlcmen, luado it his business to 
lake \ii) IctU-rs, tho fellow instead of returning to Andover, gets 
two idle fellows, and rides away witli three horses, which wa.s a 
return for his master’s not obeying orders, as bo ought not'to 
h.avo Vieon suffered to ride after tho said facts were proved ogaiust 
him.” 

The saiue surveyor complains bitterly that the gentiy 
“doe give mncli money 1<> the riders, whereby tliey he very 
subject to get ill liquor, which stupes the mails.” 

It did not take mucli to “ .slope the mails for we are 
told that when Mr. Harley (Ijord Oxford) complained that 
an express to him had been d<*laycd, the postmaster-general 
replied, that “it had travelled l.‘K3 miles in thirty-six hours, 
whicdi is tho usual rate uf ‘expresses.’” 3u these railway- 
day.*!, one lauglis at the then rate of “cxprcH.sos and we, 
“tho nation of.*!hoplveo])ers,” see and feel that there is a 
grander poetry and a deeper romance in our passion for 
progress and work tliau tlic sickly sentimentality of many 
will admit. 

An amusing account of the early postmasters-gcnoral is 
given by l\Ir. Scudamore in a letter to Mr. F. Hill, contained 
in the report on* tluj Fost-OtHcc for IHob. Between the 
years IGPO and 1720 Sir Tlohert Cotton and Sir Thomas 
Fraiikland wore jointly the postinastcrs-gciicral; and of 
them ]\lr. Keud:uuor(' says: 

* ** They wore evidently very active, onorgotic, and shrewd 
men. All letters and mandates boro the signaturos of both tho 
postmasters; but it sooms proVjablo that Sir llobcrt Cotton at¬ 
tended cbiofly <o tho inland Inwinoas, whilst Sir Thomas Frank- 
land managed tho packets; for in the Agents’ Letter Book there 
are frequent notices to tins efleot: ‘Your business cannot bo 
settled until Sir Thomas Frankland, who hath a fitto of tho 
gout, shall bo somowlmt rocovorod.’ This afflicted postmaster- 
genoral was u Yorkshire baronet of good estate, but Sir liobert 
Colton \vH.s only a knight, and for oil T can loam of no groat 
estate, Which will perhaps account for his Immunity from gout. 

The packets in those days, when war raged for so many 
years, and when every son was covered with French‘privateers, 
gave the po^^tuiasters-genoral very great and constant anxiety. 
Their oiVlcrs to the captains of such vossels are urgent, that they 
shall run while they can, fight when they can no longer i*un, and 
throw tho mails overboard when fighting will no longer avail. 
Then comes a piteous petition from James Viokem, captain of 
the Ofrace Dotj^ir, who, as ho lay in Dublin Bay waiting for the 
tide to t.ako him over the Bar, was seised by a Fi'eneh privateer, 
the captain of which'Btrippcd tho <^ace Dogger of her rigging, 
soils, spars, and'yards, and of all the furniture ‘ wherewiUi she 
had boon provided for tho duo aocomtnodation of passoogors, I 
leaving not so much as a spoone or n naile-hooke to hang any | 


thing on,’ and finally ransomed her to the aforesaid James 
Vickers for fifty guineas, which sum, with the cost of the other 
losses, our postniastcrs-general had to pay. . * . . The post- 
nmstors-gciioral were ovideiith' continually irouhlod during tho 
war by special consignmonts to thorn of goods and parcels, and 
even human beings, for whoso safe transportatirm to thoir desti¬ 
nation they were to be held rosponaihlo. So various woro the 
articles intrusted to them, that I will jot down a list culled from 
u very fow pages of tho Agents’ liCtter-Book. 

‘ Imprimis,—Fifteen couple of hounds going to tho KJpg of 
the Homans, with a free pass/ 

‘ Item,—Two sorvant-maids going as laundftssos to my Lord 
Ambassador Methuen.’ 

* Item,—Throe suits of deaths for somo nobleman’s lady at 
tho Court of Portugal/ 

‘Item,—A box containing throe pounds of toa sent fw ft 
present by my Lady Arlington U) tho Quoon-Dowagor of ^glaiid 
at Lisbon.’ 

* Item,—A case of knives and forks foi* Mr. Stepney, her 
Majesty’s Envoy to tho King of Holland/ 

‘ Itoni,—A box of medicines lor my Lord Galway in Portu- 
gal/ 

‘Item,—A deal case with four flitches of bacon for Mr. Pen¬ 
nington of Rotterdam/ 

Koally, with all those cares upon them, and whnt with scold¬ 
ing an agent once because ‘ he had not provided a sufficioncy of 
pork and beof for tho prince again, becauso ‘ ho had bought 

E nwdor at Falmouth that would have been so much choapor in 
ondon aj.>rain, becauso ‘he had stirred uj) a mutiny between 
a captain and his men, which was unhandsome conduct in him 
again, hecauso ‘ho has not ordered tho Dolphin to wiil, though 
tho wind is marked westerly in tho Wind Jouraals,’ whereat the 
IJOHtma.stovs*gonoral ‘admire;’ what with bringing Captain dies 
to trial, ‘ for that he had Hj^okon words refiocting on the royal 
family, which tho posLmastcr.s-genural took particular unkind of 
him/ and reprimanding another ‘ for breaking oi)Cn tho port¬ 
manteau of Monsiom* Baoul (a gentleman passenger), and spoil¬ 
ing him of a parcel of snuff;’ what with pui’chasing now vessels, 
stores, and provisions, an<l ‘ ordering tho old one.-j to be sold by 
inch of candle;' —with all thoso cares, one sees that our post- 
ma.stcrs-goucral had enough to do. Thoir letters aro sometimes 
plaintive enough. ‘ W’ee aro concornetl,* say they, ‘to find tho 
letters brought by your boat (from the West Indies) to bo so 
consumed by tho rate, tliat we cannot find out to whomo they 
belong.’ ” 

In 1635, CharlcH I. i.ssned a proclamation to this effect: 
“ Wherefore he doth now command hi.s postmaster of Eng¬ 
land for foreign parts to settle a running-])OKt or two,-to run 
night and day hetween Edinhiirgh and Loiid{)n; to go thither 
and conic back again in six days; arfd to take with them 
all such letters as shall be directed to any pcst-town in or 
near tbn road.” Six days from Edinburgh to London ! I 
The mails hetweeu these two places arc now conveyed in 
fifteen hours. 

From about 1640 the Post-Oilico has hccii one of tho 
I settled institutions of the country; and in 1683 a penny- 
I post was established hy Robert Murray, an upholsterer, for 
London and its districts, and was hy him carrieil on success¬ 
fully for some years. This was tho forerunner of Mr. Hiir.s 
plan of penny-postage; and of the complete success of the 
latter, some idea may he formed from the fact, that in the 
first year of its adoption the increase of letters was nearly 
nlnety thrcemiUions. In 1840, the year in which the penny- 
' postage was ostublisbud, the number of post-ofiiues in the 
United Kingdom was 4028, the present number is 10,866; 
and tho total number of officers and servants of the depart- 
ment is now 23,130. These facts prove the great blessing 
of our penny-post. 

One cannot picture the disastrous consequences which 
would attend the loss of our postal arrangements; the panic 
I in the warehouse and shop, tho sorrow in the household if 
I depri^’ed of the visits of that most important personage, the 
I postman. A very speculative character is tho postman of 
! your country towns and villages; and many a secret is in- 
I trusted to liis keeping. Half-crowns.at Christmas find their 
I way to his pooket from sly maidens, whoso stern guardians 
have forbidden the reception of the amorous epistles of some 
village Romeo, which said epistles tho good-natured postman 
finds divers opportunities of delivering, unseen by older 
eyes, into the fair hands of the maiden herself. He studies 
tho countenance of the tradesman as he. gives him a letter 
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that has a laai'vellously lawyer-like look about it, and draws 
his own shi'owd inferences therefrom, lie watches tlio 
mother’s face as she receives the neat-looking envelope, 
which he guesses “ comes from Miss Helen as was married 
a bit agoand his rough tones grow gentle when the 
widow looks inquiringly .at him, as he repeats the word.s 
that are so mournful to her now, “ Nothing for you to-day, 
ma’am.” Ho teases the little dressmaker, and asks if she 
worlns for gentlemen, as ho supposes these letters are .all 
upon business, and slyly wonders how long it takes to 
make a wedding-dress. 

Much facility to the post-office and beneilt to the public 
would be given by a little more care on the part of tbe 
]iiiblic themselves. If letters were posted as early as pos¬ 
sible, instcuid of being left until the latest moment at which 
they can b(i received, much hurry and confusion would bo 
saved the Post-Office offioials, and the letters would have a 
better chance ofboing correctly sorted and desi)alclied. Mis- 
diriuitions, too, are generally the result of haste; and in 
many instances the servants of the Post-Oilioo are blamed 
for carolessjjess and inattention when the fault i.s really 
attributable to other c|uartcrs. lieccntly a gentleman coolly 
informed the postmaster of a jn-ovincial town, tli.at his was 
the worst conducted ollice within many miles of the place, 
because a letter which he h.ad posted at the office in quo.s- 
lion had not reached its destination. In a week after the 
complaint had been made tbe gentleman bad bis letter re¬ 
turned to liini from tbe De.ad-Letter Office, be li.aving ad¬ 
dressed it High Street, Loiulmi, instead of High Street, 
Dlrtninyhmit, it being intended for llu! iati-er place, lladiy 
sealed, ami oflen totally uii.scalcd letters, cause great amioy- 
anee both to officials and reeoivcr.s of them, it will .scarcely 
be credited peril,ap.s, yet is nevertheless a fact, that letters, 
containing rcunittauces to lai'ge anioOnt.s arc frequently 
found unsealed. With the facilities given by the system 
of reghstrution, one can scarculy refrain from the Yorkshire 
verdict, " Served them right,” when such extreme carcless- 
nes.s leads to lo.ss. 

()f more unimportant let! er.s, great arc the numbers found 
0 ]a'ii, Irom.,the servant-girl, who .seals with cohhlcr's wax 
and her lliimhlo for a crest, to Miss Anna M.aria, who writes 
to her hosom-friend Matilda for advice touching a certain 
young gentleman, who has lately fvc.atcd' the said Anna 
Maria with heartbreaking coolness, entreating her dearest 
Matilda to counsel what is to he done in this dreadful 
emergency; .and Anna Maria, in the depth of her despair, 
forgets to so.al her letter. 

Mr. Tleli>fl, in hi.s finely tlioughtfiil work, Companiont of 
nij Solitude, .speaks of the oiiportnnities of post-office of¬ 
ficials of doing, in the spirit of their he.aveiily Master, little 
Itiiulncs.scs to the stranger and the helpless ; and as u class 
(with no doubt many iiidividu.al exceptions) I believe few .are 
more patient and kind in answering the thonsand-and one 
questions they are daily tormented with. 

The writer knew a touehing instance of “ hope deferred” 
fur long years, and at last rn.alised. An old woman, whose 
youngest son was a sofnior serving in India, called weekly 
at the post-oflioo in the town where she resided for si.r 
years, her unvarying question being, " Ifioaso, havo you had 
any letters from the Indies lately ?” Month after mouth, 
and even year after year, wont by, and no letter from her 
soldier laddie gladdnnod the mother’s heart; but bravely 
she hoped on, and at last the long-looked for letter arrived. 
Most touching was the widow’s joy, and a proud woman was 
sho the day she posted her answer to the distant “ Indies.” 

Among the recent improvements in this institution are 
the pillar letter-boxes, which are great conveniences to the 
stranger and the traveller^ and arc also the general dCpfit 
for bits of orange-peel, imt-shclis, ends of tobacoo-pipcs, &c., 
of all the misehievous boys of the noighbourhooi The 
alteration pf the beok-postage, too, is a great boon alike to 
authors and readers; and the divisfbn of London into ten 
postal districts greatly facilitates the delivery of lottprs in 
the metropolis and its environs. 


Gigantic in extent, and admirable in detail, the postal 
arrangements of England lo.se nothing hy eomparhson with 
those of other eonnlrie.s ; for this, like her other vast insti¬ 
tutions, is carried out with that energy and ]ierseveranco 
which lias-obtained for her the proud pre-eminence she has 
so long enjoyed. 



VENTlLA'nON; ITS VITAL IMPOKTANCE AND 
KFEl CIENT AIT’LIUATION. 

[First I’apRi*.] 


IXTROnUCTOBY. 

Durino the last forty or fifty years, many important inven¬ 
tions .and discoveries h.ave been m.ade that contribute much, 
nut only to our commercial prosperity, but to oiir domestic 
comfort and convenience, ycionce has assiduously lent its 
aid to gi-ntify our sliglite.st wishes, as well as to execute our 
ni6st extravagant demands. I'hat onr patience, for instance, 
may no longer bo exercised in plying the flint and steel in 
order to ignite the tinder and produce a flame, ingenious 
machinery, conjoined with chemical agency, has been em¬ 
ployed fo afford an instantaneous light; and the trade of 
match-making, formerly jnactised only by the mendicant, 
has passed into the bauds of the capitalist; the manufacture 
of one packet of these apparently trifling but really iudis- 
pensable articles being, moreover, the production of no 
fewer than thirty diifereiit individuals. 'I’lio clectrie tede- 
graph and the railway-train have all but fulfilled the modest 
request of the lovers as to the anniliilatiou of time .andsp.aec; 
and the sun himself, in his capacity of artist, is ready on 
the shortest notice to complete their li.appiness by enabling 
them to exchajigc portraits. Many objects have been ac¬ 
complished that seemed as niiattainablo as the philosojflicr’s 
stone or the peri)etual motion ; while tiie inventors, during 
their progress, have been treated as visionaries, and assailed 
unsparingly by the sliafts of ridicule. Several of these con- 
triv.ances have arrived at their present state of efficiency 
only after repeated trials ; a frequent cai^se of failure being, 
the attempt to do too mucli, and to dispense with tlie assigt- 
ance aflbrdcd by the oiieratioii of natural causes. The awk¬ 
ward devices at first adoiiteil to projicl locomotive engines 
are a striking instance of this distrust in the co-operation of 
the jitiysical laws; and the discovery that the weight of the 
cngine.produoed sufficient friction on the rails to secure pr(^ 
gre.sslve motion—thereby obviating the necessity of the rack- 
wheels aiid other clumsy cxpivdients resorted to—equally 
gratified iuid astonished tho projectors. To the same cause 
may also be attributed tho general want of success in the 
many efforts made to solve"tho important problem of venti¬ 
lation; it being only within those few ye.ars }iast that tho 
desideratum has been supplied in the discovery of a method 
remarkable alike for its effioioncy and its simplicity, and of 
almost universal application, and for wliicb wo are indebted 
to Mr. Charles Watson, of Halifax, Y'orkshirc. 

With respect to ventilation, however, neither tho object 
itself nor tlie labours to attain it havo been fully approfeiated. 
Few have a clear conception of tho peniicious influence of a 
tainted atmosphere. Tlie poorer classes, indeed, havo a 
decided aversion to the admission of fresh air to their 
dwellings; while many of those who move in a higher 
sphere look upon the discomforts attending their crowded 
assemblies as necessary evils, for which it has seldom oc¬ 
curred to them that any remedy might be applied. " So 
complete and all-pervadiiig has been the ignorance of 
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physiology, even among the 
the best educated classes,” says 
Dr. Andrew Comhe, “ that, 
in Edinburgh and almost every 
large town, wo have instances 
of large public rooms, capable 
of holding from 808 to-1000 
persons, “built within thpselfciliif- 
years, without any nWans of 
adequate ventilation being pro¬ 
vided, and apparently without 
the subject ever having cost 
the architect a thought. I 
have seen churches," continues 
he, “frequented by upwards of 
a thousand people, in which, 
during wipter, not only no 
means of ventilation arc em¬ 
ployed during Divine service, 
but even during the interval 
between the forenoon and after¬ 
noon services the windows are 
kept as carefully closed as if 
deadly contagion lay outside, 
watching for an opportunity 
to enter by the first open 
chink; and where, consequent¬ 
ly, the congregation must in¬ 
hale, for two or three hours 
in the afternoon, an exceed¬ 
ingly corrupted air, and suffer . 
the penaltyin headaches, colds, 
and bilious and nervous at¬ 
tacks.” 


I'AMPAS GRASS. 



Ornamental grasses might ho 
much more extensively used 
in the decoration of rockeries, 
fern-banks, and the fronts of 
shrubberies, than they are. 

The grasses arc, in fact, a 
neglected race, now about to 
bo rescued . from their long 
oblivion by the skilful hand 
of Mr. Lowe, who is writing 
their history; and the efforts 
of cultivators, who are bring¬ 
ing some superb kinds into rAjirAs obabs. 

cultivation. Any one who may 

bo strolling, into Bishopsgate Street may see, at the ware¬ 
house of Mr. Clarke, opposite the Flower-Pot, a collection of 
the most renowned British grasses, beautifully prepared and 
named for inspection. Lot any lover of the beautiful look 
over such a collection, and then say whether grasses ought 
not to he as assiduously cultivated fur ornament as any 
plants that have showy colours. , 

At some future time we may find space for some remarks 
on the selection of grasses for ornament; we purpose now 
only to describe the properties of one of the family, which 
may justly claim to be considered the most noble of the 
tribe. 

Th#Pampas Grass {Oynerum argentetm) is a perennial, 
a native of the Andos, where, in the Cordilleras, it is found 
ak a height of 12,000 and 14,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is not surprising, therefore, that it should prove so 
nearly hardy as to bear the winter in the latitude of London, 
though a very sev@ro winter would injure its beauty for a 
time. It has bdl veoently been introduced to this country, 
and its introduotion is entirely due to Mr. David Moore, 
the' indefatigable superintendent of the Glasnavin Botanic 


Gardens, Dublin. Be received 
seeds of it in 1848 from Mr. 
Tweedie, who describes it as 
“ the most showy plant of 
any class in this country 
(Brazil) when in blossom, ap¬ 
pearing like white sheets hung 
on poles, an^ is , seen at the 
distance of many miles.” 

In' stature this grass rivals 
the hamhoo, and is eminently 
fitted for garden decoration on 
account of its majestic and 
superb outlines. Tlie leaves 
are hard, wiry, very rough at 
the edges, scarcely half-an-inch 
broad at the widest part, of a 
dull gray-green, and edged all 
along by sharp teeth. The 
flowers appear in October and 
November; they are in panicles 
of from two to twd and a half 
feet long, of a silvery white¬ 
ness, and densely covered with 
long colourless hairs. Wlieu 
grown in the Society’s garden, 
it attained to the followiiig 
dimensions; 

Height from ground to curve 
of leaves, 7 feet. 

Height to summit of the 
plume of flowers, 11 feet. 

Diameter of the tussock, 9 
feet. 

Length of one of the leaves, 
8 feet. 

Length of flower-plumes, 2 
feet. 

Number of flower-plumes, 

17. 

Such is the magnitude of 
this queen of the gi-ass-family. 
Its elegance is more note¬ 
worthy than its size; every 
one of its long thong-like loaves 
curling gracefully from tlio 
centre to the circumference, 
forming a thin but huge tuft 
that defies the pencil of the 
artist to do justice to it. Add 
to this the glittering whiteness 
of its panicles, which dart into 
the air on slender stems far above the pendant tuft of foli¬ 
age, and shako their thousands ot bright scales in the sun¬ 
shine, like the work of some ogre silvopmith. As an orna¬ 
ment to a woll-composod scene of rffck and shrub, nothing 
can equal it; but it wants room, and must ho supported by 
fine masses of shrub, or half its beauty would he wasted. 

Tho cultivation is not diflicult. The seeds should be 
sown in March, in well-drained pots, filled with peat and 
loam, and then plunged into a gentle hotbed. As soon as 
tho plants are up, give them greenhouse treatment, and pot 
them off singly as soon as they are large enough. Grow 
them on till tho middle of May, never letting them flag for 
want of moisture,—they must, indeed, have plenty,—and 
turn them out into the open ground, in a compost of loam, 
leaf, mould, and a little old dung. The compost should be 
rather stiff. Mr. Tweedie says, that in Brazil it arrives at 
greatest perfection in a cool clay-soil. Strictly speaking, it 
is a riverjside sedge; hence it must have abundance of 
water all through the summer. Those who wish to save 
the trouble of raising seedlings, con have strong plants 
ready for putting out. . SHnovr Hcbberd. 
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FKOM CEABBE’s TALKS OF THE HALt'.** 


‘ “ With bah* unoomb’d, grimed ftuse, and piteout look, 

Each heavy etitUeiit takes tbe odious book,^ 

And on the Indy cnstn a glance of fear. 

Who draws tho garment close as ho comes near; 

She then for Lucy’s uiffd forl)eavance tries, 

And h'om her pupils turns her brilliant eyes. 

Making now birorts, and with some success, 

'J'o pay attention while the students guess. 

Who to the gentler mistress fain would glide, 

And dread their station at the lady’s sido.*’ 

In one of Crabbu’s downright homely tales tbe plot runs 
thus: Two sisters of conlrustcd characters,—the one, Lucy, 
brilliant, and the other,, Jane, mild,—lose a little fortune by 
some swindling British Bank of tlic author’s day; and with 
tiro cash lose each a lover. The one, Jane, dismisses the 
nmn herself, whose calculating pnidonco .and vanity, and 
half-condescension, wound her earnest nature to the quick ; 
uddle tliu other, the sliowy sister, lias the additional pang 
io find her betrothed take a like advantage of her poverty, 
being, in a word, a rascal, and who is discharged with hill 
little cercniovi}'. Both disuiissod and the fortune gone, tlie 
forlorn ladies set up a seliool in their native village, to tlio 
eoiiduet of wliieh tlie severe practical nature of.Jiuio devotes 
itself, wliile Lucy's feebler lieart runs over witli disgust at 
tlie coarse task set before licr; lienee the passage Quoted, 
and the picture. .Jane sits heliind exaiiiiiiing lier elownisli 
pupils, and witli a faint look of affectionate reproof regards 
Lucy ; she, lost in abstraction, pays little heed to the iii- 
aUeiilivc .and dirty boy, wlio, taking advantage of tliis, 
obtains a refreslicr for Ids iiieiiiory from the girl in front. 
Lucy’s action, as she gathers her gown from contact with 
the young clown, is eliuraeteristie and full of studied grace; 
licr robes, poor as they are, fall round her in sweeping 
masses; the pattern is barge, showy, and full; her hrace- 
leted and hare arm and mislirondod hosoni, with the lieavy 
licndaiits in lier cars; in short, all of her—her h.air, her pose, 
her dress—tell of the vain and foolish woman, too absorbed 
to attend to her diitie.s, hut well alive to all her person 
required for decoration. 

The elo.se-drawn kercliief and white cap, with the demure 
and puritanic air of Jane, tell the tale of the opposed clia- 
raoler, bending itself to its labour, and ehcevfully undergoing 
all for duty. Notice how well the artist has given the easy 
firm grace of her attitude, and tlie eleiu' good expression to 
the features of this girl. 

The whole picture contains much excellent design, wliich 
is so well considered, that the tale almost tells itself. Within 
tlie picture arc other incidents so obvious as to need no point¬ 
ing ovit from ns. As a jiiece of scientific composition, thi.s 
work has seldom boon equalled by a lady, and docs Mrs. 
Cridillo high lionour for her acliievenient in so recondite a 
branch of art. L. L. 


THE SIEGE OF. JEZEEBAH; AN ADVENTUEE IN 
KUEDISH MESOPOTAMIA. 


It was in November '54. After the summer’s campaign of 
the Turkish army before Kars hud ended in the Eussiun 
triumph at Kuriickdercli, 1 had journeyed away into Persia, 
with the purpose of smuggling myself into Daghestan—the 
country of Schamyl—along the soutli-wcstcrn sliore of the 
Caspian. Failing in this, I had passed westward through 
the mountain-wilds of Kurdistan Proper into Assyria ; and, 
after a halt of several weeks at Mosul, was continuing my 
travel to the coast of Syria, to take sliipphig at Latakia, or 
Scanderoon, for Stiirnboul. At Mosul I discharged the ser¬ 
vant who had accompanied me from Tabreez: he had broken 
down oftener than was convenient with fever and ague; 
and as ray own familiarity witli Turkish was now passable, 
I paid bis caravan-hire back to bis home, and bargained 
with the government Tatar (or postal courier) from Baghdad, 


to pilot me on to Aleppo. I had already made trial of all 
tha other modes of Asiatic travel,—by my own private 
animals, by post-horses, and by those of a caravan,—and 
now braced up my muscles for a spell by this, the quickest 
but most fatiguing of nil. I need hardly say, that horseback 
is the only vehicle known to the traveller cast of the Bos¬ 
phorus, and that his clioioc lies between the four varieties 
meutiouod. By the first, he can travel at what rate he 
likes; by the second, his progress is usually u couplii or 
three stages of about five iiours (fifteen miles) each, daily ; 
by the third, ho jogs on in slow company with the long 
train of laden mules or camels; whilst, with the Tatar, he 
ambles or gallops along, only halting to change horses, full 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four. Added, that roads, in 
our sunso of the word, ai'o as yet to bo invented in Western 
Asia, and the reader may calculate for himself the amenities 
of a five or six hundred miles’ journey It clttval at this last- 
named rate. 

But six months’ continuous saddle-practice in districts of 
country a.s rugged a.s any from Scutari to Astracan had 
liardened sinew and muscle ; and it was tlierefore with but 
small fear of I'atigue that 1 rode through tlie Gimmuk-Kapou 
(custoiii-liouse gate) ofMpsul on tliat wet ■November morn¬ 
ing, and, ill comjiany witli Hassaii Aglia, tbe courier, mid 
tlie twolvo or lil'tecn Arab liorscnien wlio formed our escort, 
crossed over tlie bridge of boats tliat spans the broad and 
rapid Tigris, on our way to Diavhekir. Over tlie river, our 
coin sc Jay due iiortli along the base of tlie gi’eat mound of 
Kouyounjik, the largest of the Niiieveli tumuli; tlicn across 
the broad undulating ))lain that stretclips away past Klior- 
sahiod to the mountain-range of .Johel Bokhe, iiortliwards, 
and east to far beyond tlie Zab. Passing througli the narrow 
and rugged defile that leads tip from those great Assyrian 
plains to the valley of the Khahoor, we reached the Kurdish 
town of Zaklio on the second day, and tliore found Osman 
Pasha, the governor of Mardeeii, encamped with a force of 
'some six thousand troops, regular and irregular, and preparing- 
to cpnimence lii.s march next morning on Jezccrali, some 
couple of da^'s’ journey ahead. Soon after our arrival at 
the post-liouse, the Tatar waited on him with my letter of 
recommendation from the Pasha of Mosul; hut the old 
savogo gruffly declined to receive mo ; sending me, ho'W'- 
cver, us a sort of softener to this discoiirlesy, a couple of 
anatomical liens and a dozen of eggs for dinner. To he even 
with him, I omitted to present myself at his tent before 
starting on tlie following day in company with himself and 
lii.s armed rabble, and throughout the day’s mareli took not 
tlie slightest notice of liis presence. We halted that evening 
at Peshapoov, a village on the eastern bank of tlie 'I’igris, 
■adiere the troops encamped, and the Tatar and myself again 
put up at the ])03t-house. Having no particular wish to 
journey further in such company, 1 sent Hassan next morn¬ 
ing to llic paslia to request the needful convoy of horsemen, 
that we might proceed without longer stoppage ; but Blue¬ 
beard again snubbed him, and ordered us to wait till it 
suited his sovoroigri pleasure to send us on. This compul¬ 
sory halt, however, gave me an opportunity of seeing how 
his sultaiiio majesty’s subjects fare under pashalistie rule in 
those remote Asiatic provinces. 

Not only was almost every house in Poshapoor laid 
under heavy contributions of food for tho multitudinous 
rabble (sheep being seized to what extent the marauders 
liked, and a perfectly exterminating crusade waged against 
the poultry), but the roofs of very many oi tlic houses were 
pulled bodily off to supply fuel for the camp-fires. Feeble 
remonstrances were, indeed, attempted in some instances 
by tho owners, hut in every such case a lusty cudgelling 
speedily silenced the protest. A party of ragged fascals— 
Albanians they were—visited the post-house with a similar 
iiiteiiti'en, and it was only liy tlie eiiorgetio use of a heavily- 
loaded horse-whip that 1 succeeded in preventing the rafters 
from being pulled about our ears, and expelled the intruders. 
One of the geouudrels drew his dagger, and made a show of 
fight; but the suggestive '’click” of a revolver speedily sent 
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tlio weapon back to its sbeatli, and its owner off after bis 
fellows. The greater part of this day was spent in swim- 
ciiiig the horses orer the river, and rafting across the men 
and baggage, d'he former of these operations, which the 
breadth and rapidit}- of the current rendered a work of no 
trifling danger, was efl'cctod by the animals lieing taken to a 
►point .some quarter of a mile higher up the river than that 
to be reacdiod on the opposite side, and then rid<len in till 
uarried off their legs liy the stream, when the riders slid off 
into the water, and held on by mane or tail till the current 
swept man and horse across to (lui other shore. Some fuw 
venturous dare devihs kejd their scaats throughout the pas¬ 
sage, with nothing hut the heads of themselves and their 
chargers visili'' aliove the muddy and eddying surface of 
the stfenni. 'I'lie -afts which bore over the men and vutlirkl 
were construetud simply of tree-hranches, lashed together 
with wilh)w-twig.s, and floated bj' inflated skins. On one of 
these frail vessels, which form the only vohielos of naviga¬ 
tion on the Tigris from Jliarhekir to IJaghdad, m 3 nself and 
my saddlc-hags were, wafted across late in the evening. 
The. pasha had crossed some hours before ; and I found him 
stjuatted under a small oi)en tent a few t'ards from the 
landing-place, before a huge brazier of bitumen that lighted 
up with it.s red glare the whole shore for a quarter of a mihs 
on cither side, revealing to the <> 3 'e sneli a ,sc<‘iie of j’elling 
activity and wild picturesque contrasts ((flight ami .shade 
as no painter ever fixed on canvas. A “ fancy portrait” of 
Osman himself, to bo any way just to its original, would 
occupy more space than ((ditoriiil (‘(uaioiuy permits; the¬ 
atrical imagin.ation hai-dlj' even- phie('d upon the stage a 
more Falslaffiau type of hoggish scnsiudity, unredeemed by 
the smallest s];ark of intellect. In bodily size and shape, ho 
resembled nothing within the range of m_y zoological know- 
lc<lg(! so inueh as an over-grown turtle balanced on one end; 
whilst., facially, a low receding forehead, small gray eyes, 
overhung bj' the heaviest of brows, a huge mouth and pon¬ 
derous undcr-jaw, betokened mil}’ lust, crueltv, and cunning. 
Wliat I aflerward.s heard of his character quite jiroved the 
truth of this diagnosis. He was (die of the few and fast- 
dis,appearing specimens oftlio old antc-'i'anzimat rer/fme who 
still believe that “through unheliever.s’ blood lies their 
dircctest road to heaven.” Fortmiatelj' for fl’iirkc}', those 
human rclie.s of her “good old times” are passing .rapidly 
away, and their ]ilaces being occiqfied by a class who, 
sceptics though they hi3, are more likelj' to postpone fin- a 
time the final break-np of her rotteti and tottering exi.steneo 
as a lMohammed.au power. 

Landing thus under his nose, I could not avoid entering 
the tent and offering O.snian a salute, to which the ohl 
savage merely answei-ed with the mean-nothing “ JToah 
f/ehkn" (welcome), and soon after rose and withdrew into a 
large pavilion behind, without adding another word. The. 
civility of au otlieor of the regulars, however, procured mo 
partial shelter that night under an old .sieve of a tent, 
which kept out a portion, at all events, of the rain that fell 
in torrents; and to the same individual w.as I indebted 
next morning for a temperate meal of water-melon and 
black bread. When tbe storm had passed, the Tatar again 
applied for permission to proceed, Imt was answered with a 
peremptory order to wait till tbo following forenoon, when 
the whole oucainpment gradually got into motion, and wo 
journeyed on to a village some four hours nearer Jezeerah. 
Here we were again detained a couple of days, in spite of 
my lively protest, and would have been kept still longer 
had I not boldlj- bearded the old lion in his den, and, in 
presence of the crowd of potty chiefs in attendance, threat¬ 
ened him with the active vengeance of Lord Stratford and 
the whole posse of the Foreign Office, if he did not at 
once furnish the needful escort, and suffer us to proceed. 
This now style of speech and manner—so different from 
what 1 had up to this point employed—carried the day; for 
the old despot, whom it at fir.st astounded, then sent into a j 
towering passion, and at last fairly floored, judged that one 
who could venture on the use of such rhetoric must be a 


vastly greater personage than ho had supposed, and accord¬ 
ingly, without further delay, ordered us a mounted guard 
of some twenty Abyssinian irregulars. Numerically, such 
au escort as this was imposing enough; but, when 1 say 
that out of the whole score not more than seven or eight 
were armed with even the usual completeness of such 
troo]).s, some notion may ho formed of their value ; their 
courage being even taken for* granted, which is sajdng 
much—ill an eniurgoney. A couple of them had match¬ 
locks, hut no aiiiiiiiiiiitioii; one, who rode beside me, boasted 
a pair of rnsty pistols, of which both were flintless ; whilst 
the sole unii.ament of .another wa.s an old sabre, firmly tied 
into a seahhard that liad once covered a blade of much larger 
diiiiensioiis ; and so was it with the weapons of six or eight 
of the remainder. Under such “ protoolion,” wo finally left 
Osman and his horde hehincl us ahmil noon, keeping wffll 
out towards the edge of the desert, to avoid the neighbour¬ 
hood of the iii.surgeiit villages. Abdullah, who comiiiaiidcd 
the. escort, indeed, protested against all such caution, de- 
ehariiig that, with }dm at their head, his score of men could 
make mince iiicat of all the Kurdish rebels from llashkalch 
to Mardccii ; and, in jiroof of this, he and they eliarged and 
routed whole hosts of (imaginary) a.s.sailaiitB ahead, hchiiid, 
and on either .side of us as wo cantered on over the unpeopled 
jdain. 

Shortly before sniidown, our coiirso approached the 
neighbourhood of the outlying villages, the whole of which 
were Kurdish and committed to the insurrection, when wo 
observed a regular turn-out of the male iiihahitants ol* one 
of the nearest, ha.stening towards ns, armed with match¬ 
locks, and j-elling like demcntcid demons .a,>i they came (ui. 
DlimiscliTiKinlcrt dhoust-hmavlrr! (“The enemy, the enemy!”) 
shouted tile Talar ; Tcholdti I trlwldal (“'I’o the desert, to 
the desert!”) roared Ahdnllah ; and, enforcing tlie precept hj’- 
example, off galloi)ed the valorous exterminator of rohehs, 
with his obedient ralddo at his hcols. For a while the 
dismayed Ifass.an, nij-.self, .and our couple of surridjecs 
(mnle-drivers) tried to make way with the haggag(i-horso3 
from our rapidly advancing as.saihuits; but one of tlie laden 
animals falling, and the others being unable to move at all 
quickly over the sloii}' plain, some forty or fifty of the 
Kurds soon reached within half musket-.sliol, ami began 
l)((pp(!riiig away with in(.>st unpleasant approach to precisicui 
of aim. One bullet stnick the Tatar’s horse in the neck, 
inflicting a slight flcsli-wound, which at once determimid 
that worthy to provide for hi,s own safety, and le.t Abdul 
Mcdji<r.s mail take its chance ; and off ho scampered desert- 
wards too. Though by far the greater half of my own 
worldly property was contained iu the ])roeious 8addic-bag.s 
which formed my sluarc of the goner,al baggage, 1 never felt 
less disposed to an unevenhanded fight in my life ; so, after 
one or two fruitless shots from ray revolver, I abandoned 
wardrobe, cash, piick-horse, and every thing else to the 
mercy of the robbers, and headed away after the 'J’atar and 
our “ guard” as fast as iny jaded steed could carry me. 

The short eastern twilight had already dcepoiiod into 
night, and, in the gathering darkness, I could discover 
neither one nor other of the party. At last, after a full 
lialf-hour’s ridfe out into the untrackod waste, tho flash and 
report of a ebuplo of pistol-shots—fired by Abdullah to sig¬ 
nal their whereabouts—guided mo to one of tho countless 
mounds that, like huge mole-hills, stud the entire face of 
these Mesopotamian plains, behind which I found the whole 
pack of runaways, preparing to return to the pasha’s camp. 
This wo succeeded in reaching shortly after midnight; Os¬ 
man and his force having advanced some three hours (nine 
miles) nearer to Jczeerali than where wo had loft them in 
tho morning. Lu.stily did tho old follow abuse tho poor 
Tatar for our misfortune; then ho showered maledictions on 
Abdullah, and ended with strong language as to the mo¬ 
thers, wives, and daughters of all Kurds in general, and of 
those of Bahila—the scene of our spoliation—in particular. 

On the following morning, being unable to procure a 
guide back to Mosul, 1 had no choice but to, accompany the 
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force in its march on Jezeerah, some couple of hours off; 
and here began a series of farcical absurdities which, if fun 
passed current with the tailor, would have repaid me for all 
the personalties I had lost. .Tczccrah lies in a deep valley 
on the western bank of the Tigris, the waters of which 
insulate the town during several months of the year, when 
the divided stream is crossed by two crazy bridges of boats 
and an equally dangerous one of stone. The place itself is 
surrounded by a ruinous circular wall, and would not occupy 
a single eorapany of European troops half-an-hour in cap¬ 
turing it at any season of the year. This place was the 
head-quarters of a forroidablu insurrection, headed by a 
young Kurdish chief named Yozdinshior Key, the noi)liow 
of the still more ])Owerful and notorious Bedhr-Klian Bey, 
whose ma8aa(ire of the Ncstorians has been so gi’aphically 
de.acribed by Mr. Layard. yezdinshier himself was at this 
time inside .lezoerah, and his capture, rather more than the 
rpduotion of the town, was the object of the advancing 
pasha and his six or seven thousand troops. With this 
view, oil our reaching the high iilateau overlooking the 
town and river, the mounted portion of the force was des¬ 
patched to out off retreat into the mountains by forming a 
close cordon between the latter and Jezeerah ; whilst the 
two companies of regidar infantry and the rabble of match¬ 
lock nu'ii on foot ojicnc.d a inu.sketTy-fire on the town itself, 
at a safe distance much beyond ctfoctivo range. Two of the 
four riuld-))ieccs that ac.conqrauicd the. expedition were next 
brought to bear on the walls, at a distance of some eight 
Intndrcd yanls loftA t/rttpr, under the management of an 
infantry captain, unaided by a single regular artilleryman ! 
'Phis style of iiraetiee proving inc^flicicnt, the .sapient gunner 
th(!n tried shell, but with no iadter sifcccss ; for every shell 
cither luirst long hcforc reaching the walks, or, if by odd 
cliaiicc one reached them, exploded harndessly amongst the 
graviistoncs of the large burying-ground within. After a 
couple or three hours of tbks kind of assault, the operations 
of tlu^ day ended, ,and the assfuiling rabble “hung up their 
arms” for the remainder of the afternoon and evening; .some 
praying, others baking bread, whilst the rest were variously 
engaged in pounding coffee, or drinking it, smoking, or 
singing their <lirg(i-liki; songs round the camp-tiia^s till mid¬ 
night. Kurds, 'Purks, Yezeedies (devil-worsliiiipers), Alba¬ 
nians, Abyssinians, and Arabs,—they formed a.s motley a 
mHdniji' of Inniiaii rase.ality and eowardiec as the moon ever 
shone ujam witliiii a similar spacto of ground 

Next morning, the infantry-artillery captain recom¬ 
menced bis sbell-practico with results similar to tlio.so of 
the ])ruce(Hng day. 1 happened to be standing by one of 
the guns, and, noticing the poor fellow’,s emb.arras.smont in 
the management of bis pieces, volunteered a suggestion on 
the cutting of the fuses. My interference soon reacbod tlu! 
pasha’s oars, and the re.sult was, a i>rompt and ])ressing i-e- 
qnest tliat 1 would supersede the captain, and assume the 
dire(!tion-in-cliier of the siege 1 The rieli absus'dity of the 
whole affair, coupled with its affording motho recreation of 
amateur gunnery at the expense of 'I’urkisli ammuTiition, 
and possibly of Kurdish limbs, was a sufficient inducement 
to eonqily, in spite of all the surly inoivility 1 had mot with 
at the old vandal’s bands ; and I accordingly consented, on 
condition that an entirely new scheme of attack should bo 
adopted. Osman was at first unwilling to commit himself 
to the aocoptanco of such terms, but finally yielded ; and I 
then proposed, that instead of idly vapouring away with 
musketry and grape-shot against the walls from an im¬ 
possible distance, the four guns should he placed in position 
before one of the town-gates at short point-blank range, and 
that on the gate being blown o])on, the place should be regu¬ 
larly stormed by the two companies of infantry. To tbo 
last clause of this proposal the infantry bimbasJii (major) 
offered warm opposition, declaring that mounted bashi- 
bazouks were the proper troops to employ for the storming 
business; but hi.? objection was finally overruled, aud Os¬ 
man, consenting to my plan of assault, betook himself to a 
high breastwork of stones in the rear, from behind which ho 


could safely watch the progress of operations. A party of 
volunteers dragged the guns down to a point within some 
four hundred yards of the gate chosen for breaching; whilst 
the rest of the many-tonguod cut-throats who formed tbo 
besieging force ceased their independent tactics, ami clus¬ 
tered along the heights to witness tbo speedy reduction or 
demolition of Jezeerah. A shower of inuskcit-bullet.s, badly ^ 
aimed, saluted us at tbo gnn.s, from the crowd of townsmen 
who manned the walls, a.s we proceeded to load with sub¬ 
stantial round shot. Bang! went the first discharge, the 
metal missing its mark, .and burying itself in the graveyard 
beyond. The second, third, ami fourth followed, little betler 
in aim, much to the noisy dissatisfaction of the crowds be¬ 
hind me, and the defiant joy of the besieged. But this bad 
given us the range ; and of the second round only one shot 
missed tlio wall, two striking the gate in its centre, and the 
fourth shalte.ring the upper lintel. Loud, long, and wild 
wore the applauding cheers that now greeted us from the 
rear; even the old i)asha becoming brave for tbo moment, 
and inoimting to the top of his .sbeUeriug par.apet to clap 
his fat jialnis in approbation of tbo gunnery. Simultane¬ 
ously, however, came a volley of muske.try from the walls, 
winch killed a cou])le of my assistants and wounded three 
otliers; whilst some of the bulhJs “ ])inged” away beyond 
us to the hiding-place of the )iasha hchind. The old monster 
was ill the very act of adding a sort of pirouette to his 
manual gesticulation, when one of these hmg-vango mes¬ 
sengers ])ass(!d through the .ample seat of his many-folded 
pantaloons, grazing the nether convexity en rmite. t.)vev ho 
tumbled like a krioeked-dowii nine-pin, into the anus of his 
attenilant.s, who broke out into the usual shout of Allah! 
Allah 1 as the old areh-eoward fell. In less time than I take 
to write it, I was left alnne at the guns with the couple of 
dead and the three wounded men mentioned, every one 
thronging to tlie supposed death-ground of Osman. It was 
soon found, however, tliat his adipo.sc excellencv liad been 
more friglitened than hurt; but all the peris in Paradise 
could not have hold him within range of rifle-shot five 
minutes after his recovered nerves enabled him to move 
hack to the remote safety of Iiis pavilion. His retreat thins 
made good, we went on with tlie firing, hut discovered after 
a fe.w additional rounds that a strong stone buttress had 
hocii rai.sed behind tlie demolished gate, thus rendering in¬ 
gress .at that point inipo.ssible. 'J'lie guns were then turned 
upon the crowds that liiied'the walls, and after a few well- 
aimed enfilading .shots, the musketry-fire from that quarter 
w.as silenced. In tlie nieantiiue, the counsel of the infantry , 
bimhimld had evidently wcigheii with the pasha. -A lio.st of 
iiiouiitcd baslii-bazoiik.s, impatient for the fight, had already 
been despatched to the opjiosite .side of the town, where a 
long low gap ill the wall, whiidi had huon very hastily bar- 
rie.aded, olfered a eliaiieo of entry by a rapid and well-siip- 
])orted dasb. The lowest part of the breacli was, indeed, 
some tlireo feet above the outside lev<d; but, as Kurdish 
horses will soranibhi over any thing, it was urged by the 
himhashi that a storming party « chrval had every eliaiioc 
of success. Finding Osman bent on making trial of the 
suggestion, I had tho four guns brought round to the in¬ 
tended point of attack, and after a few discharges of grajio 
had cleared off the crowd of townsmen g.atheri'd for the de¬ 
fence of the S])ot, tho storm of basins sweiit on willi couched 
lances and discordant yells to the assault. The besieged, 
however, were prepared for tliem, and poured in as they 
approached within short range a volley ol musketry that 
emjitied at lea.st fifty saddles before even a single liorsenian 
bad reaelied tbo walks. This sudden and well-timed olioek 
threw tbo whole crowd of assailants into disorder; and, be¬ 
fore they could rally, a .second discharge from tho walls 
completed the repukso. Save himself who could, was tho 
cry; and within ten minutes from their first advancing 
cheer, not a man or horse, save the dead and wounded, of 
tho attacking host remained within rifle-shot of the town. 
Short work- was made of the wounded; hardly was the 
ground clear of the assailants, before the townspeople 
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swarmed-out into the open plain, and with a rapidity that no 
Chinaman could have excelled, lopped off the heads of every 
single man, dead or dying, on the ground; after which they 
rifled the whole, and retreated with their bloody booty into 
the town. With the exception of a few round shot aimed 
at Bcatlored groups at various points within and along tlie 
walls, we of the attack did nothing more that day. Jn the 
evening the old pasha invited me to dinner; but all the 
fun of the past morning and afternoon had not banished 
the memory of his j)rovious incivility, and 1 accordingly 
declined; Hassan, the Tatar, engaging to forage else¬ 
where.' 

Huring this second day’s operations, a mounted Kurd, 
decked out in the "loudest" of colours—crimson cloak and 
turban of red, yellow, and black—had been conspicuous for 
his reeklo.ss liravery and energy in conducting the opera- 
tion.s of (ho defi-noo. Wherever tho courage of the walls- 
men seemed to flag, there he turned up, infn.singfresh vigour 
and animating to renewed activity. As he galloped from 
point to point, the yellow flag he waved was greeted with 
the cheers of the besieged ; but who or what he was none 
of us "outsider.s” could tell. On the morning after the 
repulse just narrated, he again made his .appt^arane.c, cara¬ 
coling with his yellow pennon from point to point .as before. 
Inmnnerable rifle-shots bad been sent after him on the pre¬ 
vious day, but only to tho waste of so much powder and 
lead; and, .accordingly, old Osman now resolved to try his 
vulnerability with a six-pounder field-piece. I declared my 
inability to hit him; but no excuse would he accepted, so 
wo double-shotted the whole four guns, and laid (hem for 
the line of his usual ride. The yellow flag was soon espied 
approaching, at a rapid canter, the open ground of the, 
gi'ave- 3 'ard. Fl.ash and bang! went a couple of the field- 
pieces, as he came within point-blank range. Tlie shots 
from both went over him; but, striking tho ground a little 
beyond, ricochettecl, and ploughed through a group of tho 
townspeople some couple of hundred juards further on. De¬ 
fiantly on came our mark, sccminglv proud of being thus 
singled out for a special cannonade. Shot No. .'1 went “no¬ 
where,” hut the fourth and hast covered him with a cloud of 
dust, and knocked over a poor buffalo that b.appeued to be 
grazing peacefully half-a-perch oil'amongst the graves. Con¬ 
sidering this last result to be gunnery of a high Order, the 
crowds behind m.-ule the welkin ring with applauding cheers. 
Directions then came from the pasha to turn our metal on 
the principal mosejue of the town, his orthodox excellency 
• falling b.ack on this last resource of baffled strategy in hope 
that, to save the sacred edifice from destruction, tho mollahs 
(priests) would bring their rebel townsmen to repentance 
and capitulation. Ag,ainst this easy and conspicuous target 
I banged away, con amore, for some dozen of rounds, at the 
end of which, the gallery round the minaret h.aving been 
knocked away, and the dome “hulled” in several places— 
the old infidel, probably awakening to the scandal of suffer¬ 
ing a giaour so to desecrate a temple of Islam, sent orders 
to ccaso firing. Simultaneously a huge white flag was 
waved from tho town-wall, and a few minutes hitcr a depu¬ 
tation, consisting of a seyd (grcen-tnrbaned descendant of 
the prophet), tho cadi, and a mollali, entered the camp to 
propose terms of surrender. Yozdinsliicr, tlioy said, had 
escaped to the mountains two days before, leaving Jozeerah 
in the hands of a lieutenant, who now offered to lay down 
arms and admit tlie pasha on the condition of a general 
amnesty. These terms, liowevor, Osman refused ti^ accept, 
insisting on a complete evacuation of the place before he 
moved a yard nearer the walls. The deputation then left, to 
,consult their “constituents;” the old boaster apprising 
them that, unless his offer were accepted before noon 
of the following day, ho would demolish the town, and 
hang every tenth man, woman, and child found inside its 
walls, eommenoing with themselves—tlie seyd, cadi, and 
moliah. 

Having myself had enough of the adventure, and seeing j 
no immediate prospect of its termination, I bargained that 


evening with an independent hashi-bazouk to guide me hack 
to Mosul. We left the camp priv.atoly about midnight, and 
.after a four days and nights'journey down the banks of the 
Tigris, I reached tho liospitalile gate of the Engltsli con¬ 
sulate, moneyless, clotheslcss, and woi-n out with fatigue. 
On the second day after our fliglit from before Jezeeraii, the 
townsmen made a sally en masse, routed Osman and his 
entire host, and captured tents, li.aggage, and every thing 
else, tlie old pasha himself having a narrow escape from 
falling into their hands. Some weeks after, wlien I had 
crossed the north-eastern spur of the desert under tho care 
of an escort of the Shammur Arabs, I met him at Nisibin, 
wlion he expressed toucliiiig regrets tliat ho liad not closed 
with tlie first offer of capitulation. “For,” said the old iiioii- 
ster, “ once master of tho place, I could have iiinssnorcfi the 
sons of dogs as 1 liked; hut, no matter, inshallah! I'll ho 
wiser again.” I passed on to Diarbekir, thence across (ho 
top of the desert by Orfah, and over the main stream of tUo 
Euphrates at Birojik into Syria; by Aleppo and Antioch (o 
Scaiiderooii, and thonee by sle.ainer to Constantinople and 
(lie Crimea. Since then I have journeyed into other parts 
of Asia, but nowhere have 1 eneouiitered at once so luticli 
of the annoying and the laughable as during that inonior- 
.ablc fortnight before Jezeeuah. M. 




[The EdttovB of llio National Maoazisk camiot return miavnilnhle 
Papers, except in ca.ses it may seem desirable to commiuiicafti 

with tho writers, j 


The contrast of tlin East and tho West has been a fruitful 
subject for speculation. Let us now glance at a recent 
illustration of the theme, wliicli in itself oontains a whole 
history. 

We were at war with Persia; and a sjiecial ambassador 
was despatclied by tlie shall to negotiate a treat}’ of peace. 
How this ambassador travelled, mid how ho fared liefore he 
.arrived ut Conslantinople, it is not our object to inquire. 
But at that port ho gave liinisolf into the hands of the great 
magician “ Steam," the ]irincipal servant of Western civilis¬ 
ation ; and in the face of adverse winds, and independently 
of ^des and ciirrcnts, he is transferred in a few days from 
the shores of tho Bosphorus to tlie coast of Provence. Ho 
lands at Marseilles; and an occasional stare at iiis oriental 
costume, as lie passes from the floating palace called a 
steamer to the stationary one called an hotel, is all tliat in¬ 
dicates to him that the subjects of tho emperor of Franco 
ai'o aware tliat an envoy from the “king of kings” lias 
alighted on their sliores. But though no imperial cortege 
crowds around him to invest him with importance, and no 
imperial orders fly through tho country to extort from un¬ 
willing subjects a night’s lodging and a meal for the guest 
of their ruler, he finds himBelf surrounded by every comfort, 
and luxury that man can wish for, science can invent, and 
art call create. Having rested from a voyage which has 
not presented a single hardship; except, perhaps, tho tribute 
wliieii that old cbiiservative Neptune persists, in defiance 
of the modern triumphs of civilisation, in exacting from 
all landsmen who commit themselves to his elomeiil, the 
ami ossador starts for Paris in a coriiniodious saloon, with 
ciisliioiiod divans and mirrors and many other appurte¬ 
nances of comfort and luxury, and through which liot- 
water pipes diffuse a genial warmth, in spite of the snow 
and frost witliout. Again steam, who realises tlie fabled 
i miracles of the wishing carpet so famous in oriental tales, 
speeds him on his journey. On tho train flies, like an arrow 
shot from a how, across rivorSjfArnJigA mountains as through 
plains and valleys, past cities, villages, and hamlets, with¬ 
out his ever having to displace himself from his cushioned 
seat. When a short halt is made, comfortable apartments, 
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blazing fires, and tables spread with the riobest dainties, 
oO'er chango and rcfresbnient, not only to the friend and 
envoy of the nnglity shah, but to every obscure individual 
travelling in the same direction; for private enterprise, that 
other trusty servitor of western civilisation, takes care of 
small as well as great. iSonie hours sufiice to carry him 
over the hundreds of miles that Ho between the shores of 
the Alediterranean and the French capital, where neither 
the lions of the Boulevards or of the Jardin des Plantes set 
themselves in motion to meet him. Imperial carriages per- 
baps convey him to the Tuileries; and there no donht his 
oriental tastes and prejudices are soothed by some of tho 
pomp and ceremony so dear to Asiatics; but tlie Parisian 
world hears of his arrival only through tho ])reas, and tlie 
news creates no commotion, except it bo in tlio imagination 
of some youthful belle, whoso tastes for cacliemirce and jewel¬ 
lery have developed in her a decided predilection for eiislerii 
priiioos. 

Once more steam wliirle the eastern envoy into now re¬ 
gions. 'I'widvc hour.s, and tho scene has .shifleil from the 
capital of France to the capital of England, from the sim- 
shino of Paris to tho fogs of London, from the city of ple.a- 
snro to tho city of trade; but here, as tliure, he passes in un¬ 
noticed, a unit among hundreds of thousands loo niueh ac- 
eusfomed lo a life of endless variety, of constant ohanges, 
and of great events, to heed the arrival of an ambassador 
from “ tlie pole of (ho eartli,” come to put an end to a wav 
possibly fraught with danger to onr Indian empire. On the 
very day of his arrival. Ferule Khan appears before the Eng¬ 
lish jiuldle as the last invited guest at a Lord Mayor’s feast, 
so .signal .a victory lia.s tlie iioiiehalanco of western maiiner.s 
/'aim'd over the rigid propriety of e.a.stern etiquette. At the 
Man.sion House lie sees tlie men who rule the British cuqiire 
in the iiaiiie of the sovereign lady, to whom he li.ns not yet 
been presenf.ed, and bears them in an after-dinner sjiceeh 
justify their governmental aets to a miscellaneous ussemblj' 
of their eomitryiiien of various ranks and clas.scs, all nieel- 
ing here on a footing of equality; while the latter in.ark their 
approval 1))’ thuiiiiis upon the table that make plates and 
dishe.s dance. Here also he has an opportunity of seeing" 
tho bcantirnl daughters of England, joining not only in the. 
publio conviviality of the other sex but in their piditical i 
con versa! ion.s, and probably realises for the first time bow j 
it is tli.at the mightiest kingdom of the earth is ruled by a | 
woman. At Lord Mayors’ banquets Hons are appreciated; 
and here the sluili’s ambass.ador may for a time IiavoHelt 
himself of con.scqnonce; but as the novelty of bis cosSime 
wore off, he ceased even there to be an object of gencr.al at¬ 
tention, and two days after liis presence in the country was 
Ibvg-ntten. 

Now let ns look at the East. Towards the close of tlio 
reign of Louis Philippe, the French government, wi.sbiiig to 
recover some of its lost influence in Asia, ilespatehed .an 
embassy to the Shah of Persia. A French ship of war con¬ 
veyed the ambassador and bis suite to 'rrc.bi'/.oiido. Henoo, 
having socurod two hundred mules and horses to convey 
themselves and baggage, the mission set out in the month 
of Deoembor on its land-jonnicy through Arnieniii to Tehe¬ 
ran and Ispahan, passing through a country covered through¬ 
out with snow to a depth of from five to six foot; auross 
mountains, whore tho wolves and the bears only have tracked 
a path; through ro-aillcss plains, over wliieii dull silence 
reigns; through trackless forests, whore tlicir path is con¬ 
stantly crossed by frozen torrents. By day tho caravan 
moves on slowly and painfully, pack-horses and mules now 
sinking into the snow, now stumbling into a ravine, now 
'rolling down a procipioe; while tho cavaliers are obliged to 
alight from time to time to thaw their frozen limbs, or to 
avoid tlio perils wliieh threaten them as they pass along 
ledges of slippery rook, bordered by yawning abysses, and 
the mountain-storm drives the snow into their faces and 
renders them almost blind. At flight, halts are made in 
wretched hamlets, where miserable stables serve man and 
beast alike for resting-places, or whore an imperial order 


extorts for tho foreign elchi (ambassador) a rclnetant hos- | 
pitality under tho squalid roofs of the surly inhabitonts, | 
who find it hard (and who can wonder?) to remove from their 
hearths, where a smouldering fire of cow-dung affords some 
slight degree of warmth and comfort, to make room for a 
troop of insolent strangers, though they may ho tlie guests 
of tho sultan. But what is wanting as a general rule in 
point of ease and comfort, and the common deceueies of 
civilised life, is made up by occasional pomp and ceremony, 
.and intervals of (lapnan luxury. When the ambassador 
passes from one pacluilie luto,g.nothor, or approaches a town 
of some importance, ho is welcomed with military honours, 
and escorted to his temporary dwelling with every mark of 
doferenco and respect, the whole population of the district 
or the town gathering along his path to witness his trium¬ 
phal entry. At Erzeroum, Hafiz Pacha has prepared for 
Idm apartments, with rich carpets .and soft divans, and fire- 
iflaees well supplied with wood, which difl’nso a genial 
warmth, to wliieli the wrary travellers have long been 
strangers; and fur their coiisimiption during the five cl.ays 
tliey purpose spending in tin; Armenian capital, he has pro¬ 
vided fi oxen, Itl sheep, 1000 eggs, GO fowls, 100 pounds of 
coffee, 30 pounds of honey, 3 jars of wine, 200 ixnuids of 
tobacco, 200 ponnd.s of hnttor, and sugar, wax-tapers, &e. in 
equal abundance. At Bayazid, perched like an eagle's eyrie 
upon its rock, the pacha is absent upon a foraj' against 
somo predatory Koorda; hut his son receives the ambassador 
with tlio prescribed pom/), and domiciles him in bis father’s 
splendid serall, built of beautifully sculptured marble, orna- 
meuted with freseo-puintings and rich gildings of exquisite 
taste, and furnished with the volnptnons maguifiecncc pcen- 
Har to tho East. Three ftiiles from Bayazid commences the 
I’ersiati frontier. Here the son and nephew of the governor 
of the district, at the head of a hrilliaut troop of oavalier.s, 
dressed in a curious costume, half-Hriental, half-European, 
await the arrival of the nii.s.siou to welcome the ambassador 
in the name of the shah; lo .a.s,sure him that “all that he be¬ 
holds is hi.s;’’ and to serve him us guides .and escort during' 
his progre.ss througli tlio I’cr.siaii territories. But although 
this royal escort can command every where the respectful 
submission of tlio peojde lo the wi.sbes of tho foreign dchi, 
it cannot eliaiigc the condition of the country and of the 
inliabitanis; and for three more mortal months the jaded 
\v.ayfarers have to eiieonnter fatigues and privations of all 
kinds, before they eonio in sight of ’I’eheran. 

At .sonic dislanee from tlie gate.s of tlio royal city a new 
escort comes out to meet them, and to perform the ceremony 
called by the I’ersians istakhnll (literally, “the going out to 
meet'’). Hc.adiiig the cavalcade are the principal officers of 
the hcglcr-hey (civil eoinni.aiidaiit) and of the aerdar (mili¬ 
tary commandant) of tlio city. Invited by them, the ambas- 
sador dismounts at the entraneo of a magnificent tent of 
crimson-cloth, richly embroidered with gold, whore a colla¬ 
tion awaits him. This over, the whole company, in proces¬ 
sion, set themselves in movement towards Telieran, the 
horsemen in advance having to break a way tlirongli (he 
surging sea of lininan linings who have throngi'd out of tim 
city to welcome tho ehhi. Hero arc dancers, mnsieians, 
ami mounteb.anks, tho latter disguised in various fantastic 
ways, and dragging along in leashes, (>r carrying on their 
slioulders young tigers, bears, or monkeys. Next to these 
are wrestlers, naked down to their waists, describing circles 
in the air with lingo clubs, .and writhing in strange contor¬ 
tions, which throw out in relief their powerful muscles. 
Then come tho pastrycooks, the fruiterers, and the confec¬ 
tioners of the bazaars; the latter break vials full of sugar¬ 
plums at the feet of (ho ambassador’s horse, and the former 
oft'er their cakes and fruit for his acceptance. Water-carriers, 
laden with enormon.s casks, sprinkle tho road as he proceeds; 
and intei'iniiigled with all the.so are thousands of idle specta¬ 
tors, eomo out to witness tho show. Even the very lions of 
the shah arc brought out by their keepers to welcome the 
shah’s guest; and above tho roar of the animals and the 
hum of tho multitude is heard tho piercing Ih-ali of the 
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dervishes. These fanatics, amied with long sticks or mas¬ 
sive clubs, garnished -will) iron-spikes, and distinguished hy 
their long hair and the skins of wild-heasts that cover their 
shoulders, excite the multitude hy their wild cries and 
frantic gestures ; and tlius accompanied, the ambassador of 
Franae enters the capital of Persia amid tlio din of artillery 
and the shouts of the population. 

But the Shah of Persia has gone to Ispahan; and thither, 
after five days of rest, the French ambassador .and his suite 
follow him. At Isp.ahan the same ceremonies await them. 
Three hundred splendidly-attired (;avalicre receive them at 
a short distance from the city. Nobles of the highest rank 
oornpliment the chhi. in the name of the sovereign, and offer 
him refreshments under splendid tents; and surrounded hy 
thousands of the population, in addition to his royal guard, 
and preceded hy a double file of nnsaJctchis, or heralds, clad 
in trailing robes of crimson, and turbans formed of red 
shawls, he enters Ispahan with the same pomp as ho entered 
Teheran. 

Three days must elapse—thus Persian etiquette will have 
it—before the foreign eh'Jd can ho admitted into the august 
presence of “ the [lole, of the earth hut the fourth day 
having been declared projiitious hy the astrologers who 
have been consulted, it is fixed for the presentation. Horses 
are sent from the royal stables to convey the envoy and his 
suite to the court. Preceded hy a guard of soldiers, and 
by a host ol officials of various gi'adcs, he repairs to a small 
kiosk adjoining the royal residence, where the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs doiss the honours of tin; pipes and tea, with¬ 
out partaking of which no guest mu.st leave the royal jialaec, 
hut which mark of hospitality the etiquette does not allow 
the sliali liimself to offer. Next' tlie mirza conducts tile 
legation through a long gallery into the little palace of 
JTapId-Deat. Lead on h)' the gr.and master of the ceremo¬ 
nies they then entor a spacious garden, and advance np 
a long avenue lined with soldiers fornusl en haiv, wdio ])re- 
Bcut arms as they pass. At the bottom of the gurdtni i.s a 
pavilion, in which the shah awaits tiicra; and .as soon as 
they conic in sight of this the grand-master intimates that a 
profound obeisance must he nuule, though a.s yet the august 
object is quite invisible. At lengtli the pavilion is rc.aehed, 
and the " star of stars” breaks upon their sight. The pros¬ 
trations ot the Persians, and the profound salutotions of 
the Europeans, ol course recommence. Introduced into the 
interior of the jiaviliou, the memhors of the embassy are 
ranged according to rank along the wall o])positc to the 
shah; two more obeisances are performed, the master of the 
ceremonies jironouneos a few words of introduction, and the 
shah makes a sign to the clchi to be seated, il'lie rest remain 
standing. 

Tile apartment in wliich tlie reception takes place is a 
small saloon, divided into two equal parts a stream of 
running water, forming in the middle a basin with a foun¬ 
tain, and the walls and ceiling of wliich are richly decorated 
■with paintings arid gildings. The shah is seated in an arm- 
chur inlaid with ivory, niother-of-jieai'l, and gold, and placed 
on ^ cstradc within a nielie. His costume consists of a 
tunic of criiusoii cloth embroidered with pearls, and fastened 
round the waist hy a belt glittering with jewels. On his 
head ho wears the black sheeiiskin caji that denotes tlie 
Kadjar dynasty, but this is encircled with a coronet of 
largo diamonds, surmounted by an aigretle of the same pre¬ 
cious stones. 

Persian etiquette requires that tlie ambassador shall 
speak first. He does so through the medium of ids inter¬ 
preter, who pronounces a speech richly interlarded with 
oriental tropes and eomplinients, to which the shah, evi¬ 
dently pleased, gives a brief answer. The credentials of the 
ambassador, inscribed on superb vellum, enriched with 
many-coloured scrolls and golden arabesques, and enclosed 
in a magnificent silken bag embroidered with g;old, arc then 
handed to one of tlie secretaries, who, holding the precious 
burden witli both hands, asoends the steps of the throne, 
and deposits it at the feet of the shah. The vai'ious members 


of the legation are next presented, and the embassy with¬ 
draws, walking backwards, and making profound obeisances 
from time to time. The last salamdlehs are performed out¬ 
side in front of a window, through whicli the shah may still 
he soon sitting motionless on his throne. 



POLYGLOT PvEADINGS IN PROVERBS. 


A iiiiiED IIoasK TiKBn KEVEB (Scotoli).—That is the user’s 
creed, hut not the owner’s ; for few are so tender of other 
people’s property as of their own. “A hired liovso and one’s 
own spurs make short miles,” says one German proverb; 
and aiiotlier declares that tliey soon outstri]) the wind. 

Have a IIoiise of tiiinf. own, and tiiou mayst nomtow 
anothf.b’s (Weksli). “ Peojde lend onl}' to tlio rich” (Enuieli), 
—On neprete qu'aux riches. “I’eoplc don’t give blaek-j)ud- 
dings to one wlio kills no pigs” (Spanish),— A quicn vnmiita 
puereo, no k dan morulla. —In Spain it is usual, when a pig 
is killed, to nmke Idaek-puddings, and present some of tlieiu 
to one’s neighbours. 'J'here is thrift in this interehangc of 
civility, for hlaek-puddings will not k(!ej> long in lliat climate, 
and eaeli man generally makes more than enough for his 
own con.smnption. “To one wlio lias a pie in the oven j'ou 
may give a hit of your eake” (French),— A celui qui a son 
pale an four, on pent donner da son tjdU'im. 

W. K. KE1.1.Y. 


CHARLES klAOKAY, LL.D. 


Wn give tliis week a jiortrail wliieli will bo cveiy wlicrc 
]irizcd, because tlie claims of its original are every where 
fell. Hr. Maekay lias a doulde title to public gratitude. 
He is not 011I3' 0110 of oiir licst known poets, hut lie i.s forc- 
•niost amongst tliose wlio have lield the jioet’s iiiS))ir.ation to 
he a trust. In liis strains of varied music, ivlietlicr they 
touch us hy patlios, rouse us liy their manly truth, or cheer 
us hy their genial faith in our luturc,—wo can reeal no 
single note that vibrates from a morbid string, or that does 
not ask its response from our moral S3’nipathies. Those 
“ Alices from the Crowd” and “ Town L3’rios,” wliicli iiave 
hamsueh wide echoes botli lierc and in America, could only 
h.ave issued from a mind in wliicli the uses of imagination 
were linked with its delights. PoBSos.sod of qualities that 
.appeal to a refined and subtle taste,—qualities felicitou.sly 
sliowii ill the Salamandrine, Egeria, and in tlio exquisite 
pictures in A dlnimp of Oold and Under Orecn Leaves ,— 
Dr. Maekay, in his poems of more social and political sig- 
nifieanee, has expressed the synqiathies that come home to 
the people. 

Dr. Maekay is now on tlie eve of a visit to the United 
States. Wo doubt not that his works, widely known there, 
will win for their author a cordial greeting. He proposes, we 
holiove, to looturo to our transatlantic brethren on “ Songs, 
Popular and National." No one could ho better adapted for 
such a task tlian one wliose emotions flow naturally into 
music. Tliere is a rumour, too, of another and novel enter¬ 
tainment from the same source, namely, the public reading 
by the poet of .an unpublished nai'rative-poem. We liopc so 
attractive a feature in his programme will not bo confined 
to America, but tliat we sliall have the benefit of it on his 
return. • • 

It is satisfactory to add, tliat Dr. Maekay retains his con¬ 
nection willi tlie lUnstrated London News, which has pros¬ 
pered so signally under his auspices; and tliat, after a brief 
absence, he will again devote himself to the interests of that 
journal. Meanwhile ho takes with him our fervent good 
wishes, and will meet with a welcome as warm in the land 
to which he is bound. 





CIIAKI-ha JIAOKAY, LI„I>. YHOJl A IIKDALLION IIY A. JIL'NRO. 


GREENHILL HALL. 

BY MKN. C. tlltOWK, AlJTIlOlt OY “ BlIMAN IIOI'r.EY,” ETC. 

In Bin CiUi'TBKH.—C uai’. I. 

SoMK years ago, thcro rcsidud in tlio north of England a 
family of tlio nanio of Lupton—tho Luptons of (Ircunhill 
Hull, they wore called; they weru Quakers, though for eon- 
venionee, I shall omit their eharaoteriatio phraseology; and 
for centuries tho family had inhabited tho same vonerahlo 
old mansion. * Their residence, however, seareely fulfilled 
tho idea of a mansion ; it was something between a farni- 
liou,se and a manor-house. There was, for example, no ear- 
riage-drivo up to tho door; but a small white wicket, which 
opened into a garden, or rather a court, with a large plot of 
woll-inown turf on each side, divided by a paved walk to the 
porch. Tho house was gabled, and consisted of only two 
stories; the windows were latticed, tho rooms low, the 
ceilings and cornices beautifully carved, and there was a 
hall of considerable dimensions that i^o antiquarian who 
came into tho neighbourhood omitted to visit. The walls 
of the Court and the house were covered with a luxuriant 
growth of ivy; and a long grove of fine old syeaniores led 
from the extremity of Mr. Lupton's enclosure, in that direc¬ 
tion, straight up to the wicket. 


From the court there was no inlet or outlet hut this one 
wicket; the hack luitranee, for servants and trade.speople, 
was behind tho lioiiso, and it was reached by a path which 
turned olf to tho right, outside of the littlo gate. Mr. laip- 
ton fanned a oonsiderablo quantity of his own laud; and on 
each side of tho syiiamoro grove extended a wide expansu 
of pasttire, wliicli was called tlie Vark, and was bordered by 
plantations of young wood ; in tlio nair wa.s a large walled 
garden, with dairy, Ntal)IeB, and outhouses. Tlio fiirm-lniiid- 
iugs were situated about a quarter of a mile I'rom tlie house, 
atid all around tho laud was divided into Holds in a high 
state of cultivation. 

In short, nothing could look more prosperous, comfort¬ 
able, and well-to-do, than the whole estate; and the owners 
were thoroughly in accordance witli all that surrounded 
them,—worthy, aensihle, jilain people, respected by their 
neighbours, high aud low; and, from llieir easy circum¬ 
stances and ancient family, holding a very good standing 
in the county. 

1 iiave been ratlier particular in this description; but it 
will jirescntly he seen tliat these details ore not unimpor¬ 
tant or irrelevant to what I havo to relate. 

Though belonging to the Society of Friends, these good 
people by no means shut themselves out from tho world; 
they hospitably entertained their neighbours, and visited 
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“ I asked some folks in a dog-cart, as had been to the 
races, 1 s'poso, and they told me I war to take the first turn 
to the left, and then go straight on till I corned to a village, 
and that Mr. Lupton’s war half a mile beyond the village, 
and that I should know it by a long avenue of sycamores; 
they said 1 couldn’t mistake it, ’cause it war the only gen¬ 
tleman’s house near. It be easy to find, you know, sir.” 

“Well ?” said Mrs. Lupton, whose wonder was excited to 
the last degree. 

“Well, ma’am, I druv hard, for I didn’t want my master 
to know I’d taken up a back fare; and when wc got near 
the house,—;iust to about tliat third tree, ma'am,—-I heard 
her say, ‘ Stoj)!’ and afore I could get off my horse she had 
opened the door, and jumped out. 'Never mention this 
whilst you live,’ says she, in a sterri sort of way, and she 
givod mo another guinea; and then slio wavod her hand, as 
if bidding me be off. So I turned my horses’ heads, and 
druv back with a light heart, for I war young then, and I 
never had so much money afore; but it brought nic no 
luck, for I lo.st it all, and luy place too.” 

“ How did you lose it ?” asked Mr. Lupton. 

“Well, I don’t know, sir. I don’t know whether I war 
robbed, or whether I lost it out of my pocket. I war so 
pleased, that I stopped at the Bull to take a glass, and I’m 
feared I took a lectio too much; for when I got back they 
said I war drunk, and my master turned me away ; and sin’ 
that I’ve been driving for the Lion at Chesterfield.” 

“And is that all you know about the lady?” asked Mrs. 
Lupton, considerably disappointed. 

“ That’s all, ma’am; 1 never seed the lady afore nor 
since.” 

“ And you’ve no idea who she was?” 

“ No, ma’am; I thought she war a friend of the family, 
belike.” 

“ No,” answered Mrs. Lupton. “ The truth is, she was 
quite a stranger, and we have never been able to learn who 
she was, nor where she came from.” 

“ I’ve often thought on it since,” said the man. “ She 
war a beautifnl young lady, and dressed beautiful too; but, 
somehow, I warn’t comfortable wlion slic spoke to mo. I’ve 
often told it to my old mother; and she says she shouldn’t 
be suiTirisod if she war something no canny, as they say in 
the North, and that’s why I could never fnid the gold; but 
them’s nothing but old wives’ talcs, ma’am, I s’pose.” 

“I suppose so too,” replied Mrs. Lupton, half-inclined 
to adopt the old lady’s conjecture. 

“ I war rather curious about her too,” rejoined the man; 
“ and when I’d turned my ehaise round, I stood up on the 
footboard, and looked over the top of the chaise, to see what 
she was a-doing; and I seed her open that ’ere wicket, and 
walk up to the porch.” 

“ And where did she go then ?” asked Mrs. laipton. 

“ In at the door, I s’pose ma’am, for I lost sight on her 
all in a minute.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Lupton, “I’ll send somebody to show 
you into the house.” And having directed his servarlts to 
give the man some refreshment, he and his wife returned to 
their friends, and, by way of excusing their absence, told 
them the history of the White Lady. “ And I almost wish,” 
said Mrs.L., " that we had not heard the man’s story; for it 
has only left us more perplexed than %vcr.” 

Six years more slipped by, and the White Lady and the 
post-boy survived only as a tale for a winter’s fireside ; when 
it was rumoured that the great-grandson of old Sir Theobald 
Maxwell was coming back to inhabit tho Grange. Old Sir 
Theobald was a sort of myth in the neighbourhood. For 
years nobody precisely knew why, but'to the minds of the 
pleasantry around his name represented an impersonation 
of every thing that was violent, arbitrar 3 ', despotic, and 
cruel, — a father or a husband “like old Sir Theobald,” or 
“ as bad as old Sir Theobald,” was a comprehensive con- 
demnatioh that every body understood, though not one 
could allege any foundation for their fixed belief that “ old 
Sir Theobald was an awful man.” 


- y . - . . . 

This entire ignorance was not only owing to the many 
years that had elapsed since ho had run his career, but also 
to the total absence from the county of every member of the 
family, and the entire cutting-off of all connection with the 
Grange. Nobody now knew why or whither they had 
gone, or even whether any of the family wore in the land, 
of tho living; that is, the generality of people did not. 
Those who re^ the newspapers might loam that there were 
Maxwells in India, and amongst them a Sir Thomas Max¬ 
well ; though few know, or cared to know, whether he was a 
descendant of old Sir Theobald, or claimed his parentage 
across the border. The Grange had been let to successive 
tenants, on leases for longer or shorter periods, and the rents 
hud been received by agents, who were responsible, to some¬ 
body in London. In short, except for the use, or abuse, 
they made of his name, old Sir Theobald and his family were 
utterly forgotten. So when tho news arrived that his great- 
great-grandson Sir Thomas was coming home from India to 
inhabit the Grange, people were almost as much surprised 
as if they had heard that Sir Theobald himself was about to 
reappear. 

However, if the new baronet was to be judged of by the 
symptoms that foreran his arrival, ho was likely to prove 
a very different sort of person to his ancestor; for tho 
Grange, which was a large, solemn, dreary, may, ghostl 3 '- 
looking mansion, was converted, under the direction of a 
skilful builder, into a cheerful, habitable, handsome house; 
and the formal garden, with its high hedges, clipped yew- 
trees, and stone-basins, was extended into a fine pleasure- 
ground, with flowers, lawn, and lake. 

When the place was completed, sevcr.al servants ap¬ 
peared, and an upholsterer came down from London, who 
superintended tho arrival and .arranging of tho new furni¬ 
ture, which was entirely in keeping with tho taste that had 
directed tho other alterations ; and at length, when all was 
ready. Sir Tlioinas came Iiimself, bringing with him a wife 
and a family of children, var 3 'ing in age from ten to twenty. 
Tlie preparing of flags, and the weaving of laurels, and the 
practisings of the village-band, that preceded this eventful 
day, kept the neighbourhood in a state of oxoitomont; and 
wlicn they galloped through the village,—Sir Thomas and 
my lady in tho first carriage, and two others following with 
tho young people,—the cheers that deafened them testified 
to the heartiness of their welcome, and the hopes their i-c- 
tuni had awakened; for it was certainly not tho recollec¬ 
tion of past benefits, but tho prospect of favours to come, 
that inspired these eager manifestations. 

This enthusiastic reception, such as is apt to await the 
arrival of people, good and bad, who travel with four horses, 
was apparently not erroneously bestowed on this occasion ; 
for no sooner was Sir Thomas settled at the Grange, than he 
gave a grand entertainment, to which all the country round 
was invited, high and low. Oxen and sheep were roasted, 
barrels of beer tapped on the lawn, tents were erected, and 
the whole house thrown open to visitors. To these public 
entertainments succeeded a series of more private and select 
ones; dinners and balls followed each other, for Sir Thomas 
said he had a long debt of hospitality to })ay, and that ho 
wanted to make acquaintance with his neighbours. 

Amongst the rest, Mr. .and Mrs. Lupton were frequently 
invited; and one day, as Sir Thomas and Mr.L. were sitting 
together over their wine, and no other guests wore present, 
tho former, alluding to his improvement, and the cheerful 
aspect they h.ad communioated to tho place, said, “Yes, I 
think we have dislodged tho ghost at last.” 

Mr. Lupton laughed, as most people do at mention of a 
ghost, though, I confess, I never could exactly see why. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ it was just the place for a ghost; but I 
don’t think I ever heard of the old house being haunted, 
though I wonder it has escaped the imputation.” 

“ Has it escaped ?” asked {dir Thomas. 

“ I believe so,” said Mr. Lupton, surprised at tho earnest¬ 
ness of tho question. “ I never recollect hearing any thing 
of tho sort.” 
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“ Well, so much the better,” answered Sir Thomas | “ but 
I am surprised you never heard of the ghost.” 

“Kever,” said Mr. Lupton. “ What’s tho story ?” 

“ Don’t you know the cause of our family’s expatriating 
themselves? You’ve heard of my great-grandfather, old Sir 
Theobald?” 

“ Of course; he died in India, I believe.” 

‘‘Is it possible you are unacquainted with tho tragedy 
that connects your family and ours ? I know that the thing 
was hushed up in a way that such things can’t bo hushed 
up now; hut I was not aware tho secret had been so well 
kept.” 

Mr. Lupton’s curiosity was of course vividly excited; 
and to satisfy it, Sir Thomas proceeded to relate what fol¬ 
lows : 

Tho Grange family wore a branoh of tho Sootoh Maxwells, 
who had brought from over tho border more pride than pelf. 
As Sir 'Thomas said, they were half savages, with an inter¬ 
minable genealogy and barren rent-roll, who Inhabited a 
ruined tower, whouoe they looked down with contempt upon 
all the world, except a few Scotch families of equally ancient 
blood. A sister of Sir 'rhcobald’.s father had, to the disgust of 
her relations, married a prosperous Englishman; and when 
he died, he loft this place, to his widow, and she bequeathed it 
toiler brother, on condition it was never to bo sold; for she 
respected her husband’s memory and wishes, and she knew 
well enough, if left free to do so, tho estate would bo quickly 
turned into money to repair the brpken-down fortunes at 
home. Sir Theobald was tho second son, and the favourite 
of his father, the first possessor of the Grange; and when 
he died, he left it to him, being on very ill terms with his 
heir. 'This heir, the elder brother, was already married; 
but his two sous died young; and being therefore indif¬ 
ferent about his successor, ho left the Scotch jiropcrty so 
deeply in debt, that Sir Theobald, on inheriting tho baro¬ 
netcy, gave up the remnant to tho creditors to make the 
best they could of it, and took up with tho Grange as his 
jiermanent home. ' 

By this time ho was draiving tow’ards middle age, and 
tho iniprcssiou he made on his arrival does not seem to have 
been an agreeable one. Tall, gaunt, high-shouldered, and 
hard-featured, such were his outward characteristics; and 
he had not been long at the Grange before certain manifes¬ 
tations, of what was within this rugged exterior, confirmed 
the unfavourable opinion. He brought with him from Scot¬ 
land a wife and two sons, over whom, it was soon perceived, 
ho exercised a barbarous and despotic tyranny. Tho lady, 
who boro tho remains of considerable beauty,—for they wore 
but remains, although she was some years younger than her 
husband,—appeared utterly broken in health and spirits, and 
to have but one interest or object left in life, which was to 
shelter her sons from thoir father’s liarshnoss and cruelty. 
It was a miserable household; servants could not abide it, 
and invariably gave warning at tho end of tho first quarter. 
After a few attempts at visiting, the gentry relinquished 
the attempt, and at last tacitly agreed to leave the tyrant 
and Ills victims alone; and thus, shut up with their own 
wretchedness, the name of ‘‘ Old Sir Theobald Maxwell” be¬ 
came a by-word in the neighbourhood. 

One morning the world outside this abode of desolation 
were startled by hearing that Lady Maxwell was very ill; 
a physician was sent for, who pronounced her past hope; 
she died, and was buried; and every body said her husband 
had broken her heart, and that it was a worse murder than 
if he had shed her blood; and so it wag, no doubt. Every 
body, too, piti^ the poor boys, and wondered what on earth 
was to become of them now their protectress was gone. 

But the mother had asked herself this question, too, and 
bethought hersolf how she could extend, her protection be¬ 
yond the gp'ave. Aohilles had a vulnerable heel; and Sir 
Theobald, oaso-hardened as ho was, had one aooessible spot, 
—^he was, what is called, exceedingly_g«peretitious. From 
his infancy he had heard of apparitions, haunted houses, 
second sight, and all those phenomena whioh, on whatever 


foundation, were currently believed in some years ago 
amongst tho sequestered regions of his native country. 
There were legends in his own family that, if not avowedly, 
were secretly credited by the members of it; and there was 
a room in tho old tower of Glengree that nobody ever slept 
in. Lady Maxwell, well acquainted with this penetrable 
side of her husband’s obnrnctor, took advantage of it for her 
ohildren’s defence. Under tho throat of haunting him if ho 
did not comply with her wishes, she extracted a promise, 
when she was dying, that he would immediately send her 
boys to school; and, as soon as they were old enough, let 
them go to India, where she hersolf had relations,—as far os 
possible from their homo; that was tlieir only security. Ho 
promised, and ho kept his word. Siio was no sooner laid in 
the earth than they were sent away to an academy; and 
every body rejoiced to see tho poor boys released, before 
thoir health was ruined, and their spirits broken, by thoir 
fitther’s tyi-annieal rule. 


'THE SILVER FAN.—AN ELIZABETHAN LEGEND. 

l)v a. W. THORNHURY. 


Fbotiiino Up liquid silver 
'The jetting water mounts ; 

It leaps ill crystal linbblos 

From a hundred marble fouiils. 

In the broad palace-gardens 
Tile strutting peacock ran, 

Waving the emerald circles 
Of his resplendent fan. 

With cloak of golden tissue. 

With jewelled cap and plume, 

Wltli rustling scented maiitje 
Paced sprightly page and gi'odm, 
Holding flic train of velvet 
Behind Sir Walter's bride. 

Waving her fan of silver, 

Her licad tlirowii back in pride. 

Past countless lines of windows, 

'Through gateways, courts, and doors, 
Tho laughing gay procession 
With soft low music pours, 

■TIU through a small low postern, 

And up a winding stair. 

They reach tho “ Maiden’s Turret,” 

And breathe the fresher air. 

Below tliem spreads a region 
Of valley, lake, and hill, 

Broad meadows of gold, whore cattle sleep 
Ill tho blue vapour still. 

O far beyond the city, 

Bright in the sunshine, lay, 

Its towers and steeples glittering 
Iir the full blaze of day. ? 

Up rose tho sound of voices 
From garden, field, and court; 

The gardener’s ceaseless hammer, 

Tho pages’ noisy sport, 

The ploughmen whistle yonder, 

Tho jesters run and shout, 

Tho birds from May-flower bushes 
Spread iniisio all about. 

Tho talbots on the gateway 
'Turnod golden in the sun, 

Over tlie soiitohconed dial 
The boding shadows run; 

The flag on tho old clock-turret 
Shook fluttering slowly forth, 

Flapping in lazy splendour 
In the breath of the half-lulled north. 
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iTlie lady from the turret 

Looks down on the massy keep; 
Par in tlie moat beneath her 
The water-lilies sleep. 

The lady laughed to see the doves, 
That in swift circles flew, 

Besree settled ere a second cloud 
Of white from the dovecot blew. 

In sport at the circling flyers 
She struck with her silver fan, 
The work of some dusky fingers, 

In the heart of the far Deccan. 

It/oil frutii the liand of the lady. 
O’er the wall five fathom down; 
She looks at her crowd of gallants 
With an innuiring frown. 


Too late; indeed already 
The brave lad’s soul had flown, 
And was already standing 
An angel at God’s throng 
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They all, half ’mazed and silent. 

Peer over the long gray wall. 

Where, fai- below, the moat ran dark,— 
A good fivo-fathom fall. 

That moment cap and mantle 
Willy the page let go. 

And down flew from the parapet 
Into the moat below. 

She had not time a single sigh 
To breathe for the silver fan,— 

No time to say, “In all my train, 

I know no lion man ;’’ 

When faster than a lark returns 
To its remomVieved nest, 

Willy the page .s]ir.ang over, 

Shaming indeed the rest. 

They hear a splash, and looking. 

Saw Willy sinking down. 

In a moment he rose laughing. 
Breasting the waters brown : 

Shaking the trails of long green weed 
That to him dripping ran, 

Over his head exulting 
He, waves the silver fan. 

Over the drawbridge running. 

And through the postern-door. 

Light as a young fawn bounding 
Over a mossy moor. 

“ I hear him breathing loudly,— 

I see his dripping hair.’’ 

And now, all flushed with pleasure, 

He races up the stair. 

Through a crowd of eager faces 
Willy the diver breaks, 

And in his hand exulting 
The silver fan he shakes. 

He kissed his lady’s mantle, 

Down at her feet he kneels. 

Then, faint with toil and travel, 

To a stone seat he reels. 

She smiles with proud contentment, 

As if a life were naught. 

And eveiy danger well repaid 
By the smile that nobles sought. 

He staggers to the parapet, 

Leans head upon his arm, 

• The train swoop off exulting. 

And leave liim resting earn. 

But one who, curious, lingered 
Strove to arouse him then 
(Ho must-have been of softer heart 
Thiiw on tbs other men). 


CiBcuMsiaKOEs, even Of the most appalling nature, make 
little impression on the public mind. The fate of the pri¬ 
soners in the Black-hole at Calcutta; the occasional Instances 
of suffocation in vessels at sea, when, during a storm, the 
passengers have been shut up for a few hours under oloso 
hatches; the cases of fever, and other diseases arising from 
bad ventilation, in emigrant vessels; and the constantly- 
rocurriug instances of death from the use of burrfing-ch.ar- 
ooal in sleeping-apartments, and all suchlike calamities, arc 
generally attributed to causes beyond the ordinary course 
of events. 

It is only from a knowledge of the chemical properties 
of the air we breathe that a ooiTcct idea can he formed of 
the importance and necessity of proper ventilation. Now 
the fact is well known, that in places whero a candle will 
not burn an animal cannot live. Any person, therefore, 
may, by a simple experiment, convince himself that air, after 
it has once i)usscd through the lungs, becoiues unfit for sup¬ 
porting combustion, and conscciuently cannot a second time 
perform tbo same function in the process of respiration. To 
those who may not have minutely observed tho manner in 
which gases are collected, wo may explain how this may be 
performed without the apparatus generally employed for 
that purpose by the chemist. 

Place a tumbler in a basin of water, in such a way as 
completely to expel the atmospheric air; invert it, and 
raising its edge to within a little of the surface of the water 
in the basin, introduce, through a small tube,—such as the 
shank of a tobacco-pipe,—air that has been retained for a 
short time in the lungs. Remove now the tumbler from the 
basiu on a plate, with tho mouth still downwai'ds; and 
having turned it up, without allowing any of the respired 
air to escape, plunge into it a lighted taper. It will imme¬ 
diately he extinguished ; and so, in like manner, would any 
animal expire if confined to such an atmosphere. 

The breathing of pure air, thoro'foro, is not, as many 
seem to think, a luxury that may bo dispensed with, as 
some abstain from wine or tobacco; but is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for tho preservation of the health, and even of the 
existence of man. 

It has been computed that at each expiration a man 
passes 'through his lungs about 31 cubic inches of air. Al¬ 
lowing, on an average, 18 expirations a minute, this will 
amount to nearly 20 cubic feet an hour (upwoi’ds of 120 
gallons). The flame of an ordinary gas-burner vitiates, to 
the same extent, three times that quantity in the same time. 
■Wire four persons, therefore, to he-shut up in a room of. 
ordinary dimensions,—say 14 feet square by 40 feet high,— 
with two gas-jets buruing, they could not, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, live longer than ten houn;, and would, in all 
probability, die much sooner. Such an apartment so occu¬ 
pied would require, according to the numerous and carefully 
conducted experimeiits of Dr, Reid, 100 cubic feet of fresh 
ur per minute, which would renew the whole three times 
e very hour. In the open air, the products both of respira¬ 
tion and of combustion are flewted away.imperoeptibly by a 
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simple and lieautiful arrangement of nature. All gases, in 
in ooiuinon with other substances, being expanded by heat, 
have ft tendency to rise in the atmosphere. Tho ftir in 
passing througli the lungs acquires a temperature of from 
aO® to 40® above the surrounding air; that in contact Vrith 
gfts-jots, about 400®. These products, therefore, though con¬ 
sisting chiefly of the heavy *nd suffocftting gns termed car- 
bonio acid (or choke-damp), are sufficiently raroRdd h3 aSeend, 
and give place, when unoonfined, to a cUrreht of fresh air, 
An adult human being, according to Pai-aday, evolves d*ily i 
from tho lungs no less that 13f ounoeo Ofbivbon, & horse f 9 
ounces, and a milch cow 70 ounces. Ndr are these results 
to bo regarded as extremes, but the average results of 
many experiments. Oarbon eomblubs With oxygeh in 
certain proportions to form earbonio aoiii. |*lants Absorb 
tins gas by tiioir leaves, fix th(s carbon, and Set free tho 
oxygen, or vital air, with wliich it has been teombinod; and 
so admirably is the balance of atmospUerto Composition 
maintained, tliat the amount of earbonio ftoid'scarcely varies 
ill any part of the world,—constituting one part in a thou¬ 
sand of atinosplieric air. Many other impurities are ren¬ 
dered iimocuoiis by an active agent palled osoue, whose 
ni 3 -.storious character and operations liftve onl.y recently 
licen unveiled; but which, as tho eompahion of eieetrlelty, 
pervades all space, tendering its good ofilecs where rteCes- 
sary, and making even tlio lliuiidcrstorm subservient to tho 
jiurposes of jiiirilieation. 

In buildings of every description, whether for public 
assemblies or for private dwellings, this spontaneous Venti¬ 
lation is of course cheeked; and fu extreme cases, where 
proper means have not been sujiplied for the escape of the 
noxion.s gases as tliey ascend, the inmates have to inhale 
an atmosphere rendered every niomeiit more impure, Jlot 
only by tlie products of respiration and eoiribustioii, but by 
animal effluvia of a most offonsive and poisonous nature. 

“All instaiioo,” says Dr. Combo, “of tho noxious influonoe 
of vitiatod air, which made a very strong impression on my 
mind, wa.s during a tlnvo hours’ service in a crowded country- 
church in a warm Sunday of July. Tho windows were all shut, 
nnd in oonsequoiice the open door was of little use in purifj’iiig 
the atmosphere, which was unusually contaminatod, not only by 
the respiration and animal effluvia jiroeooding from many 
people, but by their very abundant pei-spiratiou, oxoitod by tho 
Iioat and oonfiiioinent. Few of tho lower classes, either in town 
or country, extend their cloauliucss beyond tho washing of the 
hands and face. Hence tho culanoous exudation of such persons 
is chariwiterised by a strong and iiausoous smoll, which, when 
eonoentratod, as it was on this occasion, becomes absolutely 
overpowerhig. Accordingly, at the eonolusion of the service, 
there was hoard one general buzis of eompiaiut of hoadaeho, 
sickness, and oiiprossion; and, the reality of the suffering was 
amply tostiflod by the pale and wearied appoamuoo oven of 
the most robust.” 

Wlio can wonder, then, at the lassitude and disease that 
result from continually breathing the pestiferous atmosphere 
of crowded or ill-ventilated apartments, or can fail to see iu 
the squalid couiitonauccs, sunken eyes, and languid move¬ 
ments of tliose wlio inhabit them, the Iwd effects of shutting 
out tho external air.? 

But ns air, or any other gas, when received into tlio lungs, 
comes almost directly in contact with the blood, ajid does 
not, like an article of food, undergo any chemical prepara¬ 
tion before it acts ou the system, such impurities as may ho 
introduced along with it arc necessarily tho more delete- 
j-ious. For this reason, the vapour of alcohol, ether, or 
chloroform, when inhaled, speedily intoxicates, though a 
much larger ^entity,’taken iu the liquid state, produces 
comparatively Jlttle effect. The breathing of carbonic-acid 
gas, or of kttlphuretted hydrogen, causes immediate death; 
yet the former is tlio iup-edient that gives to ohampagno 
and soda-water, &c. their agreeable pungency, aud the 
latter is that which imparts to many mineral Vrtiters their 
oharaoteristic medicinal properties.- In 6nr next Taper, we 
sliall, after a few more observatioii, on the necessity of 
better ventilation, introduce to the ttoders of the NoiriCXAt 
MoAusutfi a new and improved mode. 


S09 


COBHBSPDNDENOE. 

• 

My deob youno Lauies, —My theme is “ Dress,"—very im¬ 
portant, is it not ? and very practical. Quito aware am I 
that sages would revile my sulgect as contemptible, and 
prndels sneer al.it as weak. Well, let them do so. I meon- 
whlle date lo opltffl tfiat they are both wrong, very wrong; 
for all the phifosophy in the universe eomiot prevent its 
having Us this, nay, 1 admit, too frequently its undue, 
weight. Let US thereibro consider how much of our serious 
attention it may justly deserve, without becoming the all- 
engrossing subject of oUr lives. 

Very certain it is that Dress acts frequently as a reflex 
of the mind. Thus vain frivolity, careless slovenliness, cold 
formality, selfish extravagance, or modest elegance, ore often 
detected at a glance. 

As a rule, dress is beautiful according to its appropri- 
dteness; and it is precisely in this particular that our neigh¬ 
bours tile FVencli have tlio advantage over us. A young 
French maiden dresses with far greater simplicity than our 
English girls. After marriage, the stylo of her dress alters; 
and, as age advances, tlio Frenchwoman so adroitly ar¬ 
ranges her costume, that, without ussumimj youth (at all 
times a most unsatisfactory process), slie oitfully contrives 
to conceal tho ravages of time, and, iu must oases, presents 
a pleasing exterior. 

■ A dress, to bo oomme ilfaut, should not only be adapted 
to Iho fff/fi and tiyh of the weuier, but should also be suited 
tn the occasion for which it is required; aud should, more¬ 
over, bear some proportion to her circumstances. Extrava¬ 
gance in dress, and a servile imitation of tlie costly follies 
of tbe class immediately above, or merely richer, is one of 
the growing evils of the day, O that young ladies would 
believe that -the greatest simplicity is not only compatible 
with the most exquisite refinement, but is generally the 
test of it! 0 that they could eoniprcUend how that, iu 
tlicso days of hoops, gauds, and scini-masculino attire, .a 
young lady dressed with feminine simplicity is a real rc- 
frcslnuent to tho visual oi-gans ! 

Asa rule, believe me, pcciplc of taste carefully eschew ex¬ 
tremes, as nothing can be .so decidedly ohjoctioiiable as a, fast 
young lady. Thus the pretty simple little bonnet setting 
round the face, thougli it may disclose‘some considerable 
portion of tlie Itair, is never ab,solutely hanging at the back 
of the head of a well-dressed person, wdiile the deep curtain 
gives a draped and graceful appearance to tho wliole. Arti¬ 
ficial flowers and feathers sliould bo used witli nice discre¬ 
tion ; and then only of the very best quality. Notliing is 
so unbecoming- as overladen finery, except, indeed, it bo 
faded tiumpory; tlie latter, though more obviously disgust¬ 
ing, is scarcely more objectionable than tho other. Hats 
next come nndor discussion. They are both graceful and 
appropriate for young girls, to whose rounded features they 
. are peculiarly suited. They are elegant and convenient for 
equestj-iaiis, comfortable for long country rambles, or seaside 
excursions; hut that they sbotild be adopted as a matter of 
taste for ladies of maturity, iudopendcutly of these consi¬ 
derations, can, I fancy, only bo lamented as “ a folly of the 
day,” for they are singularly unbecoming when the llusli of 
youth is past. 

Jackets are so multiform, some so frightfully maseuline, 
others so graceful apd convenient, that one can but urge; as 
a general rule, a strict avoidance of any thing fast. Depend 
upon it, dear young ladies, a woman to be lovely, must be 
also womanly. 

’And now we come to hoops. What can possibly be said, 
think you, in favour of such ugly, graceless, dangerous append¬ 
ages? It must bo obvious to every tasteful person,that dresses 
should float gi-aocfully round the figure; certainly they should 
not cling to it. But can any thing be more disfiguring than 
the host of perambulating wineajasks,—stiff, hard, and rigid 
of outline,—at the extremity of which the skirts may he Seen 
to flutter in and out with every gpist of wind. 0, ladies, 

I ladies, why not at once discord these hdrsehnir and whalehone 
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abominations? To wear them — 

is to take a retrograde step in 
civilisation. 

And now, iny dear young 
friends, before 1 again bid you 
farewell for a time, let me urge 
upon yon the propriety of suit¬ 
ing ^ur attire to tl^o occasion. 

Can any thing bo more absui-d 
than* Parisian flowers, thin 
boots, delicate tinted gloves, 
and dresses of fairy texture, 
for the early seaside stroll, 
or the woodland ramble ? 

These things, however beau¬ 
tiful in themselves, are in^ 
propriate, and argue a W|pl 
and extravagant disposition; 
whereas a stronger and sim-, 
pier dress gives one t^ idea ' 
of justness and real taste. I 
trust I have not intruded too 
long on your time and pa¬ 
tience; but I feel that 1 have 
not done justice to the im- 
■ jjortance of my subject. And, 
however the sago may smile, 
and the prude may sneer, de- 
jiend upon it, very much of 
the comfort, well-being, and 
happiness of your families de- 
■ pend upon the propriety, neat¬ 
ness, and modesty of your 
dress. M. n. D. 

. ' " . ' pfelTlLLAltlJ 

, ■ FIELD GAMBLES IN SPEING. 

Irfv DiscOVerv of TUE‘ritJTji.LAMA {FrUUlaria ntelcayris). 

When the spring, ve^tation first begins to appear along 
•the banks,-cleaviBg its passage to the renewed light and 
warmth, -like an ayray of gseen lances piercing the brown 
weed8:pf the last yftar’s vogo,tation, tlioii my spring rambles 
commence, and every sunny day brings into life new objects 
of interest. I know the spots where my floral friends 
flourish for their short bright season, and I seek them each 
again in their wcll-rcmcmbered nooks. . 

It is a delightful pleasure to welcome them again after 
their long absence, and an additional zest is seldom wanting 
in tho accidental discovery of new treasures. 

■ Accident or fancy sonl^times, leads mo into now paths 
across fields previously deemed inaccessible, which to a 
hotahist yield all the charming oxcitoment of a trap lerra 
■integnita, ' - * 

A (|udden thundhretp'rm is not a bod incentive to dis- 



A few'dayiif. ^noo, .toihpted by tho warmth and bright¬ 
ness of th^ afteraoop to-take a r^^ible, the sky in tho west 
. became dadceAed, thuiidei^' ni mble'fl .in the dis- 

thheo, thcie the ^lliinous rustling-or a. %ddeu wind 
amonjg-thA prehdiea and ycuug leaves, and forked lighten¬ 
ing Wgau, to pl^ oa the-darlf clon^ w^jh tlireaCefting 
briUiahoy. ' Just as I was trying to detect h short cut 
boAie a.country lad passed me at full speilhi and to my 
hurried Question respecting tho path I shomdtake, pointed, 
witliout stopping, to a road through a farmyard, and then 
three fields^he said) ^ould bring me ifitfl Moss Lane, which 
I knew. Following these directions, J,had already passed 
tlto fanhyard and part of tho first field, totally forgetful'for 
the moment of tho interests of botany, when my attention 
wis suddenly riveted by a broad expanse ef dusky crimson 
which covered nearly a third of tho whole meadow. Think-; 


ing no more of tho storm, 
my botanical curiosity was 
excited, and in an instant 1 
was in the midst of tho richly 
tinted mass, which turned out 
to he a profuse growth of that 
somewhat uncommon native 
plant, the IHtiUaria melea- 
ffrU; the flowers stood as 
thickly as bntteroups and dai¬ 
sies in an ordinai'y pasture, so 
that in a few moments I had 
gathered as many as I could 
carry homo; and my bouquet 
was much improved by tho 
addition of a white variety of 
the same ‘flower which grow 
along with it, though not in 
such profusion. 

This beautiful wild flower 
much resembles a tulip in 
shape; but instead of pre¬ 
senting the cup-like character 
of that glorious flower, it as¬ 
sumes a bell-like aspect, from 
its gracefully drooping cha^ 
racter, which has obtained for 
it the epithet of modest. 

Tho name of the geim.s 
Fritillaria is derived from /Vi- 
tiUus, which signifies a dice- 
box ; no doubt originally con¬ 
ferred in accordance with tho 
general aspect of tho flower, 
• the markings of which consist 

\ MKLKAdni.S. , , *• . .1 

(as may be seen in tho cii- 
gi-aving) of a singularly regular series of checkers (generally 
of two shades of a purplish-crimson). 

There are twelve varieties of Fritillaria, all of them ex. 
otic, witli_the exception of F. meleoffris. The specific name 
melcngms also refers to the peculiar markings of the flower. 
It is both tho Greek and Latin name of tho guinea-fowl, and 
has evidently been given to this flower from the resemblance 
of its markings, to the rather minute and regular speckles 
of the feathers of this bird* From this circumstance, it is 
called in many parts of England, the “ guinea-hen flower 
its curiously checkered corolla has also obtained for it other 
equally expressive popular names, such as the “ checkered 
dafibdii,’’ “ snakeshead-lily," &c. 

The delicate pencillings of the petals of this flower, sug¬ 
gest to mo that Cowper must have had it in view, when he 
penned the following linos: 

*'■ “ Nature but a name for an effect ’ 

Whose cause Is God. 

Not a flower 

But ehowB some touch in freckle, streak, or stain 
Of His unrivalled pencil." 

The day after the storm, I was again on the scene of my 
discovery, furnished with a capacious black leather bag, and 
a long sharp knife, with which I succeeded In cutting tlirough 
the turf round each plant to a sufficient depth, to bring up 
the little bulb safely embedded in the rich loom in which 
it was growing without the slightest injury; and seve- 
fal well-furnished patches already decorate some of the fa¬ 
vourite borders of my garden.,. Groups of this flower planted 
in front of shrabborios have a very pleasing appearanoe, and 
in such situations they will thrivb well; for though, in their 
natural state, they prefer tlfe sunny centres of open mea¬ 
dows, as garden flowers, they are not at all injured by the 
shade or drip of trees. 

I look forward.with pleasure to succeeding springs, when 
I shall see my freckled beauties which I have so carefully 
transplanted, appearing in due season in their new garden- 
home. G. C. H. 
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LIFK AND STlLii LIFE. 

AV HISIEME. 

Br J. C. HORSr.KY, A.R.A, 

We have in England no apt representative of the Parisian 
grUette, who, although strictly a milliner, is not, as our 
milliners are reported to be, of a dolorous order of sorrow- 
stricken creatures, grinding life and soul through the weary 
day, and half the night, for the wretchedest pittance that 
man, nr rather woman, pays to a fellow being. The Parisian 
grieetU is of a somewhat different class, influenced thereto 
by climatic and national qualities, which very much ame¬ 
liorate a position such as hers; she is, in fact (or rather we 
are here presented with a particular example to that effect), 
precisely such a personage as the world suddenly became 
interested in on the production of Eugene Sue’s famous cha¬ 
racter of Itigolette; a happy, light-hearted, pretty, pure, 
young damsel, living on a little and easily contented, cheer¬ 
fully pursuing her avocation under much difficulty and 
many privations, always gay and with a bird-like heart 
chirping and singing, and in nothing more happy than when 
a.ssisting a friend in distress. 

Such is the character which Jlr. Horsley presents to 
us: the cap-mould, upon which is a splendid head-dress, is 
the “ still life,” while she herself is the “ life” of the picture. 
Through the winilow we catch a view of the roofs of the 
'.I'uilerics, and thereby a hint that at least equal happiness 
is to be found in a flat tm eixibme as in the grandest palace 
in France. 

'I’lie painter indicates the fair artist's pure tastes by the 
introduction of the bouquet of flowers, which in Paris even 
the poorest m.iy purchase at the MarchS aux i'leurs for a 
trifle, that would astoni.sh a (lovent-Oarden dealer in the 
s.aine; hence few who care for fho.se natural luxuries need 
deny them.selves the purest of all pleasures of the eye. 

•Mtiiough ])oor, the apartment is not desolate, because the 
spirit of the owner fills it with content,—the purest light. 
Tile worn table-cover and the neighbouring sleeping-place 
tell the whole tale of the domicile and its alfairs, which we 
may therefore leave to the reader’s discrimination. E, L. 


TATTLE HELAK; Oil, THE LIFE OF A lUVEK. 


Ann .streams lead a charmed life. Their existence combines 
the spiritual with the material, the supernatural with the 
homely, the caprice of romance with the routine of every-day 
practical utility. They have uprooted forests, or undermined 
mountains, or devastated fertile plains, driving man and 
beast before them; and then, like Sampson, they submit 
tamely to grind in a mill. We learn from our forefathers 
the tradition of their primeval duration, wo watch their 
ceaseless flow, we note the phenomena of a perpetual motion 
and a never-failing supply. They, the life-blood of the living 
earth, never stagnate in their arteries. 'I’heir surface may 
be ossifted into solid ice, their superabundance may disap¬ 
pear in shapoloBs and invisible vapour; still on they glide 
continuously without the slightest temporary cheek to their 
actual progress towards their final goal, the ooeon,—at once 
their mother and their grave, whence they rise anew ip 
never-ending resurrection. In a spirit of contrariety, they 
both serve man, when they are good servants, and they 
rebelliously defy him, when they are bad masters, shaking 
off at their will his bridges of boats, his dikes, and bis dams, 
ns easily ns the wild horse snaps a halter of rotten tow. All 
streams, I repeat, are things to marvel at, without consider¬ 
ing what an extraordinary form of matter is water itself; 
they arc wonders universally, from Amazon with her thou¬ 
sand tributaries, from La Plata with her colossal gulf-like 
mouth, from Bhine with his hurrying mass of waters pushed 
forward by pressure from his icy springs,—to the merest 
brooklet, the tiniest burnie, that wells from a hill-side or 
leaps down a rock. 


Leaving to others the giant rivers which majestically 
sweep across whole continents, I will follow out a recreativo 
course, lately begun, of the study of Nature’s minutiae by 
playing awhilo with one of the smallest of streams,—-a little 
Tom-Thumb river, a watercourse you might examine with 
a pocket magnifier,—who has often fascinated me with his 
pleasant and sprightly wayside companionship. In fact, ho 
is a sprite, a water-goblin, of more importance than you 
would fancy to look at him, and in despising whom you will 
make a gi'eat mistake. His name is, sometimes, BUiclc. 
M. Thiers, in his History oftlm ConsvXata and the Hmyira, 
more grandly stylos him Selaquc. Before Monsieur Thiei-s 
was born or thought of, ho was written Bohvk by learned 
clerks. In familiar brotherhood, I shall therefore call him 
Little Solak. Do you find him in your gazetteer? What 
is Little Solak ? And wliere ? I will give you a clue to his 
local identity. 

A pair of lovers, wandering in the north of France by 
the side of a narrow rippling stream, christened the, to them, 
enchanted spot La Vallee Hcurousc in the overflowing 
happiness of their amorous hearts. But a title given to 
a place under such rose-coloured circumstances oannet be 
received as definit(dy fixing its intrinsic merits; for many 
and many a gloomy dell, if wo have but those we love be.sido 
US, becomes the abode of cheerfulness and joy. La Valh'e 
Houreusc is not adorned with those gorgeous and luxuriant 
scenic details which make the fortune of fictitious vales. No 
birds of brilliant plumage glance through tlie perfumed air ; 
no ripe ungathered fruits drop untasled to the ground; no 
flowers of exotic fragrance arise uirder the beams of a never- 
clouded sun. The atmosphere is not of that balmy tempera¬ 
ture which renders unnecessary any dwelling of more solid 
structure than a jessamine bower. Neither the Prince of 
Abyssinia, nor the much more businc.ss-likc Sinbad the 
Sailor, would mistake our valicj’ for any of those romantic 
dales which had been the subject of tlieir contemjflation. 
Still it is a Inapiry valley, and the roa.soii why is very re¬ 
markable. In compensation for the absence of many other 
charms, the Happy Valley i.s a busy r’alley, Little Selak 
being the busiest of all. But who made the valley, and who 
made it BO busy? Little iSelak did both, say 1. We will 
allow geological theorists to decide in other cases whether 
it is the streamlet that makes the valley, or the valley which 
attracts the streamlet; but we generally find those elements 
of handscape in the shape of inseparable and bosom-friends. 

J have been on intimate terms with two or three oecoiitric 
valleys which had streamlct.s running under instead of 
through them. But here, I obstinately assert. Little Solak 
courts the valley because he delights in his own handi¬ 
work. 

In infancy Solak was cradled on high table-laud, where 
ho sucked in the dew like mother’s-milk, and was rocked by 
winds from every quarter. His Uillabios were, now the deep- 
toned chorus of the waves of the sea, now the mutterings of 
the wintry forest. His childhood was overawed by super¬ 
stitious tyranny, vestiges of which still remain. Yondei’, to. 
the right, on a grassy hillock, a few gray lumps of rock arc 
visible. Look at them again, and they fix your attention 
by that fearfully old, time-worn, hoary look which belongs 
to no other than Druidical remains. Approach them, walk 
amongst them, around them, and over them. You will sec 
some sixty or seventy stones, indicating obscurely an origi¬ 
nal arrangement in concentric circles, and Ijdng upon what 
seems an artificial mount of slight elevation; but as to ob¬ 
ject, architecture, or epoch, they refuse all answer to your 
most urgent question.s. You may as well entreat a dead 
man’s skeleton to give you the history of the living indi¬ 
vidual. They are not, like most other Druid monuments, 
blocks of solid granite, but mere lumps of coarse soft marble 
of the neighbouring quandes. The winds have so rasped 
them, the rains have so melted them, and the frosts and 
snows have so severely bitten them, that even their out¬ 
ward form cannot now bo depended on. What horrors little 
Selak witnessed amongst then} during their days of power 
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he oantiouely abstams from revealing^ now; but Bruidical 
taleg of terror have since been succeeded by the unhealthy 
growth from a more merciful faith. Inquire their history of 
the peasants of the place, and all difficulties vanish at once, 
all doubts are immediately selved. This mysterious cluster 
of stones is called the “ Noces," or the Wedding-Party. 
One day, during the dark ages, monsieur the cure happened 
to be carrying “ the Bon Dieu,” or the sacramental wafer, to 
a sick man who lay at the point of death. On liis way he 
passed this wedding-party, who irreverently continued their 
Addling, dancing, and merriment, instead of falling down on 
their knees as they were bound to do in the sacred presence 
of the host. As a proper punishment for their impiety, they 
were ■instantly changed into so many stones. Although the 
fact is acknowledged to have occurred long before the oldest 
inhabitant camo into the world, it still remains incontrover¬ 
tible ; for, if you break a piece from off any of these petrified 
holiday-makers, you will find that he or she retains inter¬ 
nally the colour of flesh, and even a slight odour of the 
same. Nobody dwelling in the nearest village—^Landre- 
thun—seems to be aware of the effect produced by blows 
or friction on ordinary pebbles of quartz which have never 
been suspected'to be of human origin. 

Little Selak winks his blue eye wickedly when lie listens 
to sueh traditions told by elderly crones. Here he still is a 
laughing youngster. I frolic with him, I jump over him, 
I bestride him triumphantly, and take up samples of his 
quality in the hollow of my hand. With a full-sized bucket 
I could almost throw him out of his bed. That, however, 
would bo unkind treatment; for he most good-naturedly 
shows mo his playthings and the pretty live pets which 
delight his early days. He gives me a little tuft of water- 
moss or conferva, telling me to look at it with my clear¬ 
sighted Amadio microscope; and then I behold bundles of 
crystal rods beautifully decorated inside with spiral and 
interlacing Allots of green. And then, up and down the 
rods there run living creatures, transparent as glass, search¬ 
ing for their prey, whatever that may be. 1 look again and 
again at the magic drops which Selak lets me take at will; 
and the more I look, the more I wonder at the riches of his 
miniature menagerie. But while I am staring with all my 
eyes at the palpitating hearts of cyclop water-fleas, and the 
fragile shells of cyprides, the largest no bigger than a mus¬ 
tard-seed, sly Selak has stolen away. He is bent on mis¬ 
chief ; he is up to his old trick of staining linen with rusty 
spots. On one occasion ho maliciously spoilt a housewife’s 
whole wash which she had spread out to bleach upon the 
stones. She showed it to her learned friends, who pro¬ 
nounced the presence of iron-moulds—and of iron itself! 
Search was made for the culprit metal, who is not entirely 
unearthed to this very day; a strict investigation into’the 
facts continues still. That was not all. Selak tossed out 
upon the roads a heap of rusty-looking stones to mend them 
with, of whose properties he himself had a slight suspicion. 
After Bonaparte’s wars, in tiiq^ of peace, he set some idle 
^ Frenchmen to work who could just then be spared from 
throat-cutting and cannon-firing, and the result was, that he 
converted these stones also into iron. Cunning Selak has 
furnished his tutors and guardians with plenty of ti'oublc- 
some work to do. 

Another day, after a heavy tempest, he got into a passion 
at the thorough drenching it gaye him. He was wet to the 
marrow; so he vented his rage, like a hot-tempered child, 
on the walls of his bedroom. He struggled, against them, 
he foamed at the mouth, ho threw great stones at them, and 
pushed with all his might, till he laid bare the commence¬ 
ment of a marble-quarry. You have heard of the famous 
* French paved roads, so useful across alluvial plains, where 
not a pebble is to he had. Well, Little Selak has thrown 
those j>av£$ broadcast far and wide over districts where his 
name was never heard. Selak has thus presented to his 
countrymen innumerable churches, town-halls, bridges, ohfi- 
teaux,trottoirs, tombstones, and even stone driving-troughs 
for cattle,—all dug out from treasured stores which he was 


the first to bring to light. If Selak made the valley, has he 
not also made it a busy one ? 

(Generally, man ta^ a great deal of pains to show what 
changes he and his tools can work in the primitive appear¬ 
ance of liis native planet. Hereabouts, on scattered spots 
within the range of vision, the earth seems to have been 
turned inside out. Countless tumuli stud the landscape, as 
if thrown up in hasty desperation to cover the slain ifi some 
wide-spread battle. Hillocks, mounds, deep hollows, and 
irregular rarapart-like banks, some in naked barrenness, 
others slightly sprinkled over with stunted plants and thread¬ 
bare shabby grass, are the result of numberless diggings 
made and making fur the erection and embellishment of 
populous cities, which almost owe their material existence 
to the contributions vouchsafed to them out of Bolak’s do¬ 
main. Mark, too, those three separate sets of men, who, 
sheltered from the wind by three screens of straw, are in¬ 
serting long-shanked corkscrews into the ground. They 
are boring to ascertain whether iron-ore is to be found be¬ 
neath their feet or not. Further on is a deserted quarry 
(because better ones have been found elsewhere), with a 
pool of limpid water at the bottom, which common report 
has peopled with eels. Iron and stone are surely helps to 
prosperity. Little Selak takes us by the hand, and we soon 
reach a spot where his protSgia are really doing business. 
Wo have pile after pile of ochry-yellow ore, whioh gangs 
of men are breaking up into convenient bits for carting 
away; we have hole after hole, which, by windlass, rope, 
and stout wicker-basket, are emptied first of earth and rub¬ 
bish, and then of ferruginous treasure. All this happy 
healthy employment has arisen from the freaks of a capricious 
little brooklet. Admire the neat tiled roofs of those new- 
built cottages; they are part of the growth of Selak’s Happy 
Valley. Even we wanderers reap the benefit; for stop into 
this wayside cottage, largely patronised by the miners and 
their friends, and taste what a capital slice of bread-and- 
butter and what a fresh pint of cool brown-beer they will 
give you, in.what would otherwise be an empty desert; or, 
if you prefer the country-fashion, try a cup of their black, 
strong, smoking coffee, qualified by t wo-sous-worth of brandy. 

Little Selak dances along to keep pace with our invi¬ 
gorated steps; and after a pace or two onwards, he suddenly 
shows us a scene of real beauty. Wo must come before 
long with our photograpliid apparatus, and carry away a 
series of stereoscopic pictures. There is a deep dell, in which 
Selak plays at hide-and-seek, winding through a wilderness 
of rocks and verdure. There is a largo irregular country- 
house, the Chateau de Haut-Ban-eau, commanding a green 
slope that rises from the valley. There is a wild, tangled, 
natural pleasure-ground, composed of ivy-clad stone and 
tender hazel-twigs. There are bold perpendicular cliffs of 
naked rock, at the bottom of whieh innumerable men and 
boys, all Happy-Valleyers, are employed about work which 
never fails them. There are blasters cruelly boring the 
stone, to blow it up with gunpowder as it quietly roposes 
in its native bed; there are masons chipping away at the 
rocks already detached, and fashioning them into steps, 
key-stones, corner-stones, arches, and the thousand-and-one 
forms which builders require. Note the very comfortable 
seat they use,—a one-legged stool, strapped behind them, 
looking as if they had once sat upon an enormous mushroom 
with a top so glutinous that it stuck to them ever after. 
It most conveniently allows them to turn whichever way 
their work requires; and gives a hint worth the serious 
consideration of those energetic pianists whose skips and 
arpeggios have reached the limits of possibility. Pleasant 
parties of busy stone-cutters are seated in sunny nooks, 
chatting as they shape the approximately cubical pave¬ 
ments which are destined to travel by cart, barge, canal, 
and rail, far far away from home. There are but few sea¬ 
ports, inland towns, docks, looks, and roads in the north of 
France whioh have not to thank Selak’s Haut-Bano quar¬ 
ries for some important tribute to their oonstmetion. We 
judge of a workman the quantity of his chips; you may 
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guess the amount of Haut>Banc atone sent away by the 
mountains of rubbish left behind. How beautiful, tod, is the 
colouring of tho scene I Eyes which can appreciate the har¬ 
monious meltings into each other of grays, yellows, browns, 
and greens, will here enjoy a chromatic feast not easily 
matched. Buddy tints intermingling with cold ones are 
scattered with a boldness which few artists could conceive 
beforehand. Observe that bright mass of pendent vegeta¬ 
tion, -with tho hawthorn growing out of tho face of the rock. 
If I were a bird of tho Happy Valley, I would go and build 
my nest in that very bush. 

Little Selak loaves us for an instant to whisk round a 
jutting promontory, and a rosy young stone-chipper, seeing 
we are strangers, advances to do tho honours of his quarry. 
With a piece of cloth, which he holds in his hand, he first 
wipes our shoes, and then laughs in our faces; tho plain 
French of which, interpreted, is, “ If you offer mo a half¬ 
franc to drink your health, or even a whole one, I cannot 
be so rude as to refuse it.” We do not mind paying a small 
silver-coin in return for a good-natured and civil reception ; 
and so, young gentleman, take that for your pains. Do you 
also try to bo a tip-top workman, and to earn your three or 
four francs a-day. ' 

Here wo might take to the high-road which winds to 
tlio loft round that thicket of hawthorn, and so loads yon 
out of tho Haut-Banc quarry; but Selak still beckons us to 
descend the valley by a path to the right which our shoe¬ 
wiping friend has indicated. But diligences, cariolos, and 
cabriolets, are useless alike in following tho freaks of our 
water-sprite. You must descend from your carriage, whe¬ 
ther chariot or cart, and trust to your own private ten-toe 
conveyance. You cannot even ride through the glen, unless, 
with Taffy the Welshman of nursery-fame, you are in the 
habit of excursionising astride on goat-back. Along tho 
grand imperial road you see nothing of tho Happy Valley; 
you do not even suspect its existence. It lies modestly 
retired, like Eve, who toouMbe wooed, and conscious of her 
worth. A great point of resemblance which exists between 
tho haunts of Little Selak and tho Johnsonian retreat of 
Ila8.scIaB is, that both are efl’ectually secluded from the world; 
the one by rampai'ts of unscalable rock, the other by tho 
all-powerful force of habit: it simply lies out of the beaten 
track, and men are accustomed to follow tho old one. 0 ye 
shoop-like highway travellers, who never dare to set your 
foot in a place unless some bell-wether tourist has gone Uiero 
before you, how little do ye know of the rapture of tho bold 
adventurer whose courage has put him in full possession of 
tho unhackneyed charms of some virgin-spot 1 

After a dozen steps, wo are silent with admiration. There 
is a whole month's work for tho most untiring sketchor 
only to skim tho cream of the scenery. More mountains 
of purple-tinted rubbish; more gray buttresses of ivy-elad 
stone; a deep narrow dell, flooded with sunshine, and secure 
from tho winds that rage overhead; cottages nestling against 
grassy slopes, on which cows are grazing at giddy heights; 
and the brawling Selak gambolling at tho bottom, with 
nothing but a few stepping-stones to thwart his current. 
The very air is saturated with quiet and peace. It is almost 
a relief to the sleepiness of the picture to watch that mis¬ 
chievous goat as she breaks loose from her tether, and then 
climbs to tho roof of the cottage to browse on the ivy whieh 
so luxuriously covers it.- It is a wholesome recal to worldly 
feelings to find a tobacco-shop established in the Happy 
Valley’s heart. We are delighted, too, to notice the “ Tivoli” 
of the dale, where at all times footsore and fainting folk 
may be resuscitated os far as wine, beer, and brandy, will 
do it; and where ladies and gentlemen on state occasions 
may exercise those pleasurable muscles which ore brought 
into play by the act of dancing. And the rolling smoke, 
which we now and then catch sight of from the distant 
chimney of Pinart's foundry, tells us that hundreds of men 
earn go^ and steady wages there f' and, above all, that the 
Happy Valley is a vale, not of dreams, but of realities. 

Dance along, unthinking Selak; you will soon be made 


to do a little work. Dams and reservoirs collect your waters, 

I and compel you to turn throe several marble saw-mills. 
You are pitched headlong upon an overshot wheel, and you 
thereby set in slow motion, backwards and forwards, four 
clumsy wooden frames, each furnished with twenty saw- 
blades. The blades have no teeth, and look iis blunt as iron 
can be; but by the aid of sand, and the ladling-on of water, 
you contrive to cut at once eighty slices of marble which 
are not thicker than some bre^-and-buttcr I have seen in 
my early days.' These serve for in-door pavements; on 
others, a man may get his epitaph inscribed, or build him¬ 
self a ohimney-picco to warm his toes at. Stouter slabs, 
out by a single blade, will serve os foot-bridges to cross 
Selak’s own stream, or ns blocks wherewith to stem its 
course. 

Our pigmy rivulet has his tributaries, too, who all add 
to the general welfare of the Selakite vale. Little as he is, 
his minor sisters pour each their respective share into the 
fraternal lap. They are mere tiny threads of water which 
rapidly escape from beneath your footsteps, to hide them¬ 
selves behind a hedge, or creep under the shadows of the 
long grass and rushes, seeming almost to apologise for their 
insignificant aspect; and yet their dowry is far from despic¬ 
able. Coal, for instance, is a comfort to chilblained chil¬ 
dren, and convenient in tho capital cooking-stoves that are 
here called cuisiniiret, or roomatir^ookt. Now one of Se¬ 
lak’s little sisters has a respectable store of bright black¬ 
looking lumps closely covered up under her basin. The 
Valleyers for a long time past have already obtained a 
small supply, which might doubtless be greatly increased 
in quantity, if the mines wore but worked with greater skill 
than you sometimes seo employed by elderly females in 
their excavations with a fire-shovel in a gravel-pit. If a 
council of stem fanatic inquisitors would but put the Selak 
sisterhood to the question,—to torture by wedges, pulleys, 
and screws, to exhaustion by pumps, and scaldings by 
steam,—it seems scarcely possible that they should keep 
much longer the secrets relating to their hidden funds. 

One valued item of liquid treasure furnished by an in¬ 
fant member of the family is open to all who choose to use 
it. Not far from a village called Betz, and enshrined be¬ 
neath a marble-altar and “embosomed'in a wood, there rises 
a miraculous and medicinal spring, in the miniature chapel 
of Saint-Godeleine. To doubt its efficacy in the Happy 
Valley, is to expose yourself, not to martyrdom, but to the 
certainty of being taken for a very great fool. Tho medical 
men roundabouts mostly giv^tho saint fair play. “In 
obstinate cases of fever,” says a learned M.D., “ I send my 
patients to Saint-Godeleine’s spring. I tell them to make 
their vows and pay their devotions, and then to drink off a 
tumbler of water with tho addition of a draught which I 
give them before they start on their pilgrimage.” 

Take, then, the good the gods provide thee. Saiut-Gki- 
deleinc’s well flows beside thee. Taste the unsophistieated 
liquid; it is simply nasty, with none of tho piquancy of 
most chalybeate waters. Saint-Godeleine, as every body 
doesn’t know, was an ill-used lady of the tenth century, 
who spun in private to maintain tho poor. Her husband 
brutally caused her death; but she first struck her distaff 
into the ground in a little wood close to her residence, and 
out there spurted a spring of water, whieh has been anti- 
fobrilely-virtuous over since. Her effigy (abput ten or twelve 
inches high) occupies a little chapel which was last recon¬ 
structed in 1829. The building is thickly overshadowed by 
beech-trees; but a little turret, with a tuft of green poly¬ 
pody growing upon it like a vegetable plume, is the hand¬ 
somest external feature it possesses. The interior contents 
seem, to English eyes, more fitted for tho era of Saint-Gh>- 
doleino's existence on earth, the infancy of human belief, 
than for the daring doubters of the nineteenth century. 
The door, left constantly open, shows confidence in the faith 
and good behaviour of pilgrims and visitors; and also a 
philanthropic liberality in allowing such a healing fountain 
to be accessible to all comers, instead of selling tlM,iinture, 
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sealed and stain]^d, in bottles at prioes Taryiag from three 
and sixpence to a guinea. 

Enter; immediately before you is an altar of brown 
oolite marble, Tory like a small ohimney-pieoe, having a 
semicircular hole at the bottom where the oShei fall into 
the fender. In this hole rises the water which (with faith) 
cures the drinker. The little brooklet, as it ooses away 
outside the ohapel, is nothing but the scantiest fillet of 
water. If votaries were to multiply greatly, thoy would 
soon imbibe it faster than it fiows. Nota hene, the trees 
that overhang and surround the shrine are bound round 
and twisted with countless scraps of cloth, ribbon, laoe, and 
even garters. Their arms and branches are bound in this 
way by ailing suppliants, in order to bind the fever thskb! 
The unfortunate clump of beech-trees is, in point of fact, 
the wooden scapegoat of the Happy Valley whereon outly¬ 
ing invalids come to lay their fevers,—the recipient of the 
maladies of all who visit it. Do you remark, however, that 
the health of any individual shrub seems to bo much the 
worse for the transfer ? although universal testimony states 
that the patients are cured infallibly. 

The saint herself is a dwarf image of indefinite form and 
feature. Her altar is garnished by curious votive offerings, 
some of which are beyond my comprehension, especially as 
thoy are mostly valueless. They must bo intended rather 
as a complimentary aoknowledgmont than as any payment 
for servieos roooivod. For instance, our Lady of Loretto,— 
and many other ladies besides,—would feel herself insulted 
wore any devotee to approaoh her shrine with a pi'esent of 
codfish-sculls or cuttle-fish bones. Besides these, there are 
little framed prints, orosses of stiok, a crutch, walking-sticks, 
and scraps and shreds, ‘ to bind the fever,’ within doors as 
well as without the ohapel. All aro fast moulderijig .away 
with damp, the funds of the temple being far from prosper- 
ous. Saiut-Godoleine’s last new cap, gown, and veil, pre¬ 
sented to her as the honorarium for the temporary cure of 
an ailing little girl, are now completely rotted and gone. 

The fortunes of streams, Uko the fortunes of men, are 
liable to have their ups and downs. Sober Selak, after 
quitting the Happy Valley, has still a valley to call his o wn ; 
but it has not always been a happy one. Between him and 
the sea lies an extraordinary trdot called the garenne, or 
the warren, composed entirely of shifting hills of sand. It 
is so extensive in area and so unievel in surface, that to 
'traverse it is no easy task. “ Take care you don’t lose your¬ 
self,” said a sportsman one day, when he saw mo entering 
this isolated wilderness, ‘^ever fear,” said I; “I am sure 
of my direction." I did lose myself nevertheless, and only 
found myself again by following the sun, soon to set id the 
west, which I know would lead me down to the sea. A 
night-walk across it would bo rather perplexing. I can 
quite conceive a party of young children strayed there in 
broad daylight, and perishing of fatigue if no one went to 
look them up. The garenne has a vegetation peculiar to 
itself; the most valuable species being the marram grass, 
which is planted and protected by the local powers. It has 
also a fauna of its own, which might form the subject of a 
dice little natural-bistory book. There are rabbits in plenty; 
a variety of curious and beautiful snails; there is also a toad ' 
which I never saw in England. It burrows in the sand; and 
as you climb up a hill, it peeps out of its hole, and stares at 
you with a sort of “Pray, what’s your business in my warren, 
sir?” The sands blown from this arid desert have often 
ohoked up the mouth of poor little Selak; stopping his cir¬ 
culation, and driving him backwards to flood the nfeadows 
and spread ague and fever throughout the country. The 
stream—once so meivy, but now fallen into trouble—is as- 
* sisted to make his escape into the sea by means of tapping 
hini for the'drupsy in his latter days. A long straight cut 
apd' A sluice-gate help him to hobble and limp along as far 
aa ai^tabomination of desolation called Ambleteuse. 

So good-by to little elderly Selak, wfao calmly prepares 
to ^ake his departure; but at tbe point of embouchure, which 
is his watery grave, he entertains us with a farewell display 


of a species of agriculture which has been proverbial from 
the days of Virgil downwards as emblemOtio of “ labour in 
vain.” It is not the attempt to wash a blackamoor white. 
Let us follow the rivulet to the very lost, as he lies spread 
out flat upon the beach. It is low-water, and we are at tbe 
epoch of spring-tides, namely, a day or two. after tbe fhll or 
new moon. Yon see the strand is ooVored with furrows; 
and as we advanoe to tbe water’s edge, wo catoh half-a- 
dozen men and women in the profitable foot of ploughing 
the sandy shore. Look at that bright-oyed young lass, with 
her golden drop-earrings and her neat-fitting cap, her legs 
encased in dark woollen stookings and her feet sensibly 
shod with Wooden shoes. Her petticoats are prudently 
short; a small oanvos-bag is slung over her apron. Her 
hands grasp a garden-tool, which in England would be called 
a hoe, and in ordinary French is known as a braqm, but 
here is designated a oharrue, or plough. AVitli this firmly 
pressed on the level sand, she walks steadily backwards, 
ploughing the surface. As the wind and tide happen to be 
to-day, her labour will not be so unproductive as you imagine, 
and the crop will be gathered more rapidly than if it were 
forced by tho best-advertised patent manures in existence. 
I will tell you in confidence that that robust good-natured 
looking girl is searching in this barren soil for tho daintiest 
dish which has ever appeared on Little Belak’s breakfast- 
table. We approaoh ; th|^plougli moves steadily on. After 
a yard's length or more Of furrow, her red right hand darts 
at her writhing prey. She has caught it 1 It is a delicate 
silvery fish. On with the plough; more quick-writhing 
victims aro upturned; the cuiivas-bag bears a rospoctablo 
burden. You wish to help her, do you, and to save her 
the trouble of picking up her gome ? Be quick, then, in 
your motions, or you’ll bo sure to catch a blank. There 1 
Tho fish is gone ; you have lost it. Where is it? Deep in 
the sand by this time. No mole can burrow so rapidly and 
effectually. And there is another; you have contrived to 
secure that before it has interred itself. And no wonder 
either 1 Its head—see 1—is an^putated by tho plough. These 
“ beasts” (as the French call every living creature) lie in 
the sand with their heads uppermost and their tails down- 
words. Like Ben Jonson in Westminster Abbey, they prefer 
to bo buried in a perpendicular position. Honco the number 
which are decapitated in the process of oalohing them, with¬ 
out, however, thereby losing their liveliness. Hold, maiden, 
enough I Tho bag is half-fuR. There are already more than 
wo can eat at a meal. You will ooiitinuo, nevertheless, to 
plough for hamiquee, or sand-eels, as they will be welcome 
bait to the fishermen. Be it so; we will linger to see the 
last of Little Selak, While our sea-side Ceres gathers in her 
harvost, and is amusing herself to her heart’s content by 
reaping where she has not sown. E. 8. Dixoir. 


EOYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

■ THB EXOH'nf-KIirrK. 

(Third Notice.] 


Bre E. Lxndsbeb maintains his noble reputation this year 
by three pictures: No. 77, “ Scene at Brae Mar—Highland 
deer, &c.,” a large picture, whose qualities it is superfluous to 
praise, representing a magnificent stag standing with others 
backed by mist, on the browofa hiH, looking grand defiance 
to the hunter. No. 93, “ Bough and l^ady,” a portrait of a 
fhvo orite mare, in a Stable yard, The humour of the picture 
is, that a fussy hen, who has just laid an egg, caHs attention 
to the important fact by loud cackling; the mare.looks at tho 
m^ellous production rather askanoe, soaroely seeming to 
think its importance requires suoh loud announcement. Tho 
expression of both animals is admirable. More striking,- but 
not mure excellent, are the expressions of a bull^g and his 
wife, who, under the title of “ Uncle Tom and his Wife, for 
sale,” No. 846, attract universal attention and admiration. 
Chained together against a wall, the hapless Canine pair 
aWait a purchaser; the tearfhl dolour with which the lady 
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looks at her hotter half is most pitiably oomic. X very sig- 
uifioant ‘ cow-hide’ bangs near. 

Mr. Ansdell appears in groat force with “Ploughing— 
SevillaNo. 667, a Spanirii peasant ploughing with the 
clumsiest of implements, and in the laziest of ways. We 
think never were oxen better painted than are the two great 
creatures who sullenly drag the plough through the stiff 
land. There is something grand in the sober and steady 
way of their doing this, and in the rich powerful colour the 
whole picture has. The latter quality is must remarkable 
in all this artist’s works now hero, particularly in “ Mules 
drinking," No. 366, a group of mules in their Spanish trap¬ 
pings, wliich is very expressive and characteristic. “The 
Water-carriur—Sevilla,” No. 634, is 4 worthy companion to 
those works. 

Mr. Stanfield’s works are always remarkable for the sci¬ 
entific truth with which ho draws the soa, either when in 
motion or at lest. His great waves hurl and east them¬ 
selves with strong force in “Port na Spania,” No. 204, the 
scene of the destruction of part of the Spanish Armada, which 
he has localised nio.st effectively by introducing the incident. 
In No. 308, “Calais Fishermen taking in their Nets—Squall 
coming on,” the crew of Im Bhn of Calais, with that praiso- 
rvorthy caution which distinguishes them, hastily secure 
tluiir property, and another hour will see the lumbering 
craft, sails still on the mast, bumping the lee-wall of the 
h.asin before Hogarth’s Gate. In this picture the water runs 
in great swelling rolls, characteristic of the turbulent rather 
than violent Straits of Dover. In No. 61, “ Fort Socoa, St. 
Joan de Luz,” the water breaks sharply on the beach, and 
is as iierfect in form as before. No. 371 is named “Sa¬ 
lerno,” wheie the Mediterranean lies calm and blue, Mr. 
Stanfield's knowledge of sky-effect is only surpassed by that 
lie possesses of water-forms. In each of these pictures is a 
different atmospheric phase: they would be absolutely per¬ 
fect did they contain more colour, in a general sense, and 
more variety of the same in each example. In No. 204, n 
piece of verdure on the slow of the basaltic cliffs is ixially 
not gi-een enough; and in No. 671 there is deficiency of co¬ 
lour, considering the climatio difference lietween the Irish 
coast and that of Italy. Almost equally trno in form, and 
much more various in colour, are Mr. E. W. Cooke’s pictures; 
his system of wave-painting is especially remarkable: their 
rofloctiona, their dead colours, and their changeful transparen¬ 
cies, show how deeply he studies their cliaracterislics. If the 
reader will refer to No. 442, “ Morning, after a heavy Gale,” 
he will see preoisoly what is commented upon by noticing 
how the water, in any of those gi'cat wave-troughs, has nu¬ 
merous reflections from the sky, othoi parts of the sea, and 
objects within range. This, too, is a metliod, not only of in¬ 
finite value in getting variety of-colour, but in most truthfully 
representing form. A nioro impressive picture than this is 
seldom seen: it is just after daybreak, and a great storm has 
wrecked an Indiaman of heavy burden on the north snnd- 
liead of the Goodwin; signal-guns from the heaeon-vosscl call 
a life-boat and pilot-sloop to assist; they bear up, and are re¬ 
ceiving information from the crow of the beacon, which, 
stedfast in all this trouble, faces the waves, with spore 
anchors and sau^-spoons at bow, and on her side the word 
“ Goodwin,” which looks ghastly in the morning light that 
the waves, churned white in the direful night, reflect with 
a strange pallor under the dun and lurid sky. No. 28, “ A 
Grab, and Lobster Shore,” is ona of those peculiar phases of 
nature which are rarely painted, showing a part of chalky 
coast, with rough disintegrated boulders and ilint-stoues 
Upon the shore. This piuture, although lacking;, variety of 
colour, is extremely interesting. 

Mr. Oreswick’a piotures, although sometimes a little 
monotonous,, ore always interesting and beautiful. His 
(No. 219) “Autumn Morning—when brook and river meet,” 
is one of the freshest and most delightful at these, . Over a 
little hill, on a river-bank, a herdsman rides after his cattle; 
ihis figure catches the clear rays of light,, and is aurronuded 
by the brightness of the dawn like a halo. The soazit-leaved 


and autumn-tinted trees, hang over the still waters to bo 
perfectly reflected, and. Narcissus-like, see day by day their 
glory swept away, as the calm river oairies off leaf after 
leaf. No. 294, “ Parted Streams,” is equally pleasing, with 
its effect of mellowed light, and trees mingling their gi ay 
and brown and green in one harmonious whole. No. 64, 
“ A Salmon-leap,” is almost as excellent as either of these. 

Mr. Bedgrave exhibits four pictures: No. 62, “ The well- 
known Footstep,”—a cottage-gate, up the path to which a 
soldier approaches,—is bright and cheerful in colour, touch¬ 
ing ip sentiment, and forms altd^ther a charming work. 
No 18^, “Thetlradle of the River,”—a spring rising still and 
silent in a wood,—although a little bvui'-grcen, is pleasant 
and true. The picture by this artist which pleases us mast 
is “The Harvest-field,” No. 014, a delightful and genuine 
study. Mr. "W. Linton’s picture. No. 672, “Derwentwater,” 
is excellent, as his works always are; the best we have 
seen for some years. 

. Mr. D. Roberts, R.A., has three pictures,—No. 41, “ Inte¬ 
rior of the Duomo, Milan;” No. 88, “The Piazza Navona, 
Rome;” and No. 418, “Interior of the Church of St. Gom- 
maire, Lierre, Brabant,”—of which the first is an effective 
and impressive work, more than usually elaborate, and 
powerfully coloured. He does not affect in any of his paint¬ 
ings to give absolute individuality of detail and colour in 
the scene chosen, but contents himself with a gerioralisatloii 
of effect in monotone; a practice to be regretted, we think, 
because much of the true character of the building mu.st 
be lost by such a procedure. 

Mr. Faed’s picture. No. 264, “The First Break in the 
Family,” has, it is easy (o perceive, numerous admirers; 
and whatever faults might be found with it, as i-egards 
solidity of stylo and truthfulness of light and shade, there 
is no doubt that it suggests a touching story, which is also 
touchingly told. Although a little black in colour, Mr, 
G. B. O’Neil’s “ Last Day of the Bale,” No. 641, has much 
spirit, expression, and variety of character. Mr. H. O'Neil’s 
“Pic-nic, ’ No. >344, hardly does justice to the painter of the 
“ 'W^anderer’s Return,” a truly admirable picture. Mr. C. 
Lucy’s picture. No. 16, “Burial of Charles the First,” is 
more than usually interesting and vigoroins. His admirable 
drawing and solid qualities of design and painting are per¬ 
fectly shown hero. We recommend it to the reader's careful 
examination, as full of expression and truth. No. 601, by 
1’. ll. Caldpron, “Broken "Vows,” has some excellent quali¬ 
ties, which further practice may develop into much artistic 
pow'or. A maiden stands with her back to the wall, against 
which she is convulsively supporting herself, while she 
checks all outward manifestation of her anguish at the 
sudden discovery she has made, in overhearing from the 
other side of the wall the treachery and faithlessness of her 
lover. The forms of the latter and the lady ho is address¬ 
ing are just seen through a break in the top of the fence. 

L.L. 


REMARKS ON THE “ MEMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC 
AND LITERARY, OF 
ANDREW CROSSE THE ELECTRICIAN.” 

By WALTER BAVAGE LANDOR. 


Men of science arc seldom poets, and not always philoso¬ 
phers, in the more extended sense of the word. 

Andrew Crosse, of whom these Memoruda have recently 
been edited by his widow, together with large contributions 
from bis letters, important notices and explanations of his 
experiments, bis unreserved opinions on politics, morals, and 
religion, was also a poet of wide range of thought and great 
vigour of expression. The volume, which contains evidence 
of this, will be consulted by all the philosophers of the age, 
and by such of the poets and their readers as can be induced 
to be! leva that there maybe something more and better in 
poetry than the strange and the fantastic. 

The eai-ly life of Andrew Crosse is described by his 
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ficientMo, and eloquent widows “ In early life,’’ 
‘-'I «|iy» the, most truly and philosophically," time, place, and 
.eiyovmyrtiabe'eontnbuto to form the future destiny. Ima- 
' i^atkm is the great atchitect of character; and to the im- 
y'. prjss^^s of infancy can be traced the tendencies of after- 
Ijte. A Mrtbpitliee is more than a name. It environs our 
t' ohildliood; and often serves to develop a poetic temperu- 
' jnent, and-ft love of the ^beauties of nature, which other¬ 
wise might have lain dormant." 

. ' Ihe bilthpface of Crosse is then described. 

. - “ Tlte undulating grobnds are tossed together att if by 
some' freak of nature, and the bouse itself is shadoikred by 
lofty trees, through whose branches the winds never cease 
their sad music. The gigantic limbs and knarlcd roots of 
the old beeches in the avenue strike one with admiration 
and with melancholy. The still vigorous trees, the growth of 
centuries, seem to mock at the short life of man; succeeding 
generations walk beneath the same shadow, and the narrow 
vault near by receives them successively, and their place 
knows them no more but as name-links in the old pedigree. 
Yet who is there can live within the walls where his fore¬ 
fathers have dwelt without feeling in some sort more than 
commonly united with the past ?” 

Ho had long held liberal opiuiops, and professed him¬ 
self a republican in principle, though he bad been bigb- 
sheriff of Somerset. His views of the political changes of 
the day rendered him excessively unpopular. 

All violent antagonism of principles gives birth to a 
now order of things; what is good in it conies not to the 
ago which suffers, but is developed in the maturity of the 
future. The time of our birth is never without its in¬ 
fluence. 

There is a curious anecdote of Crosse in p. 22, showing 
how early he began his experiments. This was at the 
school in Bristol. 

Tlie wise biographer of her husband makes this observa¬ 
tion in p. 20 : “ It appears that ail great minds pequliariy 
feel the shortness of human life ; it is not the fear of death, 
but they are oppressed with the sense that time—that no 
time—is enough for them." 

In p. 28 is a most interesting letter from Mr. Broderi)), 
dated 20th of February 1857. It shows the early bent of* 
Crosse to electricity, and his generous and manly character; 
it was ill the last century. Speaking of Oxford in the year 
1802, and the habitual drunkenness of the student, ho says ; 
“ Most likely be falls in with ill-advisers ; and no one feels 
any shame but the false sliaine of doing right.” “A .shadow 
was on his house,” says his widow ; “ his mother was lying 
ill. The bells of the vinago-ehurcli rang out a men-y peal 
to celebrate bis majority; but ho indignantly stopped them, 
and passionately asked how they dared to ring when liis 
mother was ill. ‘ Wliat,' said she, ‘ aliall I not hear the belle 
rung for the c,oming-of-age of my eldest son ” I 

Ho was like the discoverer of a mine of precious stones; | 
he know the value and properties of the rough-looking 
mineral which he brought to light, but he loft to others the 
duty of polishing and setting the rare gem in the regalia of 
science, or applying it to the purposes of utility. Wo must 
accept each man as he is. One mind may be fitted for 
analysis, another for synthesis, another, without an atom 
of originality, may ably generalise a confusion of facts; all 
do good service. In p. 44 are some twelve good verses, 
“Silence and sleep” down to “creeps slowly on.” In 
p. 58 arc soi^ line reflections on Greece and Italy, on Borne 
and Venice. He was fond of animals, as every good man is, 
and many who otherwise are not good. “ I think,” says ho, 
“ I could tame every animal in creation, except my own 
Species.” Added, are some beautiful lines on a red deer, 
turited out before the stag-hounds on Bloomfield Hill; and 
■ others yet more beautiful on “ My Dog.” His poetry is not 
alw^# elaborate. It was his opinion that elaboration is 
injurious to poetry; this is among the few opinions in which 
he is erroneous. Elaboration is only injurious to what is 
b unworthy of it. Xa5or tmpro&us makes bad worse. Inp. 96 


is a sentence worthy of Bacon or Milton. “Is there one 
man, however poor, however abject, crawling on the face of 
God’s earth from whom we ought seriously to shut it out ? 
to keep him in ignorance of the glories by which ho is sur¬ 
rounded, and of the capacity for enlarging them? to prevent 
him from digging for that treasure which he has a right to 
possess in common with his kind? to chain his intellect, 
but sot free his limbs ? to allow a being endowed with supe¬ 
rior intelligence to veil his best faculties in sleep, or, if 
awakened, to be used only for the furtherance of niisobiovous 
propensities ?” There arc many other sentences as philaii. 
tliropio as this. “Fbu have immense influence in the county," 
said a brother magistrate. “ I despise all influence,” said 
Mr. Crosse. “ I don’t*ihink I possess any ; and, if I did, I 
would not exert it. I only desire the good of my follow- 
creatures.” 


[The Editors of the National Maqazink cannot return unavailable 
Papers, except In cases where it may seem desirable to communicate 
Willi the writers.] 


To US who look ou the political machine from the outside, 
more than one significant eliaugo in its working is apparent. 
Of these, none is more obvious tlian the rapid decline of 
party,—the exteiuliiig fusion of principles and classes. With 
very few cxceptious, it is difficult to point out any essential 
variance between the mottoes adopted by Lord Palmekston 
and those wliich are inscribed upon the banners of Lord 
Derby and Lord John Riisseu.. Gradual 1’1-ogress is the 
watchword of all three ; and although more or less latitude 
of construction may he given to the principle, according to 
the bias of each leader, we do not believe that under tlio 
auspices of any of them there would bo any striking differ¬ 
ence ill the results of legislation. 

The fact seems to be, that when tlie Iiroad principles of 
civil and religious freedom are once secured, they engender 
a force which bears away on its current all sections of in¬ 
telligent men, and that tlie function of parliament must 
eventually consist, not in discussing those principles, hut in 
administering tlioin. It is our national faith in tlio security 
of progress, not our indifference to it, that produces the 
political calm now every where visible. Hence the difficulty 
of getting up a cry. There is no eddy in the tide, because 
it oucounters no rock. Mon do not plant cannou against 
the fortress which yields to tlicir flag. 

Ill this country, wo apprehend, the office of parliaments 
will become more and more confined to questions of pure 
administration. Principles being universally gi-anted, that 
they should take effect is a “ foregone conclusion.” 

But it becomes of the highest importance to remember, 
that the fact of general consent as to prinoiples of govern¬ 
ment imposes new duties upon man socially and individually. 
Institutions are, after all, only the scaffolding by which the 
edifice of social life is to be reared. The scaffolding being 
tolerably adjusted, the question then comes. What of the 
building ? 

If, in a word, we enjoy settled liberty of thought and 
person, and an-ever-extending power in the management of 
affairs, how are those benefits to be applied to our social 
and individual condition ? Is the new generation, for in¬ 
stance, to Jie educated for its growing responsibilities? and, 
if so, what class of educator do we need ? Are we to be 
for ever content with the mere professor of dry facts, the 
repertory of tables and statistics, and never to claim that 
better genius, wliich not only supplies facts, but evolves 
faculties, which, while presenting objects to the memory, 
draws forth the reason that con apply them and the con¬ 
science that hallows the reason—the instructor who leads 
out—educates—^the man ? 






Tho standard of the Jirofesscd educator must no doubt 
bo raised. In a yef wider sense, tho divine, tho poet, the 
pliilosophor, the novelist, the artist, are educators of the 
people. At a time when politicians have well-nigh ac¬ 
complished their work as founders of institutions for man, 
those intelligences who are tho trainers of man himself 
demand, and must find, more earnest attention and recog¬ 
nition. Wo do not hesitate to 8.ay, that more of that whicli 
goes directly to the elevation and to tho happiness of human 
character, to the development of human sympathy, courage, 
and independence, is to be found in the poems of Tennssos, 
LonavEnnow, and others, and in tho writings of such men 
as Dickem, BunwBR, and Thackkras, than in all that has 
been effected by legislation during the period of their 
labours. Nay, some of the best tondonoios of legislation 
itself have been unconsciously derived from the influence of 
contemporary literature. 

Doubtless, were his functions fully realised, the highest 
educator of all would be the divine. 

Not long since we expressed our regret, that out of many 
spiritual teachers whose piety and earnestness could not be 
questioned, there were so few who appeared to OGsinect re¬ 
ligion with our daily interests and vocations. Wo urged 
that OhriStianity had its bearing in the widest sense on the 
life that now is, as well as on that which is to come ; that 
the devoteeism which divides tho sanctity of faith from our 
general faculties and pursuits is iiqt tho healthiest phase of 
Christian character; that religion iis more truly honoured 
when developed in the world than when abstracted from it. 
We complained, but not without hope; and, indeed, we see 


many signs of a growing disposition on tho part of our 
clergy to blend spiritual with secular interests. Why, in¬ 
deed, should not those truths, which are rightly regarded 
as tlio basis of all others, be applied to reason, imagina¬ 
tion, and practice,—to philosophy, poetry, polities, and 
trade ? Wo see no better means of elevating a nation 
than the elevation of individual men. Christian teaching 
is the one engine by which such results may he pro¬ 
duced, when, instead of ignoring the ordinary impulses 
and powers of man, it shall lend to them its inspiration 
and control. 

Such interests as wo have mooted are those which must 
gradually riso on tho ruins of party strifo. Legislation, wo 
grant, has yet much to do, even in the administration of 
those political truths on which men of ail sections seem 
now agreed. Moreover, it has not only to develop such 
truths for the future, but to guard from encroachment the 
liberties which are already won. Still, we think that in 
principle, if not in detail, tho career of British jmliticians, 
as representatives of opposite theories of government, is 
well-nigh closed. Should this prove so, it could only bo 
matter for congratulation. Those who have laboured at 
yie framework of institutions may rejoice, if they have so 
nearly finished their task that men may turn awhile from 
the laws that affect their condition to the truths that better 
their lives. 
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CrKEENinLL HALL. 

BY Mns. C. CROWE, AUTHOR OP “ 8B8AJI HOPLRY,” BTO. 

IH Six Ciiaptrbs.—Chai’. III. 

But Sir Theobald was alone now; and one might have 
thought such an ungonial being would have recognised by 
thiB time that he was not fit to live with any other human 
creature, and that the bear would Iiavo retreated finally 
into his den, to sulk and brood alone; Kut unhappily it was 
not so; ho rosolved on a scoond marriage, and was not long 
■deliberating on his choieo. The young lady he selected for 
his bride was called Emmeline Larpent. She was the 
dauglitor of his attorney at Boncaster; and he had dianced 
to SCO her one day when business took him in that direo- 
liou. To SCO her was to admire her, for she was a lovely 
little fairy, just home from soliool; innocent, joyous, and 
utterly inexperienced, although there Was a sort of boyish 
and girlish intimacy, born of balls and pieiiios and junket¬ 
ings between her and young Arthur Lupton, who was an 
articled clerk in her father's olHce, and whose family were 
not then Quakers. 

Wlicn Hir Theobald mode up his mind to marry this 
young lady, it i.s not to bo supposed that lio thought it ne- 
ce.ssary to recommoiid himself by any process of courtship. 
On the contrary, ho rodo over to Doncaster One morning, 
put up his liorse at the Black Bull, walked straight into 
Mr. Larpont’s office, and asked him for his daughter's hand 
ii.s ho would have asked him for his hill. Mr. Larpent hesi¬ 
tated, for few were ignorant of the baronet’s character; but 
then bo ivas ambitious, and much poorer tlian the World 
thought him. He was flattered, too, at tho idea of Ids 
daughter being Lady Maxwell of the Grange; but—there 
certainly w^as a hiut in tlio case. 

“ In re.speot of sottlemont," said BIr Theobald, speaking 
with a broad Scotch accent,^ye ken woel there’s na entail; 
and aw shall giu lier Icddyship a handsome dower and ali¬ 
mony, and settle the estato on her heirs." 

“ But your sons by the first marriage, Sir Tlieobald 
suggested Mr. Larpent. 

The baronet .snapped his fingers, and made a mou\ as lie 
ivould have called it. He did not condescend to any other 
reply. He had fulfilled his promise, and was in no fear of tho 
ghost; lie had not bound liim.solf to provide for his sons, and 
it alfordod Iiiru infmlte satisfaction thus to bo revenged on 
his wife, and defeat, in some measure, lier motherly inten¬ 
tions. 

This was too much for the lawyer. Sir Tlicohald was 
fifty years of age; his daughter not seventooii, and must 
outlive him, of course, when ho should have tho sole man- 
.'igc.minit of the estate for his gi'andchildreii, and so forth. 
Thus men reason, or inircason. Ho did not remember that 
ho was proViably consigning his daughter to an early grave, 
and that the baronet, with an iron constitution, was much 
more likely to live than he was himself. So “ men think all 
men mortal but themselves.” 

Moreover, Sir Theobald demanded no fortune with his 
bride,— he knew the state of affairs too well,—^but only that 
whatever her father hod should come to her at his death. 

■Wlion Mr. Larpent told his daughter that she was to 
marry Sir Tlieobald Maxwell, she pouted her rosy lips; for 
she thought of youug Arthur Luptou, and how slie liked to 
dance with him, and how merry and pleasant he was at tho 
piciiicj; hut when her father reminded her that she would 
be addressed as “my lady,” and drive her own carriage, she 
yielded. She had been at school till within a few months, 
and had heard little or nothing of Sir Theobald, and she had 
nSver seen him toiler knowledge; she was but a child, and 
was unusually childish for her years. It is therefore not 
to bo wondered at that she offered no opposition to her 
father’s will, and that a letter soon arrived at the Grange, 
aiinouiiciiig the xWQg lady’s aooeptanoo of the proposal. 
Then came the glow; pf preparation, and tho pleosiug ooou- 
patioii of buying new drosses, and having them made; 


whilst Sir Theobald, perhaps conscious that the less he 
exhibited himself to his bride the better, instead of hasten¬ 
ing over to pay his devoirs to her, wrote to Mr. Larpent to 
say ho was going on urgent business to London, desiring 
him to draw Up tho deed of settlement, as agioed between 
them, and have ft ready for signature when lie returned. 

Ill oil probabtlity the father did not regret this want of 
empr»umm$ on the part of tho lover. Parents who sacri¬ 
fice their ohlldrPn in this mtinuor do not want to bo re¬ 
minded of thair omelty by the struggles of their vrcliin.s. 
Mr. Larpent struck a balance of the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages uf the match; and, by a process of self-delusion, 
gave the preponderance to the first. Whilst he saw his 
daughter, witli an unfadod cheek and bright eye, gaily oecn- 
piecf with her marriage outfit, and the clerks in his office 
busy over the p.iroliments which were <o make her mistress 
of the Grange, his consoienco was tolerably easy; but he 
secretly dreaded the first Interview of the betrothed couple, 
and had.a presentiment that difficulties might arise even 
aftov the outfit and the deed were oompletod. 

Every thing was ready, when a letter arrived from the 
baroiiot, saying, that he, had been dotaiiiod longer than he 
expected in London, hut that on a certain day his two son.s 
were to iot sail for India; that on the ensuing one ho should 
Hart on his journey homewards, and he desired every thing 
might be ready for the marriage, whioli he intended should 
bo solemnised on the third of April. 

It was now tho latter end of Mircli; every thing ivrts 
ready; and to jivcveiit hta daughter, and perhap.s himscll', 
from thinking loo seriously of wh.it wua ahont fo happen, he 
opened liis house to his friends, and gave a ball, at which 
all the silly girls of the neighbourhood oatlad her “ my lady,” 
and said they enviud her Inck; whilst their elders looked 
on her with compaasion, called her “poof lamh!” and won¬ 
dered how her father could have “ thn heart to do it.” 

llie yomig men generally envied Sir TUeohahl, and won- 
indignant with Mr. Larpent; hut thoro was one ivho took the 
thing deeply to heart, and that Was Arthur Lupton. Emme¬ 
line had had a simple prefettinco for him, wliich miglit po.s- 
Bibl.y, with time, have ripened itito a serious attacliinont; 
hut Arthur really loved her, much more than he liad been 
aware of himself, till ho hoard she was to he given to an¬ 
other. 'J'liuii,—whether hecausc we jiriv.e more what we aro 
ahont to lose, or because pity nieltod his heart and height¬ 
ened his affection,—he Icariit the extent of his own lovo 
and despair. He well knew tho misery to whicli tho poor 
girl was consigned by the impending marriage; for, his 
family living in the neighbourhood of the Grange, the clia- 
racter of Sir Theobald was familiar to him, and he had 
often heard the sufferings of his late wife diROUssed and la- 
rooiitod. But what could he do? How was it possible to 
prevent the sacrifice? He could not sleep at night, nor do 
his husinosH by day, for thinking of it. Ho was a mere 
youth of nineteen, with a salary of fifty pounds a-year, the 
youngest son of his father, who hod several. Even had tho 
haronot been out of the question, he was aware that Mr. 
Larpent would novoi have accepted him as a suitor to his 
daughter. Of course Ills entertaining such an idea now 
would bo considered a great offence and presumption ; and 
he had no reason to hojio that even tpe young lody herself 
would be willing to sacrifioo her rank and title for him and 
his fifty pounds; though, being a good-natured girl, she did 
appear to be sorry for him, for his misery was too evident to 
escape her notice. With a pale cheek and hollow eye,—for 
ho had lost his appetite and his sleep,—^he attended her to 
all the festivities that preceded the wedding; the rcspccU 
ability of his family and his youth precluding- the idea of 
danger, in tho father’s opinion, and rendering Him a desir- 
able and safe escort; and whilst she tried to console him by 
sisterly regard, he sighed and shook liis head,’and hihtod 
that there was nothing left for him hut an early grave. 

“ If I thought you Were to be hapjjy, Emmeline; but 
I know him bettor than yott do; he’s a tyrant to every 
body about him.” 
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" 0, if he’s cro8*, 1 shall eome baok to papa.” Aunt Thomas lived about four miles from Doncaster; 

- “ That’s more easily said than done; women oan’t leave and soon after breakfast the young people set off on their 
their husbands When they Ohoose." long walk, naturally taking the by-road, through fields and 

" Why, ho won’t look me up, will he?” said Emmeline latios, in preference to the turnpike. Poor Arthur was all 
laughing. nielanoholy and sighs;‘and as for Emmeline, Ijttle as she 

" Well, ho might oven do that; I wouldn't answer for anticipated her fate, and obscure as her idea was of what 
him.” • she was about to undertake, even she did not fool very 

“ I’d get out pretty soon, I warrant,” answered the cheerfitl, now that tlie period of this great change in her 
tliouglitlesB girl. • situation was so near. They walked on siloptly, arm within 

“ Well, Emmeline,” said the poor hoy, seeing he could arm, Arthur intensely conscious that that dear- arm would 
make no Serious impression on her inexperienced mind, “ re- never be pressed to his side again, and Emmeline iincoii- 
membor, my father and mother live atGreenhill Hall; they soious that he was pressing it ‘at all, her mind being en- 
■will be your nearest neighbours, and if you want any advice tiroly engrossed witli her own affairs,—as how she should 
or assistance, I’m sure they’ll bo the best friends you can receive lier hridegromn tlie next morning, what ho would 
have,—that is, if your husband will lot you have any say to her, how she should fool during the ceremony, and at 
friends.” that still more awful moment', when she should step into 

"I shan’t ask him,” said Eramolino, in a tone of de- the carriage and drive away alouo wilii liim. Her heart 
fiance. • . sank a little when she thought of that, and of leaving her 

“Ah, Emmeline, how little you know! However, my indulgent father and happy home, where she did exactly 
• mother is one of the kindest women that ever lived; and if wliat she pleased, to live amongst strangers in a home- un¬ 
it’s only for my sake, I’m sure she would do any thing for known; but then it ■was to bo her own carriage, and a 
you. It would bo a comfort to.mo, when I’m in my grave, B])lendid lionie, and slio would lie called “my lady,” and 
if I could know that my mother Was watching over you tliere was not a girl in Dononstor wlio did not envy her. 
hero on eart^. I shall bo watching over you, Emraeliiie. They pm-took of an early dinner witli Aunt Tlioinas,—a 

“ AVell, between you all, I slmll be well taken care of,” simple woman, living in relirouiimt and obscurity,—who 
said Emmeline. “But now don’t fret so, Arthur. I shall knew nothing of Sir Theobald, and was tlicroforc elated at 
often drive in my carriage to see papa,—it is only fifteen her niece’s elevation; and then, after receiving tlic wannest 
miles; and wlien you go to Qroenliill you'll come and .see congratulations and blessings, the young people departed to 
jno; besides, you’ll soon forget me, and fall in love with walk liomc. 

somebody else.” As they approached to the end of tliis walk, wbioli was 

“Never 1” returned Arthur indignantly. “I'm miser- to bo their last, Artliur, wlio was bursting with grief and 
able enough; don’t insult me, Emmeline.” jealousy, and had been irritated by tlie old lady’s ill-timed 

So they talked, us girls and boys do talk occasionally, in rejoicings, addressed ids companion as “ Miss Larpent.” 
a remote corner of a drawing-room, or amidst the clatter “ How cross and disagi'eeablo you are, Artliur!” said 
of fiddles and feet, whore their conversation was interrupted Emmeline. “ Wliat’s the use of it?” 
every now and then by having to wheel round some couple “ I’m not cross, but I must' Icani (o keep my distance; 
who came coursing down the middle of a country-dance. tlierc’s a great way between a poor clerk and a baronet’s 
Ships do not always sail at tlie period appointed; and lady.” 

Sir Theobald was detained in London longer than bo Imd “ Stuff! Do you think I slian’t be just tlie same to you, 
anticipated. Ho had by letter announced this delay in- Artliur?" 

evitable, as lie described it to Mr. Larpent, desiring him “ You oan never be the same to mo, Emmeline,” replied 
to send the deed of settlement to the Grange, in order that the young man, his lieart molting with n word of kindness, 
he might look it over before ho signed it. It was possible, “ 0, jCiiimeliiie, you little know how wretclied I am ; if you 
ho said, that lie miglit not be home till the day helbro that did, you'd pity me.” 

fixed for tlio wedding; if that were the ease, l.o would bring “ Well, dear Arthur, and so I do pity you; but if I 
the deed vvitli liiiri, and they could attach their signatures hadn’t married Sir Theobald, you know well enough papa 
before the ceremony took place. would never have lot mo marry you, beeauso you’ve no 

This prolonged absence and utter neglect of courtship fortune; and papa thinks so much of money. I’m sure I 
was rather remarkable; but, strange to say, none of the wisli you had had plenty of money, and then—” She Stopped 
parties immediately concerned complained of it. The bride suddenly, blushing at the recollection that she was going 
did not, for she rather dreaded tlian desired tlio arrival of too far. 

iior lover, not because she was exagtly afraid of him,—for she “ What said Arthur eagerly, and in the exolte- 

liad no doubt of having every thing her own way,—hut from ment of the moment throwing -his arm round her waist; 
a feeling of girlisii shyness; she was marrying a carriage “ don’t stop, Emmeline. Wliat then? Would you have 
and a title, and rather shrank from the appendage that was been mine?” 

to ecconipaiiy them; and this indifference arose, not from “Well, you know, Arthur, I ought not to say so now; 
an interested or arahitious mind, but from a chiidisli and hut—0, take away your aim, sir 1 Tliei-e’s a man looking 
undeveloped one. Mr. Larpent did not, for the reason al- at us over the hedge.” The young man snatched away hie 
ready indicated; he had his secret misgiving;s, and thought arm, and they both felt rather disconcerted, 
the less she saw of her bridegroom the better; and Arthur ’The hedge ran parallel with the highway; and the man 
did not, for ardently he wished the bridegroom might never was Sir Theobald Maxwell, wlio was riding on the turf that 
oomo at all. The little puhlio of Doncaster made their com- bordered the road. He had returned from London a day 
mouts on all parties, but with the insincerity that generally earlier than he expected; and finding something to he cor- 
prerails in society, they openly congratulated and flattered rected in the deed of settlement, ho had ridden over to Mr. 
both the father and daughter, whilst they secretly pitied Larpent’s to get it altered, intending to take that opportU- 
one and condemned the other. nity of paying his respects to his bride, and be was now 

" P^a,” said Emmeline, “ as poor Aunt Thomas is too ill returning, 
to opme to my wedding to-morrow, I ehonld like to go to “I am very sorry Emmeline is not at home,” said Mr,^. 
Bedlands this morning, and take leave of W. Oould you “She’s walked over to see a sister of mine at Redlands. I 
spare Arthur to walk with me ?” • should not wonder if you met them coming back. I Beht 

“Yes, I think I oan,” repliedLarpent; "fcr there young Lupton with her—the son of your neighbour at 
won’t be much done to-day in the‘ ^ce, I suppose. I pro- Greonhille.” ■ ' - 

raised him « half-koUday, and it may as wsU bs a whole one, The path where ha was riding being Ip-wer than the ftelfl, 
X ianoy.” . , Emmeline had seen little mOra than the eyei of the horse- 
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man; and having no distinct recollection of his features, 
'she did not suspeot who it was. But Arthur, who had seen 
him several times, recognised Sir Theobald at once; and it 
would he hard to say whether he felt more pleasure or .pain 
at the idea of the baronet’s having witnessed the little love- 
passage, if It may be so called, above described. On the one 
hand, it gratified his jealousy and spite against his rival, 
whom he would have gladly risked his life to wound or slay; 
but on the other, he apprehended that he might make a com¬ 
plaint to Mr. Larpent of what he had seen, and that Emmeline 
might get into trouble with both her &ther and husband. 
Not to alarm her, or excite -her auger against himself, how¬ 
ever, he kept his discovery quiet, and made light of the ac¬ 
cident ; but when they got home, and Mr. Larpent told her 
he had been there, the truth struck her immediately. 

" Good gracious! what will he think ?” she said to 
Arthur. “ What a foolish boy you are!” 

“I don’t care what ho thinks,” answered Arthur de¬ 
fiantly. 

“But I do, though; and if he tells papa, you’ll get it, 
Mr. Arthur, I can tell you.” 


PnOGRESS OP SCIENCE. 


The praiseworthy endeavours of the Society of Arts to 
elevate the position of literary and mechanics’ institutions— 
by taking them into union, and in some measure causing 
them to fulfil the duties of educational colleges—are bearing 
their fruits in the increased number of candidates who have 
this year presented themselves as competitors, through exa¬ 
mination, for the certificates and prizes offered by the Society. 
Last year the number of candidates was only 52 ; this year 
there have boon no less than 230. Three of the successful 
candidates of last year have obtained public appointments; 
one, Charles Chambers, as an assistant-observer at the Kew 
Observatory; and two others, Robert Abbott and William 
Matthew Tayler, situations as clerks in the Privy-Council 
Office. Lord Granville, Lord President of the Privy Council, 
and one of the Society's vice-presidents, having five vacant 
clerkships at his disposal, gave the Society of Arts the 
privilege of nominating two of its successful candidates to 
compete for these situations. They were successful against 
twenty-two competitors. 

In one of our previous records of scientific progress, we 
describedtho new substitute for the diving-bell, the NautUus. 
Continued experience testifies to the utility of this machine; 
and the Council of the Society of Arts, in order to mark their 
approbation of it, have awarded a silver medal to Major II. 
B. Soars (U.S.), its inventor. Other silver medals have 
been severally awarded to Mr. Christopher Binks, for his 
paper on some new methods of treating linseed-oils and other 
drying oils, for improving their drying properties in their 
application to paints and varnishes; and on some combina¬ 
tions wd phenomena that occur amongst the elements en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of iron, and in the conversion of 
iron into steel!—to Mr. Robert Temple, Chiof-Iustioe of 
British Honduras, for his paper on “British Honduras; its 
History, Trade, and natural Resources—^to Mr. Edward G. 
Squier, ibr his paper on Central America, and the proposed 
Honduras Interoceanio Railway;—to Mr; F. Bashford, of Sur- 
dah. East Indies, for his. paper on experiments with silk¬ 
worms, with a view to improve the present silk-yieldings in 
Bengal;—to Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P., for his paper on the means 
to be adopted for obtaining increased supplies of cotton. 

Our learned and versatile peer. Lord Brougham, has re¬ 
cently been stimulating fi^uch mathematicians to examine 
* some paradoxical consequences which result from applica¬ 
tions of the differential calculus. Beyond a mere chronicle 
of the circumstance, wo need indicate no more. Those of 
our readers, however, who wish to pick a hole in that part 
of mathematicat"s^6nce which arrives at its results through j 
the instrumeniaiUt^ of “ ghosts of departed quantities,” as j 
Bishop Berke^'called them, may find the arguments and | 


illustrations, of Lord Brougham set forth in volume xllv. of 
the Oompte$.J{endiu. 

The Admiral du Petit Thouars, whose remarks on Peru¬ 
vian mummies we noticed some time since, has recently been 
followed in that field of observation by M. E. de Rivero, 
who has transmitted a paper on the subject to the Parisian 
Academy of Sciences. According to his discoveries, the 
mummies of Peru are not all the product of an artificial 
preparation; that in many instances natural conditions of 
soil and climate have sufiiced to give them their present 
appearance. Of the Peruvian mummies, it would appear 
that none of the inhabitants—save the bodies of the gi'cat 
Incas—were honoured by artificial embalment; the operators 
employed in this office being termed camatit*. As to the 
process employed, nothing certain is known. The heart and 
viscera being removed, wore preserved in vases deposited in 
a temple at four or five leagues distance from the town; 
whilst the body, placed upon a sort of throne, was deposited 
in the Temple of the Sun, at Cuzco. This ceremony was 
always attended by human sacrifices; which, however con- • 
trary to the usages of Mexico, were always voluntary, the 
individuals sacrificed belonging to the Incas thcmsolvcs. 
Many former writers have described a certain flexibility 
which Peruvian mummies possessed. M. do<|^ivcro is un¬ 
able to eoiifiim this statement; no traces of such flexibility 
having come under his notice. 

In Toxicological science, M. Blondlot has recently com¬ 
municated to the Parisi.m Academy of Sciences some re¬ 
marks relative to’ the discovery of arsenic in organic mix¬ 
tures. Considering that arsenic has long been the popular, 
ono may almost say the household, poison during many cen¬ 
turies, in France no less than in England, it is not a little 
strange that a latent fallacy equal to that pointed out by 
M. Blondlot should have been unperceived so long. MM. 
Danger and Flandin indicated that when a mixture of arsc- 
nious acid and organic matter had been fully carbonised, 
and the carbonaceous result exhausted by hot water, the 
fluid would be an arsenious solution, from which arsenical 
stains might bo obtained by the usual process of Marsh. 
For this result to be invariably obtainable, and to the full 
extent of the arsenic present, it is necessary that the latter 
should not exist in the form of sulphide. M. Blondlot f 
proves, if his experiments be substantiated, that if the 
organic matter involved he perfectly fresh, and if, therefore, 
no sulphide of arsenic have arisen on account of decompo¬ 
sition, in the way long since pointed out by Ilerapath,—still 
the action of sulphuric acid on the organic matter may give 
rise to the generation of sulphide, and therefore the process 
of MM. Danger and Flandin may fail. As the practical 
result of his deductions, he states the necessity of subjecting 
the charred mass, after exhaustion by boiling water, to tho 
solvent agency of amnjpnia solution, to dissolve out tho 
sulphide; then evaporating the ammoniacal solution to 
dryness, and treating the residue with concentrated nitric 
acid; so as to generate arsenic acid, which substance readily 
responds to Marsh’s test. 

Photographers need not bo told that for excellence there 
arc no object-glasses which can compare with those pre¬ 
pared by Voigtlander; unfortunately, however, the size of 
these celebrated lenses has hardly kept pace with tho in¬ 
creased and increasing size of photograpMc objects. This 
shortcoming is about to be remedied. Photographers will 
hail it as a great boon. In tho production of positive im- 
prr.sstons M. Joseph Sella communicates some new informa¬ 
tion to the editor of the French journal La Lumitre. Pro¬ 
mising that ordinary positive proofs have not only the ob¬ 
jection of being unstable, but also of being somewhat ex¬ 
pensive, on account of the nitrate of silver involved in their 
production, M. Sella states, how these defects may be ob¬ 
viated by his own process; which is not only more rapid 
of execution, more easy, more sure, but it always yields the 
agreeable black tint so much desiderated by artists, in the 
greater number of cases. The colour is due to tho presence 
of pyrogallate of oxide of iron, which forms a sort of ink, 
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imbUsed by the surface and the aubstanoe of the paper. 
Guided by the indications of Mongo Ponton relative to bi¬ 
chromate of potash, M. Sella considered that he ought to 
obtain coloured photographic images by exposure to light 
under a negative proof a sheet of paper, treated by bichro¬ 
mate of potash; washing the paper in water to dissolve away 
the preserved parts from the contact of light, and after¬ 
wards plunging tho paper thus treated into a decoction of 
colouring matter,— for instance, madder, campeachy wood, 
cochineal, &c. These speculations were fully borne out, and 
very curious coloured images resulted. By treating these 
images witli chlorine-water, or more simply, by a very 
dilute solution of bichromate of potash, coloured images on 
a white ground were produced; but when M. Sella desired 
to obtain images of still greater intensity, he tried the effect 
of bringing sulphate of iron in contact with the orange- 
coloured image produced by light on the bichromate before 
passing the paper through the colour-bath. Ho thus ob¬ 
tained, as ho expected, a greater intensity of design; but 
following out the details of the operation, he was surprised 
to discover, that in addition to tho reaction between tho 
imago and the colouring matters, thoro was a speciol colora¬ 
tion due to tho proseiico of oxide of iron; and remojking 
that tho colouration was due to mechanical attraction be¬ 
tween the colouring matter and the paper, he ihcmght that 
by employing gallic or p 3 'rogallic acid a black impression 
might be generated on a white ground. These anticiputions 
were also realised. 

'I'lie detailed instructions for performing this process, 
apparently of so great im])ortanco, are as follows: Tho white 
paper having been soaked in a saturated solution of bichro¬ 
mate of potash, is dried, firstly, by suspending it from a 
thread, afterwards by pressure between the leaves of a blot- 
ting-book. 

When used it is to be exposed about half the ordinary 
time, when all the details of tho negative will be made fully 
apparent. The picture is next soaked in water until the 
3 'ellow tint which it ])nssusacs is removed (this takes about 
balf-an-honr); the water should be changed three or four 
times. Tho picture is next to be plunged, during three or 
four ininntOB, into a filtered solution of protosulphato of iron; 
composed of five parts sulphate to a hundred parts water, 
and subsequently wa.shod in a water-bath, frequently re¬ 
newed. It is to remain in the bath for at least half-au-liour. 
After this operation, tho paper is immersed in a solution of 
gallic acid, or even pyrogallic acid, the concentration of 
which may vary within wide limits. Development of tho 
image takes place in a few minutes. It presents a fine black 
tint, bordering on violet,—tho very tint, in point of fact, 
which photographers generally strive to obtain. 

In zoological science we have to mention the discovery 
of a new species of cat in tho Great African Sahara. The 
advent of this feline stranger to Christian society is refer¬ 
able to some recent explorations of Captain Loche. He 
reports it to be the usual domestic cat of tho Sahara Arabs, 
and merits to be well known for various reasons. Not only 
is its fur very peculiar, but its discovery tends iu some 
measure to throw light upon the pedigree of our own do¬ 
mestic cats, concerning which very little indeed is known. 
That they have a specific descent of their own, and are not 
mere civilised children of the animals termed wild cats is, 
wo believe, the common opinion now-a-days; nevertheless 
the knotty question now remains for solution, 'Where, and 
whence, and from whom come they ? Captain Loche pro¬ 
poses that the new comossier shall be iutroduced to civil¬ 
ised zoological circles by the name and style of ^eUt Mar- 
gwrUas, from the chef d'eeeadron Marguerite, who accom¬ 
panied tho exploration. 

M. St. Claire Deville (the same who first produced alumi¬ 
nium on a large scale) is a very Torquemoda amongst the 
metals. Stretched on the. torture-rack of his laboratory, 
motsls the most stubborn and unyielding are obliged to sbe- 
cumb and own ^o’ chemist their master. The. last feat of 
M. St. Claire Deville, in conjunction with M. H. Delvay, is 


that of working native platinum by tho dry way. Hitherto, 
as perhaps most people who read this announcement are 
aware, that very useful metal platinum has resisted all at¬ 
tempts to work it by fire. It has had to bo dissolved out of 
its native combinations by chlorine, precipitated by sal-am¬ 
moniac ; and, in short, has only been forthcoming iu a metallic 
state after some of the most delicate manipulations of the 
laboratory have been applied to it. MM. St. Claire Deville 
and Delvay now announce that they can not only obtain 
platinum in the dry way, but all the platiniforous metals. 
They promise details, wliich we shall await with curiosity, 
taking care to transfer them to our scientific corner. 

Dr. J. B. Trosk, U.S., has brought before the notice of 
the Californian Academy of Natural Sciences, at Ban Fran¬ 
cisco, some interesting remarks concerning tho earthquakes 
which occurred in California during tho year 1866. The 
total number during this period, it seems, is sixteen ; of 
which number thirteen were observed between sunset and 
sunrise; and tho slioeks were so exceedingly slight, that 
tho first intimation of their occurrenee in most of these 
cases was communicated to tho Californian public by local 
newspapers. Though tho whole mountainous ridgu extend¬ 
ing along the western coast of America, both north and 
south, is volcanic in its character, and has a bad reputation 
for its frequent earthquakes, yet, according to Dr. Trosk, 
tho latter occur very rarol^', in comparison with former 
times. Tho same remark would also seem applicablo to 
the whole Pacific region, to tho whole of Oceana, and most 
of the islands which skirt the Chinese coast; whilst simul¬ 
taneously, to tho west and north-west, beyond tho fifty-fifth 
parallel, both volcanic phenomena and earthquakes have 
increased in their violence. 


THE MOTHEli’S FIKST GRIEF. 


She sits beside the cradle. 

And her toars arc streaming fast; 

For she seos tho present only, 

■While she thinks of all tho past,— 

Of the days so full of gladness, 

When her first-born's answering kiss 
Thrilled her soul with such a r.apturo 
That it knew no other bliss. 

0 those happy, happy momonts. 

They but deepen her despair 1 
For slie bends above the cradle. 

And her baby is not there. 

There are words of comfort spoken. 

And the leaden clouds of gi-iof 
Wear the smiling bow of promise. 

And she feels a sad relief; 

IJiit her wavering thoughts will wander, 

Till they settle on tho scene 
Of the dark and silent chamber. 

And of all that might have been; 

For a little vacant garment. 

Or a shining tress of hair. 

Tells her heart, in tones of angui.sh. 

That her baby is lot there. 

She sits beside the cradle. 

But her toars no longer flow; 

For she sees a blessed vision. 

And forgets all earthly woo. 

Saintly eyes look down upon her. 

And the "Voice that hushed the sea 
StUls her spirit with the whisper, 

“ Suffer them to come to Me.” 

And while her soul is lifted 
On the soaring wings of prayer, 

Heaven's crystal gates swing inward, 

And she zees her baby there, 

B. B. Cbiltoh, Umted Stattje, 
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THE SMALLER FOREIGN CAGE-BIRDS. 

AVUIATATS, WAX-niU.8, OUT-THBOAT8, BTC. 


Of late years, the importatiuii of those heaiitiful little crea¬ 
tures,—^Avidavats, Cut-throats, Wax-bills, Spicohirds, Zebra 
Parakeets, &c. &c.,—has increased fourfold. Nor is there 
any reason to believe that this new and elegant “fancy" is 
likely to die out. One can only regret that such lovely 
littlo pets are not gifted with song. Nature, however, is 
inexorable on this point. If they sing, it is “small." 

Tho care that is requisite to keep such delioato creations 
well and hearty, few people can imagine. Hence the fre¬ 
quency of their loss by death. Extreme eloauliness is the 
starting point. 

Cramp, cold, and asthma, are their great enemies. The 
season of moulting, too, tries them not a little. Wannth is 
then indispensable. 

'I’o guard against these, they should always bo placed iti 
suitable cages of wire, of an oblong shape' and fair propor¬ 
tions. They love cheorfulnoss, and therefore require plenty 
of light. Besides, we, want to see them. 

What is to be sjiccially guarded against is draught. They 
must, therefore, be, placed beyond tho action of cross currents 
of air, and kept in rooms of an equ.able temperature. This 
is very important. 

Their food, canary and millet (occasionally bread-and- 
inilk), must bo given fresh daily; also, clean spring water 
twice daily. Cover tho tray deeply witli red gritty gravel; 
tliat is, gi-avel not finely sifted. They eat tho grit to .assist 
digestion. 

In summer, their cages may be placed on tho lawn, or 
suspended on a tree. ■ I'lioy dearly love to watch the free 
denizens of air sporting in their native liberty. It keeps 
them in a state of constant activity. 

Some of tho Avidavats and Wax-bills are quarrelsome, 
especially at the season of moult. In such a case, reduce 
their numbers. Keep them in pairs only, giving each pair 
a cage to tbcraselvcs. If once they proceed to blows, and 
draw blood, the taste of that blood will be fatal to your 
establishment. They will destroy each other, few feathers 
remaining to toll the fearful talc. 

In winter, I advise (by all means) that their open wire 
cages be laid aside for longer and narrower cages, open in 
I the front onlg; the sides, top, and back, being of mahogany. 
'J his will keep them snug, warm, and nicely private. Hang 
them facing the window, so that they may have a view of 
what is going forward; and, by all means, play them a tune 
or two, daily, on tho piano. 

Ripe fruits—such as a juicy pear, a melting peach, or a 
neotarine-^aro an immense treat to these little rogues; but 
the colder salads should be spaiiiigly administered. 

Nothing is easier than to tame Uiese feathered divinities, 
and mould them to your entire will. Their affection is un¬ 
bounded; but remember never to slight them. They are 
sensitive—very. 

I have ascertained that the Zebra parakeets do breed; 
and I kuow a lady who has edoceeded (in Iiondon) in roar¬ 
ing a brood of them in a cage. Such a lovely collection of 
littlo “ Lizards. 

The Avidavata and Out-tbroats, whett in aviaries, fre¬ 
quently raake_ and lay eggs; hut I am.not aware of 
any instance m ffbioh the eggs, after being incubated, have 
come to malin^y- « 

All have a deeire to enjoy the society, and 

learn the 'ns^^alldstory, of this interesting tribe, should 


have a email aviary built for tlieir especial uee. llkve 
one in my mind's-eye, whose inmates thrive famously. <Tho 
proprietor thus writes me: 

“ The Cut-throats have built and laid eggs; but some work¬ 
men outside the aviary disturbed them, and they have forsaken 
their qeet. They have since nested again, laid, and sat. No 
produce. This has disoouoerted them. 

The bronzed Manikins, and the Weaver-birds, have made 
several nests; but they have deposited no eggs. 

All our little inmates are very healthy. In March last, our 
Bishop-bird was habited in a gay and brilliant dress. It had 
a splendid bright orange ruff round ita neck, the lower part of 
its twdy being oovoreef with feathers like the finest blaok-sUk 
velvet, and wings and tail hinged with bright orange. It is now 
changed in appearance to the female Weaver-bird. 

The Avidavats have moulted four times during tho part 
year; and oaoh moulting produeee a differing ohange In their 
apjiearance. 

The male Weaver-bird becomes greatly altered in raoiUt- 
iug. The feathers on the top of its head, and lower part of its 
body, become pink. The face has now the appearance of a 
blaok mask, and it has a dark crimson bill. 

Tho only change in the female is, th.at the bill from rod 
bos changed to yellow. 

Tho Cardinal, in moulting, underwent no change in his ap¬ 
pearance. Neither did the Spicebirds, Cut-tbroats, Java Spar¬ 
rows, Bronzed Manikins, Shell-Parrots, or Harlequin Bishop- 
birds. 

The plumage of the Wax-bills has become lighter in oolour, 
with a beautifiu pink undoruoatU. 

Tho Indigo-birde have become more intensely blue, iulor- 
mixed with elato-colourod feathers. 

The feathers on tho wings and buck of tho Widow-bird 
ohanged from tho appearance of black-silk velvet to a brown 
colour mixed with black." 

These very interesting “Notes'’^will afford some little 
idea of the pleasure derivable from a study of Foreign Birds, 
more particularly when located in an aviary. 

I am decidedly hostile to placing so niuoli beauty in such 
prisons of wire as those now in use. The inmates exist 
rather than live. As for happiness, tliat is out of the ques¬ 
tion. 

A flight in a spare room would afford these aerial crea¬ 
tures a rare treat. This might be readily managed. 

Any thing but incarceration, and a lingering life of tor¬ 
ture. 'William Kidp. 


VENTILATION; ITS VITAL IMPORTANCE AND 
EFFICIENT APPLICATION. 

[Third Paper.] 

If, therefore, articles of food and of medicine, salubrious and 
highly beneficial in themselves, become thus hurtful when 
wrongly applied, tho extraneous, and often poisonous, matter 
with which the atmosphere of many workshops and factories 
is loaded must operate with increased virulence. Many of 
these cases admit of no mitigation, and can be met only by 
an entire removal of the cause of complaint. The frightful 
and loathsome disease of the jaw-bone, to which persons 
engaged in the manufacture of phosphorus-matches are liable, 
having baffled all the remedies proposed for its relief or cure, 
has been most effectually prevented by good ventilation 
and personal cleanliness. 

In private dwellings, there is seldom any special means 
of ventilation provided; and in the absence of fires, tho 
vitiated air finds an exit only through chinks in doors and 
windows, and other accidental communications with the 
exlcrnal atmosphere. In churches, theatres, workshops, 
and buildings of a similar desoription, it is obvious that the 
purity of the air cannot be maintained by aupplies fiitm 
sources of so adventitious a character. 'Various methods 
have therefore been devised for the attainment of this Im¬ 
portant object—such as injeotlug fresh air, and drawing out 
the vitiated, by means of fumaoet, air-pumps, fanners, steam- 
jets, &c.; but all of these necessitate constant attendance, 
expense of fuel, and oomplioated machinery. 

Hie praetioe of ventiiatien by artlfioial heat has long 
been employed in mines, but it does not appear to have been 
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adopted foi ventilating crowded rooms till 1728, when Dr. 
Dcsaguliei's employed it in vontilatlilg the HovM of Com¬ 
mons. Tlio operation of his dy(t«iD, however, tew defeated 
by the stratagems of an old lady who had the nm&agemsnt 
of the tires, and who did not liko to be dicttirbed In' the use 
of the rooms she oucupied over the house. A fan WM then 
substituted, ^d placed over the ceiling for the purjjpee of 
sucking out the vitiated uir; and during the sitting of 
the House a man was kept uonstantly at work turning the 
wheel. Various plans wore subsetiuontly tried, with iudif- 
forent success. In 1810, Sir Humphrey I)avy having been 
requested to furnisli a plan fur warming and ventilating the 
House of Lords, seat in one idenlical in principle with that 
of Besaguliers; and in 1820, the Marquil of Cbabannes, 
who had previously ventilated Oovent Garden Theatre hy 
a system soruewlnit siinilur, \ra8 intjustod with the warm¬ 
ing and ventilation of both liouso.s. The method latterly 
cinployod hy Dr. Hold, though ingenious in theory and 
eflective in practice, lias been found objectionable, chiefly 
on account of tlie gi’cat space required for the apparatus, 
and of (lie inconvenience experienced by tlie members from 
the particles of dust carried up ftom the liair-cloth carpet 
by the current of fresh air admitted through the perforated 
floor. This systoin of ventilating has been extensively 
adopted in France, and has been apjflicd to schools, thea¬ 
tres, prisons, and other c.sLablisbm(mts. In a table given in 
the Uiclionnaire dcs Arts H Jtfrtitiiybelurf*, .stating the cha- 
i’acLoristio.s of the jirineipal methods employed in Franco 
and Belgium, the system cited as the most oilloient and 
most economical is that a<lopted at the Maison Mazas, a 
prison consisting of 1225 cells, and constructed on the plan 
of central inspection. The ventilation is effected by means 
of a high chimney, in^ wliicli, during winter, a suflBoiont 
draught is podiicod by the smoke from the heating appa¬ 
ratus, and, in the summer months, by a largo fire kept con¬ 
stantly burning at the bottom of tlie shaft. The fresh air 
is admitted from the corridors by an opening near tlie coil¬ 
ing, wliilc tlic foul air is conveyed away along with other 
impurities through a soil-pipe, acted upon by the drauglit 
of the largo cliimney; the whole air of cacli cell l)eing re¬ 
newed ill the course of every hour, with llio utmost regu¬ 
larity, and witliout any disagi-eeable enrronts. The daily 
expense of coal for the jiurposo of ventilation is 21'8 francs 
(about ll.). 

But it is needless to enter into a description of all tlio 
dlfloreiit plans suggested for the ventilation of public build¬ 
ings; wo may only state that, after a luimito inspection of 
tiiose which have come under our special notice, and a caro- 
liil and impartial consideration of all that inns been writtojr 
on tlie Buhjeet by tlio most approved anlhors, wo iinhositat- 
ingly give the preference • to the system devised hy Mr. 
Oharles Watson, of Halifax, and which is already exten¬ 
sively known over Britain, and liiglily appreciated hy some 
of the ■ ablest architects and the most eminent men of 
science. 

Mr. Watson’s apparatus is so remarkable for its simpli. 
city, and its mode of operation is so subversive of prooon- 
ooived notions as to tlio nature of ventilation, that some 
theorists have been inclined to look upon its marvellous 
effects with as much suspicion as the chnrclimen of the 
seventeenth century regarded the heretical,telescope of Ga- 
lilfeo. His discovery is nevertheless a groat fact, and, in 
our opinion, forms an epoch in the liistory of ventilation. 
The principle on which it is founded may be illustrated by 
a simple experiment. Mr. Watson employs for this purpose 
a glass vessel resembling the receiver of an air-pump, about 
seven inches in diameter, and lea inches high, with a tubu¬ 
lar neck about six inches long and two inohes wide. The 
lower edge is placed in a shallow groove, which passes 
round the ciroumferanco of a thin plate, and which may be 
filled with water , in order to proyent the admission of air 
from below. Whan a lighted taper is introduced into this 
vessel, it very soon exhausts the oomhustible principle of 
the included air, and notwithstanding the oomparatiyely 


large opening in the top of tlie receiver, ceases to bunt. If 
however, Vofore tlie taper has quite expired, the funnel is 
converted Into two aemi-oyllndrioal tubes by means of a 
thin division, a double current, in oppo.sito diicctioiis, is 
immediately established, a copious supply of pure air flows 
In hy the one, and the effete products are expelled by the 
other; the dying taper raoanwhilo speedily revives, and 
soon acquires^ full and steady hrillionoy.. Wlicn the tubes 
slightly differ in lioight, as in Watson’s Byphon Ventilator, 
tbs cold air is inv«iably found to enter by the shorter one. 
The experiment may be satisfactorily pcrfornicd oven with 
a oommoii water-bottle, and a .sli]) of pasteboard as a dia¬ 
phragm. . The oxistsnoe of the opposite currents is rendered 
viable hy holding a sjnoking paper over the divided funnel, 
when the smoke is seen to pass down through tliu one chan¬ 
nel, and to ascend and escajH} hy the other, 

Mr. Watson rightly inferred I'roni this experiment that 
if he could establish these spontaneous doulilo em rents to 
and fi'om the open air through the ceilings ofonr schools, 
churches, dwelling-houses, and lialls, luj would revive, the 
drooping spirits of their half-suflocated inmates in tiie same 
manner that brilliancy was ru.storcd to tlio expiring tajror. 
He has perfectly succeeded in this; and no small part of 
the merit of his principle is, tb.at these currents, wliilu 
shown to exist, operate quietly and constantly, mid maiu- 
talu a sweet and wholesome state of the air without those 
daiigcruiKS and disagreeable drauglits that render moat otiier 
modes of artifioial ventilation so ohjcctionahlo. 

The ventilating apiiarktus consists simply of a divided 
tnho as above described, generally placed on tlio roof, and 
forming a communication between tlie ceiling of the apart¬ 
ment to be ventilated and the cxlornal atmosphere. It may, 
liowevcr, be adapted to almost any situation, and Inm hccii 
applied to buildings of many floors or flats, with uniform 
success, and even to the basement story of buildings, us in 
the kitchen of the General I’ost-ofliee, liOiidoii. It is sur¬ 
mounted by a cowl or weather-cap, so jiniiciously adapted 
that it allows free scope to the action of the tubes in what¬ 
ever direction, or with whatever violence, the wind may 
blow. A regulating valve is placed in the lower part of 
each of the divisions, both of which arc opened and shut 
simultaneously by a single cord, thus dimiiiisliiiig or in¬ 
creasing at pleasure the amount of air to he withdrawn or 
admitted, to suit the season of the j'car, tlic number of jier- 
sons, &c. 

It must ho remarked, that tubular openings in the ceil¬ 
ing, if undivided, afford no relief. The eft'orts of the cold 
air to rush in, and tho Iiot air to get out, appear to neutralise 
each other, or the cold air falls down with an intolerable 
current on the lioads of those who may he under the open¬ 
ings, with the effect of condensing and rendering more con¬ 
centrated the poisonous products that liave been generated. 
When tlio tubes are divided, however, the result is altoge¬ 
ther different. In one or other compartment the cold or tlio 
hot air acquires an ascendency, tlio one entering in .a genial 
and refreshing eurront to vivify and invigorate tho occu¬ 
pants, and the other escaping into space to redistribute 
innocuously its elements. Such is the probable rationale of 
Mr. Watson’s system, the efficiency of which, under the 
modifications of application wliioli his great practical expe¬ 
rience has enabled him to discover, is iniquostionable. 

If extensive application and unqualified approval of a 
system he a test of superior cxeelience, Mr. Watson's may 
claim the pre-eminence; the heiiofits it confers having been 
appreciated wherever it has boon introduced, in the palace 
of the sovereign as well as in the workslioi> ot the artisan 
or the crowded factory. From the testimonials Mr. Watson 
has received as to the beneficial effects produced hy his ven¬ 
tilators, one might almost regard him as a second Howard, 
making a progress through the land, administering relief to 
those who are doomed to breathe a pestilential atmosphere, 
and who wore considered beyond tho roach of tho great phi¬ 
lanthropist. In one place, a Weaving shed, “ that otherwise 
would have been unfit for use during a gi-eat portion of the 
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year, is rendered i]tiite com¬ 
fortable for the worlimen 
in another, a combing ehed, 
in which “ the work-people 
had frequently to bo taken 
out in a fainting state, is 
BO ventilated that suoh a 
thing rarely or never oc¬ 
curs.” At a paper-works, 
“in one of the rag-rooms, 
where nearly sixty women 
are employed, there were 
frequent cases of fainting 
from the closeness ofthe air. 


DIAPHANIB. 

TIIR AIIT OF IMITATlKa STAINES 
OH PAINTED OLASS. 


Auono the amusements of 
a somewhat artistic charac¬ 
ter that have been invented 
as agreeable pastimes, by 
means of which homo-deco¬ 
rations may bo devised and 
executed, none can be turned 
to more useful account than 
tlic process termed Uiapho- 
nie, by means of which the 
effect of richly-paintod win¬ 
dows may be so closely imi¬ 
tated as to deceive oven a 
tolerably critical eye; Many 
a dreary window looking in¬ 
to a close back yard, or from 
a staircase on to a huge por- 
spective of blackened or 
blackening chimney-pots,, 
may be converted into an 
agreeable and even richly ornamental feature by this pro¬ 
cess, which has the additional advantage of being very 
simple and very economical. 

The materials may now bo procured, as the now soi- 
dlaant “ art” is at present the fashion, at nearly every print- 
shop ; our own having been purchased in Oxford Street, at 
(or near) the corner of Argyll Street. 

Those materials consist in a collection of subjects, some 
pictorial and some purely oniamental or decorative, richly 
printed in transparent colours, or coloured after printing 
with colours equally suitable, and of the necessary var¬ 
nishes, &c. for completing the operation. The process simply 
consists ill first affixing such coloured prints to tlio inner 
surface of the glass, by moans of an adhesive material jiro- 
pared for the purpose, or simply by thin starch, which is by 
some considered still bettor, and then varni.shing the sub¬ 
jects with a strong transparent varnish, both for the purpose 
of rendering them still more “ diaphanousand also for their 
preservation, as after this last process they may be “ washed” 
with the same Case and safety as painted glass itself. It is 
needless to dwell at greater length upon the mere process, 
which is extremely simple, and for which full directions ore 
furnished at all places whore the materials are sold. The 
groat matter is to apply this method of decoration in an 
artistic manner. 

It has been stated that the subject materials to be most 
easily procured arc figure-subjects of suitable size, and in 
forms likely to bo most generally useful; and also in orna¬ 
ment, such as borderings, centres, comers, &c., in great 
variety. Nothing would bo easier than to stick a figure- 
subject in each pone of the window to be decorated, merely 
putting a border round it, and perhaps filling the upper 
panes with ornament only. But this would hardly give a 
new character to the window, which would still consist' of its 


nine or twelve dull routine 
squares, the enrichment in 
no way disguising its com¬ 
mon or ordinary character. 

Let us see, however, 
whether it bo not possible, 
with a mere 4 'epotition of 
some half-dozen or so pieces 
of omtoient, to construct a 
design which shall be at 
once pleasing in itself, and 
havf a tendency to give al- 
tog< icr a new ohnrocter to 
the jld square-paned win¬ 
dow! In constructing the 
design showiD in the en¬ 
graving, only four principal 
patterns wore used,—a large 
ornamental circle, a smaller 
one, a portion of a border, 
and a cornor-ornament. Of 
the large circnlar ornament 
seven copies were required ; 
of the smaller, six; of the 
portion of border, ten pieces; 
and ofthe corner-ornaments, 
two. In order to disguise the 
quadrangular formality of 
the square panes, the large 
have been placed, as it were, 
across them, by dividing the 
pattern, the line ofthe framc- 
woi’lf passing up the centi-e 
of the circular device, and 
being to a certain extent 
lost in its intricacy. In a 
similar manner the smallcr 
circlcs are mode to break 
the effect of the transverse 
lines; and the external bor- 
der, by narrowing the outer panes, and converging at the 
top, still further destroys the offensive repetition of the 
routine squares. 

It will bo seen that in some instances the circles have 
been deereasod or enlarged by taking away or adding a 
lino to make them fit the design: this is very easily man¬ 
aged, as in the prints there is generally paper enough to 
sp.aro on which the extra lino may, with very little artistic 
skill and some core, be drawn, while the cutting away is 
obvious enough. The smaller squares .and ornaments, 
which in one or two places vary and coropleto the design, 
arc not, strictly speaking, necessary, but they add to its 
completeness, and are such os may easily bo selected out of 
an ordinary collection, or painted by hand; the proper ma¬ 
terial s being of course employed. "With a very little super¬ 
addition of original design, indeed, some very remarkable 
compositions might bo produced. 

If it should bo thought desirable to obtain greater va¬ 
riety in such a composition as that in our illustration, the 
qnatrefoil ornahionts of the four central «irolos might be 
cut out, and small circnlar figure-subjects introduced, many 
of which may be found very suitable for the purpose, both 
in style and colour. 

It should be noted that the stylo of ornament selected for 
our composition is that of the stainod-glass work of tho 
twelfth century; one less hackrioyod than that of the later 
periods of Gothic, or the well-worn cinqud-cento. Caro 
should be taken not to mix styles in compositions of this 
kind, as the most mongrel and detestable effect would bo 
produced by heterogeneous mingling; and even with well- 
selected and perfectly homogeneous materials an affair of 
this kind may degenerate into mere patchwork, if a due 
atteiition to general design, both in form apd distribution 
of parts and colours, be not tastefully observed. 
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MACLfSE. 


A vALtiEn contributor, James Hannay, maintains, with oven 
unusual uloganoo and force of argument, that all men who 
havo made themselves great are the descendants of the 
grua^ of former ages; that they are the sap of an old and 
noble plant, rising through the accumulated dihrii of centu¬ 
ries of ruin, thus vindicating and proclaiming the rights 
and powers of long descent. However this may bo, the 
idea must, wo fear, always remain one of belief merely, 
and unprovable by fact. Certainly it is so in the present 
case, though the quality of the race does sooni vaguely 
shadowed forth in our brief knowledge of Mr. Maolisc’s 
aiiooBtry. More than a hundred years ago, one of tho family 
was wounded at hViitonoy, while another fought for tho 
Stuarts under Prince OIntrIcs. Tho father of tho artist held 
a commission in the regiment ofKlgiuPenciWos, and, while 
quartered at Cork, niarritcl a lady of good family in that city. 
'J'lu; offsprinp; of that marriage was three sons; the renowned 
subject of tins jiapcr, a brother distinguished as a surgeon, 
and a third broliici, who lias attained rank in the army. 

Daniel Macli.sc was born in Cork, January 25tli 1811. 
IVe do not find any piu'licular record of that wonderful pre¬ 
cocity and adaptivciics.s to tlio future course of fame, upon 
wliicli papas and mammas dilate so fondly; but in place 
thereof, a steady and much more scrvieeahlc devotion to 
.study, wlitcli ewried liim onwards tlirougli those shocks 
and diillculties which licset a man striving to rise above 
till! level of Ids birth into tlic dear air that blows about tho 
eminences wliereou stand clustered the great men of every 
iig'e, and whence tlicy may look witli some sort of presci¬ 
ence upon tlio progress of the race which tliey arc destined 
to elevate tmd adorn, and maybe discern something of tlie 
muams of guiding which arc in tlio hands of the 51o.st High. 

It is clear that although we do not bear of Madiso as an 
infant prodigy, yet in very early youth he had attained 
snllicient skill in drawing to attract the notice of strangers; 
for wo liave the assurance of tho editor of the Art Journal 
tiiat, in 1820, he remarked a bright-eyed liandsomc bo,y 
drawing in tlie rooms of the Society of Arts at Cork; and 
tlii.s gentleman i>rocecd.s to felicitate himself, as he well may, 
upon having in some measure pro])hesied tho future oelc- 
brity of tlie student, who was no other than the present 
Daniel Madiso, It.A., &o. Jdie next attainable fact repre¬ 
sents him a.s quitting a banking-olllee at the age of sixteen, 
'J'his would seem to indicate opposition to his professional 
lii'ogrcs.s from some cause or quarter with which wo are 
iinaeqaainted; for it could not be expected that the energetic 
and promnsing youth, who had already won credit forliiniself 
at so early an age, would volunt.arily ab.andoii that course 
which his natural genius had so dearly marked out. If tho 
reader will turn to the portrait, he will perceive that it is 
not that- of a man who would at any period of life readily 
diverge from B set and success-promising resolution, hut 
rather of one who, with the keenest liopofni hrmnoss, would 
cut out a path through a forest of dangers and difficulties. 

This interval was not, at any rale, of long duration; for ho 
is next discovered drawing portraits of the officers of a light- 
dragoon regiment (the 14th, wo heliqvo) which was stationed 
in his noig’hbourhqod. It would be not h, little interesting 
to moot now with somo of theso early labours. We should 
expect to find all the immaturity of thoso splendid powers 
which have since distinguished thou- possessor, ns well as 
some of that clear scientific accomplishment in drawing 
whloh marks his works,—accomplished, not because graceful 
only and very pretty, as is too common, but full of incipient 
knowledge of tho facts of nature herself, therefore learned 
and accomplished in tho true sense of the word; with this, 
much of that firm, hard, somewhat over-resolute character, 
to wbieh not a few of tho faults of his works are due, and 
which will not fail to ho remarked as tho .feature of the man. 
Wo havo a theory,—no new one, Iwwever,—^that there may 
be discerned in the personal appearaned of a man the peculiai- 


qualities of his works; how the subtle, penetrating, and 
luxurious mind of Titian is evidenced by his noble, keen, 
and dieuriminating face, that has its best exponent in his 
pictures, which ai-o the workings-out of those chariicUn-i sties 
in mamifioonoe and oompletoness; how, also, the firm ro- 
gardful oye and genuine English face of Hogarth arc hut 
tho predications of what we find in his works,—their wisdom 
and their humour, which, altlioughnot without coarseness, is 
evertempefed and directed by a purpose looking lo tho end. 

The phyuique of no man could better represent his ment-.d 
capaoitythan does that of Madiso ; for, standing no.-irly six 
feet two inches in height, his figure sproads out broad and 
grandly to a perfect human devolo])meiit, surmounted by 
sucli a head as the portrait shows. Years ago, when ho was 
in tho oarly prime of manhood, it was said tliero was not a 
handsomer man in London; and now there are few wliose 
intollootual appearaneo i.s more striking. About the whole 
aspect there is something knightly ami cliiviilric: 

“ A feudal knight in silken masquerade 
or, 

” -like a modem gontlonian of stateliest port.” 

Just when tho last faint traces of feudality arc being 
swept away by the new phases of the times, up rises a painter 
whose mission seems tliat ho should present to us tho glo¬ 
ries of the departing system at their brightest, thoir noblest 
aspect in diivalry, in order, it would sccin, that what was 
fair .and true about it might bo exemplified to corning, ages, 
as far us painting could present the thing. For Jlaclise is 
essentially a romantic painter ; cliiv.alry is his great tliemo. 
Tire romantic eliaracter must he carefully discriminated from 
the Gothic spirit, of which Albert Diiror was probably the 
oulminatioi}: for the first deals with gallant and brave 
deeds, pays liomage to fair ladies, and rejoices in justice 
and mercy ; while the other goes deeper, and is never- without 
a cast of tlioiiglrt about it tliat may darken into grim luutjoiir, 
or sonrelhirrg terribly grotesque, although occasionally dis¬ 
solving in tc.arfiil tendorncs.s, as a black cloud falls in bcireli- 
cont rain. Tho fact is, tliat these specialities arc the ])oeuliiu- 
eliaracteristios of two races of men in thoir thoughtful mood: 
the roiiiantio is tire Gelt, with his gallant hardihood and 
fr.aiik gaynoss, whoso lioart leaps at tlio so-und of a trumpet; 
wliiio tire Gothic is tiie spirit of tho graver Saxon, who earos 
less for tlio apircarances of an act tlian for its tendency. 

This excursion is not irrelevant, but made in order that 
tire reader may appreoiato tlio precise qualities wliii-h dis- 
tinguisli our present subject. That Maelise is the romantic 
and oliivalrio cuunoiator wc describe, bare (flotation of the 
titles of many of bis most remarkable pietures will suffloo 
to prove. “The Vow before the Ladies and the Peacock" 
(ISS.'i);” “Henry VIII.andAnucBoleyn utMasque;" “Itobiii 
Hood and Ilieh,ard Coeur do Lion“Cliristmas in tho Baron’s 
Hall (ProcoBsiou of tho Boar's Head)“ The Knight’s Parc- 
well to his Ladyc“ Tho Return of tho Knight;’’ “ Praiieis 
I. and Diana of Poitiers“ The Sleeping Beauty“ Olii- 
valry (time of Henry VlII.);’’ “Spirit of Chivalry (in tlio 
House of Lords);’’ “ The Maniago of Strongbow ;’’ “ 't’lw Gi- 
deal by Touch;’’—these aro all more or less cliiviilriein sub¬ 
ject; and, in addition, there are tho following, wliieh bcoonio 
so by the way in whicli tho artist has trcaled llioin : “ Thu 
Spirit of Justice,’’ in tho House of Lords (1850); many of 
the illustrations to Buhver’s Mlgrima of the lihlno; al.so a 
large proportion of tliosc engravings lo Moore’s Afelodirsf 
and lastly, that most notablo scries, the latest tniit of his 
genius, “ Tho Story of tho Conquest,” tliis year, in tho Royal 
Academy. 

Having tlius endeavoured to establish a distinct indi¬ 
viduality for the prevalent tone of MacUse’s works, and thus, 
to the best of oar ability, brouglR him, so to speak, hoforo 
the reader, wo shall proceed with those giades of his life 
which have contributed to Such a consummation. 

Eollowing tho series of facts attainable, wo find liim 
studying anatomy and dissecting under Dr. Woodroffo (pro¬ 
bably at Dublin). In 1828, he arrived in London, entered 
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the Royal Academy as a student, and rapidly gained nume¬ 
rous honours in that institution, especially the medal in the 
Antique School, and that for the best copy of a picture. 
About this time appeared a scries of portrait-sketches of lite¬ 
rary and other celebrities in Frater'a Magazine, of which 
Maohso was the draughtsman, to a text by Dr. Maginn. 
In 1830, he proceeded to Paris, and in the following year 
gained the gold modal in the Royal Academy, London, for an 
original picture of a subject given by the judges, which was, 
“ The Choice of Herculesa work probably one of the most 
remarkable which have yet received that honour. He now 
devoted himself with the greatest ardour to painting, and 
produced in ’32 "All-Hallow's Eve,” an Irish subject full of 
spirit and power; also the “ Francis I."just mentioned. Then 
came “ Mokanna Unveiling,” from Moore's “ Veiled Prophet 
of Ehornssan,” in LaUa Bookh, which, on its exhibition at 
the British Institution in ’,33, at once brought the artist 
into a groat position. The well-known picture of " Captain 
Hock,” another purely Irish subject, appeared in '34. 

“ The Vow before the Ladies and the Peacock,” exhibited 
in '35, was perhaps the most thoroughly characteristic of 
the view we have taken of Maclise’s idiosyncrasy, and in 
itself a very remarkable and original picture, of which we 
find contemporary critics speaking in the highest terms of 
admiration as to its splendour, richness of incident, and va¬ 
riety of design. This was pre-eminently a chivalric subject, 
representing the assumption of one of those fantastic duties 
which the warriors of the old day took upon themselves with 
an actuality of feeling which is not a little startling to our 
modern ideas. The self-devoted champion pledged himself to 
accomplish some bizarre achievement, solemnly calling upon 
that remarkable chivalric emblem the Peacock, and making 
the ladies witnesaos and confirmers of his asseveration. 
The entire picture was full of gallants and fair ladies, vari¬ 
ously employed at a festival in n baronial hall, while near by 
were seen some jolly monks regaling thomsolvos. The whole 
extravagant spirit of the subject was moat fitly convoyed 
ill this splendid painting, which being exhibited simulta¬ 
neously with Wilkio’s “ Columbus,” divided the criticisms 
and laudations of the journals of the day with it. The artist 
reaped plenitude of honour by this work, being elected As¬ 
sociate of the Royal Academy in that 3 mar; a fact which in 
itself shows how rapid had been his advance since gaining 
the gold medal in ’31. 

The picture of “ The Eibbonmen,” another Irish subject, 
then followed ; after that, “ Puck enchanting Bottom, ” 
and the " Interview between Charles I. and Cromwell” (of 
course imaginary). He then returned to Shakspcrc for his 
subjects, painting “ Macbeth and the Witches,” and “ Henry 
Vlll. and Anno Boleyn.” After these came tho very re¬ 
markable picture, "The Halt of Bohemian Gipsies,” which 
was rc-exhibited six years ago in London, a work painted 
in an unusually dark tone for the artist. “ Myrrha and Sar- 
danapalusthe “Robin Hood;” with “ Christmas in tho 
Baron’s Hall,” and a picture, purchased by the Queen, of 
"Qil Bias and tho Parasite,” were almost consecutive in 
their appearance. In 1839 was exhibited a “ Scone from 
ItBdas;” and about this time another subject from Oil 
lilae; also, "Salvator Rosa painting Masaniello's Portrait;” 
“ Tho Knight’s Farewell to his Ladyo" Hamlet,” and 
"Malvolio before Olivia” (both in the Vernon Gallery); 
two subjects from Goldsmith—"Olivia and Sophia dress¬ 
ing Moses for the Fair,” and tho famous “ Gross of Green 
Spectacles.” The tliroe last, with those from QU Blot, 
were examples of tho artist's power of dealing with subjects 
requiring groat feeling for humour, his complete success 
therein displaying a new element of character. “ Tho 
• Sleeping Beauty,” and the " Origin of the Harp,”—^a subject 
from Moore,—indicated a return to romance; while “ Mac¬ 
beth and tho Ghost” was a very remarkable illustration of 
Shakspere. " A subject from CbnttM,” painted for the King 
of tho Belgians; with " Chivalry,”—a lady arming a knight; 
"The Spirit of Justice” (both tho last in tho House of 
■t Lords); " Tiro Ordeal by Touch,” “ Alfred in the Tent of 


Quthrum,” " Caxton in his Printing-Office,” “ Noah’s Saori- ♦ 
floe,” “ Tho Marriago of Strongbow,” and “ Orlando and 
Charles,” must be so fresh in the minds of numerous readers, 
that bare mention is all they need. 

These, with the picture in tho Royal Academy, " IntAr- 
view between Peter the Great and William III., at ptjisont 
form the chief of Maclise’s works; and for their interest and 
importance have not been surpassed by any living artist, 
extending as they do over a period of twenty-five years. In 
1840, Maclise reached the grade of Royal Academician,— 
about twelve years after leaving his father’s house; a rapi¬ 
dity of progress in success which is very rarely attained, 
oven by men as indefatigable and fortunate as himself. 

This is no place to enter into a disquisition upon the 
faults of Maclise's pictures ; faults peculiar to himself, and 
which arc sufficiently obvious to every observer, and snch, 
moreover, as are constantly dwelt upon by his critics, who, 
while doing so seem entirely to forget tho very noble qualities 
the artist's work otherwise possesses; a style of criticism 
only too common with the ordinary employes of the press, 
whose object appears most frequently to be that of writing 
a trenchant article, instead of passing a well-grounded, fair, 
and candid judgment. We shall here close this brief memoir 
and these remarks with tho observation, that tho subject 
of them is still in the prime of intellectual life; and so far 
from showing the slightest sign of mental decadence, has 
just completed that scries of designs which have attracted 
so much attention at the Royal Academy this year:—the 
before-named “ Story of tho Conquest,” which, whether we 
consider them as an admirably chosen procession of subjects 
to illustrate a memorable historical fact,—as dramatic and 
powerful compositions, fitly bringing before us each scene 
selected,—or as successive grades of an artistic achievement, 
are equally just in selection, various and •vigorous in con¬ 
ception, and complete and comproliensive in progressive 
advancement. Not less, wc believe, than twelve years 
have been spent in tho preparation of this series of works; 
and it shows how truly the artist is devoted to Art for its 
own sake, above and beyond all questions of petty praise or 
momentary appreciation. And tho world is now indebted 
for their exhibition to the efforts of those who had soon and 
reverentially admired them in the artist's studio, and not 
to any desire of their author for publicitj', which, in truth, 
he has shunned, nay, for a time resisted. In this tho chi¬ 
valry of Art at least rivals that other chivalry which he so 
loved to paint. 

RASCALDOM AND ITS KINGS.—CARTOUCHE, KING 
OF PARIS. 

Bv a. W. TUORNBUKY. 

[Yirst Paper.] 

I HAVE ail extreme afiTection for rascals, my family plate be¬ 
ing beyond the roach of thieves, and my pocket not worth 
picking. 

I like them for thoir ingenuity, Ulyssean craft, foresight, 
daring, perseverance, knowledge of human nature, wise 
cunning, and intrepidity. I like them because they group 
so well, and ore so picturesque; I wonder at them as incar¬ 
nations of Mephistopheles and Beelzebub, doing the dirty 
work of the unmentionable place in a shrewd, wily, earnest 
and—ill a sense—not uncommendable maimer. 

From the Golden Farmer back to'the Egyptian chief-baker, 

I know their tricks and stratagems, their laws and ordi¬ 
nances. As to tho metaphysical side of the question, as 
to whether thieving arises from a mental want or a mental 
excess, I never trouble myself. It may be a mere logical 
misunderstanding; it maybe a warp of the judgment, a sort 
of squint of the reason; it may be blood to the head, or want 
of blood; it may be a perversion, organic or innate. On the 
other hand, though thieving may not uimaturally be assigned 
to a mental strabismus or monocularity, it may perhaps more 
correctly be classified with that genus of mental phenomena 
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known as habit grown chronio,—a sort of monomania, or 
insanity. 

In this way of thinking,' thieves become interesting 
stndies toUhe sucking motaphysioian, who ought to rejoice, 
therefore, when his watch is stolen, and to shout for joy 
when his spoons chink into the burglar’s nocturnal bag. 

Of thieves and their doings I have taken a wide survey. 
From the Copt who cut off his brother’s head, to destroy 
his identity, when ho fell into Pharaoh’s man-trap; from 
the spy in Herodotus, whom the Milesian shaved, wrote 
secret intelligence on his scalp, kept till his hair grow, and 
then sent on his distant mission; from Duval to Manning; 
from Shakebag to Shepherd,—I know all their twists and 
turnings, and can divide their schemes into codes and classes. 

I acknowledge, in this flat ago, I revel in their strange and 
subtle plans, their ruses and ingenious forms of spoliation ; 

I draw from them proofs of the limitation of the human 
imagination, arid of the expansibility of human badness. 
The sensitive touch of the felon shows me the undeveloped 
capabilities of our neglected senses; I And with astonish¬ 
ment in the thief, aiming at small ends, the patience of a 
fakir, the heroism of an old grenadier, the endurance of an 
Indian, the subtlety of a statesman, the craft of a diplo¬ 
matist, the courage of an Alexander. In fact, I fill my 
mind with half-thought-out theories, that amuse mo, if 
they do not make mo wiser, 'fho wig-stealing in Queen 
Anne’s reign, the cloak-stealing on Louis Quai-torze’s Pont 
Neuf, the diamond-plucking of Barrington, the old Bag- 
shot highway doings with mask and pistol, the mail-coach 
rifling, the Filizabothan gambling tricks, with mirror-re¬ 
flections and gangs of “ ferrets” and “ setters,” we must 
for the present pass by. The old English purse-cutting, 
ring-dropping, gold-chain chopping; the “chauffeurs,” who 
burnt the feet of rich farmers to make them ■ “ shell out” 
their money, must leave behind us, with many score 
of “priggers of prancers,” tricks of Smithfield thieves, 
sham-Abrahams, Salisbury-Plain sailors, and proceed at 
once to introduce our readers to the great Louia-Dominique 
Cartouche, the king of French thieves, and the terror of 
Louis the Fourteenth’s Paris, of the St. Louis, Champs 
Klysecs, and all the hills, quais, boulevards, and hotels of 
the French capital, in the days of MoliJro and his merry 
world. 'Phere was a time when this name, harsh and rough, 
and reminding one of the soldier’s bloody lips smeared 
black with powder, was enough to sell any book or play to 
which it was attached. There was a time when bewiggod 
men in Covent-Qarden clubs talked for long nights about 
this Cartouche; and when, in German Linden Streets and 
in Dutch Exchanges, the gossip of busy men ran to tho 
same tune. His life is a proof of tho iri'esistible tendency 
with which some minds, reserved, acquisitive, and without 
veneration or moral self-restraint, run headlong into crime. 

Cartouche was tho son of a poor cooper, who lived in 
1683,—the year tho rogue was bom,—in the quarter called 
La Courtelle, not far from La Fontaine aux Eohaudez. Tho 
ambitious father gave a good education to his children, and 
particularly to Louis-Dominiquo, whom he had named after a 
bad king and a good saint. Quick, ready, smart, and with 
a strong memory. Cartouche got on so well at school, that 
his father resolved to push a point, and send him to a 
Jesuit’s college. This foolish ambition tho father bitterly 
repented of. Tho' school was full of rich tradesmen’s sons, 
who dressed in all the gold-laocd splendour of that age 
of black wigs, lace-cravats, plum-coloured coats, deep-flap 
waistcoats, swords, ruffles, and red heels. Cartouche, short 
and vain, began to steal to obtain money for the rou¬ 
lette table, the comedy, his mistress, and the Burgundy of 
the tavern. He, the cooper’s sou of La Fontaine aux 
Echaudez, was not to be outshope by purse-proud peruke- 
sellers of the Place Boyal. His first thefts were not wor-' 
thy of his future greatness. He began by pillaging the 
patched panniers «f tho old woihen who sold fhiit at the 
gate of the college at Clermont. His success made him a 
thief for life. Men who have once let their imaginations 


run wild on tho advantages of borrowing money seldom 
return to tho severe and cold materialism of cash down. 
Men of loose principle, who find out that lying is power, 
seldom deign afterwards to confine themselves to dull 
truth. Cartouche could never any longer remember tho 
duty of honesty; its self-protection, its religious motives, 
were thrown behind him. He stole tho boys’ books and 
slates. Wanting money to buy a scaaxtpurpoint, carnation 
ribbons, and laco, ho resolved, at the mature age of cloven, 
on a grand coup^etat. He had an object of course; ho 
gratified his natural tendency, and he rejoiced in the danger 
and exciting sense of adventure which stealing gave him. 

In the fourth class, his chief friend was a young mar¬ 
quis, whose tutor liked him, and with whom he often spent 
whole days. He came in and out when ho liked, for they 
were companions and class-mates. One day the quick- 
eared, quick-eyed Louis heard the valet say that ho had 
just brought his master a hundred crowns, and locked them 
up in a casket. The opportunity set our king’s brains fer¬ 
menting like barm. The thoughts of such a chance worked 
upon his cupidity and acquisitiveness like madness. He 
could not keep his eyes from tho casket; night and day, fur 
a week, ho used to say afterwards, when in the Concier- 
gerie, ho thought of nothing but that box. 

Should he steal it ? No ! yes! that clarot coat, la hello 
Pomponne. The first step; ropes haunted him. But Vanity 
shook her ribbons, and conscience fled away. His good 
angel, always snubbed and forgotten, left him as a wife 
leaves the house that has fallen under the sway of tho 
oourtosan. Ho watches tho valet and tho governor out of 
doors one sunshiny morning. He goes to his class, steals 
tho key from the pocket of the marquis, asks tho regent’s 
leave to go out, races to the room, passes on to tho valet’s, 
which is behind, unlocks the door : tho casket is moved. 
He looks every where—^under tho bed, behind cloaks, pokes 
with sword under drawers, looks in tho cupboards. Yes, 
there it is, on tho top, just in tho dark, on the great armoire. 
Ho puts two chairs one on another, mounts, rips open tho 
box with a cooper’s iron of his father’s, and the crowns, tho 
crowns shine before his greedy eyes. All goes well; ho 
counts and gloats. Hush, a noiso! tho governor has re¬ 
turned; gone to the marquis for the key; ho misses it; 
thinks it must have been left in tho door. 

The tutor bustles back. Yes it was; ho sits down to 
read his humanities, takes snuff, coughs, and falls asleep, as 
tutors do. Soon after the valet and marquis come back; the 
one from tho city, tho other from class. Cartouche, rolled 
up into a ball behind tho box, sweats with fear, dares not 
cough, nor scarcely breathe. People come in, and wonder at 
his disappearance. Some are sorry, some glad. Tho valet, 
having a headache,—perhaps too mueh wine,—goes to bed 
for the rest of tho day. 

A hundred times Cartouche prepares to call out, or to 
leap down, and throw’ himself at his feet, owning his 
guilt. That little heart is a hell of pain,—^fear, rage, lust, 
covetousness, and suspicion, 'the valet, himself a rogue, 
may bo ungenerous or cruel; he will wait., Night comes, 
he has not been seen; the valet groans, kicks, and rolls. 
Cartouche cannot, does not wish to sleep. Another day, 
tho valet is no better; the wine was bad. When he moves 
a curtain, or shakes up his pillow, a fresh cold sweat breaks 
out on Cartouche, faint with hunger and burning with thirst. 

That night there is a great ball at tho Due de Quelque- 
ohoso: carriages roll, torches glare, every body’s carri^ 
stops every body’s way, scented tossing ringlets are moving 
before a thousand mirrors, the marquis’s valet must bo there 
to wait; the last bow is tied, tho soent-stopper put in, the 
door clicks, the thief crawls down. Alas, cursed ill luck 1 tho 
door opens again, and the governor and tho inarquis come 
back, eager for au hour with Aristotle and his Poetics. Open 
eyes, tears, stammered words. A year later, and it iROuld 
havo been a scream, and a stab, and a slammed door; now 
it is bent knees, lowered eyes. He tells a lying story of 
fear of the rector, of exercises, of hungrinesB; they bring 
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him food, not thinking of the crowns, and promise to ap¬ 
pease the angry regent, who has uttered dreadful throats. | 

Once out in the fresh street, ho felt safe and free. A hun¬ 
dred crowns in his pocket, and none the wiser, the dan¬ 
gerous feeling of a new power within him, which made him 
stronger thijn hi.s fullows, entered into his heart. 

Ho goes home to his father, is scolded by the unsuspect¬ 
ing cooper; appeases him with more lying excuses,—flying 
is now easier to him than truth ; sleeps sound, and the 
next day revels at the Foiro St. Germain. Again a pitfall; 
his pale-faced hi’othor meets him, tells him the whole affair 
is discovered, put together, and known; whips and dark 
cellars avv.ait him at Clennont. 

Tmat of gain and rage have ruled Cartouche for two days, 
now fear gets the upper hand ; hut oven this timid passion 
grows powerful when hacked up hy strong will and the 
energy of r.a.s(:al greatness. Away from Paris, running, leap¬ 
ing ; dome of the Invalides sunk to a dark mushroom; now 
fields, vineyards, Reimemoulin ; in fact, many leagues from 
Paris and its broad quays, and the bridge with Henry IV.’s 
statue, and the Invnlides, and all the convents, and that rod 
Grovd, and the Bastille—Bah! 

The thief, afraid of being robbed, suspicious, wily, re¬ 
served, pr<!parcd for rubs, finding no inns, creeps- under 
a bush, there intending to wait the day, and, if it please 
God, sleep. A noise awakes him ; twenty ])acos off ho sees, 
by a dim moonlight, somo twenty dark figures dancing, 
singing, and eating. He thinks he has got into a witches’ 
Kabbatli, and recommends himself to God, confessing his 
•sins. Prying into suspicious hushes, the ragged cohort 
(really gipsies, and nought else) find a sharp-looking hoy, 
very frightened and very ragged. They dance round him, 
and he, still thinking them witches, screams; they in turn 
hecomo frightened, and take him for something not “ canny.” 
At lastthey speak to him in French, and invito him to oat. 
Stolen fowls, pigeons, and sneking-pig furnish a siimptuotis 
hanquot. He falls a.sIeop hy tho camp-fires, and awakes to 
find that he is lighter hy a hundred-crowns weight. It is 
dangerous to sleep among Bohemians who give people din¬ 
ners for nothing. Still any dinner is dear at one hundred 
crowns. 

Tlio dramatic position is worthy of Gil Bl.as. Tho boy 
gets up and tbroatons tho old witch, who queens the troop, 
to hang the whole band; and be looks as if he w.as the boy to 
do it. But the witch has not become a queen for nothing. 
She screamingly tells him that bo 3 's do not generally carry a 
hundred crowns about them ; she knows ho has robbed bis 
father, and has run away, and she will take him home again. 
His lip shakes, she has caught him. 'Biicn she praises his 
beauty and wit (ho smiles ; caught again), praises Bohemian 
life, shows the pleasures he may griisp, and tho dangers 
that .await him. In an hour’s time he is an avowed Bohemian 
thief and rogiie for life. 

In three years Cartouche learns all the gipsy tricks,— 
how to shoo liorscs, how to clip and break them in, how to 
poison any farmer’s pigs and cure them ag.ain, how to break 
iron and mend pots, how to hook linon through windows 
and rob hon-roosts, ho-w to tell fortunes and pick pockets. 
Ho was just becoming a chief at fifteen years of age, when the 
parliament of Rouen put down the band. Some swing on 
gilibcts, somo groan under the axe, some take to their heels; 
Cartouoho resolves to go to sea; he has learned all land 
tricks, and sighs for fresh worlds of rascaldom. 

A respectable uncle of Cartouche, plump and well off, 
secs on Rouen Quay—among coils of rope, piles of casks, 
old anchors, and beams—a ragged boy, eating black rinds 
of sausages that some Hutch sailors have thrown him. 
'^’hoitgli black, ragged, and barefoot, he recognises his lost 
nephew. Good old man I ho cries, falls on. his ueok, and 
overwhelms him with tenderness. The boy is taken to an 
inn, washed, and clothed; and the same night uncle writes 
to i’aris to intreat his brother, the cooper, to forgive his pro¬ 
digal son. Tho father, whose pride is hnrt at the degrador 
tion of a son whom he has striven so much for, writes back 


a fulminating letter, and will do nothing for the disgrace of 
his family. Ho had no pity for his misfortune, and forbade 
his return, unless he wished to perish by his hand. The 
rogue returns, however, hides for days in his father’s shop, 
falls ill, and, at the point of death, is forgiven by the stern 
and honest craftsman. 

For some time after his recbvorjq all goes on well; but 
vanity and vice soon load him astray. Ho again strives to 
be the fop, and to dress accordingly. He falls in love with 
a young milliner, who sllghtshim for richer and g.aj'or lovers. 
Ho robs his father’s till, buys silks and jewels, and becomes 
the favoured lover of the venal fair, to lie deserted by her tho 
moment his purse runs low. Cartouche turns pickpocket 
to maintain his love. He thinks he can nail quicksilver to 
the point “ fever-heat.” He is loaded with watobes, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, snuffboxes, sword-knots; ho does nothing, but is 
always well dressed, and passes himself off to his siispioions 
father as a snccessful gambler. One day, however, the 
cooper finds out his storeroom, and discovers heaps of jewels, 
gold nrowiis, gold boxes, fiagons, and etuis; he puts them 
back, says nothing, but drives off to the penitentiary of St. 
Lazare. Ho promises the PJre Prooureur a pension if ho 
will chastise and oorroet his son. 

Cartonche, little su.spcoting, is invited to go to St. Lazare 
with his father about an order for five hundred casks. They 
.start in a hackney-co.ach ; fatlier grave, son ga^' and foppish. 
His keen eye, betraying no alarm, suddenly .sects areh('r.s 
drawing round the coach; ho marks tho trap, and is prepared. 
Coach-stops; father gets down first, and goes in to get an 
order to seo the gardens. It is time ; Cartouche throws oti 
his justancorps, wig, and cooked-hat, appears in hare sleeves, 
ties his head round with a white handkerchief, and passes 
out through the archers in the character of a coufcctioiicr's 

i a 

In five minutes, father returns with two hrothcr.s of the 

order. This is the signal ; the .archers close in, open tho 
coach-door, and capture—not Cartouche, hut a coat, wig, .and 
hat. Some are for pursuing; others, less energetic, lor 
waiting; the father resolves to go home, and trap him at 
his return. He finds flie door open, drawers open, monej-, 
treasure, and son, all gone. 

Cartouche, once more free, paints his face, dyes his skin, 
changes dress and wigs, and gives tip his milliner, and con¬ 
tinues to pick pockets. Wherever a careful man can find 
work, he goes—ball, mass, comedy, execution, any where. 
Ho is alone, and French thieves are ignor.ant of their future 
monarch. 

One day ho steals a fat purse from a Gciman in the 
•Tesuitg’ Church, and soon after is touched on tho arm and 
dogged all over Paris by a stranger, who claims tiio })roy. 

“ My purse,” said the stranger. 

” It is at the end of my sword.” 

“ That’ll do, my brave ; I only wished to see if ^’Oii h.ad 
as good a heart as j'ou have fingers. I’m satisfied.’ 

Then falling on the rogue’s neck, tho stranger, a Paris 
pickpocket, told Cartouche he had seen his coup, been struck 
by his unequalled subtlety, and wished to bo his comrade. 

Cartouche, thinking him a spy, remained reserved. At 
a turn of tho street, they hear the noise of swords, and come 
tipon some lackeys fighting; his friend disappears, and re¬ 
turns presently with a hat full of lonis, which he divides 
with him. They mount to a fifth story; Cartouche is intro¬ 
duced to an old woman and two daughters, to tho youngest of 
whom he is plighted—^in brief, thieves' marriage. His liost 
shows him the danger of working alone, without friends 
to assist him in escapes, and in raising a mob to create a 
diversion and procure a rescue. They become comrades, 
and an unholy alliance is formed. 

In a short time the hand breaks up. The brother-in-law 
retires to the Toulon galleys, and the women to the Hospital, 
under tho care of the great Commissioner of Police, M. d’Ar- 
genson. ** 

Cartouche, bent on trarelliug thoroughly through ra»- 
ealdom, turns blaokleg; gipsy, pickpocket, bully, petty lar- 
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oeneT bo has already been, He lodges in the Roe St. AndrS 
dea Arcs, and hires two valets, whom he clothes in rich 
liveries; one of them, wborobs his master in order to support 
his mistress, denounces Oartouoho, He escapes the ten-ifio 
glance of D’Argensoii, fresh from investigations of the 
conmlsionnairet and empoieonneuri in the Burning Chamber 
and the Bic6tre dungeons; *nt Oartoncho's good name is 
gone; he dare not show himself at the green-oloth tables. 

Ho therefore, honest man, turns spy and betrays his 
friends to D’Argenson ; gratifies at once his cupidity, am¬ 
bition, and revenge; hut, cunning as ho is, is trapped hy a 
recruiting sergeant. Ho had promised to provide this follow 
with twenty-ftvo men; hut four were still wanting, and 
Oartouohe, drugged and snared, was dragged off to iriandcrs,' 
himself to make up the complement. Making the best of a 
had bargain. Cartouche shouldered his fusee with choerinoss 
and skill, got promoted, and was praised by all his officers 
for his courage and exactitude. 

The disbanding oarao, and with the disbanded soldiers 
now swarmed thieves. Cartouche became the midnight 
king of Paris; theatre or tabarin, Pont Rougo, Pi'6 aux 
Clcrcs, Luxembourg, Louvre,—it was all his. Ho knew the 
secret crimes of his band, and none dared desert. Dreadful 
oaths, enough to make the devil shudder, hold these rascals 
together. One fine Sund.ay night the troops met on the 
Boulevards. There were two hundred men ; some refugees 
from St. Laz.are, others runaway a])prentices, ruined gam¬ 
blers, criminals, shopmen turned soldiers,—in fact, all tlie 
idle, dissolute, and wicked of Paris. Ho drew up laws for 
tliem, and was unanimously chosen their leader. At their 
first meeting, a drunken beggar licard their vows, biit did 
not discloRO them, for he took thorn for a real army, and 
Cartouche for a generalissimo. Ho assumed the despotic 
power of putting to death spies and traitors, and jwore not 
to Rp.aro even ills own brotliors, who liad now joined him, if 
they darod to Iwtv.ay the hand. 

Cnoo organised, this satanic army set to work. Mur¬ 
dered men were found every night in the Seine; bodies 
with bruised heads or stabbed chests were thrust into 
church-porches and ricli men’s doorways; gallants, parted 
with by l.anghing mistresses in gilded chambers, where 
mirrors flashed witli a hundred lights, were next seen, 
hlnn, swollen and strangled, .at the doors of their chauilxirs 
in the Quartier Latin ; loaging-housos were sacked; coaches 
wiiiting at tho doors of le Marquis Carahas stripped and 
despoiled ; muffs and swords, liats and hoods, diainoud- 
Imcldes, sword-knots, and snuff-hoxos disappeared as if an 
enchanter’s wand had waved over them. At night-taverns 
these trinkets reappeared, smeared with blood, the snuff¬ 
boxes crushed and b,attered, tho iiats pierced with bullet- 
holes, and tho muffs mudded and torn. 

Home of C.artouche’s gang climbed, hy moans of rope- 
ladders, into rich men’s houses; fat abbfis and pompous 
marquises stared to find, on their return from court-ball or 
comedy,— Tjoi Preeieutet Bidicule»,par exempU ,—the lock off 
the door of the premier itage, tho rooms gutted of rococo 
.gold olook, the green satin- flayed.from tho chairs, the gilt 
fringe of the curtains missing, not to mention the little 
desk with the 200 louis-d’ors?. Others attended St. Sulpioe, 
Notre Dame, and the chief churches, praying very hard op¬ 
posite shining altars, with two wax bands covered with 
gloves, while with tho real offending members they cleared 
those who knelt near them of watch and purse. 

Every now and thonM. d’Argenson’s eagle claws fastened 
OB some unlucky thief; but the more ho bled rascaldom, the 
faster the blood increased; bleeding increases blood. Car¬ 
touche had spies every where,—^in court, in barracks, in 
shops, in liotols, oven among M. d’Argenson’s dreaded 
areWs, who breathed nothing but steel and cord. 

Cartouche needed a well-filled treasury. He had spies 
to pay; miss a day, and there was danger. There were his 
workmen, who eairied about ai>A, sold the stolen goods; 
receivers who hid them behind sliding-panels, and over 
beds, and under movable floorings. There were hiding- 


places for emergencies, and their daily rent. All these people 
charged high, and required ready money. Tlioii tlicro were 
he-witching courtesans, smooth with pearl-powder and blush- 
ing with rouge, who decoyed young country ahlx's, and 
drunken, spendthrifts, wliom they stabbed or poisoned if 
they grew restive or troublesome. "With all these expenses, 
they never could grow rich ; they haled and baled, and kept 
the water out, but ndver got dry and safe; rest a inonient, 
and the boat began to settle down into the white jaws of 
the sea. 

So went on affairs from the peace of Utrecht to tlio 
year 1719. The paper-nionn,y mado tho fortune of Car¬ 
touche ; a portfolio or pocket-book now sufficed for a week’s 
work. Tho rogues grew bolder; they followed homo mer¬ 
chants from tho banks or from bargains in tho Rue Qnin- 
quempois, knocked them down with life-prCservors, and while 
tlioy lay stunned, robbed them, and fled. Others they 
choked with pitch-plasters, on the Burke and Ilaro prin¬ 
ciple; and others they blinded with liandfuls of dust. 

They swept tho high roads, too, with their Bohemian 
cavalry; robbed tho mail-bags, stripped tlie passengcr.s, tied 
tlieir hands, laid them on tlieir faces, and rode oil'. On tho 
28th of April 1721, tho diligence was stopped near Chalons 
hy masked men, who stabbed tho postillion, and carried off 
180,000 livres, leaving in the road 200,000 more tliat tlioy 
were unable to remove. Cartouche himself deigned to rob 
a coach; he first persuades an officer, his companion, to 
slay a valet tliey had brought with them; and then, to in¬ 
sure socresy and secure his spoil, shot the murderer himself. 

raris grew alarmed, the watch was doubled, and thirty 
sous a-day given to tlie watclimcn. Rogues aud vagahoiids 
were ordered into exile, and armourers were forbidden to 
sell nnns to strangers. The arms were soon taken from 
them ; hut Cartouche cared not; his band fought, drove 
away the watcli, and bribed or intimidated its members. 

Tlio toils drew in round him, however, and ho began to 
feel tho space narrow round his feet. Joseph Lami, a Jew, 
bis friend, was arrested for stahhiug aiiotlier .Jew and 
strangling his wife. 11c was bapti.scd, and then broken on 
the tvlieel. This man had a wife at Vionnn, another at 
Lille, and a tliird in Paris. lie had several times cliaiiged 
liis religion. Dmnosiiil, Cartouclio’s lieutenant, narrowly 
escaped; La M.agdalcitio died on tlio rack; I’Amoreux, ac¬ 
cused of murdering a jowellcr, escaped, after a dangerous 
trial. 

Hitherto no one had hcai'd of Cartouche; even M. d’Ar- 
genaon did not know tlie name of the leader of this dreadful 
hand of two hundred. Men who despised God, feared men, 
and dreaded tlie breaking of an oath. At last one day 
a thief, pale and groaning from tho rack, as tho hard 
wj-inklod faces of M. d’Argenson and his myrmidons bent 
round his bed of torture, and fixed on him tlieir now glit¬ 
tering eyes, to tlie repeated questions of “ Who is your cap¬ 
tain ?” replied, " CarloucJte.” The secret was disclosed; tlie 
bloodhounds leaped forward on the track. 




[The Bdltore of the Nattonal MAOAzrNR CABuot Tetiini onfcrMleble 
PupoTB, except in cahcb vhere it may seeui (icairabl© to coniinuuicate 
with the writers.] 


It is not a little interesting to go from the Royal Academy 
to the French Exhibition, and contrast the peculiar national * 
characteristics as developed in art. To one’s great surprise, 
it would appear that the attributes of gravity, thoughtful 
design, and sober oolour, were prevalent in France to a 
far greater extent than in England; that is, presuming we 
should accept the display in Fall Mall for as precise a repro- 
sentotion of the state of French art in the former country as 
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that In Trafalgar Square is of the latter. But this can 
hardly be the case; for, notwithstanding the numerous groat 
names the catalogue presents, there are others absent whose 
possessors are remarkable for practising the very brilliancy 
which distinguishes the English Exhibition. These defici¬ 
encies account for the lack of colour which strikes the visi¬ 
tor tho moment of entering, rendering the display so sober 
in that respect that ho might fancy this to be a collection 
of pictures by tho old masters, whoso pigments time had 
dimmed. 

The only pictures hero that are truly brilliant in colour 
are those by Meissouier, who is represented by throe small 
works. No. 115, "The Chess-l’layors,” show two men seated 
in a room deeply engaged in the game. Tho aerial effect is 
extraordinary, having all tho power and clearness of a storoo- 
soopic view; tho expressions are admirable, tho colour, 
although a little hot, is most skilfully managed, and the 
drawing correct to a marvel. Nos. 116, "A Lansquenet,” 
and 117, “A Mousquetaire,” respectively soldiers iu the 
costume of each corps, although not remarkable for charac¬ 
ter, are extraordinary examples of minuteness and eare,— 
never wore those qualities carried to a greater extent; but, 
after all, we cannot but think such extreme delicacy is 
wasted on the subjects, and when aebieved, tho result 
seems no greater than that which Teniers obtained at one- 
tonth of the labour and cost. No. 116 has been purchased 
at tho extraordinary sum, considering tho subject and sixe, 
of eight hundred guineas. 

A large picture by Eugene Isabey, No. 90, “The Morn¬ 
ing of tho Chase,” is full of action and character, and, but 
for its prevailing grayness, romiuds tho observer of a sketch 
by Vandyke. Le Poittovin’s picture, No. 108a, “ Fishermen 
hauling up a Boat," exhibits a good deal of spirited action, 
and is an amusing illustration of French character; all the 
men sitting on tho ground to accomplish their nautical feat. 
No. 110, " Christening a Fishiiig-Boat at Fecamp,” is an in¬ 
teresting example of French manners,—the cvrg blessing 
the craft which is to bear tho fortunes of tho family. There 
is some graceful design iu this work; a girl holding two 
children in her armS being very noticeable for that quality. 
No. 161 , “The Huntsman,” by Van Seben, is a vigorous sketch. 
A_largo picture, by Duvoau, “The Seven Sins,” No. 4.6, 
will attract attention; it exhibits a revelling party of men 
and women, who are supposed to bo practising tho deadly 
sins. This work resembles in some respects “Tho Deca¬ 
dence of Italy," by Couture, engraved in this Magar.ino, bnt 
far transcends it^in colour, liaving a peculiar dead glitter of 
that quality which is in keeping with tho subject. There is 
much coarsely-poworfnl ;^rawing and good expression shown 
by tbe artist in this picture. Couture himself has a work here 
which is very important and interesting: “The Minstrel,” 
No. 29, a troubadour of the middle ages singing to some of 
the common people, who arc variously affected; the expres¬ 
sion of his face, as ho keeps qp a melancholy chant to his 
own accompaniment, is’ very successfully rendered. Tho 
picture much rosemblcs in drawing that last described, and 
is far superior in every respect to “ Tho Decadence of Italy.” 

This exhibition is very rich in domestic subjects, of which 
we shall mention the most remarkable. “The Convales¬ 
cent,” No. 166, by Trayor, an old man seated in a chair re¬ 
ceiving the affectionate attention of two women, is most 
interesting in character; the expression of one of the women, 
whose tender ^anxiety is perfectly shown by her face, is ad¬ 
mirable. The composition of the picture has been most 
carefully studied. “ The Doctor’s Visit,” No. 136, by A. E. 
Plassan, is a sort of counterpart to “ The Convalescent," 
^and is equally full of truth and expression. Nothing can be 
yore touching than the earnest grief with which a woman 
seated at tho foot of the bed in this picture watches the 
impassive countenance.of the doctor; and the languid dolor¬ 
ous apathy of the patient is perfectly rendered. Not so 
finish^, but very rich in cliaracter, are those pictures by 
Edouard Froro,—Scenes in humble life. Nos. 68 to 68. No. 
62, “ 'Hie Seamstress,” a girl sowing at a window, is notable 


for vraiaeniblanoe; No. 63, “ The New Doll,” maybe matched 
with this. So remarkable for the qualities thus commended 
are most of the genre pictures here, that really our own 
painters of this class of subject might well-study them with 
advantage; more particularly those above named, wherein 
tho artists have chosen subjects very different from, and far 
more interesting than the toy# with which our exhibitions 
are overloaded. The pictures by Victor Ohavet, Nos. 26 to 28, 
may almost take a place with those of Meissonier for finish, 
brilliancy, and characteristic truth; especially No. 26, “Tho 
Duet.” 

The great name of Horace Vernet is represented by a 
small picture. No. 162, “Tho Combat,” two knights in ar¬ 
mour fighting; which, at first unpleasing, gi-ows upon the 
observer by his recognising the truth of touch, tho careful 
drawing, and the vigorous .notion it exhibits. Tho oven 
greater name of Ary Scheffer has a place in tho catalogue by 
his “ Christ crowned with Thorns,” No. 142, which may bo 
called a now reading of tho subject. The Bedeemor stands 
disrobed to the waist, and crowned with tho sorrowful 
crown; while a slave holds bock somo drapery, revealing 
the dishonour to tho mocking bitterness of the tormentors. 
The whole colour of this picture, although faint and pale, is 
masterly and good in quality, yet not comparable with many 
of the artist’s bettor works. The face has an admirable ex¬ 
pression of resignation, as of a man overcome with exhaus¬ 
tion ; but, we think, needs dignity, and something of tho 
{xodliko suprom.acy of tho Saviour. 

A portrait of Mademoiselle Eosa Bonlieur will be inter¬ 
esting to every admirer of her gi-eat picture, “ The Horse- 
Fair," exhibited in this gallery last year. There is ono 
hero by Dubufo, No. 40, which is singularly in keeping with 
what tho public know of tho lady herself, and not a little 
characteristic of tho vigorous tono which pervades her works. 
Tho clear, penetrating, almost raasculino head, without a 
shade of coarseness, and tho whole self-dependent and de¬ 
cisive attitude of tho figure, allow one to recognise a woman 
who has, by force of talent and indomitable labour, made for 
herself a name in the world. Of all Dubufe’s portraiis wo havo 
seen, this is tho most striking, being strenuously executed, 
with so thorough an appreciation of the phyaique to bo dealt 
with, that it will be as valuable as a work of art as it is 
interesting from its subject. Tho lady herself is a contri¬ 
butor to this exhibition of two pictures. Nos. 11 and 12. 
Tho former, “Denizens of tho Highlands,” some stots, or 
dwarf northern cattle, is far in advance in a quality which 
was almost tho only ono wanting in “ Tho Horse-Fair,”— 
truthful Imitation of nature. Tho rough shaggy hide of 
tho beasts is here so faithfully rendered, that almost tho 
only equal to it in our knowledge is tho long, silky, 
opalescent lustre of the “Scapegoat” in Holman Hunt’s 
picture; an odd comparison, doubtless, but one perfectly 
justifiable. The fierce wilfulnoss of the brutes' expression, 
and their little fiery eyes, will strike the observer as per¬ 
fectly natural. Somo poultry. Nos. 9 and 10, by Juliette 
Bonheur, will bo found worthy of observation; and a land¬ 
scape, “Going to Market," No. 8, by Auguste Bonheur, 
shows some excellent painting in the French taste. 

“ The Simoom in tho Desert," No. 188, J, F. Portaleg, 
represents the fearful scene with great force: some travel¬ 
lers overtaken by the sand-storm crouch in front, others 
hasten to them, while behind the threatening waft of 
sand which the deadly wind has lifted up sweeps luridly 
forward. 

Eight landscapes by Emile Lombinet, Nos. 96 to 103, are pe¬ 
culiarly bright and full of cleartone; that is, with the before- 
mentioned reservation of grayness and dead-colour which so 
pervades the mass of works hero, and, as we have said, 
marks so wide a distinction between the English and French 
schools. In other respects, they are carefully and truthftilly 
executed. Tlie celebrated SVench landscape-painter Oonstant 
Troyon has five works here. Nos. 166 to 160; of which No. 

1.59, “ Road on the Cliffs near Quimper,” has a pearlish pal- ' 
lidity of sunlight effect which is both curious «n8 beautiful. i 







A SCULFTOE’S PICTOEIAL MUSINOS IN ENGLISH POETEY. 


No. I. THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 


“ Thkuk she voavos by night and day 
A rnagio web, with colours gay. 

* • a * 

And moving through a mirror olear, 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of ilie world appear. 

• • a • 

Hut in her web she still delights 

To weave the mlrroi'’B magic eights; 


For often through the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights, 

And music, wont to Camclot; 

Or when the moon was ovorhoad, 

Came two young lovers lately wed : 

‘ 1 am half side of shadows,' sold 
The Lady of Shalott. 

A bow-shot from her bowor-eaves, 

He rodo between the barley sheaves. 

The sun came dazzling through the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold sir Launcelot. 


His broad clear brow in sunlight glow'd; 
On burnished hooves his war-horse trodo: 
Pdom underneath his helmet flow'd 
His coal-black curls as on he rode. 

As ho rode down to Came^. 

From the bank and from the twer 
He flash'd into the crystal mirror, 

‘ Tlrra lirra,' by tlm river. 

Sang Sir Launcelot." 

Tzmnrsoii. 


“ The Watering Pool,’’ No. 167, is a striking work. All are 
excellent. A large landscape. No. 2, by Bandit, “ Coast of 
Normandy,” a piece of rough coast-laud, is deficient in no¬ 
thing but colour, being, like many others here, almost mono¬ 
chromatic ; how an artist can sec so little variety of tint is 
to ns incomprehensible. All the form of shadow are per¬ 
fectly rendered and effectively painted; hut every shadow 
is of the same colour, irrespootivo of the angle to the sky 
which the surface upon which it is thrown makes, and the 
native colour of such surface itself. The sky in this picture 
is very truly given, with its heavy masses of flying cloud. 
“Going to the Fields,” by Jules Adolphe Breton, No. 13, 
is powerfully painted, hut black and heavy. 

Curiously sustaining the character of weakness of colour, 
upon which we have commented, are those views in the 
East, by Theodore C. Prere-; Nos. 64 to 69, and others un¬ 
named in the catalogue. Simmering and dusky with in¬ 
tense beat is the atmospherio effect of all of these, and very 
powerfiilly is it rendered. Nothing can be more striking 


than the lurid haze which fills the air in No. 66, “The 
Simoom,” which is in every respect a meet effective sketch. 
We cannot call these works more than skotclios, as,^ The 
drawing of every part which has determinate form is, if wo 
can trust all other renderings of the same objects (as “The 
Colossi at Thebes”), very careless and imperfecteven the 
chiaro-scuro would he all the better for more consideration. 

Three pictures by Franpois Biard are full of character, 
as his works always aro. Students and admirers of French 
art will find paintings by Phillibert L. Couturier, Buvergor, 
J. Leon Gerome, Theodore Gudin, Guillemin, Louis Loire, 
Henri Schlesinger, and some miniatures by Madame Her- 
belin, which altogether form a most interesting exhibition. 

The plan (unique in London) which prevails at this 
exhibition, of occasionally transposing the pictures, and also 
removing some to moke room for fresh arrivals, renders it 
impossible to supply a criticism which shall he perfectly 
current with the display at the date of publication. The 
diost remarkable of the novelties is by Mdlle. Bosa Bon- 
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hour, 12a, ontitlod “ Bouricairo» crosBing tho Pyrenees 
those appear to be a class of men -who traverse tho French 
and Spanish frontier, acting, scandal says, as contra¬ 
bandists, but ostensibly as carriers of country produce. 
They olimb the rough mountain-paths with mixed droves of 
laden mules and asses. The whole picture is full of effect 
.and vigour, and the improvement in execution just referred 
to is very manifest. One of the men slouches along chant¬ 
ing a monotonous drone—some old legend of the hills, per¬ 
haps; hie companion lazily rides. Tho animals huddle 
together in tho narrow path, and are full of characteristic 
and varied action; the distant snow-covered mountains 
behind are contrasted with tho dark red earth and vivid 
gi'oou of tho vegetation of tho foreground, while the deep 
blue sky makes both clear and prominent. This is the most 
interesting picture by the artist wo have seen, and on many 
grounds we prefer it to the ever-memorable “ Horse-Pair." 



GEMBNHILL IIAITi. 

HY MRS. O. cnOWB, AUTHOR OF " SUS« nOPUEY,” F.TO. 
Ik Six Chaptkbs.—Chap. IV. 


Thb sun rose bright and clear on the 3d of April 18—, 
In those good old times April was April, and spring was 
spring; now, as the French say, Nou» avons chai\</€ tout 
eda, and they are things that poets sing of; but when the 
inhabitants of Doncaster exclaimed, “What a beautiful day 
for Emmeline Larpent's wedding I" not a few hinted that it 
would perhaps prove true Ajiril weather, and. that the smiles 
of the morning might ho turned to tears before night. 

Wedding.s are awful things, and if people deliberated as 
so solemn an occasion seems to demand, I really think there 
would not bo many, lint it does not do " to cori.sider these 
things too seriously ;” tho world would never move on if we 
.all stopped short in a brown study, weighing tho pros and 
mils of vital questions. However, there is no d.anger on this 
side; n.'ituro has provided us with impulses and ji.assions to 
urge ns forward ; and it is wonderful, considering how little 
wo look before us, that things are not much worse than 
they are. 

It must h<||,admitted that Emmeline had not erred on the 
side of too mnoh reflection ; but when she woke th.at morn¬ 
ing, and reraerabered that it was her wedding-d.ay, something 
like a pang shot through her breast; probably tho first she 
had over felt in her life. There lay tljc bridal dross in fasci¬ 
nating array ; the title and the carriage would Ije berg in a 
fow liours, and she would bo one of the gi-oat ladies of the 
county, in.5tead'of tho obscure inliabitant of a country-town. 
But this bnsh.and that she did not know, and that must bo 
taken into tho bargain,—there was the dark spot in this 
splendid panorama; and now that his actual prosonoo im¬ 
pended, and she could not put him aside from her thoughts, 
she felt quite depressed. If he bad been young and haud- 
some; but she knew that he was old and ugly, like the 
grave papas that sat at the whist-table, whilst she and her 
companions danced and flirted with their sons. 

However, there was jio retreating now, even if she had 
wished it; and probably, had the opportunity been offered 
her, she would not have gvailed herself of it. Tlio bridal 
costume was exceedingly clegemt, and there stood the dress¬ 
maker who had fashioned it to superintend the toilette. 
So, on, Emmeline, there's no time to pause! On, on to your 
destiny, whatever it be 1 

Tho ceremony was to be performed at noon, after which 
Mr. Iiarpent was to -liave the honour of entertaining his 
son-in-law, not at a dijeuner, but at a dinner; for at that 
period'of history the world did not dine so late as they do 
jiow. The house, therefore, was in a great flurry and bustle, 
aiid^thei'o was a strong smell of roast mutton and potatoes 


as early as half-past eleven; when tho bride, in her bridal 
array, was sitting in the drawing-room waiting for her bride¬ 
groom, and her father was superintending the drawing of 
the corks and the epmading of the table, assisted by a lad 
liired for tho occasion, tlio lawyer’s establishment being but 
on a humble scale; and Arthur, poor Arthur, who had 
declined an invitation to the wedding, lending a helping 
but unwilling hand wherever ho was required. At last tho 
door of the room wlicre Emmeline was sitting opened, and 
Arthur peeped in. 

“Alone?" ho said, taking a seat beside her. “Every 
thing is ready now, and your father is gone to dress. I 
suppose he will bo Here presently, and then I must not 
speak to yon, or even approach you,—never again, Emiiio- 
lino, never again t" and the poor boy, who had been restrain¬ 
ing his feelings all the morning before Mr. Laipcnt, fairly 
burst into tears. " You will despise me for crying like a 
woman,—I know it’s very weak,—but 0, Emmeline 1” 

“ No I don’t,” said tbo girl, crying too ; for, being in a 
very depressed state of spirits, her tears were ready enough. 
“ I’m snro I’m not too happy. Now the time’s come, I wish 
I wasn’t going to bo married at all. If he’s as cross ns you 
say, I shall certainly come back to p.apa; you see if I don’t.” 

“ Sir Theobald Maxwell and Mr. Moiieypeiiny!’’ cried 
tbo extempore footman, suddenly opening the door. 

The young people rose in confusion, Emmeline wiping 
her eyes; whilst Arthur, with an utter want of presence of 
mind, hastily quitted the room. 

“Wlia’s that?” a.sked Sir Theobald, .slowly turning 
round to look after him. 

“ That is young Lupton,” replied Mr. Moneypenny, who 
was the baronet’s agent. “ He is in Mr. I.arpent’s office.” 

Sir Tlicobald continued looking at the door for a second 
or two, and then ho turned to Emmeline, who, eoiifu.sod and 
shy, stood trembling by tho sofa from which she had risen. 

“rn go and see where Mr. Larpent is, and if the deed’s 
ready,” said Mr. Mone 3 ’penii 3 ', with a delicate consideration 
for the bride and bridegroom. 

“lB 3 'on laddie son to Mr. Luptoii of Grcenhill Hall?” 
inquired tho latter. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Emmeline. His brow was over¬ 
cast ; however, ho said no more on the subject, but sui vc}-- 
ing her from bead to foot as a man would look at a horse, 
he told her she was a hraw lassie, and that he had brought 
her a hraw present from London; whoronpon ho drew a 
gold chain from his pocket, which awkwardly, with his 
great heavy hands, bo clasped round her fair neck ; and 
then, suiting tho action to tho word, told her to gio him a 
buss. 

It is not necessary to describe tho young lady’s feelings 
on the occasion of this first salute of love ; and not being in 
the habit of controlling their manifestations, she ovinoed too 
plainly the disgust it inspired. A quarrel, which might have 
happily stopped further proceedings, would have probably 
ensued, hut that some iVionds who were invited to tbo 
wedding at that moment arrived, and she, taking advantage 
of their entering the room, rushed out of it, and flew up¬ 
stairs to her father. 

Mr. Larpent was just finishing his toiJet, when his 
daughter suddenly entered, and flinging herself into his 
arms, declared that sho could not and would not mairy Sir 
Theobald. Here was the dreadful crisis that he secretly 
dreaded, but had hoped to avoid. Nevertheless, ho affected 
the greatest astonishment and horror; asked lier what, in 
Heaven’s name, she meant; if she was gone out of her 
mind, and if she intended to cover him with eternal disgrace, 
and make herself the laughing-stock of the whole town. 
Emmeline answered that she hated him, that sho should 
break her heart, and that she shonld die. To which her 
father responded that these vjqj^the notions of a silly child; 
that she would bo very bappy vimon sbe got accustomed to 
Sir Theobald and knew him,, a little better; that he had 
m^e a handsome settlement upon her, and that, if Ae took 
pains to manage him well, she might entirely have her own 
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way I finally, that to give such mortal offence to the baronet 
would he the ruin of himself, for he should lose his business 
and perhaps every body else's j and that to draw back now, 
when the settlomonts were all but signed, and the clergyman 
waiting in tho church, was simply impossible. Then he 
coaxed her and kissed her, entreated her not to disgrace her J 
family, and, taking advantage of ins prematurely gr.ay hairs, 
conjured her not to bring thorn with sorrow to tho grave. 

What could a girl of sixteen, with tho bridal wreath 
round her head and the bridal veil over her shoulders, say 
to all this ? With nobody to help her, n(jbody to advise, 
nobody to sustain, what could she do but weep? 'I’lien 
he rang tho bell, and desired the servant to rctpiest Mrs. 
Mouoypeimy to walk upstairs; and when slio came, ho 
committed his daughter to her management, his own pre¬ 
sence being urgently required below. Mr. Moncyponny 
was" a Glasgow W.S., and tho agent for tho Glengroe pro¬ 
perty, who, having business about that, and other matters 
ill tlio south, liappenod to bo upon tho spot at this critical 
]>oviod. It would he useless to detail tho lady’s treatment 
of her patient, which chiefly consisted in magnifying tho 
greatness and antiquity of the Maxwell family, and, with 
uplifted liands and eyes, expressing iicr profound amazomeut 
at any body’s undervaluing tie an lionour! 

Wliiie this scene was acting above, the settlements were 
produced and read below, Mr. Larpnnt taking an opportunity 
of whi.spering to tho baronet that lie hoped lie would excuse 
the .sliyncss and timidity of lii,s daughter, who was a mere 
child, fondly attached to her fatlior, and not unnaturally 
overcome at. ilio impending separation. 

“ Now, Emmeline, ray love,” said Mr. Larpent, hastily 
opening tho door, “you are wanted below to sign tho 
scltlcment.H.* Wipe your eyes, you silly girl, and come 
along.” 

“Stop,” cried Mrs. Moneypenny; “let mo bathe them, 
with a little cold water.” 

But it was of no use, the hot tears would flow; and, 
trusting to the apology ho had made for her,- ho hurried his 
daughter down-stair,s, aware that tlie greatest danger he 
Inul to onooimtcr was delay. 

“Come, cheer up, Emnicliiic, there’s a good girl; cheer 
up, fur my sake,” said Mr. Larpent ks ho opened tho door, 
and in they went. 

Every body advanced and shook hands with the bride, 
those who really pitied her putting on smiling faces, as 
well as those who did not; for tliero were some there wlio, 
liaving daughters of tiicir own, tliongh they loudly con¬ 
demned Mr. Larpent, wore .secretly jcalons that the chance 
liad not fallen to them. They congratulated her, and re¬ 
marked how pretty her dress was; then wliisperod to each 
otiier that slio had been crying, adding, “ that it was no 
wonder.” In the meanwhile Mr. Larpent led Emmeline np 
to the table, put a pen in her hand, and pointing witli his 
finger to a penoil-mark on tho paroinnent, told her to sign 
her name there. AVithout raising her eyes, only wiping 
away tho tears that blinded them, slio obeyed. 

“ Now, if you please. Sir Theobald, the carriages arc at 
the door, I believe; I’ll take my daughter.” And ho hurried 
her down-stairs and into the candage. Sir Theobald follow¬ 
ing with Mrs. Moneypenny. 

Emmeline never said a word, but wept on in silence; 
whilst her father expostulated and consoled by turns, assur¬ 
ing her that she would be very happy by and by, and that 
whilst she was crying her eyes out on her wedding-day all 
the girls in the place were ready to do the same with envy 
at her good luck. Emmeline made no farther remonstrance, 
—she felt the time for it was past,—and passively she 
submitted to he handed out of the carriage and led up the 
aisle to tho altar, and passively she underwent the oeremony 
that made her Sir Theobald Maxwell’s wife. She never 
raised her head, and appeared more like a nun taking the 
veil than a bride. She returned alone with her husband; 
and people who stood in the street, watching the prooession, 
observed that she sai in a corner of Abe carriage with her 


handkerchief to her eyes, and that Sir Theobald was not 
seen to speak to her. 

The moment tho carriage stopped at her fatbei’s bouse 
and the door was opened, she jumped out, and rmslied u] 5 - 
stairs to her own bedroom. Her thoughts were desperate. 
A child who had never known sorrow, who was utterly igno¬ 
rant of life as it is, who had never reflected and never lll^cn 
taught to reflect, who had lived upon the surface of things, 
and had not once lifted a corner of tho veil to sec what was 
beneath,—now, suddenly her eyes were opened, tho veil 
wqs lifted, and she saw deep down into that dark cavern of 
woe into which she was sinking. If she had liad laudaiimn 
she would have swallowed it then. She looked round the 
room for some moans of speedy death; there w|is only the 
window; she threw it np, and measured tho' height with a 
glance, hut her courage failed her. Many a woman could 
put a vial of laudanum to lior lips who could not dare such 
a leap. 'J'hen the sun slione, tlie early flowers glittered in 
his beams, and a blackbird pcrelicd on a spray was singing 
a sweet strain to liis mate hatching hev eggs hard by. It 
was hard to leave such a smiling world, to go “into cold 
obstruction and to rot;” her lioart softened, and slie fell on 
her knees by tlic bedside and prayed to God to help her. 

Presently licr father mi.s.5ed lier, .and liecoming alarmed, 
ho ascended to her bedroom. She promised liim, if ho would 
give her a few minutes, siie would come down when sum¬ 
moned to dinner, and try to behave liensclf better ; and she 
exerted herself to keep her word. Her Cycs were cast down 
and swollen willi weeping; her cheek was pale; slio only 
answer(jS in moaosyllablos wlicii spoken to; but she laboured 
bard to suppress her tears aud to give no further offence. 
Tho dinner was tedious ; they drank toasts ; and when the 
healths of the bride and bridegroom wore given, Mr. Money- 
penny made a long speech, in which he dilated largely on 
tlie hcantlcs of Scotland, and the peculiar qualities witli 
wliicli it has pleased I’rovidcnco to endow its people, giving 
them thereby an evident superiority over other iiation.s; 
for “ weel ye ken,” he s.iid, “ wliar a Scot.smaii i.s li'ull 
thrive.” Then lie cutcred at length into tho liistory of 
Glengrco, and the antiquity aud merits of tlio Maxwell 
family in general, coucludiiig witli a glowing eulogium on 
Sir 'I’hcobald in particulivr. 

A.s the baronet—eitlior because lie wa.s out of temiier, 
wbieli he certainly looked, or liccause, as some of tlie com¬ 
pany who bad beard him at publie meetings suggested, “ lie 
was no dab at a .spcocli”—.sliowed no intention of acknow¬ 
ledging this eloquent oration, but sat silently and moodily 
sipping tho toddy that had been carefully provided for him 
and Mr. Moneypenny, Mr. Larpent himself rose; and, after 
welcoming every body, and tlianking every body, and say¬ 
ing it was tho proudest d.s.y of Ids life, and expatiating on 
his own insignificance and tho unexpected honour of I'orm- 
ing an alliuneo witli tho ancient and distinguisliod family 
of Glcnggee, he took occasion to hint jocularly tliat, since 
it was the inontli of April, showers must ho expootod ; that 
they were natural to the season; and he hoped he was not 
going too far in saying that they were boooming to flic 
season ; ay, and ho wduld say beneficial,—ho was going to 
say, to the sBaton; hut he saw he was losing sight of his 
metaphor, and ho repeated, “ ay, bciicfioial, I say;” and 
then, thumping his breast in a significant manner, added, 
" and shows that all’s right here.” 

The company applauded with tlioir voices and their 
glasses; and then the ladies rose, and left the gentlemen to 
their potations. In tho drawing-room, Mrs. Moneypenny, 
who was a great talker, entertained the ladies with various 
anecdotes of tlie Gleiigree family and their “forbears;” 
whilst Emmeline took an early opportunity of slipping out 
of tlio room. Since Artliur’s hasty disappearanco from the 
drawing-room, she had not seen liim. He had been invited 
to make one of the wedding-party, but he was unequal to tho 
ordeal; and Mr. Larpent was not sorry, for he felt th.at it 
would be more prudent to confine his invitations to a few of 
his elderly friends,—those amongst them whose worldly 
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position was the most advantageous,—and avoid the unfa¬ 
vourable comparisons that might be suggested by the prox¬ 
imity of youth and good looks. 

Emmeline had wept out her tears; tho sluices wore dry 
now; but the hard fixed, despair was upon her, and the 
imminence of death was so present to her,—she that had 
never before remembered she was mortal,—that she felt as 
a nun must have felt of old when summoned to walk into 
her living tomb. What manner of death it was to be she 
knew not; but life was impossible, the future a blank; die 
she must. 

But she wished to see Arthur beforo she was entombed ; 
her heart yearned to the one friend that pitied and would 
have saved her. She understood all his hints, all his warn¬ 
ings now; she could not go without bidding him farewell. 
Sho thought he would be in the office,, and he was; he had 
been shut up there ever since the sudden arrival of Sir 
Thoobald; and from tho window he had watched her when 
she was handed into tho carriage to go to church, and when 
she returned. 

“ Arthur,” she said, as sho opened tho door, ‘^I am comn 
to say good-by.” 

Her voice was low and solemn, her face white as a corpse, 
as she hold out her hand to him. 

“Bmmolino,” ho said,—”0 Qodl—Emmeline, you’ll die;” 
and he fell on his knees before her as ho seized her hand. 

“ Yes, Arthur,” sho said, " yes, I shall die; that’s why I 
came to take leave of you;” then, with a wild smile, she 
added, “ Don’t go on your knees to me, sir, I am Lady 
Maxwell.” , » 

Sho laughed hysterically ; and her nerves being utterly 
unstrung, having onoe begun, sho could not stop, but went 
on laughing and crying till the walls resounded with the 
echo, 'rhe sound of hor voice reaching tho company above 
stairs and below, they naturally rushed to the spot to see 
what was tho matter. 

Arthur bud placed her in a chair, and, quite oblivious of 
every thing but tho situation in which he saw her, was 
again on his knees, passionately kissing her hands, and con¬ 
juring her to oalm herself. 

“I’ll fetch Mr. Larpeut,” ho said; “ho ean never have 
the heart to condemn you to this misery. Something must 
he done.” 

At that moment the door opened, and tho father, tho 
husband, and the whole of tho guests, followed by tho ser¬ 
vants, entered the room. 

Mr. Moneyponny rushed to the window, and pulled down 
tho blind; for ho saw that a crowd was assembling in tho 
street. Arthur, confused and frightened, slunk out ofthe 
room in an agony of grief, conscious that appearances were 
much against them; and, while Mr. Larpont and tho ladies 
called for cold water and hartshorn, and busied themselves 
about the bride. Sir Theobald stood silently by, sternly 
surveying the scene. One of tho ladies now recommended 
that tho gentlemen should retire, and leave them alone with 
the patient. This advice was followed; and in due time 
their assiduous ministrations were rewarded with success, 
and Emmeline was restored to her previous state of passive 
suffering, on occasional irrepressible sob alone testifying to 
tho spasm that was past. 

During this interval, tho post-horses, which had been 
previously ordered, had trotted up to the door, and wheeled 
round their heads towards the road that led to the Grange ; 
behind them was, not the carriage with armorial bearings 
which had dazzled poor Emmeline’s girlish imagination, but 
a postchaise from the Bull. Sir Theobald had an old chariot 
in his coach-house, which the late Lady Maxwell used when 
she came to Doncaster to shop; but it was out of repair, 
and his jjow wife never having been accustomed to such a 
luxury, he did not think it necessary to replace it. How¬ 
ever, chariot or chaise were alike to Emmeline now. 

Mr. Larpent came down, and said that all was ready. 
Tho ladies bulled about the bride, attended her to her room, 
bathed her &ee once more, arranged her disturbed toilet. 


threw a shawl over hor shoulders, and hurried her down-stairs. 
Sir ’Theobald and the gentlemen were waiting below. Every 
body shook hands and said good-by, her father embraced 
her and handed her into tho carriage, the bridegroom stopped 
in after her, the door was clapped to, the postboy smacked 
his whip, and away they drove, with a crowd cheering thorn, 
and expecting a gratuity, which they did not got. Every 
window in tho town was occupied with eager faces, but 
curiosity remained ungratified; for they hod not got many 
paces from tho door, when Sir Theobald was observed ab¬ 
ruptly to pull down the blinds. 

This was the last that was seen of thorn, but they loft 
their characters behind them ; and from kitchen to garret, 
Miss Emmy Larpent and Sir Theobald Maxwell, and what 
sort of mSnoffe they would make of it, were tho subjects 
that chiefly engrossed conversation. The old women cried, 
“God help her!" and tho young ones remarked, that to 
drive off on hor wedding-day in that old postchaiso “must 
have lot her ladyship’s pride down a peg or two.” 


NEWSPAPERS IN INDIA. 


Wherever tho Anglo-Saxons go, they deem it incumbent to 
set up a newspaper, whether there be any special necessity 
for it or not. Indeed, very often, it is not so much tho news 
which produces the paper as it is the paper which produces 
the news. They do not feel that they are doing their duty 
to themselves and to tho universe unless they have one of 
those “ instruments of civilisation.” Then, whenever one 
journal is set up, an opposition journal rises to denounce it. 
A solitary newspaper, monarch of all it surveys, is a curi¬ 
osity seldom found. Adventurous travellers have mot with 
it; but the generality of mankind must take its existence 
on trust. “ 'There is a pleasure in tho pathless woods;” but 
what is that to tho pleasure of editing tho Teheran Oazetlc, 
which has no rival within a thousand miles? But is the 
editor of it a happy man? Must ho not rather wither in his 
awful solitude ? 

This mania for having newspapers may bo seen in all 
our colonics and in the United States of America. We even 
insist on sharing our atlvantagos with men under our rule, 
but speaking strange tongues, who, if left to themselves, 
would not trouble their heads about newspapers for some 
time at least. Of the Maltese papers, half the columns are 
in English, half in Italian; and the English reader turns 
away from tho AvvUo intcreasante with a distinct feeling 
that he pays for that also, but that ho must make the sacri¬ 
fice for the spread of intelligcnco. Spanish finds an en¬ 
trance into the little paperkins of Gibraltar. Columns of 
heavy Dutch alternate with columns of English in the jour¬ 
nals of South Africa. In Canada we have French and Eng¬ 
lish. And in India, no sooner is an English paper set up, 
than some enterprising native clerk or compositor starts a 
small edition of it in some Eastern language. 

, 'The English in India are not considered to bo a parti¬ 
cularly active “go-a-hcad” people, yet tho press prospers 
among them, Calcutta has about five or sixEnglish dailies, 
and even Bombay, where tho European population numbers 
only a few thousands, has no less than three.'" Nor are these 
papers cheap, like those of America. Half a rupee, or about 
one shilling of our currency, is the usual price for a single 
number, and tho annual subscription for a daily paper is 
about 61. exclusive of postage. Advertisements are charged 
at a moderate rate, and the circulation of all the papers is 
very limited, so that it is necessary to charge the subscri¬ 
bers heavily. The Friend of India, a weekly paper pub¬ 
lished at Serampore near Calcutta, is thought to have the 
largest oirculation of any Eastern journal, and a short time 
ago, at least, it only printed about two thousand copies. No 
Calcutta paper sells more than a thousand, while in Bombay 
six or seven hundred may be set down as the maximum ; 
if we eieept the Overland Summary of the Bomha/y Timea, 
which is scut to a large number of readers in England. 
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Few of tbe papers out of the presidencies have a good circu¬ 
lation, except the JfoftitnUte and the Delhi Oa»ette\ but 
somehow they contrive, not only to prolong their own exis¬ 
tence, but also to provoke the birth of opposition journals. 
The intelligent reader will believe us when we assert that 
half of the newspaper property, all over the world, does not 
pay. It is not for profit alone that the press is kept 
working. Moreover, nothing dies so hard as a newspaper: 
however low it may be sunk, there is always some infatuated 
person to be found who believes that he can make it pay, or 
that it is worth his while to keep it up to serve his own 
purposes. 

Anglo-Indian society has a pleasant tone, and much case 
about it. The constant changes, which are unfavourable to 
the formation of close friendships, have the effect of making 
mere acquaintanceship a much more cordial relation than it 
is in this country. There is, except in the very large towns, 
no class of Europeans except those who are admitted into 
society; and every man's income is pretty well known. 
Newspapers having such subscribers, and in such small 
communities, might naturally be expected to bo of rather 
high character; but in India, unfortunately, such is not 
altogether tho case. In certain respects the papers there 
.are superior to those in England, and their tune is steadily 
improving; yet, still a largo number of them indulge in the 
grossest personalities, and have little respect to truth in 
their attacks upon individuals. It might weary our readers 
to enter into the causes of this state of matters. They will 
readily understand that it arises in part from tho gossiping 
tendencies of small communities, the necessity of strong 
excitement in that enfeebling climate, and tho difficulty of 
obtaining editors other than men of adventurous and reck¬ 
less spirit, who have small respect for either tho morali¬ 
ties or the amenities of life. Moreover, when the press first 
obtained independent position in that portion of tho globe, 
Indian officialdom was undoubtedy in a very corrupt state, 
aud attacks upon it in general were quite thrown away. It 
was necessary, though a very disagreeable business, to single 
out individuals, to narrate their actions, expose their cha¬ 
racter, and, in a word, make an example of them for the | 
benefit' of others. Naturally, tho persons so sacrificed did | 
not undergo tho process very quietly; and, being themselves 
trammeled by their official position, had recourse to the ^ 
expedient of sotting up, or at least employing other journals 
to blacken the characters of tho more honest and indepen¬ 
dent of tho editors. One unfortunate effort of this was to 
cast a certain discredit over all the statements of tho press, 
and another was increased straightforward violence of 
speech. An independent honest editor had to put up with a 
gi'oat deal of abuse; and the hai'dest thing of all was the pub¬ 
lication of cutiroly fabulous accounts of his character and 
history. “Our notorious rather than respectable contem¬ 
porary,” one opponent would write, “ appears, from the cha¬ 
racter of his late articles, to have had recourse to even more 
than his ordinary use, or (shall we say ?) ahuse of tho dram- 
bottle." “ That infamous blackguard," another would break 
out, "who edits tho Bopavlgwrgh Gazette, who has been 
repeatedly kicked out of decent society, and who, before his 
arrival in thi|i country, was flogged out of two European 
armies,—^he, we say, has had the unparalleled audacity to 
apply language to this paper of the most libellous kind. Of 
course it would be beneath us to dream of condescending to 
take him before the Supreme Court. Our subscribers, who 
comprise the respectability and intelligence of the entire 
presidency, know what value is to be attached to his state¬ 
ments, and will readily give credit to our assertion, that 
only a desire to maintain tho purity and dignity of the press 
has influenced our remarks on this nauseous subject." As 
if such attacks were not enough, the unfortunate editor 
would find himself appearing in the local intelligence 
thus: " The dead body of tho wife of a Hindu merchant 
was found a few days ago at the botiom of a well at Ohinch- 
pooglie. On examination it was found that the woman had 
been stripped of her ornaments, and that her hands had been 


secured behind her back; so that there could be no doubt 
that this was not one of those cases of suicide which are so 
lamentably common. Immediately on being informed of 
the circumstances by the police-peons, our active inspector 
began to institute a scorching inquiry. Of tho probable 
results of that inquiry it would be premature to speak ; but 
we have been sorry to hear the name of Mr. A. B., editor of 
one of our local prints,mixed up with the affair; not exactly 
as principal in it, but still in a way certain to lower European 
character in the eyes of the natives, aud to lessen the in¬ 
fluence in India of Christian England." This style of con¬ 
troversy has not yet entirely passed away, and some of its 
most violent instances belong to late years. Less than 
three years ago, tho editor of a Bombay paper printed and 
posted up bills, denouncing one of his contemporaries os an 
“ infamous liar;" but the proceeding excited only disgust, 
and had a good influence in promoting a reaction against 
that style of controversy. Some papers still retain their 
bad pre-eminence, being unable to keep up even their small 
circulation by legitimate means; but they are rapidly going 
down, while their place is being supplied by more respect¬ 
able and conscientious journals. 

Let it not bo imagined, however, that Indian newspapers 
are in all respects inferior to their contemporaries in Eng¬ 
land. On the contrary, their editorial columns display more 
variety, spirit, aud originality than do the lucubrations of 
English editors. So far from being limited in the range of 
subjects, there is nothing in heaven or earth on which an 
Eastern editor would scruple to write an article. British 
politicS'do not excite much interest; local subjects of impor¬ 
tance are rare; and so a large number of tho articles must 
bo devoted to subjects of intrinsic, and not of mere tempo¬ 
rary or factitious interest. This want of a definite lino of 
subject often results in amusing extravagancies, as disserta¬ 
tions on philosophical problems, or on Hindu mythology, 
and hot arguments in the China papers on tho exact mean¬ 
ing of the Hebrew word Jehovah, as bearing on the transla¬ 
tion of the Scriptures into Chinese ; but, on tho other hand, 
it allows the free use of interesting material taken from tho 
I literature, history, and statistics of all countries. Each edi¬ 
tor, having chiefly himself to depend on for contributions, 
gives play to his own individuality; and so, if he has any 
strength of mind, geniality, or humour, forme, to a certain 
extent, the taste of his readers. The dullest writing in tho 
world, is that written with a view to suit fancied opinions 
and feelings of the public. The merest dullard—Pepys, an 
English clown, or a Hindu coolie—becomes instructive and 
amusing when ho roally speaks out his own thoughts and 
feelings, giving us hit view of tho universe and of his rela¬ 
tion to it; for when he does so, he keeps within the limits 
of his own judgment and experience. Very high qualities, 
possessed by few, being required to perceive tho structural 
action of tho mind of a mass of men, most deliberate attempts 
at suiting the public taste are just more or less successful 
failures; such sflccess as they sometimes do obtain being in 
no way necessarily connected with their deliberate aim. 
Hardly one in a thousand of tho articles which appear in 
English papers could find readers six weeks after its publi¬ 
cation; while a considerable proportion of those which appear 
in the Indian journals could bear reading years after their 
first appearance. Tho one class of articles presents the 
latest items of interesting nows as judged of by the floating 
sentiment of the day,—which sentiment is too often false,— 
and that with but little regard to those general principles 
into which knowledge must run for its own preservation, or 
to those deep feelings which give knowledge its chief inte¬ 
rest ; the other pay more regard to lasting interests, and are 
compelled to do so by the feebleness of the excitement caused 
by more transitory themes; not that many newspaper arti¬ 
cles in any clime are of a superior class. All we' remark is, 
that such frequently appear in the journals ofxndia; while 
hardly by any chance do they ever do so in those of Eng¬ 
land, however superior the Utter may be in collection of 
news and dead level of style. ' 
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After leaving Malta, the traveller will meet with no indi¬ 
genous paper until he reaches Bombay; for though Moham- 
luod Ali determined to start a newspaper as an instrument 
of civilisation, and actually docked the salaries of the offi- 
cials in order to support it,.the first number of that paper 
never appeared; and there is no prospect as yet either of its 
appearing or of the salaries being restored to their former 
integrity. Sailing Sown the Red Sea, pa.st the shores of 
the llejjas, he may perhaps remember the name of the 
Mecca Gazulte, a .journal which is supposed to review tho 
writings of Mr. 'I'liomus Carlyle with groat severity; but he 
will find to his astonishment that it is not published at the 
Holy City. As wo have mentioned, ho will meet in Bombay 
with throe dailies, and the Bombay Timet will be tho only' 
one of them not a stranger to him. This paper-was started 
by some Bombay merchants in 1838, and in 1840 was com¬ 
mitted to tho editorship of Ilr. Buist, who has acquired 
some celebrity as a scientific man. It gained considerable 
notoriety by its disapproval of tho Afighan war, and by its 
attacks on tho conduct of Sir Charles Napier in Sindo. Up 
to 1847 its circulation and iniluenee stood high; but fi’oiu 
that year began to decline. It is one of tho few Indian 
Jiapers wliieh aro known in this country; but on its own 
peculiar territory it has been distanced by tho Bombay 
Qnzctle., which, under tho propriotorsliip and vigoi-ous editor¬ 
ship of Mr. John Connor, gained a remarkable reputation, 
fi'his gentleman had tho boldness to take up an entirely in¬ 
dependent position, to treat subjects on considerations of 
abstract riglit, and to assail and ridicule individuals of the 
highest position. Consequently ho brought down upon him¬ 
self, and upon his paper, an amount of abuse quite unpa- 
rallelod, and more than sufficient to frighten timid respeet- 
ability. Only the just penetration which his judgments 
usually evinced couhl have enabled him to struggle through, 
and finally obtain tho reputation ofbei 2 ig“an upright able 
public writer, and a large-hearted friend.” To hi.s eflorts 
were owing the removivl of two Sudder judges, who had ob¬ 
tained an evil notoriety, and also an increased feeling of 
honour and responsibility among all classes of Government 
officials. Of the other Bombay daily wo need only say, 
that tho editor is a man of tho Bennett stamp, and raalvcs 
the Ncio York Jlcrnld his ignoble model. 

I’a.s6ing to Calcutta, we iind in the Englishman a paper 
Bomowhat resembling tho Bombay Gazette, but with rather 
loss soriipulosity and a greater disposition to find fault with 
the Govermuent of India. It.s editor, Mr. Hurry, writes with 
gi'cat point and cleverness, and appears to command all intel¬ 
ligence in reference to the follies and slips of individuals. 
Many things which are done in secret find their way 
into tho columns of his paper, and make it a great favourite 
at the mosses of the Bengal presidency, and of tho north- 
w^ost provinces. The llurkaru is tho very opposite of tho 
Englishman, being extremely decorous and inclined to sup¬ 
port the Government. Its reputation as a Government 
organ, however, is not so groat as that of the Friend of India, 
which is published weekly at Seramporc. This paper was 
originally started as a missionary organ, from a press super¬ 
intended by the oelobratod Dr. Marshman; but under tho 
management of liis son, Mr. John Marshman, it became a 
sooukr journal devoted to the discussion of Indian politics 
and statistics. Barely or never containing any thing brilliant, 
and it commands a good position from the access which its edi¬ 
tors have to the records of Government, and from the fact 
that tho iutoresting material of many of its articles is con¬ 
tributed by members of the Civil Service, who have peculiar 
advantages for collecting valuable information. Tho other 
throe Calcutta dailies are not very important, and the week¬ 
lies are for the most part issued from the same presses. 
Roma of t]iepapers, edited by natives, and specially addressed 
to natives, we published in Bnglish of a peculiar kind, and 
convey tho motion that Young India is a genial but rather 
foolish fellow. 

In^ Madras, the Atlicncewn has won its reputation by 
.exposing the defects and errors of the rule of the East India 


Company; but it pushes English theoretical notions of 
government to excess. Some of the papers published in 
tho north-west provinces and the Punjaub are of high cha¬ 
racter. At Agra, the MofussUite was distinguished for more 
cleverness than character. Latterly it has obtained a 
higher standing under the editorship of Mr. Blanchard, a son 
of tho late Lanian Blanchard, who makes it very entertain¬ 
ing by his squibs and clever artiolcs, but is moi-e cautious 
and decent than his predecessor was. The DeXhi Gazette 
is also largely circulated, chiefly bn account of its abun¬ 
dance of news, having even correspondents in Ailghanistan. 
We have before us a little lithographed sheet, with tho 
figure of a Sindian on a camel, by way of heading, which 
was started in Sindo shortly after Napier’s conquest of that 
province, and was edited at one time by Captain Burton, 
who. has since so greatly distinguished himself as a travel¬ 
ler in Arabia and Africa. This lithograph was supplanted 
a few years ago by two printed papers, the Sindian and the 
Shide Kossid, wliieh contrive to sustain their existence on 
the very outskirts of civilisation. There aro many more 
journals scattered over India, and new ones aro yearly 
springing up. Tho evident tendency of tho nowepaper 
press of India is to become more English in tone, to take a 
greater interest in English politics and literature; but still 
its general character remains very difl'erent from that of the 
English Press. Sinddad. 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


Mabhy m Hasti! and hf.peni at Leisube. —It happens too 
often that “ Wedlock rides in tho saddle, and repentance on 
tho croupe” (French ),—Fiangailks vont en selk, cl rcjHui- 
tailles en croupe. “ Marriage is a desperate tiling,” says 
Seidell; “ the frogs in .dSsop wore oxtreniely wriso; they 
had a great mind to some water, but tlioy would not leap 
into tho well, because they could not got out again.” 

W. If. Kellv. 



A^ENTILATION: ITS VITAL IMPORTANCE AND 
EFFICIENT APPLICATION. 

[Complcteil from p. 272.] 


But “ since the ventilators were introduced, three years 
ago, not a single instance has oocun’od." In another 
weaving shod, ” though various moans of ventilation had 
: been tried, there wore fully five per cent on tho siek- 
I club list, in consequoneo of inhaling the hot and impure 
atmosphere; but sinoe Mr. Watson’s method has been 
adopted, there has not been a single ease.” One member 
of a film that has extensively introduced tho ventilators, 
remarks, Were the question ono only of oxponse, and not • 
of humanity, I believe wo shall soon bo repaid in the im¬ 
proved health and strength of our work-people.” 

Domostio animals, like man himself, have profited by tho 
introduction of tills system of ventilation, in tho recovery 
and improvomciit of health, and in the exemption from 
many diseases to which they are liable from close confine¬ 
ment. Tlie premature blindness to which the horse is sub¬ 
ject, and which is said to be occasioned by tho ammoniacal 
gas that is always abundant in stables, may bo greatly alle¬ 
viated, or altogether prevented, by proper ventilation. 

In stoves or rooms for the drying of cloth, whitoJoad, 
wool, paper, &c., and fancy leather dressing-stpves; &c., not 
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only is a saving of time and fuel effected, but a groat improve- 
tnent in tlio colour and softness of various kinds of goods. 
In warehouses, drapors’-sliops, &e., “ the heavy smell of the 
goods has- given phaoo to bracing sweet air, while the mois¬ 
ture that used to collect on the glass, at the risk of damag¬ 
ing tho goods, is entirely prevented.” 

AVben applied to gentlemen’s residences, all smells of 
cooking, tho effluvium from gas, water-closets, and bed¬ 
rooms, are entirely removed, and the air throughout the 
whole house is sweet, pure, and bnveing. 

In hospitals it has been found to bo invaluable, as oxpo- 
rioneed at Wakefield, and at IJonrhydding, near Otloy, York¬ 
shire, whore perfect freedom from smells, without draught, 
attests the ofilcioiicy of the vcufilation, and promotes the rc- 
oovory of tho afflicted. 

At AVestminstor.Cliapel (the Ilcv. Samuel Martin’s), and 
at tho Uoyal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar Square, London, 
visitors msiy perceive tliat Watson’s Ventilators keep tlieso 
largo and crowded buildings cool and sweet and reffesliing 
during tlio hot days of sunnnor, witliout any peroeptihlo 
draught. 

But perhaps tho gi-eatest feat yet aocoinplished by Mr. 
AViitson’s “ spontaneous double currents” is that of tho 
complete veiitilation of emigrant-vessels, an object that has 
iiitlierto been att.ainod but very impcrfeetly, and only by 
niiromitting attention on tho part of tho commander and 
his offleers. 

The condition of our .seamen in maritime expeditions 
nndertaken about a century ago afi’urds a striking illus- 
tralioti of tlio evils resulting from a protracted sojourn in 
ill veiitilatcd apartments, and shows also that these evils 
are tlie more aggravated wlien their origin is not rightly un¬ 
derstood. Aii.son sot sail from England on tlie 13th September 
1740, ill tlio Ocuturion, of 60 guns and 400 men; accompa¬ 
nied by tlie Gloucester, of .lO guns and 300 men; tlie Pearl, 
of 40 guns and ‘2.o0 men; tho Wager, of 28 guns and 160 
men; tlio Trgal sloop, of 8 guns and 100 men; and two 
viel.naliers, one Of 400 and tlie other of 200 tons. Tliey had 
a long run to M.adeira, and thence to tlio coast of Brazil, 
where they arviv'od on the. 18th Dooenihor; hut by this time, 
tlioiigli tliey liad suffered no prlvatioins, or uiiiisiJal liard- 
ships, except from contrary winds, the crow were remark- 
iilily sickly ; so that many died, and groat nunibors vverocon- 
fiiicil to tlioir liamniocks. TIio commodore now ordered six 
air-.sciittles to bo out iu each sliip, to admit more air he- 
two.e.n docks; hut such was tho prevaleiiec of disease, that 
on arriving at St. Catherine’s, 80 patients wore sent asliore 
from tlie Centurion alone, of whom 28 soon died; and the 
niiiiihor of siok soon increased to 90. After a stormy and 
tedious navigation of three months round Capo Horn, scurvy 
carried off 48 more, iu tlio inoiitli of April, and double that 
number in May, 1741. Those wlio remained alive now be¬ 
came more dispirited and melancholy than over, and the 
mortality iiioroascd to a frightful extent. On 9tli Juno, 
wliou in siglit of Juan Fernandox, tlio debility of the people 
was BO great, that 200 being already dead, the lieutenant 
could muster only two quartennasters and six foremast men 
able for duty'in the middle wotoh, to such a oonditiou was 
a orpw of 400 men reduced in the course of a few months. 

I Tho commodore’s attention was now devoted to getting the 
sick on shore, as they wqre dying fast on board, " the dis¬ 
temper being dotihtless considerably augmented by the 
stench and filthiness in which they lay; for few could be 
spared to look after them, whiob rendered the ship extremely 
loatlisomo between decks.” Within a year, out of upwards 
of 1200 men, composing the crpws of tho squadron that had 
sailed from England, only 830 remained alive. Tho fate of 
tho Spunisli squadi'on which sailed nearly at the same time, 
was still more liorrihle. The Stperanza, of 60 guns', lust 
892 out of 460 mon, and the other ships almost as large a 
proportion. 

Thai these sufferings were oocasioned Chiefly by de¬ 
ficient ventilation is clearly evinced by the improved oou- 
ditiori of the sokmen in tho expeditions of Cook and other 


commanders. By the admirable oaro and unwearied watch¬ 
fulness on the part of this able navigator, tlio Pesolulion per¬ 
formed a voyage of three years and eiglitoen days, tlirougli 
all climates, from 52“ N. to 71“ S., with tiio loss of only 
one man by disease out of 112. Tliis exc.mplion I'rom sick¬ 
ness is attributed by Dr. Kippis, iu his Life of Cook, “ to tlie 
salutary ctfeots of certain articles of provision, and especially 
to tlie frequent airings and sweetenings of the ships.” 

Tho maladies to which the crews of Anson’s squadron 
were suiljeeted would seem to have drawn tho attention of 
the scientific men of that period to ventilation as a nicaiis 
of preventing the reourroiioo of such calamities. Samuel 
Sutton, in 1749, proposed a plan for vontilating sliips by lead¬ 
ing tubes from tho parts of tho vessed requiring to bo venti¬ 
lated, to tho'asli-pit of tho galloy-fire, that tho draught 
might carry olf tho foul air.’ This nfothod, tliough it can 
scarcely ho said to have over boon adopted on board sliiji, 
has oooasipnally, under favourable circuinstaueos, been eni- 
ploj'od with considerable effect. Dr. Dosagniiors proposed a 
nioclifieation of his fan-wlicel. Dr. Halos invoiilod ainachiuc, 
whicli in its construction and action resembled a pair of 
bellows of a clumsy kind, and which he tci'iiied tho “ .shijds 
lungs.” Tins apparatus was at first extensively introduced 
iu ships, public Imildiiigs, &c., but was soon ahaiidonccl, 
chiefly on account of tlio cost in laliour to work it. Dr. 
Arnott has made several iinproveniontH on tliis pump, liy 
which a great saving of labour has been ofl'ceted. This 
mode of ventilation, liowevcr, has tlio great disadvantage of 
requiring constant attendance, and t.liere is reason to fear 
that when tlio working of tho niaeliiiiery is left entirely to 
the judgment or the caprice of inexperienced persons, tlio 
duty will too often bo iniperfoetly performed, and tliat, in 
some oases,.during stormy weather, when ventilation is most 
required, it may he altogether neglected. 

Windsails are often applied in fine weather, hut tliey 
cause a very strong and injurious drauglit. To insure tiic 
greatest amount of benefit, it is obvious, tliat tlio ventilators 
must be self-acting, and capable of efi'oeting tiio closirod pur¬ 
pose with unerring certainty, in all states of tlie weatlier. 

In those respects, file voiitiiators furnished to emi¬ 
grant-vessels by Mr. AVatson, have boon found eniiiiciilly 
serviceable; niaiiilaiiiing, in all latitudes, tlie purity and sa¬ 
lubrity of the atmosphere, oven though in some iiislnnei-s 
tho passengers have hoeii ke])t under elo.so iiatohes for se¬ 
veral days. The opinion of tliosc, wiio, from tlieir expe¬ 
rience ayd scieiitifio knowieilge, are licst qualified to judge, 
has unil'ornily been exjiressed in favour of tliis system of 
ventilation. Tlio Burgeoii-supcriiitendeiit of tlie ship John 
and J-Mcy, tliat on her last voyage to tieelong carried out 
400 passengers, eight of whom were horn on the ptuso.ge, 
makes tho following remarks iu a report to the Land and 
Emigration Commissioners; 

“ Tho atmosphere hi tho ’twoon'-deeks, whether in a breeze or 

in a calm, was porfootly pure;.tbo ventilated current was 

diffused througlioiit the different apai'traeuta of the ship. WJiotUor 
tho sl^lights, stem-ports, or scuttles were closed, tlio eurri'iit of 
air was us pure as when open. The only poreoptible (iill'oroiicu 
in the range of tho thermometer was iu the inimcdlato locaiity 
of tho ventilator. Tho passengers berthed under the poop wore 
ventilated by throe air-holes, at tho suggestion ufUaptain B. 
These, in flue weather, were found iusidlieieiit; and in conso- 
quonoe of.oomplaints of tho impure state of tho air, I had 
afflxod poi'penaicular pieces of wood to them, which was a 
modificatiou of tho patent ventilator. This gave immediate 
satisfhetion, and tho emigrants were rao.st thankful. I would 
observe, that I b,ad no si^noss to contend with on board the . 
John and Irucy, which I in a groat measui-o attribute to Mr. 
Watson’s admirable scheme of ventilation, by tho adoption of 
which tho comfort and health of tho iiasdengors had boon iu 
every way promoted,” 

If applied to ships freighted with coolie emigrants, the 
mortality so frequently brought under public notice would 
cease. If to ships freighted with sugar and Ixuit, tho oon- 
stant withdrawal of tho heat and moisture would permit of 
tho cargoes being discharged in a dry and more valuable 
condition. If to ships freighted with cargoes that cause 
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spoutaneoua coiubuation, the oon- 
Btaiit dUoharge of the dangerous 
gases would effect a great saving 
of property and life. 

The steam navy of the world 
is rapidly increasing; and to the 
stokers!^ engineers of these yes- 
eels, Watson’s Ventilators would 
be an invaluable boon. In warm 
latitudes the rains are very heavy 
and of long continuance ; when 
the present openings are closed 
to keep out the rain, and in rough 
weather, the sea-water, the heat 
at the furnaces and in the engine- 
room is most debilitating; only 
a few years is sufficient to unfit 
the stoker for further scrvioo. In 
warm latitudes, and with little 
wind, the beat at the furnaces 
is almost unendurable, and then 
it is difficult, with extra fuol, to 
keep up the steam. With the 
patent Ventilators, the sickly, 
steamy, and oily smell that 
usually pervades steamislups is now replaced by a pure, 
cool, and invigorating atmosphere; and this will be enjoyed 
ill all latitudes, -and in all states of the weather, .without 
rain or sea-water being admitted by the ventilators or other 
openings. The steam also will be kept up with less fuel 
and greater ease. 

The Niagara United States steam-frigate is so badly 
ventilated that the smell between decks in the morning is 
most offensive. 

In the Lancet of May 80th last, it is reported that Wat¬ 
son’s Ventilators were applied to the fever-hospitals at 
Sinope during the late war, and so successfully, that fever 
which was thought to be malignant soon disappeared with 
good ventilation and cleanliness. The most of4be flavor 
cases originated in ill-ventilated ships of the 'rurks. 

As the introduction of great improvements almost in¬ 
variably meets with oppositio;j from an ignorant prejudice 
on the one hand, and from unscrupulous plagiarism on the 
other, Mr. Watson’s invention has not been altogether ex¬ 
empted from such attacks. Wliile somg, discrediting even 
the testimony of their own senses, would hot admit that any 
current was produced by the ventilators, because, as they 
alleged, the action could not be accounted for by any satis¬ 
factory theory; others, more clear sighted, perceived at ^nce 
the marketable value of the invention, and by the exercise 
of a little ingenuity brought out modifications of this sys¬ 
tem, which they passed off as original. To the former of 

• these, if still sceptical on the subject, we would recommend 
the perusal of a paper read before the Eoyal Society a few 
mpnths ago by l5r. Chowne, in which he demonstrates from 
the results of a series of experiments, conducted with ex¬ 
traordinary carp, that when a tube open at both ond| is 
placed in a vertical position, every precaution being taken to 
exclude all extraneous causes of movement in the surround¬ 
ing atmosphere, an upward current of air is almost immedi¬ 
ately established, and continued so long as these conditions 
are maintained. As Dr. Ohowne, however, ** leaves the ex¬ 
planation of these phenomena to thoB^who are more accus¬ 
tomed to deal with similar r^seonffies,'’ the want of a theory 
may still, we are afraid, be urged as an ihst^j^ble objection. 
With regard to the latter class of oppos^itSi'We have no 
hesitation in stating our opinion, that their various modifi- 

• cations of Mr. Watson’s system,, so faJ from, being improve¬ 

ments, only render the apparatus more complicated and ex¬ 
pensive, without in any degree increasing its effieienejv All 
coutrover^ with these parties, however, wo leave to Mr. 
Watson himself, trusting that the speoifications of his patent 
aro> sT^oiently clear to protect bim agidnst any piratical 
eacrbichment 6n his invention. B. 


SELF-ACTING INDICATOB 
BEE-STAND. 


Ndkbbodb as are the contrivances 
for facilitating tb^ study of the 
honey-bee, we have not ono 
which enables the bee-keeper to 
note the daily progress - of a 
colony in the accumulation of 
h etpre. To know the weight of 
a hive, we must bring out a 
tripod and Steelyard, and move 
the hive from its site; and oven 
then we cannot judge accurately 
os to doily or wookly progress; 
in fact, ^0 only leahi tire gross 
weight when we weigh it, and 
compi^'one weighing with an- 
otboTi'Tln order to judge of what 
has been accomplished iii the 
intorinl,' I have lately thought 
of a plan by which the daily, 
even hourly progress of a liivo 
may bo known, by a self-acting 
apparatus of most simple construction; and as. this is the 
tiino to determine whether a new appliance shall bo tried 
or not, I venture to submit my plan to your apiarian 
readers. If I wait till I have mut it into practice, the 
communication may appear too Ime to bu of use to others 
during the present season, 

Construct a pedestal for a hive on tlio plan represented 
in the diagram. Let it be formed telescope fashion; a 
turned pillar. A, working in the maimer of a piston inside a 
brass or copper cylinder, B. Insido B, and beneath the 
pillar A, is a spiral spring of brass or steel; and on this 
spring the pillfilT A presses, more or less, according to the 
weight superincumbent upon it. In the front of the cylin¬ 
der B are two open slits, and between them an index, 
marked in acoordanco with the strength of the spring. The 
right-hAd slit is simply a groove, in which a finger, r, works 
freely up and down, when moved by the liand, and a screw 
fixes it wherever it may bo required to i-emaiu. I’lie finger 
I d is attached to the base of the pil1ar«A, and the slit in 
whlcli it works is quite open; so that as A presses down the 
spiral spring the finger d marks the gross weight of hive, 
hive-board, sufors, bees, and honey. At e, a thumbscrew 
passes through the rim of the cylinder B, to press against 
the pillar A, and retain it in its position. This is to prevent 
any jerking upward of the hive on the removal of a cap or 
sufer. 

'fho use of the contrivance can need but little explain¬ 
ing. The hive, with its swarm and floor-board, is placed on 
the pillar, and its gross weight is immediately marked by 
the Anger d. Suppose the gross weight on the aftermoon 
of the swarm being hived to be 10 lbs,, fix the finger c at 
lOlbs., and the finger d will the next evening show the ac¬ 
tual amount of work accomplished in the formation of comb, 
&c. If a sufer id put on, let the additional weight noted by 
d bo added to the former weight of the hive, as indicated by 
«; so that whenever you desire' to know the total weight of 
the tjontents, you have but to deduct the weight registered 
by c from that indicated by d, and the product is tho 
: otiBwer required. 

" By such a plan we might compare hives, swonas, and 
localities with each other, the index showing the daijy, even 
hourly progress of each. The effect of a few fine days in 
May would bo pleasingly evident; and it irf^ikely enough 
that, with the help affoifiedby the thermometer, the time 
. for putting bn sufers, or opening the partitions in collateral 
boxes woijdd'he very definitely noted. But such, and other 
uses that may arise, I leave to the consideration of those 
who may core to adopt my invention. 

SmsuET Hibbssd, Tottenham. 
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HIDE AND SEEK. 

By J. 0. HORSLEY, A.R.A, 


The gallant before ns has come out In this summer’s after¬ 
noon, ostensibly for musical recreation, b^t, as we may 
surmise, really in order to obtain a sight-of the lady of his 
love; who herself, by that strange instindt, 0)5 rather for¬ 
tune, which guides lovers to a ftieeting, also ventures on a 
promenade with a fair cousin, for shell we surmise the second 
lady to be. Hearing footsteps, and dreading discovery, ho 
hastily conceals himself behind one of f^e huge elms whieli 
form an avenue !u her fatber’s parh, and lead down.through 
sunlight and shadow, directly to the ancient manorial.house 
itself. 

Thtr impertinent litths dog, detecting the stranger, anil 
not daunted by his menaces, calls att'ention, with canine 
pcrtinacit}', to the intruder. Som5 glimpses of his gay gar¬ 
ments half solve the mystery to the damsels, who cautiously,' 
and yet hnlf-amusedly, approach the troubadoflr’s &diug- 
placc, evidently not without suspicion of the prcolso.''cha- 
ractov of the individual. , 

Far down the varied avenue is tho stately lady pf tho 
manor, attended by gorgeous footmen, whose yellow liveries 
glitter in tho sun till one might almost take them for liugc 
i\an.ary-birds. Grandly she has paced thrsugli"tlio great hall, 
out by the great porch; servitors bowing before 1,10*“!' conv- 
])laeent]y she loolc.s round upon tho broad lands, the old 
manorial domosuc, and with aiicietit dignity eoriies a few 
steps down the noble .avenue, planted before s?ie was jrgirl, 
now little dreaming who .stands within its shade. (Something 
tolls us that she would not bo precisely pleased, aware of 
tlie g.ay youth’s presence, and its object.) The barking of 
the dog, borne to her by the lazy summoD'brce^ gives notice 
of something unusual under the great bouglns, sO she peej'S 
out with tho utmost power of Inn- aged-eyes, shading.theni. 
with tho ring ladeii and trembling hand- froni tin; glare of 
the sun, which, although the hour" is late in tlio .afternoon, 
has not sunk so low in this pride of summer as to dispdrso 
the sliadows that cling ahoiit tho tree-trunks, and checker, 
the award with diamond apafes of dark and light. 

Doubtlc,s 3 slio is too far off to discern tho true cause of' 
tlio .alann ; and hy tho time of her nearer approacli, the in¬ 
voluntary game of “hide and seok” will havo terminated 
by a mooting of tlio lovers. Short interview there will bo; 
fir, aged as tlie hidy is, yet oven her rveak steps will traverse 
tile avenue long before half the sweet things are said, which 
lie has conned over hour by hour, or her delighted ear have 
drunk tlioni in. Tlie stately lady’s near approach will ne¬ 
cessitate the hasty exit of the gallant, and forco tho damsel 
to assume tho mo.st uiioouccrned appcar.anco sho'caii com¬ 
mand. It is not impossible, however, tliat both tlie fair one 
and the Inver may know where they may meet again at a 
more convenient opportunity. ^ L. L. 


AN AMATEUR PLUM-PUDDING. 

Pabt I. 

At about twelve o'clock one dark night in December,—^this 
is not a ghost-story, my dear madam, as you might suppostf 
from such an ominous oommerieement,—^three persons were 
assembled in solemn conclave on the right bank of the 
Indus, about half-way between its junction with the Cho- 
naub and the sea. I will not insult the reader’s geographi¬ 
cal knowledp by specifying more particularly the locality 
of this meeting; and I shall put him quite at his ease on 
the score of chronology if I say, without naming the exact 
year of the occurrence, that the Marquis of Dalhousio 
reigned over India at the time, and Lord Frederick Fitz- 
clarenee was satrap at Bombay. 

The trio I have mentioned were “Bitting in a small tent 
that was pitched within a few yards of tho river, whose 
muddy waters, resembling pea-soup, both in colour and con¬ 


sistency, boiled and bubbled like that comfortable oorapnuiid 
before its removal to tho tureen. Opposite the tent, and 
close into the bank, was moored tho gi'ay and weather¬ 
beaten bark that carried them and their fortuiie.s. it be¬ 
longed to tho flat-bottomed order of naval architecture,— 
genus, budgerow,-!—and had a pointed stem and stern like a 
cocked-hat. A littlo thatched house, that formed tlieir tem¬ 
porary residence, was built in tho centre, or, to speak nanti- 
cally, “ amidships ;” and tho whole stnicturo was an exact 
reserablanee, minus tho animals, of those ingenious play¬ 
things callodhytho imaginative toy-manufactnrers of Groat 
Britain- Noah’s arks, and blindly believed by Young Eng¬ 
land to bo con-ect models, zoologically and othorwiso, of tho 
groat floating menagerie that formed that patriarch’s first 
essay in ship-building. Tho ai’k in question,.however, from 
constant collisions, moving accidents hy flood and sand¬ 
bank, occasional oollapso, .and hair-breadth escapes of every 
description incidental to navigation on tho Indus, had lost 
Bomo portion of its original symmetry, and assumed more 
tho form and lineaments of a cnislied bonnet. A barge fleet 
of turnhle-down edifices, built on equally antediluvian lines, 
and bearing a strong family likeness to the leaky old rattle¬ 
trap I havo described, extended along tho shove for nioro 
tlian a iiiilo. Each boat, or, more properly speaking, eacli 
tub, contaiiiod on an average somo ten or a dozen slcejiiiig 
Soldiers, wlio, havftig lost their he.alth and strength in the 
service of the Company, were on their w.ay homo to he dis¬ 
charged and spend the remainder of tlicir days in ease and 
comfort on sixponco a-day. Tho three individuals 1 have 
1001111011611 xvere subalterns, doing duty with this delacli- 
moiit of broken-down warriors, teohnioally termed “ in¬ 
valids.” 

A.s‘1 said boforo, the scene of their conference was a 
sm^l teiita-and from tho solcmji sijence that prevailed, and 
ftie cloudy,df*Sll)ol^ tliat'trrvcloped each ]ierson, an acute 
obser-vei; wqiild havo goiioliided that- a matter of no small 
import.ancc ocoupfed thfclr attention. A solitary candle, 
stuck in a hbftle, struggled feebly to ilhiuiinate the dense 
and fragrant atin'osplioro that filled their canvas apartment; 
but witbont.’its assislaiibe, the- deep red glow of tlirec 
cheroots, brlglitsuing at intervals like revolving beacons, 
siifllcienU^- indicated tlio respective whereabouts of their 
silent projiriotors. 

Oiiii of tlipm, a loan and sallow individual in a drab 
great-coat and widc-aV^akc haf, lolled coiiifortably back in a 
rickety arni-cliair, with Iii.s hmg.legs planted iinuly against 
the pole of tiles tent, according to the American idea of seden- 
'tary comfort, and gazed sternly at his hoots tliat loomed 
through the snuikc,.high up above his Iiead, liko a couple of 
-crows ill a" fog. Another, wlio was plump and rosy, and -worb 
a foragc-ctip, and a red’paddcd garment called a “ Mijerzy,” 
rested his arms J.jzily' on tho . table, and, with closed, ^yes, 
.addded gravely-at the bottle that formed their.imprbiiiptu 
candlestick; but whetjier this motion was the result' of sleep 
or sagacity, "or a uJiion Cfflboth, .Ihe chronicler of this history 
isnbt in aposiHoufto'dbtemfnfi. ' The third, an exceedingly 
|;ood-looking well-proportioned person, di'csscil in a Lonclon- 
piade shooting-jfujk^. dnd CdShmcre smoking-cap, roclinod 
■gracefully qn a'xbU{fli4,^of ohalrj; and assisted the approach 
of his thick-coming fancies, by ocoasionally raising to his 
lips, in moments - of < abstraetjon,, tho tumbler of umber- 
coloured liquid that reposed’on the table beside hiju. , Witli 
a vie’w of satisfying the pardotiablo curiosity' qf the. reader, 

I may as well say that the prepossessing indiyidUal i-diave 
just described was no otiicr than tho present writer. 

In the absendo of a mess, and following tho example of ' 
foz’rf immortal hero, wo had formed ourselves into a club, 
of which, in consideration of my age and spectacles, and an 
"almost imperceptible deficiency of thatch sai^ to, exist on 
tho top of ipy head, I had been elected president, and sur- 
' named Pickwick. The lanky gentleman whom 1 have re¬ 
presented taking his ease in the form of the letter V, and 
drawing inspiration from his boots, had received the adhri- 
quet of Winkle; while the “stout party" engaged iinholding 
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an imapnary conversation with the candle, and nodding 
the while like a Chinese automaton, made a capital proto¬ 
type of the corpulent Tupman. Mr. Snodgrass was not 
represented in our little coterie. His counterpart had ori¬ 
ginally joined us, but being somewhat of a melancholy tem¬ 
perament, and finding that an atmosphere consisting en¬ 
tirely of smoko did not altogether agree with him, he had 
the bad taste to prefer pure air and solitude to tobacco and 
conversation, and seceded from our society. Of the con¬ 
vivial qualities of the remaining members, I need only say 
that the maliogany-ooloured one, whoso real name was 
Cookie, was afllictod with a liver-complaint, which gave him 
a right that no one disputed, of being occasionally snappish 
and disagreeable. Lambert, the plump ono, was, like the 
generality of plump people, good-humoured and apoplectic! 
while I, it was almost needless to say, was mild and gentle¬ 
manly. My name is Velvet. 

I have already observed that we wore all three buried in 
the densest smoke and the most profound reflection. The 
subject under consideration was ono that has occupied at 
various times, and at one time in particular, the undivided 
attention of the most distinguished characters in English 
history. Tho time I allude to is dinner-time, and the sul> 
joct of our meditation was plum-puddhig. Om- heads were 
full of it. We had formed ourselves into a committee of 
ways and means, with a view of ascertaining tho possibility 
of organising a Christmas-dinner in the most desolate part 
of Scindo. Tho difficulties that lay in our road were enough 
to awe tho strongest minds. Wo had expected to arrive at 
Hyderabad before Christmas-day, but had been dehayed by 
a strong head-wind, against which our light and koolless 
vessels could make no way, and consequently found our¬ 
selves, within a few days of that festive anniver-sary, totally 
unprovided with the numerous groceries necessary for its 
suitable commemoration. Wo wei'o a hundred miles from 
any town; and, with tho exception of a few poverty-stricken 
villages, the country through which we were passing was 
totally uninhabited, except by buffaloes, tigers, and other 
uncivilised animals. As tho Liiureate would s.ay, “ there 
was jungle to the right of us, jungle to tho left of us, jungle . 
behind us,” the river in front, and a desert all round. Boats 
containing flour, cattle, rum, and sueh-like raw material, , 
accompanied tho detachment; but how wo wore to procure 
tho hundred-and-ono delicious little condiments that con¬ 
stitute that perfect tout ensemble, a jdum-pudding. Was the 
gigantic'diffieulty that was sorely perplexing throe anxious 
British subalterns at about twelve o’clock on tho dark 
night in December with which my tale opens. 

“ You know,” said I, in my position qs chairman of the ‘ 
committee,—“ you know—” 

“ Hear, hear I” cried Cockle encouragingly. 

" A Christmas-day without plum-pudding,” I continued, 

” is perfectly preposterous." , 

“ It's worse,” exclaimed Cockle, striking the table on 
omphatie blow, that made the candle jump clean out of the 
bottle, and hit Lambert on tho nose. “It’s heathenish, ab¬ 
solutely heathenish. Isn’t it, Daniel ¥" 

” What’s heathenish ?” apked Lambert, waking up, and 
trying to look os if he had never been to, sleep,—•* what’s 
heathenish ?” • • 

No plum-pudding on Christmas-day,” returned his long 
friend. 

“ Wieked!” said Lambert, replacing the candle, and rub¬ 
bing his nose; ” downright wicked.” 

“ It’s as bad,” I exclaimed, lighting another cheroot, “as 
a hot season without ice.” 

“ Or an overland moil without a letter,” added Cockle, 
who wqs one of those rarce aves, good correspondents. 

“ Or no rupees on a pay-day,” chimed in our corpulent 
member, who had often experienced tho uncomfortable sen¬ 
sation of being on the wrong side of the paymaster’s books 
on that eventful day. 

After which burst of feeling we relapsed Into silence, and 
smoked like po many chinmoys for tho space of ten minutes. 


. How are we off for beef?” suddenly exclaimed Lambert, 
who looked as if ho had been fed exclusively upon that com¬ 
modity from his youth up, and had thrived upon it. 

" Ay,” said Cockle, looking anxiously at me. “ Is the 
butcher propitious? Let the chairman report progress.” 

“Tho beef’s all right,” I answered complacently. “I 
was ordorly-ofHcer this morning, and intercepted a lovely 
bit of the sirloin on its way to the commandiug-offioor’s 
boat. I told tho butcher I thought tho colonel rather pre¬ 
ferred the ribs.” 

“Making away with the commanding-officer’s beef,” 
said Cockle gravely, “ is a breach of the articles of war.” 

“ The articles of war bo hanged I” valiantly exclaimed 
Lambert. 

“ We must only make tho amende honorable," I said, 
“ by asking tho colonel to dinner.” 

“ 0,1 hope it’s a prime piece,” said Lambert, rubbing 
his hands in high glee. “ Let’s send for it, and seo if there’s 
a nice under-cut.” 

“ I second tho proposition of tho stout gentleman oppo¬ 
site,” said Cockle, “ and move that the joint be laid upon 
the table.” 

“No, no,” I cried authoritatively, “that would never 
do; it would soon be smoked beef if it was brought here. 
It is as good as wo can get in this famishing country; and 
it’s safe under lock and key.” 

“Then,” said Cockle solemnly, dropping his logs and 
drawing his chair up to the table, “ let us concentrate our 
energies solely on tho pudding. In tho first place, what’s 
it made of?” 

“ Plums, of course,” exclaimed Lambert promptly. 

“ Yes,, we know that, Daniel,” said I, laughing; “ but 
what else ?” 

“ I haven’t an idea,” replied tho other. 

“ Wo know that too,” said Cockle, who made rather a 
butt of his fat friend; “ you never had.” 

“ But I’ve got a cookery-book,” continued Daniel, not 
heeding tho insinuation. “ My mother gave it me as a 
parting present when I was leaving England.” 

“ Your mother’s a sensible woman,” said Cockle. “ Pro¬ 
duce the volume.” • 

“ ‘ Modern Cookery, in all its branches,’ ” I read, when 
Lambert had fetched the well-thumbed copy from tlie boat. 
“ ‘ Dedicated to the Young Housekeepers of England.’ ” 

“ And India,” added Cockle parenthetically. 

“ Now then,” said Lambert, throwing away his cheroot 
ill the intensity of his interest- 

“Hush, Daniel!” cried Cookie, putting his tumbler on 
one side, and assuming an attitude of tho closest attention. 

“ Here we are,” I said, turning over the pages—“ ‘ the 
Ingoldsby Christmas Pudding.’ ” 

“ If his pudding is only as good as his poetry,” said 
Cockle, “ we can’t have a better.” 

“ Who was he ?” asked Lambert innocently. 

“ A cook, of course,” replied Cockle gravely. “ Go on, 
Pickwick. Bead out tho items, and lot’s see what we’ve 
got. Make yourself useful, Daniel, and take them down on 
a piece of papor.” 

“ ‘ Mix very thoroughly one pound of finely-grated bread 
with tho same quantity of flour,’ ” I read. 

“ That’s easily done,” said Cookie cheerfully. “ Put it 
down, Daniel.” 

“ ‘ Two pounds of raisins.* ” 

“ Have we any raisins?” asked the long subaltern. 

“ I’m afraid not,” I said, shaking toy head. “ I’ve tried 
the whole fleet, and could only get a few figs.” 

“ O, they’re better than nothing,” replied he hopefully. 
“ Put tho figs down, Daniel; we’re getting'on famously.” 

“ ' Two of currants.’ ” 

“I’m afraid that’s a poser,” said Cockle, looking ruefully 
at me. 

“ I don’t believe,” I replied, “ there’s a single cun-ant 
in the whole of Scinde.” 

" There are plenty in the Indus,” said Lambert, with a 
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fat ohuclclo, alluding to the under-currents for which that 
river is famous. 

" If you do that again, Daniel,” said Cockle sternly. 
I’ll send for a file of tho guard, and have you marched off 
a prisoner. Go on, Pickwick,” ho added in disgust; “ we 
must only leave out the currants.” 

" ‘Two of suet, minced small.’ Wo shall have to mince 
it uncommonly small, I expect,” said I. “ These wretched 
little country bullocks haven’t got such an article about 
them.” • ' 

" Very well; we must do without suet,” said Cockle, with 
an air of resignation. ” Go on.” 

” ‘ One of sugar.’ ” 

” Tliat wo have, at all events,” he exclaimed joyfully. 

No we haven’t,” I replied; “ wo finished t}io last this 
morning. Lambert empties a sugar-basin every day. I dare 
say ho has got half-a-dozen lumps in his pocket now.” 

" We'll, search him,” cried Cockle, starting up, and col¬ 
laring tho delinquent on the spot. 

" I haven’t, upon my honour,” scrc.amed tho culprit, 
struggling with his tomientor. “ I haven’t touched any for 
tho last three days.” 

“Daniel," said Cookie reproachfully, as he extracted a 
large lump of sugar-candy from the stout gentleman’s pocket, 
“what’s this?” 

“My servant bought it at Ferozopore,” cried Lambert 
appealingly. 

! “ Has he got any more ?” tho inquisitor sternly demanded. 

I “Yes, lots,” answered his victim eagerly. 

“ Then,” said Cockle, releasing his hold, “ put it down 
as one of the items of our pudding. Tho sugar’s all right, 
Pickwick. Wlmt’s tho next article ?” 

“ ‘ Ilalf-a-pound of candied peel,’ ” I answered. 

“ Tho plot thickens,” said Cockle. “ Candied-pcel I look 
upon as an impossibility. I don’t suppose there’s any nearer 
than Gunter’s.” 

“ Or, at all events, Bombay,” I added. 

“Wouldn’t a pot of marmalade do as well?” c.autiousIy 
suggested Lambert, “ Tho label says it’s an excellent sub- . 
stitute for butter at breakfast.” 

“And if for butter,” joyfully exclaimed Cockle, slapping 
the corpulent individual on tho baok, and nearly knocking 
him off his chair, “ why not for candied peel? Of course. 
Daniel, you’re an honour to human nature. A second Daniel. 
Score it down. 0, what a pudding we’ll have !” exclaimed 
our lanky friend, quite elated. “ Fire away, Pickwick.” 

“ ‘ Half-an-ounce of mixod^pico.’ ” 

“ We’ve got some cloves, I know,” said Cockle. 

“ And some curry-powder,” added Lambert. 

“ Put it down, Daniel,” cried the former gentleman. 
•‘Why we’ve got every thing.” 

“Not quite,” I answered. “Now comes the tug of war. 

‘ Mix the whole with sixteen eggs, well beaten, and strained.’ ” 
“Ha, ha!” laughed Cockle hysterically. “The Soinde 
fowls dont lay ’em. Are there many more things wanted ?” 
he asked in despair. ^ 

“ Only four glasses of brandy,” I replied. 

•'I wish it hod been four eggs and sixteen glasses of 
brandy,” said Lambert. 

“ Is that all ?” asked Cockle. 

“' Boil six hours,’ ” I returned; " and oven that we can’t do, 
as we don’t halt till four, and musn’t cook on board the boat.” 

“We must only boil by instalments,” said Cockle. “ Two 
hours Brday for three d^s will just do it.” 

“Nonsense,” said I; “boiling’s a secondary consideration. 
First make your pudding. Bead out your list, Lambert, and 
see what we have to work upon.” 

“ ‘ Bread,’ ” said Daniel reading, while Cockle cheeked 
each item on his fingers, “ ‘ flour, figs, sugar-candy, maxma- 
^ lade, cloves, curry-powder, brandy.’ ” 

‘‘All very good things in their way,” I said; “but I’m 
afraid they wont make a pudding.” " 

“ Then what are we to do ?” moaned Lambert, who seemed 
half inclined to cry. * • 


“Do?” replied Cockle, shrugging his shoulders, “wo 
must only do without one, I suppose.” 

“ I vote we go to bed,” said I, rising and leaving the 
chair. 

“ Well, as Daniel has finished tho bottle and emptied the 
cheroot-box,” said Cockle mournfully, “I think it’s tho best 
thing wo can do.” 

This motion was carried unanimously, and to bod wo 
went. 

Pakt II. 

A Briton’s attachment to the plum-pudding of his an¬ 
cestors is, I think, one of tho most pleasing traits in his 
character. He looks Jipon it as one of the bulwarks of tho 
constitution, and would as soon think of doing away with 
it as with the House of Commons, or trial by jury. On 
Christmas-day c.spocially, it is .an article ofhis national faith 
to have it smoking on his table. Wherever ho may be on 
tho 25th of Decomber,^—and Englishmen, like span’ows, are 
found in all parts of tho globe,—whether he bo travelling 
for pleasure or profit; exploring tho interior of Africa, or 
toiling across tho steppes of Russia; a digger in tho gold- 
fiolds of Now South Wales, or a squatter in tho backwoods 
of America; becalmed on tho lino, laying-to in a gale, scud¬ 
ding before a hurricane, or frozon-np in tho Arctic regions,— 
the true Briton will suffer any privation, and br.avo any dan¬ 
ger, to procure on that day tho time-honoured pudding of 
old England, and drink a loving cup in tho best liquor at 
his command to tho health of tho friends ho has loft behind 
him. 

Animated by patriotic sentiments of a similar descrip- 
tion, and nothing daunted by tho unfavourable report of our 
committee, the 2.’5d of December found us busily engaged in 
the manufacture of our pudding. 'Wo had discovered, on a 
further consultation of Lambert’s vade mecum, that half the 
quantity of each ingiasdient would bo sufficient for a small 
party, and had amassed a considerable amount of materiel 
for our praiseworthy purpose. During one of our numerous 
foraging excursions into tho interior, we bad made a seizure, 
in a sm.all village, of some half-dried Cabool raisins, which, 
when extricated from tho thick coating of bazaar-dirt that 
enveloped them, looked tolerably plump and juicy. Currants 
we had conveniently voted a ridiculous superfluity, and tljc 
butcher had accumulated for u»n largo heap of skin, from 
which wo had succeeded in scraping a pretty good imitation 
of suet. These, with broad, sugar-candy, cloves, marmalade, 
and cognac, formed a very good foundation to work upon; 
but, alas, one clement in tho composition was wanting, with¬ 
out which all tho rest would bo flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
What is a ship without a rudder? What is a lawyer with¬ 
out his wig? What is a beadle without his staff? What 
is a pudding without eggs ? Here lay our great difficulty. 
We had scoured the country in every direction ; but not an 
egg was to bo obtained for love or money. Either the Siffn- 
dian peasantry despised wealth, or tho Scindian fowls had 
retired from business. As a last resource, we determined 
on a grand military demonstration. Tho detachment being 
without arms, wo were accompanied by a party of sepoys, 
who acted as our guard. Directly wo halted, two of these 
black warriors were despatched to a distant village, with in¬ 
structions to bog, bfcow, or steal every egg they could lay 
their hands on. They wore Jully armed and equipped, with 
a view of striking terror into tho hearts of the natives, and 
were ordered to secure their booty, if necessary, at tho point 
of the bayonet. In case of failure, they were threatened 
with a court-martial for disobedience of orders. 

Having thus done all that human sagacity and foresight 
could, we tucked up our sleeves, and manfully sot t»work. 
We determined that oiir servants should have nothing to do 
with so noble an undertaking. It was not to be expected 
that an uneducated Mussulman could enter into tho beau¬ 
ties of such a magnificent composition; so we “concluded,” 
as the Yankees say, both to make it and oat it ourselves. 
I chopped the suet, Cockle crumbled the bread, and Lambert 
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undertook to prepare the raisins. Prom this offloe, however, 
he was soon ignominiously expelled. We notioed that the 
heap of stoned and unstoned ones did not by any means 
increase and decrease in equal proportions. Tho paradox 
was soon explained. Our stout friend was detected stealthily 
cramming a large bunch into his mouth. As a punishment 
for his offonoe, he was immediately sentenced to sit in a 
coi'ner and pound spice. In vain he entreated to be allowed 
to mince the marmalade, or reduce tho sugar-candy to pow¬ 
der. We wore inflexible; and the sweet-toothed malefaetor 
was set to work to pulverise cloves, with a pestle and mor¬ 
tar borrowed from the hospital-boat, and sternly forbidden 
to approach the table under any pretence whatever. 

In about two hours ovo^ thing was ready. Tho mar¬ 
malade formed capital candied peel, a double allowance of 
raisins made up for tho absence of currants, and wo flattered 
ourselves that the mixture looked, smelt, and tasted exactly 
as a plum-pudding in an abnormal state should. But still it 
was only as the block of marble before tho sculptor's chisel 
has given it form and beauty. It wanted tho vivifying 
principle, without which the unleavened mass before us 
would be a 

"Monstrum horrenJum informe ingens, cui lumen ademptum 

which, being interpreted, means “ a great, ugly, horrid thing, 
as heavy as load.”* On what trifles does human happiness 
depend—we only required eight eggs to lighten both our 
hearts and our pudding 1 

I will not pain the reader by dwelling on the agony of 
suspense wo endured for four mortal liours. The torture 
was becoming insupportable, and wo were on tho point of 
going to bed in despair, when a breathless post arrived with 
tho joyful intelligence that our hunters wore on the track of 
a poultry.fancier. Presently a frantic jemadar rushed in to 
say that they wore approaching, and could be seen in tho 
moonlight gesticulating furiously, from which he imagined 
—Allah be praised!—that they had been successful. Next 
it was announced that one of thorn carried a light-coloured 
object at the end of hie musket; and then the dusky heroes 
themselves made their appearance, giinning with delight, 
and bearing a basket, in wliich reposed— 0 , joy beyond ox- 
pi'ession 1 —twelve fine eggs. 

The sepoys declared that they had given prices that 
were purely fabulous, but v*! paid without a murmur. Lam¬ 
bert, in a transport of gratitude, presented each of them with 
a rupee, as “bucksheesh,” and tho delighted darkies retired 
to their boat invoking blessings on his lordship’s head for 
his liberality. With a large washing-basin before, us, we 
joyfully proceeded to put tho finishing stroke to our work. 
Each member seized an egg. The impetuous Lambert led 
the attack. Carefully cracking the shell, he poured the 
contents into tho basin. ”0, by Jove I” be suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, heating a rapid retreat from tho table. 

• “AVhat’s the matter?” wo both cried, alarmed at hie 
horror-stricken countenance. 

“ Matter?” ho screamed, pointing to the basin with one 
hand, and bolding his nose with the other—“it’s a bad 
one 1 " 

I draw a veil over the scene that ensued. It is not in 
the power of words to picture our disgust and indignation. 
Our feelings may be imagined, but not described. My pen 
falters as I proceed. One by one tho whole dozen were 
tried, and—horrible, most horrible!—^with the same result. 
All, all had gone tho way eggs occasionally go. We stared 
at each other in blank dismay. Lambert burst into tears. 

“ Those rascally sepoys,” growled Cookie, grinding his 
tooth ; ” I wish We could flog them.” 

“Q, it wa.sn’t their faults,” I said. .‘‘Their caste won’t 
allow them to touch eggs; so they were obliged to take the 
villager’s word.” 

' “ Then,” replied Cookie viciously, “I should like to set 
live to the village.” 

* <‘Cut lumen ademptum,” ftom whleh the Mght has been toen 
«.«. wanting lightness. 


‘‘ What’s to be done now ?” asked Lambert through his 
tears. 

“ I vote we pitch it into the river,” cried Cookie in dis¬ 
gust, taking up the dish to suit the action to tho word. 

‘‘No, no,” said Lambert,” wait a hit; I've read some¬ 
where or other of a substitute for eggs.” 

“ Marmalade, perhaps,” sneered Cockle. 

“ No,” replied the other, searching through the cookery, 
book,—‘‘ Snow.” 

“ Well, you great owl,” returned the bilious gentleman, 
whose temper was a good deal ruffled by our misfortune, 
‘‘ where are we to find snow in Soinde ?" 

‘‘ Ah, I forgot that," said Lambert. ‘‘ If we kad been in 
the Himalayas now—Stop—here's something else; ‘ where 
eggs cannot be procured, beer may he used.’ ” 

“ Does ft say that ?” asked Cockle quickly. 

Lambert nodded. 

‘‘ Here, Nubby Bux,” shouted Cockle to his servant, “ a 
‘ bottle of beer and a corkscrew,—sliarp 1 ” 

The beer was brought, the cork was drawn, the prelimi¬ 
nary gurgle had commenced; in another moment our unfor¬ 
tunate pudding would have been drenched with a flood of 
AIlsop’s bitter ale, when a stout non-commissioued officer, 
carrying a parcel tied up in a red cotton pocket-hankorchior, 
made his appearance at tho door of the i.ent. 

“ 1 beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said be, saluting. 

“ Now what on earth do you want hero at this time of 
night. Sergeant Rumble?” snarled (locklc, angry at having 
been discovered in the middle of snob aii undignified opera¬ 
tion as deluging a pudding with malt-liquor. 

“ I am sorry to disturb you, sir,” answered the sergeant, 
gazing with astonishment at our culinary di-splay, ‘‘but my 
missis,—that is, Mrs. Rumble, gentlemen,—bearing that you 
wanted some eggs, seat mo to beg your acceptance of half- 
a-dozen.” 

“ Six eggs!” exclaimed Cockle incredulously. 

‘‘ You don’t mean to say. Sergeant Rumble,” 1 asked, in 
the kind of tone that a barrister reminds a witne 8 .s that he 
is on oath,—“ you don’t mean to say that you possess six 
eggs ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I do,” he answered, without the slightest pre¬ 
varication . 

“ Ah, but not fresh ?” said Cockle, whoso faith on the 
subject of eggs bad been a good deal shaken. 

“Now-laid, sir,” replied Rumble, untying hi.s pocket- 
handkerchief, and disclosing a forage-cap that formed a.kiiid 
of nest for six snowy eggs. *‘ There they are, gentlemen, 
and if they will bo of any service to you—” 

“ Service!” cried, Cookie tragically; “ they’ll save our 
pudding.” 

“ You’re a regular trump. Sergeant Rumble,” said Lam¬ 
bert, heedless of military propriety. 

“ It’s very good of you to say so, sir,” returned the gra¬ 
tified sergeant. 

“ But,” I asked, “ where did you find such a treasure, 
jjjumble? We’ve been scouring the country for eggs.” 

“ Why, sir, my wife brought some pet fowls all the way 
from Peshawur; and lately they’ve token to laying. I don’t 
believe there is another egg in the wholq fleet.” 

“ Your wife’s an angel,” cried the enthusiastic Lambert. 

“ Well, I don’t know about that, sir,” said the sergeant 
doubtfully, not liking to differ in opinion with an officer. 

“ You see, Mrs, Rumble’s figure’s not what it was,” 

“ But,” said I, " you’ll want these eggs for your own 
pudding.” 

“ Not a bit, sir,” answered the sergeant. “ You’ll oblige 
my wife by accepting them. She'd be angry with mo, gen¬ 
tlemen,” he added, redher nervously, “ if I were to take them 
bock.” 

“ Well, then,” I said, “ 1 tell you wh»t we’ll do; we’ll 
send you a slice of ours.” 

“ And a bottle of wine,” added Lambert. 

“And a bundle of ohiwoots,” taid Cockk graoiduely. 

“ I know you like a good cheroot, Rumble.” 
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“ I’m very much obliged to you, gentlemen,” said the 
sergeant, quite overpowered, ^d' backing out of the tent; 
“ and BO will Mrs. Eumble.be, I’m sure.” 

“ Bless her 1” ejaculated Lambert. 

“ And,” added Cockle, recorking the bottle of beer, “ as 
we’ve no occasion for this now, you’d better take it w^ith 
you.” 

And the worthy non-commissioned officer departed, car¬ 
rying with him our substit ute for eggs; while we relieved 
our pent-up feelings by giving three loud hurrahs for no 
one in particular, with one cheer more for Mrs. Bumble. 

Here my narrative should end. All the dramatiapertonre 
are pleased and happy; and tho curtain should fall on the 
above affecting tableau, with Cockle on tho right, myself on 
tho left, and Lambert oxocuting a clumsy pas de jaie in the 
centre; but as there is one character in whoso fate the 
fair reader may still feel some interest, I sliall briefly com¬ 
plete the voracious history of the real hero of my talc, viz. 
our pudding. After Sergeant Bumble’s departure, it was 
soon finished. Although two eggs short of the number en¬ 
joined by Mr. Ingoldsby, we managed, by reducing the other 
proportions a little, to preserve that “ balance of power” on 
which tho excellence of a pudding, as well as the peace of 
Europe, so essentially depends. After cautiously securing 
our treasure in tho camol-trunk that ioriued our temporary 
larder, we went to bed; and though our bilious friend was 
busily engaged in inflicting imaginary vengeance on the 
dislionost villagers for their .shameful conduct in tho mat¬ 
ter of the eggs, there wore not three happier subalterns in 
tho Company’s dominions that night than the president and 
members of our little club on the Indus. 

The next day, after (Tinner, our imlinary chef-d’muvre, 
tied up in a now towel of Lambert’s, properly floured, was 
depositod with iiiueh ceremony in our only saucepan, and 
“ advanced a stage” on tho road to perfection, while wo sat 
round tho fire, on the bank of the river, enjoying our ulie- 
roots, and wateliiiig the o^ieration. fl'his was on CliristiiiaS- 
eve. At tho expiration of llireo hour.s, and when our bant¬ 
ling had arrived at a semi-boiled condition, it was taken out, 
and locked up again as carefully as a Derby favourite the 
night before the great Epsom field-day. On the morrow, 
directly we halted, tho object of our solicitude was taken 
for the last time from its nocturnal resting-place, and sub- 
jeeted to a like mollifying process for the reuiaitidor of the 
time prescribed by the cookery-book. 

My story draws to a close. The colonel dined with us, 
and pronounced the sirloin exocllent. As for tho pudding— 
tho pudding that had caused us so much anxiety, the pud¬ 
ding of our hopes and fears, the pudding wo had created, 
the pudding—I could linger on the subject for ever, but 
printers have no sentiment, and 1 must conclude,—the pud¬ 
ding was delicious I What more need ho saidV Except 
that we sent a largo slice to Mrs. Bumble, and that poor 
Lambert was exceedingly unwell the next day. 

.1. H. L. 




[The Bdltort «f ttiS NaviOTrat, Masaxinx esniiot return imavallaHo 
Papers, exeept. in cages where it may seem destrahle to eortnunnlixte 
■w^th the writers.] 


Ik treating of modem proachers, we deplored the separation 
which they too often make of religious iafluenoe from man’s 
daily affairs, and the disunion which thenoe ensues between 
the ideM of Worship and the interests of Life. The com¬ 
plaint, if j\wt, applies, not only to many Christian teachers, 
but to society in general, and espeoislly to the more intel¬ 
lectual portion of it. 

If it must be admitted, on the one h«&4^ that the 
preacher’s message is often so phrased as to exclude from 


its bearings {jre pursuits which engage men of thought, 
taste, and science, it must also be granted that intellectual 
workers, in their turn, are frequently content to accept the 
distinction which tlio pulpit suggests, and to icgaril their 
labours as matters apart from religious uses and responsibi¬ 
lities. The poet or the novelist, who pens his tale of human 
emotion; the artist, who depicts human life, or that of 
nature; fhe philosopher, who interprets the laws of mind; 
the man of science, who garners material facts—are no loss 
apt to consider their callings beyond tho pale of religion, 
than the preacher is reluctant to bring them within its 
range. 

Yet, is it possible that religion ,—a central life informing 
the whole being,—can bo out off from any of its manifesta¬ 
tions’/ Can tliu heart heat only for itself, instead of quick¬ 
ening every member and nerve of the system? Can any 
intellectual force be exerted boating no relation to the con¬ 
science which links us to that Personal Deity in whom and 
by whom we are? To come to details, can the man of ima¬ 
gination compose his poem or romance, utter his experience 
of human life and feeling, and omit all reference to those 
spiritual truths which, whether obeyed or resisted, preside 
over our nature? 

The attempt, if made, would ho futile. The writer gives 
tho record of human ^struggles. How are tlioy passed 
through? meekly, oouragooiisly, with pious faitli and suli- 
mission, or with rebellious complaint, or cowardly bewail¬ 
ing? Ho inscribes on liis p.ago the tale of human wronjpx 
Is the Divine pattern kept in view ? Is the wrong conquered 
by the iiobloness and forgiven by tlic magnanimity of the 
sufferer; or does it embitter the heart, and issue in revenge? 
Ill the latter case, which it is of course quite legitimate to 
paint, is iiitornal retribution—the self-torture and remorse 
of tho avenger—shown as the natural product of his siu? 
Love, too, has its chronicle. Is it that love, hallowed by 
religion, which, receiving tho highest human bliss, looks 
upward iii gi’ateful aspiration, and deems the licst bond 
between itself and its object is that of cnnobbng faith and' 
duly ? Or is it the mere reckless passion born of hot blood, 
or tho caprice of a pleased eye; or, worse than all, is it the 
h.ase contract which sjirings from interest, and whicli should 
mumble its .sordid vow,s over tho settlement i-atlier than tho 
Prayer-Book? Again, we have the story of death and bereave¬ 
ment. Do we rise from it with the sense expressed or im¬ 
plied of dull and hopeless pain, or with tlio instinct of an 
immortal future, and with affections attracted thither by 
tho very blessings that take flight before us ? 

Art, ill another way, and under different limitations, pre¬ 
sents and solves the same problems. All glin)p.scs of our 
human story, whetlicr reflected on the page or the canvas, 
tend either to raise and purify tho heart or to degrade it. 
The delineation even of niiconscious nature has a similar, 
though less direct influence. The sunset and the monn- 
tain-paSB speak of Him whose words are in His works, and 
solemnise our feelings in the precise degree that they are 
reverently and conscientiously portrayed. 

Systoms of mental philosophy, again, deal with questions 
of vital moment to our spiritual being. They represent man 
either as tho creature of oliance and ciroumstanoe; show him 
“ cabined, cribbed, confined” in the gross walls of matter; 
or exhibit him os the victor over circiunstance, leaving on 
©very obstacle the impress of his ascendancy, shaping, as it 
were, from the very granite of fortune a monument to his 
immortality. 

Finally, the scientific man finds in his facts new illustra¬ 
tions of material laws, and either derives from them fresh 
proofs of a Divine Lawgiver, or with strange fatuity wrests 
the very testimoijy of orderly effects into a denial jif an in¬ 
telligent cause. 

Ho>v if imagination, thought, and knowledge thus in- 
ftneuoo tho very essentials of our nature, how incomplete 
must be the theology which, instead of using these powers 
as religious instruments, neglects or decries them; which 
despises imagination because, forsooth, it deals in fiction. 
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and does not perceive that such fictions touch upon the 
realities .of our inner life, and can never go home to the 
heart of man unless they utter some truth from it; which 
holds it of little moment whether philosophy represent the 
mind as “ a blank sheet of paper,” or as endowed with innate 
faculties of moral judgment, although the whole doctrine of 
man’s responsibility be involved in the issue of the question! 

It may be said, perhaps, that even the noblest imag^na* 
tion and philosophy bear only upon morals, not upon reli¬ 
gion. We do not overlook the distinction between them. 
Religion is tho aspiration of the whole being towards a per¬ 
sonal God; morals may bo simply tho expression of our 
natural and acquired souse of right towards man. Still 
such must always bo the intcr-depcndcnco between tho two 
sentiments, that tho best affections of tho soul can scarcely 
be fostered without conducting it to worship; nor can any 
genuine and enlightened worship exist which docs not tend 
to exalt and purify every faculty of tho heart and the mind. 
Granting that there are specialities in the Christian plan 
which belong exclusively to the pulpit, we cannot think'its 
mission'accomplished until it seeks to inform, with the 
Christia’h spirit, the whole sphere of man’s capacities and 
interests. Let the Christian minister regard thought and 
imagination as powers to be consecrated, not to bo pro¬ 
scribed or neglected. I^et rcligion^ow into tho teachings 
of art, poetry, philosophy, and science, and let the workers 
in those departments recognise in Christianity an ideal to 
ho expressed and illustrated. To some extent this is already 
done; but often accidentally and vaguely, rather than with 
distinct purpose and apprehension. Tho union of intellec¬ 
tual forces with religious truth is perhaps tho great recon¬ 
ciliation needed by tho age. Tho noblest ideals of pagan 
thought embodied the highest views of religion then ciir- 
xent. Why should Christianity alone bo regarded as dis¬ 
tinct from, or opposed to, the inspirations of genius ? May 
wo not look for a time when belief shall no longer ignore 
tho intellectual faculties, as if they had been given in vain, 
'and when those faculties shall find their best claim to man’s 
homage in that which they pay to the Creator ? 



GREENHILL HALL. 

BY MBS, C. CROWE, AUTHOR OP ” SUSAU HOPLEY,” ETC. 
IH Six Craptkeb.—CHA r. V. 


Tbe marriage had taken place on Tuesday, the 3d of April. 
The following day, Wednesday, passed without any intelli¬ 
gence ; but the interest and curiosity remaining in full force, 
it would bo difficult to say how many times in the course 
of it the exclamation of “I wonder how they are getting on” 
was repeated by men and women, young and old, in the 
good town of Doncaster. 

Towards noon on Thursday, a baker who lived opposite 
to Mr. Larpent, but did not enjoy the advantage of his cus¬ 
tom, observed to his wife that Mr. Larpeut’s blinds were all 
down, and that he had not seen that great man since the 
wedding; adding, that, ” now he was allied to nobility, and 
his daughter ‘ my lady, ’ he supposed he meant to shut up shop.” 
But his wife answered, that she thought he was gone some¬ 
where into the country, as she had yesterday seen Bob, the 
ostler at the Bull, standing at the door with a saddle-horse, 
and Mr. Larpent presently came out and mounted it. 

“■What o'clock was that?” asked the baker. 

• “ Well, I suppose it might be one, nearly; it was while 

you were out about that flour.” 

Here a lad they hod in the shop spoke up, and said liutl 
he had seen Mr. Larpent come home last night about ten 
o’clock; and that young Mr. Lupton came out to the door 
to meet him, and they went in together, while the maid led 
the horse to the Bull. 


All tho day the blinds remained down; and as nobody 
was seen, and the maid answered to all inquirers that her 
master was out of town, and there was no business doing, 
many were the conjectures formed to account for so unusual 
a circumstance. But on Friday, a report spread through 
Doncaster that Mr. Simmons, the undertaker, was sent for 
to the Change, and that young Lady Maxwell was dead. 
How she had died no one could toll; there was a murmur 
of many things, a sough, as the Scotch call it, but nothing 
known. The loss was known, however, the more was sus¬ 
pected. All sorts of rumours prevailed; and, with ominous 
faces and significant shakes of the head, the words, “ murder, 
poison, suicide,” wore whispered and passed from mouth to 
mouth, 

Tho undertaker’s people know nothing, or would tell 
nothing; even the fact of Mr, Simmons being summoned to 
the Grange they refused to confirm, and how tho report got 
wind nobody could find out. Mrs. Simmons received nu¬ 
merous visits that morning from friends anxious to ascertain 
the state of her health; but where her husband was gone 
she did not know, as she never liked to hear about “ them 
things, and therefore never asked no questions.” She 
thought, indeed, if she had known Mr. S. meant to take to 
the black business, she wottld never have married him, as 
it was not pleasant for a person with her delicate health, 
etc. When Mrs. Simmons got upon that subject, tho case 
was hopeless, and her visitors took their leaves. 

One or two people got hold of a story about a pedlar, 
who was said to have seen something, but what, nobody 
knew; nor could they got at any particulars, or find the 
pedlar. Arthur Lupton had utterly disappeared ; and what 
was stranger, the postboy who had driven tho bride and 
bridegroom on their wedding-day from Doncaster to the 
Grange had disappeared also. 

One thing, however, was certain, and it was impossible 
longer to conceal it; Emmeline Larpent was dead; for, on 
the eighth day after the wedding, the great gates at tho 
Grange were thrown open; the last time was to admit tho 
carriage that brought her to her temporary home, now it 
was to admit the hearse that was to bear her to her long 
one. Presently the hearse reappeared, followed by a single 
mourning coach; they took the way to tho nearest church¬ 
yard, where a coffin was lifted out, and deposited in the 
grave of the late Lady Maxwell. 

In the coach sat Sir Iffieobald, Mr. Larpent, and Mr. 
Monoypenny; and behind it followed the old chariot, with 
its faded linings, scratched panels, and ominous device of, 
Dinna wauken sleeping dogs. 

The churchyard-gate was closed when the funeral 
entered; but outside were a few stragglers, as also along 
the road tho procession passed, who were evidently brought 
there by a curiosity which they were afraid openly to mani¬ 
fest. There was also a young man, with his hat over his 
eyes and his chin muffle^ as if he did not wish to be recog¬ 
nised, who had apparently concealed himself in the church¬ 
yard before the arrival of the parties concerned. He kept 
his handkerchief to his eyes all the time the clergyman was 
reading the service, and stood in the rear behind Sir Theo- 
bald. When tho coffin was lowered into the grave, he sud¬ 
denly, as by on irrepressible impulse, darted, forward to 
snatch a last glance at it; when ho could see it no more, he 
retreated and disappeared beliiud an angle of. the church. 
Dmng the ceremony' Mr. Larpent appeared absorbed in 
grief; Mr. Moneypenny looked very grave, and as sorrowful 
as his dour features would permit; Sir Theobald looked, os 
those who caught a sight of his face said, awful! His com¬ 
plexion, which was naturally of a rusty red, was now 
streaked with white, as if the pallor of death was struggling 
to overcome the ruddy hue of life; and the hard features, 
that could not fashion themselves into an. expression of 
human sorrow, seemed crushed and distorted by the effort 
into a ■wild portrait of horror. His stalwart figure was bent, 
and he seemed suddenly shrunk from a height of six feet 
three to less than an ordinary-sized man. He appeared 
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almost insensible to erery thing that was passing, an(f stood 
motionless, with his two hands crossed on the nob of a heavy 
stick, which alone seemed to prevent his falling forwards 
into the grave, on which he vacantly glared. 

When the ceremony was conolttded, they departed as 
they came. The stragglers got into the churchyard, toge¬ 
ther with several spectators who had been concesJed behind 
trees and hedges, and advanced towards the grave, where, 
with expressive gestures and hated breaths, they whispered 
their comments on what they had seen, and what they 
suspected. 

The young man also reappeared, hut kept himself apart 
till the others dispersed; and then he came forward and 
spoke to the sexton, who thereupon closed the g(^e, and 
left him alone with the grave-digger and the dead. 

SVom that day forth the mourners that attended young 
Lady Maxwell’s funeral were no more seen. Mr. Larpent’s 
house was shut up; his head-clerk, an elderly man, in whom 
he had great confidence, wound up his affairs; and after a 
short interval a distant relative arrived, and succeeded to 
his business. Mr. and Mrs. Moneypenny returned to their 
native land. Arthur wholly disappeared; and for some 
weeks Mr. and Mrs. Lupton also; and it was understood 
that they were gone to London to place him in an attorney’s 
office there. The Orange was shut up; the servants dis¬ 
persed ; and. Sir Theobald gone, no one knew whither. 

In those days, coroners, registrars, and newspapers were 
not what they are now. I^ere were no paragraph headed 
“ Extraordinary Story,” “ Suspeoted Murder,” “ Mysterious 
Death of a Luy,” &o. Humours were not conveyed, as 
by magic, from one end of the island to the other; and 
every body did not know what every body did. Within an 
area of a certain number of miles, the report of these strange 
events spread, and created considnahle oomment and dis¬ 
cussion ; but beyond that circle little or nothing was known; I 
indeed, it can soaiuely be said that, within it, aUy thing | 


was known. There were only vague suspicions; and no¬ 
body chose to risk bringing themselves into trouble by 
seeking to penetrate the mystery, or by meddling with 
matters with which they had no concern; so, gradually, the 
impression faded. Other wonders succeeded to occupy 
men’s thoughts; the busy world worked on ; and in a few 
years the lamentable fate of young Lady Maxwell of the 
Orange was well-nigh forgotten. 

Chafteb VI. 

But there is often a germ of life in things that seem * 
dead; and suddenly, after a lapse of six years, the memory 
of this mournful tragedy was revived, by a report that the 
Grango, which had been shut up from the period of Sir 
Theobald’s disappearance, was .about to be occupied by a 
stranger. The tenant was a Scotsman; the place had been 
let to him at a very low rent by Mr. Moneypenny; and 
after the necessary airing and repairing, he was conducted 
into it by Mr. Larpent’s successor. The new-comer was 
judged to be in narrow circumstances; and nobody saw 
much of him or his family. Bu% shortly after their arrival, 
a report spread abroad that the house was haunted. The 
servants said they could not live in it; and a girl, who had 
been engaged as housemaid, actually relinquished her place 
on account of the noises she heard, especially the sound of a 
woman weeping. Probably, however, the principals did 
not care for ghosts; and the subordinates, if ghost there 
was, became accustomed to it; for though the house re¬ 
tained an ill reputation, the stir died away, and things wont 
on there in the ordinary fashion. 

Not long after this, a woman who had formerly been 
laundress at the Bull Inn, but had left it for some years, re¬ 
appeared at Doncaster. Of course she had her old ao* 
quaintance, her cronies, and her gossips; and when it was 
found that the cause of her leaving was, that she had been 
secretly married to a postboy, and that that postboy was 
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the very game •who had driven Sir Theobald and Lady 
Maxwell from Doncaster to the Grange on their wedding-day, 
that he had good mason given him for relinquishing his 
situation, and that she had followed his fortunes,—she, as 
may be well imagined, became an object of extraordinary 
interest;»and the little she had to tell,—for it was not' 
much,—was eagerly listened to, and speedily conveyed from 
the kitchens to the drawing-rooms, and disseminated from 
mouth to mouth through the totvn and neighbourhood. 

She had now returned to her native place, beoauso her 
husband was dead; hut she said ho had often and often 
talked to her about that i)oor young thing Miss Kmmy Lar- 
pent, and tiiat awful man Sir 'I'heobald. It was not, how¬ 
ever, till sonio time after they liad quitted .Doncaster that 
she was made aware of tho cause of tlioir removal. All 
she knew was, that two days after tho wedding, her hus¬ 
band suddenly told her they were to leave; that they wont 
off that night hy the mail; and she saw that Jem had 
plenty of money to pay their way. Ho got a place as 
coachman in a gentleman’s family in Edinburgh, through a 
letter he brought with him to a lawyer there; and they had 
done very well ever since. Jem said, that once, when ho 
was. going throhgh a largo dity called Glasgow, he was 
certain that he had .seen Mr. I^arpent, Miss Emmy’s father, 
in the street. 

But what of the tvcdditig drivc? 

Well, Jem said, that as they drove from Mr. Larpent's 
house he heard the blinds drawn down with a whack; and 
as the young lady had looked very sorrowful when she got 
into the carriage, he supposed she was crying, and Sir 
Theobald did not like her to be seen. As it was a very long 
stage, of coarse he Sttmped to give his horses a feed, and 
Sir Theobald put emt his be.vd, and .asked ibr a glass of 
water; hut the blinds were not drawn up, and he saw 
nothing of them till they arrived at tho. end of their journey. 
Tlie moment the carriage stojjped, the servants, who were 
expecting them, opened the door, and handed out Miss 
Emmy, who was .sitting on tliat side. He did not see how 
she looked, for she liad her veil down ; be.sideR, she went 
straight in at the door, without turning her head. Sir 
Tlicohald paid him, and went in also, leaving him and the 
servants to unlood the carriage. While he was doing so, 
happening to look up to the first-floor windows, he saw Miss 
Emmy standing there, liToking droadful-like; that she ob¬ 
served he was looking at her, and he thought she wanted to 
say something to him ; hut perhaps,” as Mrs. Jem suggested, 
“she was only talcing a last look at the chaise that wa.s going 
back to her home, whore site was never to go more. Pre¬ 
sently, Sir Theobald came out to fetch a paper that he had 
left in one of the pocket,s of the chaise ; after which Jem 
mounted his horse, and drove to the village, whore he put 
up at the Admiral Keppel to feed and rest his cattle. As 
he drove away he looked up at tho windows, bnt ho saw 
nothing of Miss Emmy. 

“ He remained at tho Admiral till near eleven o’clock, 
and theft sot off on his journey homo; hut he had not gone 
far, before what should he see but Miss Emmy walking 
along the path hy the roadside. U was a bright night ; 
and at firit, seeing a figure all in whites, ho could fiot think 
what it tvas, and felt qneef-liko; but whoa he got a little 
nearer, ho saw that it was Miss Emmy. She had no bonnet 
dr cloak oi;; but her Vetil was thrown over head and shouh 
dors, and she was walking very fast. As ho came up to' 
her, she held up her hand to him to stop. 

“' Get off your horse, and open the door,’ says she. 

‘ Quick, qu/«k!’ And Jem said she spoke floree-Hhe, and 
desperate. 

“By. tho time he was off his horse she had opened the 
door herself, and was letting down the steps; Jem helped 
her in, thinking that she wanted to go hack to her papa, 
poor lamb. But instead of that, she told hitn to drive to 
Gteenhill Hall ;' Mrs. Luptoil’s,' She said,—‘ Mrs. Luston, at 
GieSnMS Hall.’ 

“ Well, Said he felt quite taken abaek-Hke, and hs 


could not tell whether he ought to do it or po) for if was 
his opinion she was out of her mindj bUi wbils Its tfrad 
holding the door open, considering about it. She jrtlt hst t%tr 
hands together, and said,' 0, take me to Mrs. Lllpteu t 
do take me to Mrs. Lupton 1* -And then she put hat il|ha 


do take me to Mrs. Lupton 1* -And then she put hat il|hd 
in her pocket and drew out her purse, and gave ItitU iwo 
golden guineas; and Jem said, ‘ Wellj 1 will, miski* Ahd 
then ho bethought himself, and called her ‘ ray ladt,* alk itt* 
deed, he was bound to de*; but little she cared about her 
title then. 

" Bo Jetn got on bis horse, aoA aWay fhay drove) as fast 
as they oottid go, to the Hall. 

" It’s aa old plaeo, you know, and there's a loilg avenue 
leads up to 111 and when they gut nearly to the top, she let 
down the front glass, and before Jem could get to the dour 
of tho ohals^ she had opened it herself, and Jumped out, 

'*' Shall I wait, miss f said Jem. 

“ ‘ Ko,' says she,' and never say a word of this to any 
body.’ And with that she gave hint another gulden gltiiiea 
that she’d got ready In her hand, and walked away straight 
up to the door, Bo Jem mounted Ids horse, and away ho 
drove; hut befbre he’d got three hundred yards, who sliould 
he see galloping Up the Uvetiue bnl Bfr ’I'heobald on horse¬ 
back. Jem did not know who It Was till ha was quite close, 
and then you may bo sure he whipped no Ids horses to get 
past him, for he Was airaid he’d have him up for taking 
away Miss Emmy. Bo away went Sir Theobald, and away 
went Jem tho contrary way ; find ndien he got home that 
night his beasts wete ready to drop; and ns for himself, he 
wasn’t his own man again till wo left Doncaster, especially 
after he heard that Miss ilmniy was dead. 

“ For my part,” continued Mrs. Jem, “I couldn’t think 
what liad come over the lad, for he never said a word to me 
of what had liappencd; but the next afternoon he says to 
me, ’Molly, fild woman, you nm.st pack up your duds; I’m 
a-goiiig to cut, and we must he oH'to-night.’ God forgive 
me, hut my mind miagived me that he had done something 
wrong; but he laughed, and told mo 1 was a fool, and that 
ho' liad promise of a good place, and that We should be 
better off than ever we’d been before; and so wo. was, sure 
enough, as long .as Jem lived, poor fellow! But ho was 
al ways of opinion that Miss Emmy liad gone out of Iior mind 
that night.” 

Bhortly after this, a woman, who had been in Mr, Lal-- 
pent’s service at the period of that ill-,starred wedding, and 
had since filled other situations, hap])ened to be engaged by 
a family at Wakefield; and, in a letter she shortly after¬ 
wards wrote to her friends, she mentioned that on going into 
a little haherdashcr’s shop to hny some ribhon.s, she had recog¬ 
nised the man as an old acquaintance. He was the pedlar, 
m travelling merchant—at that time a more respectable and 
prcfitaj^le trade than now—of whom she used to purchase 
her gowns and ribbons when he came to Doncaster. Natu¬ 
rally they fell into conversation; and on her relating how 
she came to leave the situation she had occupied when they 
had dealings together, ar>d how her young mistress. Miss 
Emmy, had died direotly after her marriage, and was sup- 
posed to have come to a lainentable end, the man seemed 
very raueb struck, and asked tho day of the mouth, and a 
great many other'questions. But when sIks told him that 
Sir Theobald had uever been seen in that part of tho coun¬ 
try since, and was supposed to be gone to a far foreign land, 
he opened out, and told her what he declared be had never 
im iitioned to any otic but his wife, fearing to bring himself 
into trouble, or at the least to bo had up as a witness, which 
might have interfered seriously with his business. 

He saW that on the day in question, having made his 
usual tour in the north, he was travelling southwards, and 
was making for the Admiral Beiibdw, where he meant to pnt 
np for the niglrt. Ho was later than usual on tho road, and 
every tiring was still, when he heard a horse’s foot gMlop- 
ing, and in a mhmto more it passed him, With the bridle 
trarlin ^ nobody on his hack. Tho animal had evidently 
taken fright, and was runtling atraji; and he expected tt> 
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findjJiis rider, dead or alive, on tbo road. But he savr no¬ 
thing of him; and walked on till be came within half-a-Inilo 
of the avenue that leads to Greenhill Hall; and then he Was 
startled by seeing a large object coming towards him on the 
footpath that at first he could not moke out, although there 
was a bright moonlight. It was partly white and pai'tly 
black, and he could not distinguish whether it was an ani¬ 
mal or a man; so, as there was a gate leading into a field 
hard by, ho jumped over it, and watcliod it over the hedge. 
When it came nearer ho saw it was an exceedingly, tall 
man,,carrying a lady oil liis back. The lady, who wasrvery 
small, was all in white, and appeared to be either dead or in- 
a faint; for her two arms hung over his shoulders instead 
of clasping his nock, and ho supported the body by holding 
ono in each hand. He could not see the man’s face from 
where ho stood, for the head of the lady rested on his shoul¬ 
der and hid it; but ho saw hers, and ho was almost sure it 
was a corpse. He was very much astonished and alarmed; 
and his surprise was the greater, because he felt convinced, 
from tho height, that the man was Sir Theobald Maxwell, 
whom he had caught a glimpse of when he was in that part 
of the country the year before. Whether tho baronet had 
observed him ho could not tell; ho strode on wonderfully 
fast, considering the burden he c.avried, and never looked to 
the right or tho left. 

“ I waited till he was out of sight,” said the pedlar, “ and 
then, instead of going to the Admiral Beubow, whore my 
wife was waiting for me, I took another road; and when she 
joined mo the next day, wo went off to another part of the 
country; for if there war any tiling ugly, I thought it safer 
to know naught about it; and afore next year I’d taken this 
here business, and have never been in that neighbourhood 
since.” 

This w.is tho substance of what Sir Thomas Maxwell had 
to tell, with the addition, that when Sir 'fheobald reached 
tho Orange with his awful burden, the door was wide open, 
and his bride stood in the doorway. Ho was so struck with 
horror at the sight, that he dropped tho corpse from his 
shoulders; but with desperate resolution, he lifted it from 
the ground, and carried it upstairs, where ho laid it on a 
bed. lie then called up ono of tho maid,s, and desired her 
to bring some cold water and burnt feathers, as my lady 
had fainted. She did so; after which he told her she might 
go to bed, and he would attend to her ladyship himself. 
Tho next morning ho was found sitting by tho bedside 
watching her. Ho said ho thought she was asleep; but she 
proved to bo dead. Mr. and Mrs. Monoypenny were im¬ 
mediately sent for, and remained in the house till after the 
funeral, when they all departed together. Mrs. Moiieypenny 
performed all tho needful ministrations about the body with 
her own bands, and nobody was allowed to enter the room 
till tho undertakers placed it in the coffin and screwed it 
down. 

She was dead ; her body was in tho coffin; but when ho 
woke from his disturbed sleep in the morning, her head lay 
on the pillow beside him; and when he sat at moat, she con¬ 
fronted him> he root her on tho stairs; in the drawing¬ 
room young Lady Maxwell kept her state. She was the 
real mistress of the house, for he cowered and fled before 
her; and the power she never would have had alive, now 
she was dead was hers. She drove him from the country, 
and he took refuge in India with his sons, whom he had 
sent there before him. New ideas took possession of him; 
smd, with the natural instinct and thrift of a Scotsman, he 
made a large fortune, which he entailed on his sons and 
their heirs, upon the condition that they did not return to 
the Grange before a certain period,_which period had now 
expired. 

When Sir Thomas hadflinished his narrative, Mr. Luptou 
related the circumstances of the strange visit which bad 
oaaied him and his wife so maeh pmpl^ty Mveral years 
oaiKer; and then, and often aitdrw’ilMs, they discuss^ the 
question, which the reader will perhaps Hsive. atbd himself 
hefere this, whether it Was possible thai fdie latter event 


could have any conueoiio'u with the mysterious death of 
young Lady Maxwell, which had taken place a hundrej 
years before; and whether her presence at the Grange, 
during the awful week that preceded the funeral, had been 
a real spiritual appearance, or the mere phantom of Sir 
'Theobald’s reproving conscience and excited brain. 

Be it which it might, from that day to this no other ex¬ 
planation has ever presented itself of the appearance of the 
White Lady at Greenhill Hall, which appearance, I beg to 
assure my readers, is a perfectly authenticated fact that oc¬ 
curred in tho present century. 


NEW BOO’kS. 


With what feelings would that poor shoemaker, who, with 
an infirm frame, worked away at his craft in a garret some 
sixty years ago, have looked upon the edition of his poem— 
actually bis—that now lies before us ?* Is it possible that 
all this luxury of binding, with thick and bovcHcd boards, 
rich cream-tinted and ljot-pros,scd paper, with its gilt edges, 
—and, far more important, with all this artistic decoration, 
wliicli has been brought into use solely for the loving 
adornment of liis chief poem,—is it possible, lie would ask, 
scarcely trusting the evidence of his own senses, this is in 
honour of my work? Yet so it is; and while no one pro- 
fesscs to believe tho Farmer's lioy a poe,in of a high 
order, or as marked by the exhibition of that almost divine 
insight into the grand .and beautiful mysteries of nature 
which is the poet’s gift, it is still a work tho world will not 
willingly let die; and wo think the world quite right in so 
feeling. It is truthful, and it deals with that subject which 
ever lies near to tho heart, as well ns to the uecessitics and 
interest of man,—country life and the culture of the soil. 

No less than thirty exquisite engravings are found in 
these pages, from designs hy Birkot Foster, who is fast 
taking rank as tho most poetical of English lamlseape Illus¬ 
trators; Harrison Weir, who has the animal subjects under 
his charge, and does them thorough justice; aiidG. E. Hicks, 
who contributes tho figure-pieces,—some of them olinriuing 
and graceful, others not quite so successful. 

Ill looking over such a book as this, while engaged per¬ 
haps in uncongenial places and imrsuits, ono feels the long¬ 
ing for natural sights and sounds grow strongly over u.s. 
Mr. Dendy’s workf will suggest pleas.aritly to us tho ques¬ 
tion, iVliy not pack up our baggage and decamp in quest of 
some of those “ beautiful islets of Britaine” of which tho 
author speaks ? This is the kind of medicine we like to be 
told of by such men. Mr. Dendy, who adds the artist’s eye 
to the author’s pen, takes us in his work through the Isles 
of Wight, Scilly, Lundy, Oaldy, Kamsay, &u.; Bardsey, Holy 
Isle, Coquet, Auglosoy, Man, Ailsa, Bass, Arran, and Bute. 
How many of our readers knew that the one great isle— 
world-famous—Was .so rich in lessor isles, lying like satel¬ 
lites about it? Some of them arO certainly less known to 
our countrymen than places in foreign parts, scarcely, if at 
all, more interesting. As the author observes, 

“ Tho islets may not challenge the loftier niagniiloqnce of 
Contillontal scenery, but the green and golden loafhge of'thek 
woods, and their rich variety of rook, aro as perfect of their 
kind as tho oinnamon-groves of Oeylon or the jiealm of the 
Himalayas. In one element of tho Vieautiful England is almost 
pre-eminent; the pure rich green of its blossomed meadows, and 
Its leaf-loaded foreets, and tho changoful tints that cloud and 
sunbeam fling over the island atmosphere, may well compensate 
Ibr the silvery gleam that floats over Switzerland, oasthe flood of 
rosy light that, while it illuminates, is burning the flower and 
the leaf in Spain and Italy.” 

What could be more delightful than, with tho aid of such 
a guide, to determine to see with our own eyes, and know 

• Tits Farmer's Boy. By Kobbxt Bioourtzu). London;. Sampson 
Low, Son, and Co. 1667. 

\7Tu Beaytifullslets o/Britaine. By Wastss CooSns DXxnV, UtO 
President of the Hedlesl Sectsty ^London, did. London : LNwnsn, 
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all about, these beautiful islets of Britaine, and the peculiarly 
interesting science they illustrate—geology ? 

And if, as we travel, we would have that other enjoyment, 
which to the poet Qray was the summit of earthly happiness 
—to lie on a sofa and road novels—and which, at all events, 
to the tired wanderer's life, forms a very capital episode now 
and then,—what can bo more considerate than the policy of 
our ninetoenth-contury publishers, who not only succeed in 
giving us, amid much trash, many capital fictions, but give 
them almost on our own terras. Miss Pardon’s Popular 
Tdlei Abroad and at Home* and Miss Sedgwick’s Married 
&nd Single,f represent fairly enough the flood of popular 
literature that must b» now pouring into every nook and 
corner of the laud, and leaving rich material of thought, 
knowledge, and aspiration behind. Wo have road Miss 
Pardoe’s talcs through, and with interest; one of them— 
“The Father and Son," for instance—contains powerful dra¬ 
matic elements, which the authoress has known how to use. 

Miss Sedgwick’s book suggests many serious and hopeful 
speeulations. It belongs to that class of books which Miss 
Bremer, Miss Martineau (in Deerbrooh), and the author of 
the Mead of the Family, Lord ErlUtoun, &c., have made so 
popular; books in which there are no inelo-drainatio mys¬ 
teries, and little physical excitement, but which trust to 
faithful portraiture of the hearts and minds of men and 
women as their chief attraction, and which, above all, make. 
Home their great theme. It is not too much to say, that 
family-life, in the more civilised parts of the world, must 
have boon raised bodily, ns it were, at once some Stages 
higher in moral and spiritual experience by the admirable 
lessons of those books. In them duty is the first law; and 
the yielding to erring or selfish impulse, the first step in the 
downward path. In them marriage assumes its true posi¬ 
tion as a holy ordinance, for the holiest of purjiosos; and is 
not treated as a lottery, where every one hopes to bo lucky 
enough to catch a prize, and need then care naught for the 
blanks, or those who are to receive them. In those boohs 
the beauty of family-life comes like a revelation before the 
eyes of the many who, alas, have never tasted and never 
conceived what home may bo .when guided by duty, filled 
with love, earned by self-sacrifico, and graced by the thousand 
nameless social habits and courtesies which our civilisation— 
poor enough in many respects—has taught. Can wo over¬ 
rate the importance of tho diffusion of such books by count¬ 
less thousands yearly? can wo bo too grateful to tho authors 
who have with such materials—of old thought to be good only 
for sermons, bad for novels and romances—^beaten the writers 
of the excitement school upon their own ground, by posi¬ 
tively making their books more interesting ? Married and 
Single is a book of this class ; one that after a few pages aro 
read, whieh are not particularly interesting, becomes en¬ 
grossing, irresistible in its interest, not to bo laid down till 
at least we know what will bo tho result of that long problem 
which Grace Herbert has_ had to solve—^whether her better 
or her worse qualities would finally fix her destiny. 

While the spirit that should rule over our domestic rela¬ 
tions is thus nurtured, it is worthy of note how all tho 
appliances aro becoming more and more familiar to us. 
Foremost among those is Art; wo do not hero refer tg it in 
its higher manifestations, but in its loving condescension to 
the wishes and wants and necessities of daily life. We 
have been lately reading Mr. Eedgrave’s Peport on tlte 
Pretent State of Pesign at applied to Manufactures,% and 
have been struck with the evidences it affords, directly or 
indirectly, pf the progress we aro making in this direction. 
The thoroughness, to put in one word all we would say of 
this Report, is not merely an evidence of the profound 
•knowledge of or love for the subject evinced by Mr. Eed- 

* Abroad and at Boms; Ttdos here and Ibere, By UIss PasDOS. Xen- 
don: launbert and Go. 1867. 

t Married and Single. By Miss Ssnawtox. The Anthoi's Edition. 
London; Knight and Bon. 

t Aril Unlvereal BjehXbiSm 1 Bepart on the Pretent Stale o/Deetgn at 
niplied to Maraifaebirt. By Mr. KsDOSAvs, R,A. London: Eyre and 
S;^tttsvoode. 1»7. 1 


grave, or of the importance attached to it by the government 
which commissioned him to visit and study the late Paris 
Universal Exhibition, but of the persistent, however gra¬ 
dual, growth of tastes and habits in the people of Franco and 
England, which must, under intelligent guidance and effi¬ 
cient organisation—such, for instance, as the Schools of 
Design afford—lead sooner or later to a state of things when 
even tho poor workman in his humble cottage shall have his 
eyes refreshed and instructed wUorovor they turn by grace¬ 
ful forms, harmonious colours, suggestions of fair scones, 
noble men who have lived and struggled and homo, glorious 
■ actions which have illumined the path of history. These 
aro tho things that, habitually around us, must tend to 
mould our own, and still more our children’s, characters, and 
that help to equalise, as regards some of tho most precious 
of God’s gifts, tho otherwise unequal condition of men. 

In. this Report Mr. Redgrave, taking Franco mainly as 
the fittest country to illustrate his theme, shows how na¬ 
tional tastes arise out of national habits, the advantages 
Franco gives to her people, by making its chief public 
buildings and its art-collections so universally accessible, 
and how and why national tastes arc most likely to go 
astray. Ho also deals with tho very first principles of the 
matter, in discussing tho sources of style as developed in 
Greece and Romo, in mediajval art, and in tho Renaissance ; 
suggests what arc tho elements of style, and shows tho in¬ 
fluence upon it of scientific discoveries. The remarks on 
an ideal or realistic rendering of nature—on tho difference 
between pictorial and ornamental art—tho relations of use, 
utility, structure, material, to artistic adornment, are among 
tho most interesting and valuable paits of the jmblieation. 

Tho aids to art-instruction in France and in England lead 
to a noticeable comparison, not very flattering to our self- 
love, and will, wo trust, quicken the many influences at 
work to remove this scandal from us. These, and a gi’eat 
number of kindred topics, are illustrated by examples drawn 
from the manufactures of both countries. Wo cannot per¬ 
haps bettor illustrate Mr. Redgrave’s general tone and par¬ 
ticular treatment of this interesting subject than by a pas¬ 
sage from his paper on “ Carpets :’’ 

“It has boon held, by those who have best considered the 
subjoot, that a flat treatment should be observed for that which 
covers the ground wo tread on ; and that the imitation of mould¬ 
ings in relief, or ovon tho pictorial imitation of flowers, is im¬ 
proper in decorating such fabnos; while tho ropresontation of 
landscapes, sky, and water must bo monstrous and out of place. 
Violent contrasts of form and colour have also boon objected to 
08 attracting tho oyo to tho carpet, which should bo entirely 
subordinate to tho other furniture of the apartment. Tlioro- 
fore colour in rich low-toned massos, enlivened by abstract 
ornamental forms, or natural forms distributed equally over 
tho surface, and subdued as to contrast, would appear to bo 
tho true l%w for tho designer. 

This is entirely in acoordanoo with tho decorative principles 
observed in those boautiftil fabrios from India, which in the pre¬ 
sent, as well as in tho former Exhibition, wore tho object of 
such universal admiration for tho richness and propriety they 
displayed. But in Franco, it is quite oridont that any principles 
aro wholly disregarded, and that, in spito ofdifficultios of manu¬ 
facture, and of inappiwriatenoss when manufactured—regard¬ 
less of tho intrusive and showy character which is sure to result 
from the neglect of the law of subordination,—there is, on the 
contrary, in idne-tenths of the works exhibited, on effort to 
force the carpet into more than usual prominence, and to attract 
tho eye to it by every possible stron^h of colour, boldness of 
relief, force of contrast, and extravagance in scale. In one 
work, a carpet woven in breadth, roses and poppies were mea¬ 
sured two feet across the flower, which will serve to give some 
idou of tho bold pretentiousness of such designs. 

It must not M inferred that, when tho imitative treatment 
of flowers is objected to, tho objection is intended in any degree 
to extend to tho use of the forms and colours of flowers in tbe 
decoration of these or other fabrios, but simply to the piotorial 
rendering instead of the ornamental treatment which is re¬ 
quired. In a late discussion on this subject at the Society of 
Alts, ^ eloquent speaker advocated tho natural and ' complete 
Imitation of flowers^’ and, in objecting to their conventional 
treatment as ornament, said, 'He knew a most respectable and 
long-established firm engaged in carpet manufacture on an ex¬ 
tensive scale, whioh oonduoted its buiraess on the opposite prin- 
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djple. He referred to the firm whose head partners—the months 
of April and May—supplied a large part of the world with green 
oarpets, in which floral design was largely introduood, and ho 
Relieved generally to the satiSaotion of the publio.’ 

" It might, however, be urged in reply, that the meadow- 
caipot of April and May would be but a dark and tangled maze 
for any but ihe rough foot of the labourer to tread did not art 
step in to render it truly a greensward carpet, to mow down its 
redundanoy into the true velvet-pile of our shaven lawns, from 
out of which the buttercups and the daisies, os they spring up 
• to spangle it with fair and goodly ornament, are os much dia- 
playtd as the most rigid conventionalist would require ; for the 
ornamental law goes no ferther than to desire that.the mode of 
representing the flower should be that which mves its truest 
form, its fairest colours unblotted by shade, and its most cha¬ 
racteristic appearanco,—that, indeed, which it ever turns to the 
warm sun and the spectator's eye ns ho looks down upon it. A 
treatment thomoro to bo observed, that it permits of the easiest 
reproduction by the weaver’s buttle or the printer’s block, while 
at the some timo it also agrees with nature’s great laws of growth 
and development.” 

We shall only add to this batch of new books a word or 
two on the new Handbook for the Oratorios,* which is indeed 
a miracle Of cheapness, 'rherc is in No. I. the Messiah com¬ 
plete, arranged from Mozart’s score by John Bishop of Chel¬ 
tenham, beautifully printed in large octavo, containing two 
hundred pages, for two shillings. No. II. gives us Haydn’s 
Oreation, in the same stylo and price, and under tho same i 
direetion. 


THE FIRST AETICEK OF A POPULAR AU’PHOR. 

Br DR. DORAN. 


In tho middle of tho month of.Tuly 1757, and consequently 
just a hundred years ago, old Morgan, the oldest actor then 
alive in England, walked slowly into the Dunciad’s Head, 
a dull-looking house in Paternoster Row. It was the resi¬ 
dence of Griffins tho publisher; and that celebrated per¬ 
sonage might be then seen in the parlour behind tho shop, 
seated without his wig, while his wife wiped his head with 
a cotton handkerchief. In a closet beyond tho p.irlour was 
visible a young man dt a desk, busily engaged in writing. 
Ho was ill-drcssed, awkwardly made, and coarse of feature, 
lie had even a heavy stupid look, as ho sat intent on his 
labour. It was only his side-face that could bo seen; but 
as" ho now and then had occasion to turn full round to Mr. 
Griffiths in the parlour, or as ho did so, from time to time, 
when some remark attracted his attention, there w.as an ex¬ 
pression o:i his features and a light in his eye which seemed 
to give promise of no common man. Still, his slovenly, 
wearied, and plodding appearance was .decidedly against 
him. As Morgan entered the parlour, the literary drudge,— 
for that was evidently his office,—blushed slightly; for Mrs. 
Griffiths, ceasing to polish tho skull of her husband, looked 
sharply round, and wifh a voice shai'por than her look, bade 
him “ get on with the article in h*and, and let her have it for 
approval and correction when finished.” The young man 
did not answer, although ho was evidently irritated. Around 
his mouth there was an expression ns if ho had swallowed 
vinegar. Ho sat for a moment biting tho end of his pen as 
vigorously as the great Coligny, when in deep wrath or re¬ 
flection, used to champ his toothpick. He smiled at lost 
with mournful resignation; and then passing tho not-very- 
olean sleeve of his poor coat over a rather begrimed face, he 
addressed himself to his toil, with a remark which sounded 
as if it had reference to tho intense heat. 

“ Why don’t you take off your coat,” said Griffiths, “ as 
I do?” BuW;his suggestion only made the scribe button 
that vestment more closely round his throat. The vulgar 
wife of the bibliopole laughed vulgarly, and made an allusion 
to the person’s linen, or the lack of it. The writer did not 
look up; but the very tips of his ears were scarlet, and he 
could be heard, lowly but distinctly, as though he were 
reading to himself rather than addltesslng others, uttering 
these words: “Ego oultu non proinde speciosug, ut facile 
* London: Robert Cocks and Co, 


appararet me, hfic notfi litteratum esse, quos odisse divites 
Solent.” 

“ My stars 1” said Mrs. Griffiths; “ is that a part of your 
review of Mr. Mallet’s Northern Antiquities V' 

“ No, madam,” answered tho young man, with a slight 
Irish accent; “ it is<a passage in Potronius Arbiter, a gen¬ 
tleman who was consul in Bithynia, and who also was an 
officer in the house of Nero, where he lived luxuriously, and 
died laughing.” And tho speaker sighed, as if ho envied 
the destiny of the finest gentleman and tho greatest scamp 
of those gay yet dangerous times. 

' “ I dare say ho was a lazy follow,” said Griffiths, at tho 

j same time signing to the young writer to go on with his vo- 
I cation. “And now, Mr. Morgan,” added he, turning to tho 
I old actor, “ what nows with you ?” 

[ “ Well enough with me," said tho hearty old man, whoso 

memory went back to tho days of Mrs. Aphra Behn, " but 
ill with Garrick, ill with Bany, ill with that exquisite hussey 
Bellamy, and worst of all with Mrs. Woffington.” 

“I hate both tho women,” exclaimed Mrs. Griffiths, 
sinking into a low chair tho while, and putting on an ex¬ 
pression of very pretty horror. " But what ails them all?” 

The 3 'Oung writer in the inner room looked round, for ho 
was possessed with a taste for theatricals, and had at that 
moment in his pocket tho dr.aft of a tragedy, with fragments 
of scenes, the whole wrapped up in several sheets of Dublin 
ballads, of which ho was also the author, and which, could 
they bo recovered now, would probably prove to bo as well 
worth reading as half tho palimpsests found or forged by 
tho clover Simonides. 

“ Why you see,” said Morgan, “ David is annoyed bc- 
eausc ho turned away Mr. Homo’s Douglas. Barry is an¬ 
noyed because all tho tavern-critics continue to laugh at 
him for dressing young Norval in a suit of white satin. 
Mrs. Bellamy is in distress booauso she could only play 
Almeria once throughout the whole of last season. And 
finally, poor Peg is ill for a score of reasons, some of which 
make Bellamy glad: she is ill because she produced so 
small an effect in Lady Randolph; because she produced 
oven less in Lothario (at which two circumstances her rival 
dances with delight) ; and is dying at tho thought that tho 
shriek with which she finished Rosalind last May, when 
seized with her fit, is tho last sound which the public will 
over hear from her on the stage.” 

“ All these susceptible ladies and gentlemen,” remarked 
tho bookseller, “ may recover their healths and their tempers 
before next season begins. And that reminds me,” he re¬ 
joined, looking into tho inner room. “ Pray, sir, whore is 
your promised article on the Scotch parson’s play ?” 

“ Sir,” said tho pale writer, rising, and advancing to 
tho door, “it is nearly finished. But it is not so easy 
to review a play as it is to road, digest, and judge a few 
quarto volumes of travels or biography. To enjoy and to 
judge poetry demands a mind akin to the poet’s. Genius 
lights its flambeau at the skies; and mere men of earth 
must not be over-hasty in pronouncing upon the purity of 
the fire.” 

“0, stuff! exclaimed Mrs. Griffiths, turning her fat back 
on the last speaker, and showing above her low dress, worn 
in summer-weather, a scries of cupping-marks, that seemed 
to designate a patient with a tendency to tho head of more 
blood tlian judgment. “ You might as well say that it is 
more difficult to make a cribbage-peg than a walking-stick.” 

“ Not so, madam,” civilly rejoined tho young man, stand¬ 
ing in the doorway ; “ and yet you Would find it more diffi¬ 
cult to make a watch than a warming-pan.” 

“ I never found it difficult to do any thing,” said tho 
lady, whose conceit was notorious, 

“ Except to write poetry, Polly,” observed her husband. 

“ And why should I not write verses, if I tried ?” asked 
the lady, rather more shrilly than usual. Her husband 
shook his head, smiled, and was silent. “ I ask,” she said, 

“ why a woman, why J, should not write verses as well as 
any other rhymer?” , 
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Her flashing eye rested on the shabby young man in the 
doorway. And he, fancying himself peremptorily addressed, 
looked slightly embarrassed for an instant, and thou re¬ 
plied: 

“ Indeed, madam, I believe only for this reason. Poetesses 
are generally indifferent housewives. • Hhymo does not, in 
their case, always accord with reason.” Having said 
which, he slowly returned to his work; while the lady 
looked at him with a puzzled expression, as if she could not 
very well make out whether he had intended to be caustic 
or complimentary. 

“ You doubtless fancy yourself," she said tartly, ” as 
famous as the authors we have hired you to review.” 

He looked round, with a flush on his face made up of 
hope and conviction of present power to be worked to fur¬ 
ther ends. “ Who knows ?" ho asked, not of them, but of 
himself. “Who knows?” he repeated; and old Morgan, 
looking in, and gazing at that strange face with interest, 
saw the tears in his eyes. “ Who knows ?” he asked for a 
third time. “ There is something there ” ho added, placing 
his podgy Anger on his pallid brow. “Patience. God does 
not lot the tide run up to high-water in an instant. I cab 
wait.” And he resumed his task, with this final remark, 
murmured low to himself, “I can wait. The spring will yet 
bloom for mo. 1 know that he who cuts the balsam in the 
winter gets no juice. I can wait; I can wait.” 

Morgan resumed his seat; and talking in a subdued 
voice to Griffiths, said: “ That J'oung fellow puzzles mo. I 
could almost swear that he was an actor in Tinselrougo and 
Whytight’s itinerant company, with whom I was starring 
last year. Did you pick him up at Dunstable V” 

“The .gentleman is a physician,” said Griffiths, with 
mock dignity; “ a physician in reduced circumstances; 
that is, ho was so when I found him. He is now a literary 
man, and has just flnished his first article. Poor devil 1 he 
fancies he may purchase fame by his pen; but who will 
know any thing of him a hundred years to come, in 1857 ? 
He will no more bo known then than ho is now. And the 
droll creature is a physician too! Not many months since 
ho was practising in Southwark. That patch which you 
SCO on his elbow was then a hole in his sleeve, which ho 
dexterously hid from his patients by covering, it with his 
hat. Things have improved with him since ho has been in 
my service; for, as you see, his coat is mended. Where 
did I pick him up? O, at Dr. Milner’s, at-Peckham. I 
have a nephew .at school there, where my reviewer was 
usher. He dined at table with us. Just fancy, an usher 1 
But Milner deolares his father was a gentleman ; and that 
we should not demean ourselves by allowing him to eat 
with us. And I am not sorry for it, seeing that it was a 
remark of his which first induced me to-believe that I 
should find in him a capital reviewer, at a very small cost.” 

“ What was the remark ?" asked the old player. 

“ Why, I and Milner had been talking of our mutual re¬ 
gard, when-the usher said, ‘Modern attachments are often 
maintained by the same bond which united the first twin- 
brothers, Jacob and Esau, of whom the one loved tlie other 
because he did eat of his venison.’ Pretty, wasn’t it." 

“ Sharp, oertainly,” answered the actor; “ but 1 should 
not have thought that you "would altogether have admired 
it.” Ho looked towards the room where sat the poor hire¬ 
ling, and saw very well that though he was not listening, 
he could hear perfectly all that was passing. There was a 
smile on his face that ynade it look beaming with intellect. 
Morgan was benevolently determined to sustain that smile; 
and ho did so by asking the publisher if the usher had made 
^ any other remark that was ‘ pretty' ?” 

“0, ay,” replied GriflSths. ‘‘His master and I were 
discussing the difference between ancient banquets with 
their guqsts, and modern feasts and those who are invited to 
them. Well, what do you think that dog said ? ' Sir,' said 
he, ‘ it is the remark of Pliny, that the dinner-giverk of his 
day always served up poppy-seed at dessert. So do many 
of the hosts of our own time, and ^ong before dessert,—to 

__ • 


say nothing of the quantity taken to table by the diners- 
out.’ Now, sir,” added Griffiths, “that observation was 
made in the spirit of a reviewer not unworthy to be of the 
brotherhood of the Whig-MonMy. All that is wanted hjl 
him wo supply. I make suggestions, and Mrs. - Griffiths 
corrects his articles. She will aild some beauties to his 
first article on Mallet." 

“Docs he like that?” whispered Morgan. 

“ 0, bless you,” exolaimod the publisher, “ if the follow 
wore to grow obstinate against it, Polly would keep him to 
cold meat and potatoes four times o-week, and not much of 
either. If that wore to fail, he may pack off to beggary 
again.” 

Morgan looked towards the worker, from whoso face a 
smile wa.s just fading. “ Mr. What’s-your-name,” said ho, 
with an impudent familiarity oharaotoristio of the times, 
“ allow mo to congratulate you upon the auspices under 
which you have commenced your liter.ary life. Yon are in 
this much like Midas, gifted, no doubt, in being able to turn 
all you touch into gold.” 

" I believe,” said the poor scribe, “ that I am much more 
like that royal personage in this respeet, that touch what I 
may, I starve.” 

“ Starve !” said'Mrs. Griffiths, who piqued herself on her 
liberality; “ starve, with above a i)ound a-week, bed and 
board!” 

“ Starve I” echoed her husband. “ Sir, you lack truth, 
and want a contented mind. Sir, I fear yon did not hear 
the last discourse of the Eev. Eli Synnaini.st, at St. Bcnct 
Fink. Sir, ho told us that content is such a duty, that 
were a man to be cast into the bottondcss pit, his first word 
on coming to himself should be, ‘I am satisfied.’ ” 

“ Mr, Griffiths,” said that gentleman’s retainer, respect¬ 
fully hut firmly, “ the Rev. Eli Synnamist is no guide for 
mo to follow. You call him a shining li|ffit. Yes; ho is 
like ono of our roadside lights, which makflra little shining 
on c.'irth, but leaves heaven all the darker. I am sorry to 
say it, but Mr. Synnamist is a hypocrite.” 

“ A hypocrite 1” shouted Griffiths, atul screamed his wife; 
“ ho is white as driven snow.” 

“ My dear madam,” said the undaunted reviewer to the 
Lady, who snorted off the compliment as if there was some¬ 
thing nasty in it, “ho reminds me of those shec]' at the altars 
of the ancients, which wore whitened with chalk, in order to 
imitate the purity of the beloved lambs of the gods, which 
wore only to bo found on the banks of the Clitumims, Do 
you know, sir,” be asked, turning to Griffiths, “that Mr. 
Bynnamist edits a review which professes to be independent 
by purchasing ovkry book it notices, and which condemns 
every work which is not supplied to it gratis f” 

Griffiths was a knave; but his dirty ideas never reached 
to'this heroic height of soaring rascalify. He fairly screamed 
with indignation ; and his.wife heightened the din by a few 
notes peculiar to herself. Morgan added to the tumult; and 
it was at its very height, when a lady appeared at the door, 
whose coming appeased the uproar in an instant, 

Bhc was ono of these bright creatures who con scarcely 
he descriBed, and who defy criticism, except, of course, from 
a sister. If it he true that Lycurgus set up a graceful statue 
representing Laughter, and that ho bade his Spartans wor¬ 
ship the now goddess, this was the deity herself. Eye, lip, 
cheek, nay, as the poet says, her foot smiled. Praxiteles 
might have thought himself happy to have had her for a 
model. Had she been by when Paris had to give away the 
apple. It would not have fallen into the bosom of Helen. 
Semoie was only a dairymaid in comparison -wth her; and, 
thon, she wore a saucy look,—inexpressible, seductive, sub¬ 
duing, inimitable,—such as the son of Semele might have 
worn before he took to ferment his grapes and drink deeply 
of the liquor. The voice sounded sweet, silvery, and sauey 
too, as she said; 

“Good folks, when your breath comes back, bo kind 
enough to inform me if you have in thq house a gentleman 
of the name of Mr. Oliver Goldsmith ?” Before reply was 
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given, she hod shaken hands with Morgan,' tapped Mrs. 
Griffiths on the ehook, and after kissing her husband, clap¬ 
ped his wig on him wrong side before, and broke into me¬ 
lodious peals of laughter, in which every one present would 
have joined, had they not of one accord kept silent to listen 
to the silvery intonations of her own mirth. 

“ My dear Mi'S. Bellamy,” said Oriffiths, “ I am glad to 
find you well enough to be out. As to Mr. Oliver Goldsmith, 
there ho stands; but may I be bold enough to ask what you 
want with my servant?" 

“ Don’t be impertinent, Griffiths, nor use false tenns. 
Mrs. Griffiths, you Should teach your husband better man¬ 
ners. You can't? Don’t I know it, my dear? Mr. Qold- 
smith, I have road the specimens you have sent mo of your 
intended tragedy, and they will not do. Now don’t look 
downhearted- I commend to you the maxim of our German 
trumpeter in the orchestra.—’ 'I’ime brings roses.’ ” 

“ Alas, iiindain,” said Goldsmith timidly, " oven if it bu 
so, shall I over reach them without pricking my fingers with 
the. thorns?” 

“Of course not! Why should you? Who does? As 
long as wo can pluck the rose.s, never mind a scratch or two. 
Every body has a thorn. Even wealthy Oriffitbs hero feels 
the smart of it. Who i.s Griffiths’ thorn, eh, Mrs. Griffiths?” 

“ Miuiam,” said that lady, who hated Mrs. Bellamy, “ I 
hope she i.s not.” 

“1 hope so, too, ray dear,” answered the actress; “and 
1 did not say .she was. I only asked a question. And, then, 
we have all got our ]ileasant little faults, whioh we must 
strive to amend—.some d.ay.” (This was said with a saucy 
look.) “Have wo any thing else that is objectionable, Mr. 
Gold.smith?” 

“ Well, madam,’’ said Oliver, “ I dare say wo all have,— 
our vices, which we .surrender, as I.ais tho courtesan did 
her mirror, wluuuslie grew old, and found no more pleasure 
in employing it.^ur hopes, I trust, -wo may always retain. 
Do you bid mo keep mine ?” 

“ Bid you ! Young man, thcr<! is stulf in you that shall 
make people talk of j'ou centurie.s to come.” 

“ And love me V” 

“ And love you. Some of us will bo despised, and some 
forgotftm, when you, sir, will bo honoured; but you must 
not write tragedies. You have tho most charming style 
possible, but no more suited to tragedy than my muslin 
slip to—to — to Titus Aiidronicus. What have you done 
besides making these attempts on stills?” 

“ I have only written a trifle,” said the author modestly. 
“It’s my first article,—a review of Mr. Mallet’s Northern 
Antiquitiea." 

Mrs. Bellamy made a coniic.ally wry face, shook her head, 
and then remarked, “ I dare say it is as bad as your tragedy,” 

“ Probably,” replied-the perplexed author. 

“And perhaps not,”good-naturedly extdaimed the actress. 
“ Will you come and tako a di.sK of tea with a queen, and 
read this article to her majesty ?” 

“ Queen 1” cried tho two Griffithses. “What queen? Wo 
have no qnoen since tho demise of her most gracious majesty 
Queen Oaroliue. He tako tea witli a queen ?’’ 

" Ah, dear stupid old folks, Mr. Goldsmith has more wit 
than hoth of you; and old Morgan here, I see, knows of a 
queen in England not yet defunct. Now, s^r,” sho added, 
“put your manuscript in your pocket, and come along.” 
She glanced rapidly at his coat, slightly curled her charming 
and ineffably impertinent nose; and then, with a” pshaw,” 
and a stamp gf her little foot,'as if annoyed with herself, 
sho exclaimed, “ My chariot waits; let us go. 

Sho swept through the shop like a graceful vision ; and 
as Goldsmith, his hour for labour having expired, prepared 
to follow her, Griffiths put his hand on his sleeve, and asked 
with groat simplicity, “ Mr. Goldsmith, who is the queen 
you are going to take tea with, arid to ripd to her your first 
article?*’ 

“ Queen Boxalana,” said Goldsmith, with k smile. 

*‘ 0,” exclaimed the publisher and his wife, “ the cha¬ 


racter she plays in Alexander the Great I It is only her» 
self.” 

“ Only herself!” returned Goldsmith, “Rho, herself, is 
worth to mo a throne-room full of queens, Rho has encou¬ 
raged me with a hope of fame and the love of a generation 
to como. The promise is an inducement to labour, and I 
will endure much for tho gi-eat recompeuse.” 

“ Ah, sir, I see, irom the company you keep, yon will bo 
a miserable writer of comedies, or some such trash. Sir, 
you will dio ifi the Mint, and be forgotten a fortnight after- 
ward.s.’’ 

“ I have faith in her promise, and in my own persevei-- 
anoo to make reality of it. This is 1757, and I have written 
nothing but an article for a review. Perhaps, In 1857, sove¬ 
reigns may have my collected works in their libraries, and 
I may bo affectionately known beyond the ocean. Perhaps—’’ 

"Now, Mr. Goldsmith,” called tho sweet voice from the 
coach at the door. 

“ You are stark staring mild,” said Griffiths; but remem¬ 
ber, sir, I expect 3 'ou hero early to-night, and at work by 
nino to-morrow. There is the article on Douglas to be con¬ 
cluded, and a second i.s to follow on Mr. Jonas Ilanway’s 
book; and I fear that this rantipolo company will unfit you 
for steady labour.” 

“ Cease to fear it, sir. “What I have undertaken to per¬ 
form shall bo accomplished;” and he harried off to the im¬ 
patient sovereign lady in the glittering vehicle at tho door. 
She. kissed the tips of her rosy fingers to tho trio who had 
followed Goldsmith to tho threshold; and many a queen 
would havo given her ears—or, at least, her earrings—to 
have looked half so imperiously and saucily handsome. 

“ Humph,” said Griffiths, as the carriage drove off with 
its well-eoiltrasted freiglit, “ Beautj' and the Beast.” 

“Beauty!” eriod his lady; “why she’s crooked! They 
look like what they are—art impudent Imssoy and a mastiff 
puppy. What do you say, Mr. Morgan ?” 

“Well, I was going to say. Hobo and Hercules;.but I 
would rather call them lutellcetiial and Material Beauty.” 

" Good gracious,” cried Mrs. Griffiths, “ what nonsense 1 
Mrs. Bellamy, I tell jmn, is crooked ; and Goldsiuitli is ninny 
enough to think people ■will talk of him in 1867. I really 
shall die of laughing. Dr. Hawkswortli may be the darling 
of age# to como; but a half-starved drudge like Oliver Gold¬ 
smith—Pshaw!” 


POLYGLOT BEADINGS IN PKOVEEBS. 


At Boue do as Bomb dobs. “Wherever you oie, do as 
you sou done” (Rpauish ),—Fordonde fueres, hax coniovieres. 
—A very terse Gorman proverb, Liindlieh, settlich, which can 
only ho paraphrased in English, means that 'vj^hat is cus¬ 
tomary in any country is proper there; or, as,we might say, 
“After the land’s manner is mannerly.” The Livonians sajq 
“In tho land of tho naked, people arc ashamed of clothes.” 
“ So many countries, so many customs” (French ),—Tant de 
gens, tant de guisee. In a Palais-Eoyal farce, a captain’s 
wife is deploring her husband, who has been oaten by the 
CaffroB, Her servant consoles her with Mats, madamc, gw 
voulez-vousf Chague 2 ^eu))le a ses usages, -“Well, well, 
niadam, after all, you know every people has Us own man- 
norg and customs.” 

Smooth Watbbs bun debp, or “ Still waters arc deep” 
{Dutch),—SHlJe waters hehhen dkpe gronden.—Ae still wa¬ 
ters ai'O not running waters, the title of a favourite play at 
the Olympic, Ntffl IVatm ran is a little absurd. “Thero 
is no worse water than that which sleeps” (French),—// n’y 
apire mu que I’eau qui dort; i. e. there is none more danger¬ 
ous. Those proverbs havo descended to us from the ancient*. 
Wo read in Quintus Curtius (lib. vii.) that it was a saying 
among tho Baotrians, “ The deepest rivers flow with the 
least sound ,"—AUitsimaflumina mlnimo eono UAmiur. 

W. K. Kbixy. 
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family COIN-OABINET. 

SlEaE-PlBOES. 




So great is the increase of .ir \ 

popular taste for matters of j 

antiquitY*ipce the formation j y 

of our various archt6olopcal’,it^®C T®Cp / 

institutes a»d assooistions, ^ ^ S 

both local and metropolitan, 

that few houses are without "' '* w 

some colloction or other con- /jr r~ 

neoted with antiquarian pur- 4 

suits. My appearance among 

my friends, even for a short jll'il™ 

morning-visit, is generally 8 

the signal for.Jthe production y- 

of the box of old coins,—the 

hobby of soiqe member of the 

family,—andin my character 

of numismatist, to which I , - 

have hut slight title, I am I 

called upon to name and j ' Id 1^ fnH 
" tell all about” certmn no- ^ 

quisitions added to tho store -*. jlljjj' 

since my last visit. ElS 

On a recent occasion, a JiLT. — ' 

silver-piece, of rude work- 
manship, was shown to mo / 

by an enthusiastic young 

tyro, who hoped that its rudeness, and apparently unintel¬ 
ligible inscription, might ptove to bo indications of high 
antiquity and great rarity. He fancied that it might be¬ 
long oven to a period near thatW those first specimens of 
coined money which I had receftly described to him. 

Tho form of the piece was that of an irregular circle, and 
a lino of raised pearling, intended to extend all round tho 
coin, was only successfully placed on the face of tho metal 
On one side. On the reverse were the letters O’B'S' C'A'R-L’ 
and tho numerals 1'6'4'5, with a small star above and below 
the inscription. On the obverse, tho principal device was 
a rudely executed crown, under which werp tho letters 
. •. 0: B. •. placed between three dots, apd separated by two; 
while beneath were the Roman numerals XII. (See figs. 
1 , 2 ;) 

My young friend thought these cabalistic signs myste¬ 
rious enough, and was at first incredulous when I pointed 
, out that the 1645 on the obverse was evidently enough tho 
date, and wondered at his not perceiving it, young numis¬ 
matist as ho was. Its vast antiquity was thus very obvi¬ 
ously reduced to'‘tho comparatively short space of two hun¬ 
dred years. But, then, it was asked, how account for the 
rudeness of workjnanship ? That too was easily accounted 
for. It was a siege-piece; a specimen of that “ money of 
necessity," as it has been termed, which princes and their i 
deputies have occasionally struck in times of difficulty, dur¬ 
ing the vicissitudes of war, or when besieged for a length- i 
ened period in some beleaguered town. . 

The pieoe in question was one of those stmek by the 
unfortunate Charles I. during the civil war. Tho O'B'S on 
the reverse, to any one but slightly acquainted with the 
curiosities of the British coinage, is merely an abbreviation 
of the Latin word obiuia, that is, “besieged;” and the mys¬ 
terious C'ArR'L' resolves itself into a similar curtailment of 
. the name of the city of Carlisle, which was besieged by the 
republican forces, as the date records, in the year 1645. Be¬ 
neath the crown on the obverse, are the initials of the name 
* and title of the king; and the seemingly unintelligible nu¬ 
meral Xn. simply and plunly denotes the value of the 
piece, that is, twelve-pence, or one shilling. 

A great variety of pieces of a similar character were 
struck by this unfortunate prince or his adherents; many 
Of thenr much more rude than the present, as the proper 
means of even decent mintage were seldom available on 


! MRR< 

TVREKNeP la 
•ASSIEfiEANT T* 


such occasions. The money 
^ struck in the king’s name, 

about the same time, by the 
of the Council in Dub- 
Costle consisted ofrough 
‘ TdI T7 H pieces ofmetal, stamped with 

Ik H numerals denoting their 
rl “ff wo'Ei'fi those pf 8 dwt. 21 

^5) ^ r Cey grs. being the most common; 
JTr|b and they had no other device 

or legend. Others, however, 
struck after the king’s con- 

^ W® ® I’®*'® 

a roughly executed device of 
Wy the crown, and C‘B. 

The best known siege- 
> pieces of this reign are those 

of Newark. They are lozonge- 
® shaped, and, comparatively 

_; ir 1 “ . speaking, well-Snished, bear- 

•Vm&MWl ing the inscription OBS- 

fWRVAlSf NEWARK- 1645 on the re- 

■ MAR* DlE, 4 /^||ri|I||k verse; and for the obverse, 
j TVHEKNEI- same device as that on 

•ASSIEfiEANT 2- There are many iii- 

5“ VP N AM T 'MPii I foresting anecdotes connect- 
hk,',, with tho siege-pieccs 

adherents during the sieges 
of castles, and oven pri¬ 
vate mansions; but space will not allow ino to dilate 
upon them at present. It will be more profitable to 
describe briefly a few specimens of tho siego-money of other 
countries. 

At a time when a now interest has boon added to the 
groiit struggle which preceded tho foundktion of tho Butch 
republic by Prescott’s brilliant Life of Philip II., and Mr. 
Motley’s remarkable history of tho gallant struggle for in¬ 
dependence, headed by William tho Silent, specimens of 
some of the money of necessity, then issued in various 
phrts of that country, would bo very interesting. I have, 
however, only room for ono,—that of tho coinage issued by 
tho people of Campeu, under pressure from the Spanish 
troops that held the place against tho Dutch commander. 
Count Nunnenberg, Tho wealth of the inhabitants had been 
entirely exhausted in forced subsidies, when a further sup- 
ply was demanded, which the oppressed burghers furnished 
by coining their jewels and other articles of gold and silver. 
Tho rddo pieces then produced bear the date 1578, and tho 
name of tho place, CAMPEN, with a legend expressing 
the extremity to which they wore reduced, EXTREMVM 
SVBSIDIVM. (Sec fig. 3.) 

The next engraving, fig. 4, is a copy of one of the pieces 
of hastily-struck money issued during the famous siege of 
Vienna by the Turks. It bears on the obverse the portrait 
of tho Emperor Rprdinand, and on the reverse tho arms of 
Austria. The piece under description Is gold; hut others 
of silver, and also of lead, were issued at the same time. 
Some of the leaden ones bear the German inscription, TVlkK 
BELEGERT WIEN, in allusion to the siege of tho city by 
the 'Turks. 

Among pieces of obsessional, or siege, money issued by 
private individuals, that coined from tho private plate of 
Marshal Turenne is remarkable. One of these pieces will 
be found engraved above, fig. 5. It is stamped with the 
royal^eur-rfo-lis of Franco, and bears the legend, POVR • 30 • 
SOLS • BE • LA • VAISSELLE • DV • MAR • BE • 'TVRBNNE. 
ASSIEGBANT- Sf TENANT -1667 j in allusion to tho pa¬ 
triotic devotion of the renowned soldier, who coined bis own 
private plate to pay the ill-supplied troops, rather than 
abandon the siege of St. Tenant just as it was about to fall 
into his power. IHieBe pieces ore much sought after by 
F^bh coUeoton. 

H.N.H. 








SHAKSPEEE. 
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SHAK8PEBE. 

Kr JOHN OILBEHT. 

Does it not seem, if wo pause a moment to consider it 
freslily, a wondrous thing,—thii incessant reproduction of 
new editions of Shakspero that the papers tell us of,—this 
continual enlistment of mind after mind, eager to throw 
new light on all that is doubtful in his meaning, or to make 
us feel more vividly the genius which we already so deeply 
venonde in his works ? 

AVithiu the last few years we.have had (to enumerate 
expensive publications only) Mr. Payne Collier’s handsome 
and scholarly edition, the one illustrated by Mr. Kenny 
Meadows, Mr. C. Knight’s Pictorial, branching out into wo 
know not how many other forms, Mr. Singer’s, and lastly, 
Mr. Halliwell has one now in course of issue at an almost 
fabulous price, and of which only some one hundred and 
fifty copies, we think, are printed. Of all these, wo hold 
Mr, Knight’s as beyond comparison tho beat, 'I'o labour 
siifTicient to exhaust tho learning of the subject he adds the 
[loetical feeling and insight that can alone guide Shalcspe- 
rian comnientators through the difficulties and responsibili¬ 
ties of the task. Even Mr. Knight’s complete edition of 
tho poet might, we think, he improved hy a freer uso of tho 
corrections of tho folio discovered a few years since hy Mrr 
Collier, and which is now so widely known. In the text 
itself, or in notes, on immense number of those corrections 
appear to us to he wovth_w of embodiment. , . 

Messrs. Iloutlcdge’s new edition has tlio advantage of 
coming into the field after all these numorobs, and for tho 
mo.st part able, labourers have increased, by tboir indepen¬ 
dent activities, the eominon wealth of Shaksperian knowledge 
and speculation, it is edited by Mr, Howard Stapntou, who 
has won his spurs in a very dilfercnt field,—that of the chess¬ 
board,—but who has long been known as an earnest and 
accomplished student of the poet, 'i’o collect and compare 
other men’s views, rather than to aim at putting forth ori¬ 
ginal ones of his own, and to publish a text eorreeted by ajl 
exi.stiiig knowledge, rather than one lighted up by brilliant 
flashes of adventurous supposition, appear to be Mr. Staun¬ 
ton’s views ; probably all that the iiaturo of the case admits 
of. AV’e may note, in ii.assing, that Mr. Staunton adheres to 
the old form of spelling the name Shaikeepeare. We prefer 
iShalcspcre, believing it—with Mr. Knight—to be tho correct 
one. 

it will bo seen from the preceding observations that tho 
publishers’ desire is to produce, not so much a literary as a 
pictorial edition of tho poet; we may say, therefore, in few 
words, Mr. Gilbert is the tutelary genius of the work, and 
he is its solo artistic illustrator. When a man is really 
able to grapple with his authoi*—to sympathise with him in 
I all his moods—there can bo no doubt the result is infinitely 
. better, because move harmonious, than when various minds 
j contribute to tho same end. Mr. Harvey’s illustrated Ara¬ 
bian Nighu was a case in point. Never, perhaps, was there 
a book issued from tho press so full of all that can roalise to 
the eye the romance of Eastern life. Wa can os yet onlgr 
judge Mr. Qilbert’s Sbakspere by a few parts; atid subse¬ 
quent issues may modify our impressions. But we incline 
to think he will give us an edition of the poet whore any 
one may look from the text to the illustrations with a fair 
chance of being delighted with the embodiment of the poet, 
and of whom we can say. This is Shaksperian. No holier 
praise can be desired. Of course we do not intend to say 
this of all the designs; some are better than others; doubt¬ 
less we could even point out some we do not like at all; but 
on the whole, we think Mr. Gilbert may be congratulated on 
the achievement of a new success, where each fresh attempt 
baoomes more and more difficult. 

In all labours of love it will bafjimnd that men improve 
' as they advance. Other incentives soon die under the in¬ 
evitable wear and tear of production; but this naturally 
i&oreascB by what it feeds on. Tested by this standard, 


Mr. Gilbert’s work clearly springs fi'om tho right motive. 
In tho three parts last published the eye pause.=i more fre¬ 
quently than in any of the preceding ones to dwell im noble 
groupings, delicious effects of light and shade, rieli traits 
of humour, and vigorous revelations of character. Mr. GM- 
hert’s poetical genius, for instance, nowhere sbines ant more 
strongly than in his designs fertile Midmmmer Night' a Zh’eiim, 
where the elves are full of fun, frolic, and ugliness,—not uu- 
pleasing, because not vulgar or commonplace,—and where 
Bottom rules in all his asinine glory. One gem wo must 
individually refer to,—tho moonlight mooting in tho fields, 
under tho shade of a wood, of Bottom and his fellow-actors 
to rehearse their play. 

'i’ho picture from which our engraving is taken ^ was 
painted some years ago; and wo are not aware that it is in¬ 
tended to reproduce it in tho new edition. But it is, wo 
think, the very noblest production, of the artist. Ho has 
hero combined in one grand tableau tho whole of tho more 
important characters of the plays. In tlieso few square 
inches of ^ace' ho" has managed to individualise all those 
wondrous creations who ai'u over moving about before the 
Ritellcctual eye, no matter what may bo its other occupa¬ 
tions; a word—a phrase—will spring up oven in tho driest 
business haunts and hours that belong to him, and revive 
bis spoils over us. AVe shall not bo guilty of tho importi- 
iionco of offering help to our readers in following out the 
artist’s thoughts, and identifying the cliaracters rejircBOnted: 
there can bo no mistaking citlior. But wo should like to 
draw attention to tho ooiisunmiatc art with which the whole 
is rcdilccd into pictorial order, beauty, and grandeur, leav¬ 
ing behind not a trace of incongruity, such as must have 
appeared from such material in any loss skilful bauds. 


A DAY’S .SALMON-FISHING ON 'rHE*'rAY. 


It was a clear bracing morning, in the latter end of February, 
about seven o’clock, when my good friend Mr. If—, as pre¬ 
viously arranged, drove up to the front door ofm}Mluiet*aiid 
rural maiiso, that he might take mo with him to enjoy a 
day’s fishing on the Tay. Hastily finigliing tho toilet in 
which I was engaged, and seizing my rods and othey cqui^ 
monts, I descended to tlie dining-room, and attacked witli 
vigour tho breakfast which had been prepared for me, wliilc 
my friend, as he warmed himself before the fire, discussed 
tho promising nature of tlio morning, and the probabilities, 
of success in our sport. 

In a few minutes our rod.s, landing-nets, clips, and all 
other requisite tackle, Avere safely packed on the dog-cart, 
and we started for the scene of oporal;ion«. 

AA^e had a drive of ten or twelve miles through a rich 
and varied country. As we ascended tho Bidlaw hills, which 
separate the fertile Carse of Gowrio from Strathmore, the 
view which opened upon us was beautiful in the extreme. 
The sun, surrounded with glorious cumuli of orimson-oo- 
loured clouds,, had just risen ever tho hills of Fife, the ruby 
aud golden-coloured light of which rofloctod from tho broad 
estuary of the Tay made that noble river seem one living 
mass of molten gold. The craft upon il.s suriaoe assumed 
a deep purple hue, and were seen oven at the distance of 
three or four miles with the utmost sliarpnoss and clearness. 
The splendid champaign country whioh constitutes the Carso 
of Qowrie, and whicli stretches from tho vicinity of Dundee 
' to the gates of Perth,—a distance of twenty miles, ^lay be¬ 
neath us in all its tranquil loveliness, its level surface finely 
variegated and broken by tho castles and richly wooded 
parka of tho nobility and gentry. Aa wo continued to as- 
oonll we began to enter tho mist, which in the early morn¬ 
ing still enveloped tho upper country. AVrapping our plaids 
around us to defend ourselves from tho oloac, cold, and foggy 
atmosphere, we whirled rapidly onward; nothing being seen 
but ail occasional cottage by the wayside, or a labourer plod¬ 
ding along to hia daily Having driven three or four 
miles, the mist began to Jwin grand and curliug masses, 
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and speedily the last -wreath of it took its departure from ' 
the lofty peak of the King’s Seat, leaving us an uninter¬ 
rupted view of the wild country, into which we had now 
penetrated. 

We were in the bottom of a valley, with a lofty and pre¬ 
cipitous range C# hills on the right, and undulating and 
wooded hills on the left. Wo had reached a well-known 
point on the road called “ The Long Man’s Grave.” It con¬ 
sists of a huge boulder of trap-rock, about ten feet in length 
by three feet in breadth, and eighteen inches in thickness, 
and boars a rude rosomblance to the flat gravestones com¬ 
mon in Scottish churchyards. It lies at right angles to the i 
road, with a dry stone dike or wall built across it. Popular 
tradition has made it the burial-place of the odious usurper 
Macbeth, simply in uonsequenec of its vicinity to his castle. 
Veracious history, however, declares it the last resting-place 
of a tall highlander, who fell in a clan-fight in the groat an¬ 
nual fair which used to bo hold at this place, hut which has 
been for nearly a century removed to Falkirk. As wo as¬ 
cended a gontlo eminence on the road, the far-iamod hill of 
Dunsinanc came in sight. Apart from the associations with 
which the genius of Shakspcrc has surrounded it, by his 
inimitable tragedy of Machelh, it is a hill which would at 
once attract tho traveller’s notice. It is entirely detached 
from tho range of hills in which it stands by a deep gorge, 
or gully, on cither side, and is of tho form of a nearly regular 
cone. The hills on either side are superior in height, and 
their summits arc covered with heather and furze; while 
Dunsinano is clad almost to the base with a smooth and 
thick sward of beautiful grass. In tho gorge, which sepa¬ 
rates it from tho hill to the cast, in the precipitous face of 
tho cliff, there is a striking profile of the late Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, formed by the different masses of trap,—a suitable 
monument of nature’s own rearing to that illustrious man. 
On tho surfimit of the hill tire remains of” Great Dunsinano” 
have been recently excavated by tho spirited proprietor. 
The walls laid bare showed that the fortifications, though 
of considerable extent, could only have been of tho rudest 
and most primitive kind. They were composed of undressed 
blocks, wliich had been formed, without cement or mortar, 
into a curtain, which entirely surrounded the elliptical plat¬ 
form which constitutes the apex of the hill. From the quan¬ 
tity of charcoal found among the ruins, tho fortification, or 
castle, seems to have been chiefly composed of wood. No 
remains of any special interest were found during the oxea- 
vations. The view from tho summit of tho hill is exeeed- 
ingly fine. Bimam Hill, from which the invading army 
marohed bearing tho prophetic branches, is seen distinctly 
at the distance of ten or twelve miles. It is a spur of tho 
gi'cat Grampian range, which, like a gigantic wall, intersects 
the island. Strathmore, or tho great Strath, is seen stretch¬ 
ing from Shoriff-Muir, where 

A cbleld lost his faither and his mither. 

And n gudo braid bannot worth them baitb,” 

onward to tho eastern coast, a distance of at least sixty 
miles. Wo drove onward through tho battle-ground on 
which tho youtliful Malcolm, by tho help of the English 
princo, ahd that of his faithful nobles, regained his king¬ 
dom, and tho vengeful sword of Macduff made the odious 
usurper bite the dust; and, after halltan-hour’s drive through 
a beautiful and higlily cultivated country, reached the por¬ 
tion of tho Tay whore our piscatory operations were to bo 
undertaken. 

As wo drove down the approach to the quaint old man¬ 
sion-house, under the battlements of which our boatmen 
wore appointed to moot us, we caught a glimpse of a reach 
in the noble river, and, to our delight, saw that it w£b in 
capital condition for our sport. 

How picturesque and beautiful the old castle, into tho 
courtyard of which we now rattled I How trim and neat 
its quaint old garden, with its tall cypresses and yewsii 
Wh'4t a fine aristocratic air i^the old house, with its high 
stepped gables, sit'd its little^^rets, and its old-fashioned 


windows I Its little chapel in the inner court, and the grand 
old trees around, impressed one with a feeling of solemnity, 
and made the echoing footsteps of my cmnpanion and myself 
sound harsh and dissonant. The site of the mansion has 
been chosen by the ancient architect with consummate skill. 
It is pbrehod on the top of a precipitous bank, by the side of 
a deep gorge, through which runs a little brawling stream, 
and at a bend in the river; so that from its windows the 
broad and sweeping Tay, with its finely wooded banks, can 
be seen for more than a couple of miles. 

Issuing from the castle by a small postern gate, wo de¬ 
scended by a winding path to the brink of the river, and 
found our boatmen awaiting us. A council of war against 
the salmon having been hold, it was determined to begin 
about a mile above tho point whore we now wore, in order 
that we might fish downward. Depositing our heavier traps 
in the boat, and each taking a rod in our hand, my com¬ 
panion and myself walked by a beautiful path among trees 
and shrubs to our station, in order that wo might have a 
few casts while tho men wore towing the boat up the rapid 
stream. The rods were speedily mounted, tho lines quickly 
run through tho ample rings, or mylies, tho cast-lines affixed, 
and the most templing hooks attached. A few initiatory 
swirls and casts to see that all was right gone through, 
when tho hooks were delicately deposited on different parts 
of the deep and eddying pool before us; but, notwithstanding 
the delicacy of tho oasts, and the fact that tho one hook was 
a ” black dog” of Mrs. Hogg’s own manufacture, and the other 
a ” wasp” of tho right mottling and colour, nothing arose. 
Again and again tho supple rods bent, and the whizzing line 
was stretched far aeross the stream, depositing tho liooks 
over tho spots where the lordly fish were lying; but “tho 
monarch of the tide,” as Smollot designates tho noble fish, 
as yet, would not be enticed. Stepping upon a ledge of 
rocks which projected a little way into tho river, my com¬ 
panion, by a dexterous cast, made his hook alight on tho 
farthest edge of tho broken water. In an instant whirr went 
his line, and up wont his rod; with one dash tho hooked 
fish ran completely across the river, and leaped a couple of 
feet from its surface, diseovering his clear and silvery side 
to our enraptured gaze. From the run and the glance wo 
were persuaded it was a clean fish, and therefore prepared 
ourselves for a protracted contest. The salmon rapidly re¬ 
crossed the river, and my companion as quickly as possible 
regained life line. Fooling himself encumbered, the fish 
appeared to lie sullenly at tho bottom, till another twitch 
made him take another dash up the stream. The distanco 
run was, however, much shorter, and again he sullenly laid 
himself upon tho ground, resisting the steady strain which 
was kept upon him. Again a sudden twitch from tho line 
set him in motion; but now he seemed to feel it necessary 
to husband his strength, Btill the remorseless hook con¬ 
tinued to goad; and tho now wearied fish began to sink and 
rise alternately, without moving much from the spot where 
he had lain down, seeming to hold his ground chiefly by 
presenting his side to tho action of the stream. The strug¬ 
gle lasted for a few minutes; but the steady strain from 
tho clastic rod at length overcame the exhausted muscular 
energy of tho sickening fish, and he was gradually drawn 
towards the shore. As we were without a clip (which is a 
large steel hook fastened to the end of a stout handle about 
throe feet long, for striking the fish) or landing-net, I pre¬ 
pared myself to get, so soon as it should touch the beach, 
between tho fish and the river, and pitch it high and dry. 
As it neared the shore, we saw it was a beautiful fish of 
twenty pounds weight. In my eagerness I moved too soon; 
when the salmon, catching a sight of his enemy, suddenly 
turned, and made a last despairing rush into the river for 
life and liberty. But it was all in vain; the steady strain 
again brought him rolling and twisting feebly to the same 
spot, and ho was at length pitched a couple of yards ikom 
the river upon the grassy bwk. And so we killed our first 
fish. , 

On the arrival of the boatmen with the boat, we rigged^nt 
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another couple of rode, having resolved to " harl'' the water. 
It may he necessary to explain to those not initiated into 
the mysteries of angUng, that “ harling” is a peculiar method 
of fishing a large stream.. It is thus accomplished; three 
or four rods are projected over the stern of the boat, at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. About fifteen or twenty 
yards of line are allowed to depend from the points of the 
rods, with the hooks or minnows attached. The boat is 
then rowed from side to aide of the stream, allowing it at 
each crossing to drop a little with the current. Great skill 
and judgment are necessary in working the boat, so as to 
make the hooks play properly as they cross the best parts 
of the stream. The anglers sit with the butts of the rods at 
their feet, and their faces to the hooks, ready, on the striking 
of a fish, to seiso the rod aud work it. Our boatmen were 
thoroughly acquainted with their work, one of them having 
fished the river almost daily for upwards of half a century. 
Old Willie knew well every pool and eddy and head where 
there was the slightest prospect of a fish. The day was 
beautiful, the river in splendid condition; so wo began 
with every prospect of success. It is necessary, however, 
.j to remark, that in the month of February, although there 
is plenty of fish in the rivers frequented by the salmon, com¬ 
paratively few are elean; the great majority are what are 
called in this district Icelts or kippers, the former being the 
female fish, which, having spawned in the upper part of the 
river, are on their return to the sea. From having been so 
long in the river, they are generally in a lean and miserable 
condition, their flesh being white and unpalatable, while 
thoir gills are filled with worms. The latter ai'e the male 
fish, which, having shed their milt, are also on their way to 
the ocean. Their condition is generally a little better than 
that of the female fish. 

Having fished a eonsiderablo time without any success, 
wo approached a head, on which the water was somewhat 
troubled, when the point of one of ray rods was suddenly 
bent, and the line dragged outward with considerable velo¬ 
city. A fish had struck, and I was in groat oxeitement; 
but Old Willie’s practised eye at onee detected his genus, 
and his judgment considerably damped my expectations. 
“ Only a yellow trout, sir," exclaimed ho. The slightness 
of the strain upon my tackle conyinced mo that Old Willie 
was eorreet; so the trout, struggling and spluttering, was 
hauled in by main force. It was a trout, iij tolerable condi¬ 
tion, of a couple of pounds weight. 

The tackle being again put right, we zigzagged down 
the noble stream, admiring its stoop and beautifully 
wooded banks, amid the tail deciduous' trees of which the 
wood-pigeons were cooing and fluttering from tree to tree, 
scarcely disturbed by our proximity. Il^irr went the reels 
of a couple of rods almost at the same instant, and we 
sprang to our feet, elevating qt the same time our rods, 
which were bending as if they would snap with the strain. 
After the first run, my companion and myself were put on 
shore, that we might work our fish from the bank, the only 
alternative in such a case, as the one fish might seek up the 
river, while the other might make downward, when of 
course the boat could be of use to neither fisher. A cer¬ 
tain tugging of the line made mo suspicious of the charac¬ 
ter of my fish; and in a little time his large fins and 
dun and yellow back, as he rose lazily above the surface, 
made the matter certain. It was a hit, beyond all doubt; 
so putting on as heavy a strain as my tackle would endure, 
he was lagged' to the edge and netted. As Old Willie 
extricated , the hook, and denuded him of his dorsal fin, he 
pronounced him " the poorest brute” he had seen. Being 
thrown into the river, ho glided lazily into his native 
depths, to'find his way to the great feeding-gropnd in the 
German Ocean, and to return in prihte condition in a few 
months, and show better fight the next time ho encounters 
a hook. My companion was obliged to follow his fish a 
considerable way down the river, but at length seourod him, 
and found to his chagrin he also was a kelt. Again we 
were afloat, and speedily had fish attached. But it would 


far exceed our limits to relate all our adventures and mis¬ 
adventures during that long and pleasant, day. We had 
abundance of oxciting sport; and when, in the dusk of 
the evening, we landed under the battlements of the old 
place, we found we had taken eighteen Iceltt, which of 
course were turned into the river, besi^H having a run 
with six or eight which had broken away from us, carrying 
with them some excellent cast-lines, and sundry precious 
hooks; but what was best of all, we had each secured a 
clean fish, the one weighing twenty and the other ^twelve 
pounds. 

Thanking our men for their excellent conduct of affairs, 
and handing over to them the residue of the flask, wo as¬ 
cended with our spoil and apparatus to the old castle, found 
the horse quite fresh after his long rest and his corn, aud 
drove home by the gentle light of the lady-moon. 


THE WICKED OLD WOMAN IN THE WOOD. 

K child’s story. 

A PROWNixa fortress, and two or three narrow streets 
gathered into its shadow; a moated castle, cold and cruel, 
and a few miserable huts clustered around it,—these were 
the towns aud villages of England in the days wo toll of. 
Many people went into the woods. They were not more 
comfortless there than in their wretched dwellings; and if 
the rain dripped on them from the green boughs, it was at 
least bright and clean as it fell from heaven, and they had 
there the soft sunshine and the pure light that never entered 
their dork homes. 

Some went into the woods from love to God, and some 
from hate to man. These last, perhaps, wore men who 
found themselves grasped in the coils of some strong injus¬ 
tice, from which there was no qfhor escape save this. It 
was hard to lose an eyo or a hand because a cruel lord 
was angry, or a sour priest offended ; bettor bo in the woods 
a sound man, than rest in the town a maimed one. 

So in the forest lived these two, the outlaw and the 
hermit; but the wicked old woman was neither of those. 
The hermit crossed himself when ho mot her, and the out¬ 
laws cursed her as she passed. 

’There was a beautiful wood in Devonshire, far enough 
from the sea to bo sheltered from its gales, and near enough 
to give glimpses of its blue waters between the leafy glades 
and greon arches of the forest. It was here tho wicked old 
woman lived, in a little natural grotto formed by an over¬ 
hanging rook of dusky Devonshire marble. A stream, like 
a silver thread, ran along at its base ; glancing and leaping 
from rook to rock, it seemed to play and sing as it wont on 
its way to tho blue sea. 

The little wicked old woman never looked at it, save 
when she wanted water for her bfeakfast or her supper. And 
though tho rock, her dwelling, was clustered with wild roBe.s, 
and tho tendrils of tho honeysuckle hung down before tho 
entrance, she never hooded them, save to thrust them aside 
with a curse for strewing her path or obstructing her way. 

She had long hands, bony and unearthly to look at. 
They never did any gentle or kind office for human being, 
those hands. She dug up roots with them out of the earth. 
Every day, with her long nails and a rusty bit of iron, shci 
might be seen digging wearily into tho hard ground, search¬ 
ing for roots. 

There were thousands of violets in the wood, and she 
often knelt on them, or trampled rudely on the delicate 
white and purple flowers in her weary diggings into the 
stony ground; but she never gathered one, nor felt her 
heart grow tender at the sight of them. 

The birds sang in vain for her. She snared .them when 
sho could; and when she could not, she cursed them. In 
the spring, when the soft green leaves came out on the 
trees, sho only thought of the time when they would be 
lying dead and witheredo^ the ground, and she could 
gather them up to-make bed for herself. 
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It waB beautiful in the Bummer-time to wander in that 
wood, when the air was filled with summer whisperingB, 
and every loaf was fluttering with life, and between the 
I tall trees came glimpses of the still sea, glittering in the 
sunshine or calmly blue in the shadow of the sky. 

In the winter.|toe,^—when the slender grass was bent by 
the hoar-frost, or the boughs laden with white snow were 
glistening and sparkling in the faint sun, and the sullen 
dash of the angry sea as it lashed the distant shore mingled 
with the wistful sound of the dead leaves as the wind scat¬ 
tered tCem in the patli,—the wood was beautiful still. 

But it was all nothing to the wicked-old woman. With 
her long bony hands she clutched at the winter-berries, or 
dug after mots, and gathered up broken sticks for her Are. 
8ho snared the little singing-birds, and the timid hare and 
rabbit. She look all the blessings the wood gave, and never 
rendered it back a thankful word or a happy look. 

There is a why for every wickedness; but it would bo 
too long to tell the story of her outraged life. The sorrow 
God sends softens, but the misery man makes hardens tho 
lioart. The mother from whom God lias taken little cliil- 
dren cannot be wicked, for she knows tliero are angels in 
heaven waiting for her. The daughter who has knelt by 
her rnolber’s do.athbed, and heard her last prayer, and re¬ 
ceived her last blessing, cannot bo wicked; for she would 
not grieve the spirit of the blessed. 

The wicked old woman had never known her mother, nor 
nursed a child on her knee. Throughout her long life there 
was no happiness to look back upon the memory of which 
might soften her; no love, no tenderness, she had clung to 
whose remembrance now could bring tears into her withered 
eyes. All was injustice, wrong, and misery. God had pity 
on her, man Iiad none. 

One day slio sat rocking herself to and fro at the entrance 
of her cave, her long hlack^air streaming over her face, and 
her dark eyes looking fierce and glaring, as she sat there in 
tho deep shadow of tlie overhanging rock. The little stream 
rippled calmly at her feet, trickling over the pehhlos with a 
gentle sound, that sooraed to tell of summer gladness, and 
tho long tendrils of the woodbine waved above her, mingled 
with tlio clustering Juno roses. 

She rocked her,self to and fro, her withered eyes watch¬ 
ing tho motions of a dead leaf—dead oven in summer—that 
the idle wind was whirling over tlio quiet brook. 

Suddenly a shadow fell into the clear water, just where 
tho leaf was about to drop. It wos a little cliild, with white 
robe tom with tliorns, and feet bare and bleeding from his 
weary wanderings. 

Standing by the brook-side, he bathed one tired foot in 
tlie stream, and watched smilingly the pure water rippling 
over it. 

Tho old woman started up, and with fierce and angry 
gesture heaped curses on the child, whose blue eyes gased 
on her wonderingly and full of pity. 

“You shall not bathe your feet in that stream,” she 
screamed. “ It is mine." 

“ It is God’s," said the little one. 

Tho answer angered her into madness. Darting back 
into her cave, she seised a burning brand from tlio fire, and 
rushed upon the child with murder in her words and looks. 
With one bony wicked hand she clutched him by his golden 
curls, and with tlie other raised the brand high in the air to 
strike; hut at that instant tho sun parted the clouds in the 
sky, beams of glory came down from heaven, and formed a 
halo round the golden head, soft wings rustled over him, his 
white robe descended to his feet in glittering brighthess,— 
an angel stqod before her. 

Tlie dmuamaii fell on her face, expecting instant death; 
but, instsM of that, a gentle hand was laid upon her head, 
and a voice like the sound of lingering distant music said, 
“ Fear not.” 

She knew the angel was gone, because tho shadow of bis 
glory had faded away from thajlffook, and the waters mir¬ 
rored now only the gray fletsfiP^uds of the summer sky. 


Still she lay there on the earth till the night breeze blew 
chilly over her, and the stars same out one by one; then she 
rose slowly, and went into her cave. 

No one saw her for a fortnight, and then the hermit met 
her. She had a bunch of roses , in her hand, and her fnoo 
was i^ry pale. He asked her if she had been ill. 

She answered, “ Nobut she had been wrestling with 
an evil spirit. 

To the outlaws she gave the some reply, and they be¬ 
lieved her literally; but the hermit know she meant herself. 

It was only a short time after this she saw the child 
again. 

He bathed his bleeding foot in the stream, and watched 
it smilingly, as she had seen him do before. Trombliug and 
wondering, she looked ou, till his blue eyes turned on her 
inquiringly, and his little hand raised in tho air hockoued, 
" Come hither.” 

With faltering step she came, and, falling on her knees, 
whispered: 

“ Are you an angel?” 

“ I do not understand you, good woman,” replied tlio 
child. 

She started up, and hurst into tears. He had answered 
her in tlie language of her childhood, tho language she had 
not heard for fifty weary years, since she was a girl of twelve, 
and was stolen away from her French home by English pi¬ 
rates. 

Yes, it was the old French tongue, forgotten now in 
France it,self. 

Bnt it was not forgotten then by her. In tlie deep re¬ 
cesses of her liuart it lay like a shrined treasure, the sole 
thing till now she had worshipped. > 

She flung her anus around tho child, for she saw ho was 
no angel, and in his own tongue Implored liim to speak 
again. 

It was nearly lier own story he told. A French and 
English ship had met, and fought fiercely. The French ship 
was taken, and the innocent child was tho only creature al¬ 
lowed to live. Tlie sailors had landed that day for water, 
and he, wandering away from them, had lost himself in the 
wood. 

The ship was his home, and, iu artless word|, he asked 
her to take him back to it. 

He was from her own country, he spoke her own tongue, 
and she had seen liim como before to her dwelling as an 
angel; no wonder she was unwilling to let him go,-and 
gazed wistfully at the sea, as, carrying him in her arms, she 
journeyed towards it. 

Tho beach lay five weary miles off; but she said nothing, 
though the child was heavy and the way was long. And 
it was with a joyful heart she pointed to the white sail far 
out at sea, and thanked the Providence that made the child 
lier own. 

She comforted him as ho wept for tho loss of his rough 
homo; and, with his little arms around her neck, and his 
soft face pressed against her withered cheek, she turned 
back to the wood. Put not to go straight home; many a 
nijle she went out of her way to beg for milk and bread for 
her new charge. 

The rough peasants gave it willingly, with wondering 
eyes gazing at the child’s beauty and the changed look in 
the old woman's face. 

The sun was sinking when she laid him on the bod of 
loaves in her cave, and busied herself to make a fire to warm 
his bread-and-milk. She sat rocking herself to and fro, 
watching him as bo ate, while he prattibd to her in her own 
tongue, till the tears swelled into her eyes, and trickling one 
by one over the withered cheeks, fell slowly into the fire, 

The child teeing that, put down his porringer, and asked, 
softly: 

“ Was your father killed at sea, granny ?” 

“ No, my child.” 

“Did tho sailors take you away?” 

“ Yes, my. child,” said the old womao, her lip shaking. 
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“Were you a little child like me?" 

“ I was a bigger child than you, woe is me,” said the old 
woman. There was agony in her voice. 

The child looked at her with earnest eyes, and tiion slid 
his little hand softly into hors. 

“ Rranny,” said he, “ we will forget it together." 

When she felt the clasp of those tiny fingers, soft and 
warm, holding her bony wicked hand, she trembled, and 
cried, that “God was too good to her, wicked as she had 
been all her life.’*' 

Then the child, to comfort her, smoothed her cheek with 
his hand, and whispered: 

" You’ll be good now, granny, and God will forgive you.” 

He knew not what wickedness was, and he had no loath¬ 
ing for her sin, her age, or her withered ugliness; tender and 
I cares,sing, and forgiving to all, like the aiigel by tho stream 

who had laid his hand upon her head. 

Whispering to her that ho would have her for a mothci-, 
becansc his own mother was now so far away, he climbed 
on her knee, showing her his swelled foot, and asking her 
to “ make it well.” 

Carefully she bathed and bandaged it; and then taking 
him in her arms again, he talked of tho sea-fight and his 
dead father in a sad tone; but then, I'cmembering his little 
sister at home, and the rabbit she had promised to tend in 
his absence, ho laughed again, and said, “ He would soon go 
back to France to see her, and take old granny with him.” 

’J’hus talking, he fell a.sreep; and .she laid him gently on 
the bed of leaves, and watched him as ho slept. 

Tho moonlight, as it glanced in between the bonoysucklo 
branches, made the cliild.look pale, and tlicn slio gazed at 
liini, sighing; lint the red fire, as it rose and fell on tlio rude 
hearth, lent a ruddy glow to his fair cheek, and then she 
smiled. 

All that sninmcT-time tlie child and the old woman went 
hand in hand through the wood. He soon got to know 
wliore (lie birds sang tlie merriest, where the'flowers grow 
tho brightest; and lie laughed joyfully as lie made tho old 
woman reach him the higliest branches of honeysuckle and 
tho wild clematis that hung from the tree.s. They took 
home such bunches of flowers every night that tho cavern 
was strewn with them. And in remembrance of tho French 
rabbit, he soon liad a little Biiglish one, for whom the old 
woman never forgot to gather the fresh leaves it liked. 

By licr. own labour, too, in collecting wood for the pea¬ 
sants and herbs for tlio sick, she earned enough to buy a 
goat; and all the milk was for the child. The coarsest food 
had served for her ; but now she made a rude oven in tlio 
rook to bake him better bread than tho peasants could give.. 
And she spun and knitted for him for hours, as he played 
on tho sands, and she sat on the rooks near him. The beach 
was Ills favourite spot, and«tlio five miles were nothing to 
her when she carried him. 

And so the summer passed away, and the autumn, with 
its rich berries, its wild fruits, and showers of liazol-nuts, 
and then tho winter came. 

The child was still tho little bird of her dwelling, singing 
in the snow as ho had sung in the sunshine. He went 
every whore with her in her long walks to fetch meal to 
bake, and wool to spin, sometimes sitting on her shoulder, 
or lying in her arms,"and sometimes running by her side, 
and always bright with happiness. 

He saw a thousand things the old woman had never seen 
before. Sometimes it was a new flower, a curiously twisted 
leaf, a shining pebble, or a broken shell; but whatever it 
was his earnest eyes had fastened on, ho would have it, 
whether it were high up on a thorny bank, or deep below 
on the rocks and shingles. Those Uttle nimble feet sur¬ 
mounted all difficulties, and the eager hands, that made the 
old woman laugh—they were so amj^—eeiz^ the treasure, 
and held it fast, examining it curiously. 

How she watghed him with glistening eyes t And m places- 
he ooald noil reaoh,' she put down her basket and went iior 


him, often over tho sharp jutting rocks, where some white 
pebble glistened in the sun, while his little hand outstrotchod 
pointed anxiously to it, and the childish voico, in eager ac¬ 
cents, cried, “ Tliero, there, dear granny, that’s it.” 

Alas, she could not bring the sunshine with her; and 
when it lay dull and dark in the tiny mlm, bis blue eyes 
fell on it wistfully, and he would ask, “'whero all tho sheen 
was gone?” 

Pointing upwards to the sun, slio would toll how he had 
lent some of his glory to it for a time, making a worthless 
pobblo seem a gem; and he, holding it in his rosy fingers, 
turning and twistiw it about with curious inquisitive eye, 
would gaze upward at the dazzling beams, and again at 
the dull stopo, with looks of wonder and of love, 

Tho summer came again; and tho child, the old woman 
thought, must bo live years bid, and should he stronger now 
than last year; but it was not so. He no longer laughed 
so merrily when she shook down tho Juno roses on him, or 
tlirew tho honeysuckles into his lap. And on tlio. soa-shore, 
instead of building his mimic castles and forts, ho would 
come and rest his head on lier knee, and gaze with fixed 
eyes over tlie blue waters. 

“ Wliy look over the sea so canicstly, my child?” asked 
the old woman one day. 

“ ITanco is there, and my little sister,” said lie, shading 
his eyes with liis hand to gaze out further still. 

Slio caught him up in her arms, and hurried away ; hut 
glancing at liis blue eyes, she saw they looked stedfastly 
at the sea, till the tall hedges hid it from Ids sight; then, 
witli a deep sigli, ho laid'his head on licr shoulder, and fell 
asleep. 

He did not ask to go to tho shore again for a long time. 

Wlion the autumn came he was very pale. “ It was tho 
heat,” slie said; and slie carried him oftenor than before. 
When tho winter came ho was paler still, and then she said 
“ it was the cold.” And she heaped wood on tlio red fire, 
and made his bed at the back of the cave, far away from tho 
frosty air. 

At last tho time came when she could deceive herself no 
more. The child lay on the yellow leaves, white and wasted, 
fast dying. 

It was an agony to her to be obliged to leave him while 
she went to fetcli the needful food and other tilings; but, 
coming home, she never forgot to gather the flowers he 
loved; and bringing them to his bed, she would put them 
into tlie little wasted liand held out for them. 

One day in February she was on her knees in the wood, 
searching anxiously, and two of the outlaws passed. 

“Are you grubbing up roots there. Mother Beelzebub?” 
asked one. 

How she would have cursed him once 1 Now she an¬ 
swered mildly, “ No, she was looking for violets.” 

“ Violets !” cried the robber, with a loud laugh. 

“ Hush!” whispered the other, “ ’tis for the sick child. 

I saw some in bloom yesterday,” said he. “ Yonder, mother; 
round the old ash-rOot.” 

He pointed to the place; and thanking him, she wont to 
gather them. 

When she put them into the child’s hand he was so pale, 
that she fell by his side in terror and anguish, thinking ho 
was dying. 

Baising himself in tho bod, slio felt his arms twined 
around her nock, and sho lieard him say, “ Granny, I think 
Jesus is come for mo.” 

“Not yet, my child, not yet; I cannot hear it," she 
cried. 

“ Granny, I have told Him I cannot die hero ; and He 
says tlio angels shall come for me when I am in granoe." 

Lying down again, he remained silent and thoughtful; 
while sho stood ovor him, with such a look on her face as he 
had never seen there before. 

All that night, whenever the child opened his -weary 
eyes, he saw her sitting b^be fire, roekipg herself to and 
fro. Wlion he moaned '(BfUi^ed for drink, she was kneeling 
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l)y liis side ; hut when ho was silent or seemed to slecjh she 
went hack hy the fire, and rocked herself to and fro. 

The next day it was the licrmit who watched hy his 
bedside, and tlio next day too; but in the evening she came 
back, footsore and w’cary, and falling on his bed, clasped him 
tightly in her arms, crying out, 

“ 0, my child, you will get well now, for you will see 
France.” 

With finshed cheek and eyes bewildered, he started up; 
while she told him she had found a ship to take them, going 
to sail in April* and she would go with him, and give him 
safely to his jnnthor. • 

She did not toll him that in giving him np she yielded 
her life, and that she had sijent for the passage all the 
money she had saved through long years of sift to pay for 
masses for her soul. 

No need to tell him to get well. Day hy day ho gi'ow 
hotter. She brought him homo nows of the first bird’s-nost 
sh'o had found, and he went himself to see it, and made her 
lift him np twenty times to hiok at the shining eggs. The 
cave grew bright again with spring-flowers, snowdrops, 
wood-anomonies, and lilies. 

Ho was too weak to go far; so ho played by the brook- 
side, whore .she had soon his angel, and she sat under the 
rock spinning. Hut she often let her wheel rest while she 
watched him with wistful eyes that w'ero ever saying, 
” Farewell.” 

All his talk was of homo, and his sister, and his dear 
mother. Tlicn Ajiril came, and she c.arried him to the sea¬ 
port, and sheltered him in her arms throiigli the voyage. 

They did not land in the tow’n whence his fatlier’s ship 
had sailed, lie had remembered the name when ho first 
came to the cave, and she had treasured it in her memory; 
BO now they had many weary loagncs to traverse, and it 
was bright Juno before they neared his home. Slie begged 
her way on, and they wanted for nothing on the road; for 
his beauty and the story of his orphanage, moved all hearts. 

When they got cIq.so, quite close to the town, she walked 
very fast and eagerly, as if there w’ero some fierce struggle 
in her heart, and she feared the evil Avnuhl conquer. 

Once in the town, the little Gabriel’s bouse was soon 
found. It was the best there, with a bright garden, and 
windows covered with twining flowers. Every one knew 
the story of his father’s ship being taken hy the English ; 
and one sailor, who had escaped, recognised the child with 
n shout of joy. A crowd of wild, excited, happy people 
brought them to the door, while others ran.to the church to 
ring the bells for his return. 

And now his little sister ran out, crying, ” Gabriel, 
Gabriel!" and fell on bis neck with many tears; and his 
mother stood fainting by, kneeling to thank God, and then 
kneeling to thank the old wom.an; and then, clasping her 
child ill her arms, speechless and sobbing, she went into her 
house, followed by her weeping friends. AH was passioiiato 
exclamation, wonder, and joy. But in a. few minutes they 
missed the woman wlio had brought them all this happiness. ■ 

She was gone ; she was already a weary mile on her 
way. How could she stay there to see him taken by 
another ? 

She'never know how palo hit little face was as ho 
clasped his hands and implored her to come hack j she 
never know how he cried for her that night, till his own 
weary sobbings sent him to sleep. 

She was lying thou in the shadow of a great elm, look¬ 
ing up at the silent stars, and murmuring, “It is enough 
now, 0 Lord.” 

I c.amiot tell you of her wc-my journey home, because I 
should weep. She had not the heart to l^og. now, so she 
w.as in want often; and every spot reminded her of him. 
Iloro ho was tired, and She had put him to sleep on the 
soft gi'ass, and had sat, like Hagar, over against him, watch¬ 
ing him. Thofo he had played, binding up the flowers she 
had gathered, and laughing as^hie put them against her 
withered cheek, " to make liis j^rapy pretty.” 


Hero was the, hank where ho had sat eating his dinner 
so merrily, while .she fetched hiin fre.sh water from the 
brook. 

0, how cold and dark the road was without him ! Every 
thing was dead. 

She never looked up now; she know when she was in a 
wood by the fluttering shadows of leaves that fell over her 
or flickered on her path. They made her shiver, those 
shadows, and so did the bright sunshine when it poured 
over her in the open meadow or ou the broad road. 

She got homo at lost, she know not how, to the old cave, 
and began her old life again. But often when she went out 
for roots, she forgot them, and gathered flowers instead, and 
brought them homo, and laid them on the dead leaves whore 
the child had slept. 

In her wanderings, too, she would .stop to pick up a 
shining pebble, or crimson leaf glittering with dew, or many 
a feather dropped from bird's wings, lying in the wmod, for¬ 
getting she could not give them to him now. 

She laid them all on the little hod till he should come 
back. The brown rug the kind nuns gave him was there 
still. She would not take it, even when the weather was at 
the coldest. At night, as she sat hy her fire, she watched 
for his laughing face to peep from under it, and to hear his 
rosy lips ery, " Granny, granny.” 

Of an ovening, in the old days, ho would do this twenty 
limes; and she hoard the childish voice slill crying, 
“ Granny, grannj'.” ' 

Hut Hometimos the little coiieh of yellow leaves looked 
dead, and she would fancy he was there covered up, but 
cold; and then slie would Iroinblo very innch, and cry a 
little. 

And thus the autumn and the winter glided away. She 
was a worn woman now, minding herself so little, that I 
think she must have starved if the good hermit liad not 
helped her. 

She never forgot to lay flowers on the child’s couch, 
though she so often forgot her own roots and berries. Every 
night she knelt hy the withered leaves to pray; and when she 
rose from her prayer, she always said, “ God will lot mo see 
him again.” 

One day in the early spring, just ns the snowdrops wore 
peeping from the earth, a rough sailor came to the cavo. 
He had spoken a French ship, and had prorai.sed the captain 
ho would find her. 

Little Gabriel was dead; and he had sent a message to 
her to say he should see her again. 

“ Well, she had known it long ago; she had always 
known he would die. Had she not sqoii his angel?” 

That night, when she hid her face in the withered leaves 
to pray, she said as usual, “God will let me see him afeaih." 

A few days after this, the hermit coming to the cave, 
found her on her knees by the child’^ couch, a little hunch 
of white violets in her hand. He touched her. She was 
quite dead. 

The priests said no masses for her sou], because the 
money was spent in the voyage to France; but I think she 
saw little Gabriel again in heaven. ^ J. T, B. 




[The Editors ef the National Masazihx eamiot return univstlahle 
Pepers, except in cases where it may seem desirable to ooinmunleate 
with the wi'itera.] 


Is there any reason in the world why the etiquette and 
practice of the bar should he at variance with the common 
rules of morality and good breeding which regulftte society ? 
Does a barrister, the mpraent tliat he puts off. the habili¬ 
ments of private life and dona the gov(p and wig, enter at 
the same time into a hew nature, and become invested with 






privilogos peculiar to the character which ho then assumes? 
lu fact, can a few pounds of horse-hair and a few yards of 
stuiT, by any known law or admitted necessity, place a per- 
sqii above the ordinary duties and responsibilities of a man, 
a neighbour, and a Christian ? We never road tho records 
of any important criminal trial without being assailed by 
these inquiries. Take the last great trial on record as an 
instance; and bo it understood that wo do not point par¬ 
ticularly to this trial, or to tho able and distinguished law- 
yer% who were engaged in it, but to the general practice, of 
which tho Edinburgh •case affords the latest example. Now, 
bearing this trial in mind, what is tho impression dorivod 
from the speeches of the counsel on both sides, as regards 
their own personal and individual conduct with respect to 
tho guilt or innocence of the accused ? The counsel for the 
prosecution sets out with a firm but assumed conviction 
that tho prisoner whom he has been instructed to prose¬ 
cute is guilty of tho deed, of which she is accused. His 
settled purpose is avowedly to procure a verdict against tho 
prisoner, come what may. Of that purpose ho never once 
loses sight. Ho has his game to make, and brings all tho 
skill of which he is capable into play to make it. Ho takes 
the evidence which has been adduced before the court, aud 
twists and turns it to his advantage, spai'ing neither elo¬ 
quence nor sophistry in the effort. Where a link of the 
chain is weak, he endeavours to strengthen it by welding 
an inference into it; where a link is wanting, he does not 
scruple to till the gap with tho assertion of a personal con¬ 
viction. We should say it was rasely indeed that an able 
advocate does not succeed, while Ifp is yet unaiuwered, in 
proving his case to the satisfaction of the general auditory 
* A Memoir of B^rsnger will appear In enr next Nnmlier. 


of a court-house. Now conics tho counsel for tho defenco. 
Like his learned brother, lie too sets out witli an assumed 
and settled conviction,—tliat conviction being, that tho pri¬ 
soner at tho bar is “ not guilty.” Ho has also his settled 
purpose,—that purpose being to “got tho prisoner off” at all 
hazards. To this end, thro wing aside all reasonablojudgment, 
aJI regard for what is true and what is false in evidence, shut¬ 
ting his oyos to tho ends of justice and tho interests of so¬ 
ciety, he proceeds to meet argument with argument, sophis¬ 
try with sophistry, and to oppose his own assumed personal 
convictions to those of his adversary. This is no doubt 
following up what has been laid down by eminent authori¬ 
ties as the whole duty of an advocate. Lord Brougham, 
who may be considered one of the very highest authorities 
in those matters, lays it down ■ that an advocate is bound 
to'do every thing that can bo done for his client,—to smother 
all feeling with regard to others, to spare neither ago nor 
sox, feeling nor character; in fact, to uso every effort, and 
to employ all and any moans within his roach for his client’s 
good. But is this dictum to bo accepted as an unalterable 
and unerring law? It was delivered by Ijord Brougham at 
a time when he himself was working his way up to the 
high position which he has since attained by the exorcise 
of tho advocate’s art and profession, and when he may have 
had his own conduct to excuse and defend. But we opine 
times have changed since then. Morals, politics, the prin¬ 
ciples of government, and the social duties, have all under¬ 
gone a marked alteration—an alteration which has been 
brought about by an access of enlightened ideas. Is the 
practice of the bar alone to withstand the influence of pro¬ 
gress? Are the pnncipUjll^ advocacy enunciated thirty 
years ago alone to defy ^|pght of improved intelligence ? 
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Wh.at ia the result of .the undeviating adherence hy the 
legal profession to the dictum referred to? Simply this: an 
advocate claims the lioonso of his wig and gown to do and 
say things which as a private gentleman he would shrink 
from. .Put the advocate in the position of an unconcoruod 
spectator, and yon .at once reduce him to tho level of com¬ 
mon fenlingiS and honest judgment. If he be a just man, his 
anxiety will he, that justice maybe done, spite of argument 
and forensic skill. If ho he naturally a merciful and ten¬ 
der-hearted person, ho will probably give way to sympathy 
and pity. iSiich a peison is swayed hy hi% reason, his in¬ 
stincts, and his love of truth. .But the advocate throws all 
these sentiments and emotions behind him: he encases his 
breast in triple steel, and fights, not for tho vindication of 
truth or tlio triiimidi ofjustioo, hut for the vindication of 
hi,s own skill and the. advancement of his own repute. 

AVill any one, having a sense ofjustioo and tho feelings 
o£ji man, say that this shonkl ho the undivided aim of an 
aWocatc ? Is it necessary for the ends of justice that tho 
eonn.sel who pro.secutes an acoused person should strive 
without evidence to obtain a conviction ? and, on the other 
hand, that the eonn.sel for the defence should insist apainut 
evidence for an aetiuitlal? We think not. It may ho 
argm^d that tliero are the judge and jury to weigh the ovi- 
dtmeo and arguments for thennselvcs. True, We do not 
say that trial by jury is a failure. On tho contrary, wc 
believe til,at inst-ances of the miscarriage of justice ars ex¬ 
ceedingly rare. But this docs not exonerate the advocate 
i'rom the charge of exceeding tho hounds of propriety and 
fair play. It i.s not the advocate’s fault th.at there is not a 
miscarriage of justice every <lay in the week. 

The trial of Oourvoisier for the murder of Jjord William 
ItuRSell afrord.s u memorable iiist.aiice of the excess into 
which counsel are led hy an .adherenoe to the duty of an 
advocate as laid down hy the oracles of the profession. 
Mr. Phillips, Oourvoi8ier'.s counsel, solemnly ileel.ared his 
belief in tho prisoner’s innocence, after he had heard from 
the prisoner’s own lip.s a confession of the crime. In 
Palmer’s case, again, it will be remembered that .Serjeant 
Slice atteinjitcd to influence llie jury liy a .similar declaration. 
The trial of Mi.ss Madeline .Sinilli affords the late.st example. 
Here the Lord Advocate in.si.sted that it was clearly proved 
that Miss Smith had poisoned Mr. L’Angelier on a certain 
day, though he had failed to adduce evidence to prove that 
they had met on that day. His efforts in this woy only 
excited the Dean of Faculty to .a similar stretch of tho 
proper functions of the advocate. “ I cannot help seeing,” 
ho sa.id, “ that if there he a failuro of justice here” (that was 
to say, if the prisoner be found gnilt.v) “it c.an be attribut¬ 
able to nothing blit my own incapacity to conduct the 
defeiiec; and I protest to .you, that if it woro so, tlie recol¬ 
lection of this day and this prisoner will haunt me as a 
disiiial spectre to the end of my life.” 

The judge very properly condemned the expression of 
personal opinion on both sides as so much “ trash,” wliioh 
the jury were implored to dismiss from their minds. 

Now we would simply ask upon this, if tho ends of 
justice would not in every case be attained with m»ro 
decency, and with less offence to a sense of right and fair 
dealing, if advocates would look more to the ujucidutioti of 
tho truth than to the enhancement of their own fame? See 
what is tho effect of the forensic principles of which we 
complain in actions for libel, broach of promise, and crim. 
con. Tlio great object of tho advocate is to slaake adverse 
evidence by assailing the character of the witnesses. And 
how often does the advocate, in pursuing his ends in such 
cases, condescend to the abusa and ruffiamsin of the bully ! 
He does not even spare his own cloth; bis maxim being, 
when he finds ho has no case, to abuse his learned brother. 
But we do not make a point of such instances. There are 
black sheep in every profession, in the church as well as in 
the law; and tho person who is not a gentleman in his 
private relatipnS cannot he expilgted to be a gentleman in 
his public eapaeity. We do hi^ipbwever, that the liighest 


and most honourahlc members of the profession have become 
accustomed, by use and example, to practices which cannot 
be reconciled witli llio motives and feelings of a true man of 
this age. Mr. Commissioner Phillips seems to have learned 
this loBsoii. A remark whieh ho made tho other day in the 
Court of Insolvency will servo verjawell as the moral of the 
views we have hero expressed : “When I came to the bar,” 
observed tho learned commissioner, “ I was told that special 
pleading was the perfection of reason; I have found it to bo 
the perfection of nonsense.” 



TWO SONNETS. 

BY THE XUTIIOE OP " AKNOI.U, A WUMATIC lUaTOKY.” 


I. Sunset phom the Cotswolds. 
Tiiaxjso, I gazed o’er the hill’s sudden crest, 

The whole expanse of western sky to see, 

Flooded with molten flame tumultuously 
By tho dissolving orb, whose like bequest 
Gave lull and v.alley each some varying hue— 
The fore hills purple, and tho far hills blue : 

Nor vainly rose tlio faith from thought dejircst; 
These shows of mortal air, too transient far, 

Fade to fulfil tliomsolves in heaven, and are 
. Its antityiii's of .splendour and of rest. 

Else were tliose ampbillieatrod heights more blest 
That, native to the sight, serenely saw— 

Though not without a hn.sh of possible awe— 
That glory of God descending down the west. 


IT. Music prom the Vai.eey. ^ 

Jvisirig in pensive softness, seem’d the strain— 

'J’imo, with a trick of sadness on his tongue. 

Mourning tlie lost world, hcaufcifnl and young;— 

'J'lion burst into a lengthen’d wail; again 
With passionate and strong desire was tlirill’d,— 
Yearnings impossible to be fulfill’d. 

Immortal language given to mortal pain,— 

As though a wand’riog angel, exiled long, 

Had learned oai'th’s sorrow yet not lost heaven’s song; 
Till, changing to a clear and jubilant blast, • 

'I’lie strength of triumph gained from suffering past;— 
While that full-elarion’d song swell’d far and wide. 
Surely some conquering soul stood satisfied 
With, and before, the Infinite at last. 


THE ENGLISH IMPEOVI&ATOBE. 

By STEPHEN HUNT. 


" Ills iniiea raailo Increment of any thins. 

From the hixh lyric down to tho low rational; 

If Pindar Hang horHo-races. what should hinder 
UimHel^frora bains as pliable ea Pindar?” Dos Juak. 

There is perhaps no talent more rare in this country than 
that of improBiptn composition, either in prose or verse, the 
climate of England, and the diet, education, and pursuits of 
the people being palpably opposed, not merely to the povrth, 
bin to the existence of it. Heavy animal food and strong 
drink are far hotter adapted to the nurture of soldiers than 
of extempore poets, whose talent ought at least to answer 
the description Dryden gives of his friend Davenant, of whom 
ho says: “ Ho was of so quick a fancy, that nothing was 
proposed to him in which he could not suddenly produce a 
thought extremely pleasant and surprising; and those first 
thoughts of his, contrary to the Latin proverb, were not 
always tho least happy; and as his fancy was quick, so like¬ 
wise were the products 9 it remote and new.” 

We know of no one now-o-days upon whom we can pass 
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I (uoh an encomium, and seldom hear of the existence of such 
a talent, unless it happens to make an evanescent display 
I under peculiar circumstances, such, for instance, as the di¬ 
lemmas in which negligent actors and dilatory authors are 
especially prone to involva themselves. • 

It is related of the^eteran dramatist MoncrieU, that 
having, after repeated appointments, at last made his ap¬ 
pearance in the green-room of one of the London theatres, 
with a manuscript drama which had been “ underlined ” in 
the bills for weeks previously, ho made ample emends to the 
manager and eompany by the universal gratification which 
his reading of it afforded them. From the leading tragedian 
to the deliverer of messages, all tho' actors were satisfied 
with the parts; and therefore, when tho meeting was break¬ 
ing up, the copyist of tho thehtro exp(!oted to receive from 
the author tho entiro three acts, that he iniglit lose no time 
in getting tho u.<iual copies made for the licenser and prompter, 
&c. _ Moticrieff replied by handing him only tho two first 
acts. 

“ Why keep hack tlio third ?” Tnquired tlio scribe. 

'.riio author replied witli a promise that it should Ijc 
fortlicoining on tlie following day. 

“lint it road so beautifully, Mr. Mouorteff, you cannot 
possibly w'ant to alter it," said tlio copyist. “Pray leave it 
me." 

“It W'ill bo of no use to yon if I do," answered the au¬ 
thor ; .and, opening the first page of what eveiy body had 
iielieved to he the third act of tile now drama, ho e.xliihitod 
to the gase of the astonished scribe the manuscript of one of 
Ills oldest pieces of a totally different character. 

“ You don’t moaii to say that —” 

“ Hush ! I. liavc not yet written a lino of tho third act; 
liut j-ou shall bo sure to have it in the nioniing,” whispered 
Moncrieff; and, for a wonder, he kept liis word. 

(Still more roni.arkable instances ofsucli talent have been 
given by actors at a country theatre, in the com])ulsory 
improvisation of an entire play, where it has been quite a j 
fresli study, and, owing to the interruption of some town or 
village festival, the players have all been so iiiijicrfect when 
tho night (if perforniarice arrived, that an attempt to follow 
the text could have proved only a dead failure. In this 
emergency, and not being able to cliango the performances, 
because they wore for tho benefit of one of the actors, and 
the first piftco was a new drama that liad made a great sen¬ 
sation in London, they have agreed, at llie last moment, lo 
discard tho author's text altogetlier, and attend to notliiiig 
but the plot and incidents, each actor improvising his own 
part, fitrango to say, the performance has gone oif quite as 
successfully as if every body had been “ letter-perfect." 

Ben Jonson remarks, that “ many foolish tilings fall even 
from wise men, if they he in haste or extempore;” and, 
admitting this, the utmost indulgence is due to tliose who,— 
possibly without the least pretensions to wisdom,—aspire to 
a display of talent that depends greatly upon vigour of fancy 
and vivacity of imagination, prompting to extraordinary 
readiness of wit and smartness of repartee. When such 
qualifications are required, it is not surprising that an 
English Improvisatorc should bo rarely hoard of; his merits 
being too humble to admit of liis^beoomihg even one of tlio 
most ephemeral stars that attraist public attention. Inas¬ 
much as his profession is not recognised as conventionally 
respectable, it is necessary that he should possess brilliancy 
sufficient to dispel this objection; but it is most probable 
that his power of shining is deficient in the strongtli and 
versatility which would have been imparted to it by a clas¬ 
sical education, otherwise lie might have been led to seek a 
nmre recognised, if not more reliable, source of subsiatence. 
Ho knows nothing of the art of poesy, and begins his career- 
as a mere rhymer, prompted, perhaps, by some vtvooious 
acquaintance who lias a brazen propensity for what he calls 
“ capping verses," on the springs, summsrs, fields, flowers, 
hills, lakes, rivers, and pools, in adffition to the innumerable 
occentricities of nomenclature that fheet his eye every where 
on dodt-plates and over shop-fronts. Endowed with consi¬ 


derable facetiousness, and finding that he has an off-hand 
ability.for more than mere rhyming, he takes every oppor¬ 
tunity of cultivating it. Encouraged by the injudicious 
applause of friends, ho is next tempted to extcinporiso a 
song on the names of tlie visitors at some private party; and 
being very successful, becomes imbued with mi idea fliat he 
possoBSOB a genius for poetry, and devotes all hi.s lei.siire 
time to the study of vorsifieation; samples of which, in the 
shape of poetic epistles, ho is continually inflicting iqioii his 
acquaintances. At last he ventures to attempt an appear- 
aneo in print; and having hit upon wliat ho conceives to ho 
a very bright^idea, sends his effusion to tho editor of some 
minor periodical, who rejects it, witli an admonitory exposi¬ 
tion of its defects so mortifying to Ills vanity, that ho deter- 
mines to confine himself to impromptu composition. Still, 
liovvovcr, dissatisfied vvitli the display of ills talent in pri¬ 
vate, ho is induced to seek for .applause in public; whicli ho 
readily gains by an introduction lo one of those convivial 
assemblies terined rcsiieetively “ free-and-casies ” and “|^- 
moriie mootings.” Jloro he i,s received with such eclat, and 
becomes so completely intoxicated with applause, that ho 
never omits his attendaiieo a single night, and thus he un¬ 
consciously adopts habits that render him totally unfit fur 
any business occnpatioii. The talent that was cultivated us 
an amusenient is now exercised as a source of siihsistciiec. 
Without tlie least diflicnlty, an engagement is obtained to 
I take tho chair at some kind of convivial meeting every 
night, atid thus the Iiniirovisatoro ri-alises about thirty shil- 
liiigs per week. For this remuneration he is expected to 
extemporise upon any subject tliat may be given liim; 
tliongli if, as i.s most ))robable, he is friumlly with his vice- 
president, the hatter takes upon himself to suggest a theme 
that has been privately agreed upon, or proposes that tho 
matter should bo left to his friend’s choice; an alternative 
which is understood to mean one of Ids old songs. Some¬ 
times, liowevor, he is subjected unevasivciy to the call of a 
stranger; and sliould’liis responso jirove very successful, it 
forms an addition to his ^;^ck that well rep.ayB him for tho 
effort. When froo from this restriction, and presiding over 
an audience who exhibit peculiarities affording opportunity 
for liitniorous sketch or siiiai’t remark, he will select Iiis 
oliaracters, and improvise a song, rather personal, hut very 
pleasant, and full of effective points. Upon these occasions 
ho is extuonicly apt to use the word “ sirs” as a sort of 
stereotype substitute for varied and legiliiiiato rliynie, duo 
attention to wliich would not only be difficult, but iiiiglit 
injure the characteristic merit of his disjilay. At other 
limes he is very ready to prove his skill in the jingle of ver¬ 
sification, especially wlieii he happens to be acquainted with 
the names of his audience, and finds amongst them some 
favourable patronj'liiics,—such, for instance, as Peel, Gold, or 
Bell,—which also afford liim full scope for creating laughter 
and applause, by the facility -praotiee has given liim of 
playing upon words, though in a stylo which partakes rather 
strongly, yet perhaps unavoidably, of the ad eapiandum. 

In this way ho gains a reputation that not only procures 
Itim engagements at private parties and public dinners,-— 
where he will probably astonish his audienoo with a parody 
on a new song, which, although studied at home, has all flic 
effect of an impromptu composition,—hut eiiablos him to 
make lucrative honefits by his numerous chairmanships 
when the season for hariiionio mootings is drawing to a 
close. T'lms provided with the means of making an appear¬ 
ance so immaculate as to liear- the ordeal of tho summer 
sunshine, ho endeavours to obtain a situation as “puff” aiid 
poet—comprising Uie improvisatorial responses from tha 
“ Wizard's Cave,” or the “ Temple of Cupid”—at some such 
place of public amusement as Creinorne Gardens. If he 
finds that the arrangements at these establishments admit 
of no vacancy for his services, he assumes the pen .of thq 
poet on his own aeoount, and courts the inspiration of hie 
muse for effusions of every description, from birthdaysodes 
to epitaphs and epithalt^ams, with an occasional descent 
to floral alphabets, nors^^^ymes, and tradesmen's adver- 
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tigements. The oolnmns of a provincial paper afford him 
ample scope for speculation; and having sent off a sample 
of verses to one or two advertisers, ho most probably finds 
his remuneration in an order from some bazaar-keeper, pro¬ 
prietor, of an exhibition, or perhaps a houso-decorator; in 
whose behalf ho will take the seasonable opportunity of 
asAinng the public that they may obtain the enjoyment of 
the most romantic scenery, brilliant sunshine, umbrageous 
trees, pellucid streams, and delightful flowers, entirely free 
from fog, and unoxposed to skyey influences, without the 
trouble and expense of removing into the country. As an 
atonement to his conscience for passing this slight upon 
nature, ho will, most probably, expend the money so earned 
in a trip to Richmond or Gravesend; where, the exuberance 
of his iblicity depriving him of the moans of returning to 
London, he is compelled to replenish his purse by some 
such expedient as that of inditing a poetical bill-of-fare for 
t^jJroprictor of a coffee-shop, eating-house, or tea-gardens, 
^If he is very adventurous, he will spend the summer in 
a tour threugh the provinces, improvising songs, &c. at 
taverns, and poetising a few advertisements for tradesmen 
in large towns. At tho end of autumn, he returns to the 
metropolis to resume his old career ; and in this raarmor— 
should he have tho good fortune to be unopposed by any 
one of more novel abilities—ho passes year after year, until 
late hours and long libations consign him to a hospital or 
workhouse, where he dies, aggrieved by having been pre¬ 
vented from leaving to posterity the slightest memorial of 
his talent—hot even tho usual churchyard-card, “In memory 
of,” to say nothing of tho epitaph with which he intended to 
have adorned it. 


A CONSIDERATE UNCLE. 

A YonNO City gent, whom hig familiar friends call Jemmy 
Smart, and whoso ease of manner behind tho counter, and 
whose skill in deciding troublesome CTistomors to make their 
choice, have long been tho admiration of tho feminine 
world, lately received a letter from a Yorkshire attorney, 
informing him that something to his advantage had oc¬ 
curred, and enclosing a five-pound note us a foretaste. It 
stated that his maternal relative, Robert Browii, whom he 
had never seen, but whom ho had hoard spoken of in tho 
family as Uncle Bob, an old bachelor, much addicted to the 
grazing of cattle and the fatting of pigs, was lately de¬ 
ceased,'and that the will divided the old gentleman’s landed 
and personal property between himself and another nephew, 
a vigorous biped of lofty stature, belonging to the class of 
native domestic agricultural animals, Mr. James Smart 
was further counselled to ask his employer to grant him a 
temporary (so underlined) leave of absence, and to proceed 
forthwith by rail to York, previously announcing the hour 
of his proposed an-ival to one Josiah Nixon, his late nnole’s 
bailifif, now holding possession at Tho Thickets, till the 
rightful heir should come to claim his own. Josiah would 
meet him at the station with the gig. 

Jemmy lost, no time in obtaining the required permis- 
sioq-, and in packing up his Sunday finery,—^his shirt-fronts 
of finest 'calico, his unimpeachable false collars, his jewel- 
fapx resplendent with mosaic gold and brilliant paste of 
purest ray serene. He was off, with tho pole-star for his 
guide. 

At tho York station, Rb looked out in vain for Josiah 
Nixon, whom ho pictured to himself as a toll flunkey, with 
cane in hand, powdered hair, and long great coat with 
livery-buttons. Nothing of the sort was there. Ho waited 
about impatiently for a quarter of an hour, till every one 
was gone, when he began fo suspect himself the victim of 
a hoax; but after a few minutes’ further suspense, there 
entered an aged and dusty countryman, disguised, as it 
were, in a linen smock-frock, such as north-country graziers 
wear, and looking as if he ^so,^ere in quest of somebody , 
or something. \ 


“Pray, sir, may I ask whether your name is Mr. James 
Smart ?” ho respectfully inquired of our hero, with a certain 
formal politeness. 

“ Yes, sir, it is; and I suppose I may ask you whether 
your same ftn’t Mr. Josiah Nixon?” retorted Jemmy sharply. 

The old man bowed assent. ^ 

" Then, sir, I must tell you,” continued James, “that it 
is a very bad beginning of qur acquaintance that you pre¬ 
sume to keep me waiting in this way. I have been kicking 
my heels here nearly htdf an hour.” 

The veteran bailiff looked vexed and puzzled, and an ex¬ 
pression of deep disappointment came over his weather¬ 
beaten countenance. “I am very sorry, sir, that it has 
BO happened; but it is a long drive from The Thickets to 
York. The weather is very sultry and close to-day, and 
poor old Neddy has bad a hard job of it. As soon as ho has 
finished his corn, wo are at your service, sir.” 

“ 'Very well, sir; say no more about it. I only just 
wish to give you a hint, that if you intend to remain in my 
service, you must be morf punctual for the future.” 

During their drive to Tho Tliickcts, old Nixon was taci¬ 
turn—sulky, perhaps—^leaving Mr. Smart to indulge in mo¬ 
nologues by the way. 

“ 'What horrid dusty roads 1 I wonder they don’t water 
them. But that can hardly bo expected in an out-of-the- 
way plane like this. And this is Neddy ? I’m not surprised 
now at your being behindhand, with a groat, fat, ugly, lazy 
beast like that.” 

“ But, sir,” interposed Josiah, with some little warmth, 
“ he was a great favourite with my poor dear master, who 
drove him for more than a dozen years. He said he hoped 
you would never part with Noddy.” 

“ No; not part yrith him,” replied James, with a cunning 
grin, “if that’s a condition in tho will; but I can lend him, 
you know, to a friend of mine svlio drives a L<mdon cab, and 
that will put a little life into him, if whipcord will do it.” 

Nixon winced as if a lash had struck his own shoulders. 
“ There’s The Thickets, sir, at last; and I hope you’ll like 
it.” 

“ That old, dismal, tumble-down place 1 Why it’s smo¬ 
thered up with trees; you can’t look out of tho windows 
for evergreens; and I’d bet a sovereign there’s an owl in 
every chimney. But I’ll soon alter that. I’ll cut down 
three-fourths of those nasty trees.” 

“ But, sir, master planted every one of those trees him¬ 
self. Ho would have been sadly grieved bad he known that 
was what they wore to come to.” 

“ Well, what business is that of yours ? He’s dead and 
gone ; and it’s my turn now. But tell them to let me have 
some dinner as soon as possible; I’m dying with hunger, 
and all because Noddy crawls at tb« rate of five miles on 
hour.” 

Mr. Smart was received by bis uncle’s housekeeper, an 
old-fashioned dame, in deep mourning, with snow-white 
hair, and an antiquity of a cap. Nixon explained the ur¬ 
gency of the young gentleman’s appetite.* He was accord¬ 
ingly shown into a spacious wainscoted dining-room, where 
a circular table was neatly laid for three. ' In a few mi¬ 
nutes Josiah entered, immediately followed by a ruddy 
servant-girl, bearing a substantial joint and smoking veget¬ 
ables. 

“ All is ready, sir,” said Nixon. “ We had better not lot 
the gravy got cold.” And he and the housekeeper took 
their places before two of the vacant knives and forks, re¬ 
maining standing till the heir should seat himself. 

“Are you going to dine here without being asked?” 
inquired James. “ It’s an extraordinary Uberty for servants 
to take.” 

“ We always dined with master in the parlour,” said the 
housekeeper demurely, but bridling up, “except on the 
days when ho gave his grand dinners to the county-gentry. 
We thought you would like to have things go on exactly as 
they did in the old gentleman’s time. However, sir, if we 
are intruding, we’ll retiie.” . * 
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"No, n(f," said Jamps condescendingly. "Nevermind 
for this once. You may stop tosiay. Asides, you may bo 
able to give a little information about the place, and what it 
is worth. “ Yes; you can carve, Nixon. What a clumsy 
fellow 1 Not BO thick as that, and not quite so much iat. I 
wonder whether the go\ 0 enoT had any decent wine." 

" This is a bottle of his very best port, which I brought 
up from the cellar on purpose to—to woloome you with.” 
And Nixon made a grimace which speedily passed away, 
and shot a rapid glance at the housekeeper opposite. 

“Hem, ha!" said James, superciliously tasting it; “ra- 
ther-thin, I think. I couljJ get better than this in town at 
half-a-crown a bottle." 

" Would you like to look at the stock, sir, after dinner?" 
asked Josiah, evidently uncomfortable. 

"What stock?" retorted James. •" I never knew that 
Uncle Bob kept a fancy warehouse." 

“Our cows, sir,■ and our pigs. We have some of the 
most beautiful Durhams that all^Yorkshire can show; and 
our pigs take prizes every year at the Midland Counties 
Exhibition.” 

“Nasty creatures 1” was James’s reply. “If I sell the 
place, the live creatures can go with it.” 

“ Sell the place 1” exclaimed the bailiff, turning red as 
scarlet. “ Your poor uncle, sir, thought you might like to 
marry, and settle comfortably hero. And what is to be¬ 
come of us, sir, if we are to bo turned out of house and 
home, where wo have both of us lived more than forty years, 
sir?” 

“O, that’s your look out,” said James. “I had no idea 
of finding such a dull hole as this. And as to marrying. 
I’m not going to throw myself away just yet. If I swop 
this musty old fivrmhouso for a neat bachelor’s villa-residence 
in St. John’s Wood, where I can keep my eftb, my tiger, and 
something else, perhaps, that will bo a little like life, old 
boy.” Undo Bob’s wine was stronger than Jemmy sus¬ 
pected. “ Hang it,” ho continued, “ if I don’t go to York 
to-morrow morning, and ask the attorney if ho can’t man¬ 
age it for me.” 

“ Suppose you go this evening,” blandly insinuated 
Josiah. “ I think Neddy could do it, now he has had his 
corn, with a little extra whip ;’’ and the old gentleman cun¬ 
ningly arched his eyebrows. 

"By jingo,, so wo willl" cried James, greedily catching 
at the idea. “It will be capital fun to take down, a little of 
that lazy brute’s proud flesh. Lot us be off at oiiee.” 

So said, so done. Foolish Neddy neighed at starting, as 
if ho were bound for a party of pleasure. The drive baek to 
York much resembled the drive from it, except that Nixon 
seemedjn better humour; the effect doubtless of the dinner 
and the wine. At last they reached the City of the Seven 
Sisters. 

"Halloa! what are you‘about?” said James. “Where 
are you driving to ? I’m going to the attorney, man, and 
not to the railv^-station." 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Josiah; “but you are 
going to the railway-station, and back to London as quick 
as possible. I’m Yorkshire, you know. You’ll excuse my 
having played you a little trick. I’m Uncle Bob, and not 
Josiah Nixon; and as I’m not yet quite dead, I intend mak¬ 
ing a trifling alteration in my will, which will relieve you 
of the trouble of disposing of The Thickets. There’s a ten- 
pound note, sir, to pay your expenses to town and your loss 
of time; and I wish you every possible enjoyment of your 
bachelor-residence in St. John’s Wood, with your tiger and 
cab, and whatever other additions yon may think fit to 
make to your establishment.” K. g. D. 


A MOENINa WALK IN ALGIERS- • 

Bv BEBSIB B. PASKEB. 

Wk (parted one morning (January 27th) with our sketch¬ 
books, having at last the proinise of a fine day; for the 


weather during the last three weeks had been, though not 
cold, atrociously wet; shower succeeding shower in heavy 
succession, and the apparent prospect of the same to the 
end of time, but for the perpetual apparition of a segment of 
a rainbow over the Mediterranean, as if to say, “Wait a bit, 
and I’ll clear up." This wet weather, in the midst of roses 
and violets and orange-flowers, seems to a European vary 
unseasonable, especially to artists, for whom the exceeding 
loveliness of the land is a constant temptation and provo¬ 
cation. Wo aro a mile out of town, just beyond the mag¬ 
nificent French fortifications which encircle the ancient 
precincts of Algiers. The road, though very amusing, is 
too dirty and too muddy to ho agreeable; oho meets repre¬ 
sentatives of every nation of the Mediterranean, and that 
list includes a pretty considorablo proportion of tiio races of 
mankind. Arabs nearly run over you, driving or riding on 
donkeys, the long white robes dignifying the ass himself; 
making him, in fact, an ass of poetical and scriptural re¬ 
putation, and not a mere low donkey. Sometimes it H^a 
long-necked shambling camel, instead of cur long-oared 
friends. No uglier animal than a camel walks upon four 
legs; oven the hippopotamus has the sublimity of size; but 
these rough and lengtl^-individuals, however useful and 
harmonious in the wide sandy desert, aro singularly out of 
place when trudging along a French road among carts and 
omnibuses. This again reminds mo of tho public convey¬ 
ances of Algiers,—ancient yellow vehicles, mud-bespattered, 
and drawn by throe ill-conditioned horses, yoked abreast. 
These omnibuses are lined with yellow curtains, and bear 
tho most romantic nanics outside, upon their panels, such as 
La belle Andalovee, La belle EspagnoUe. I hope that no belle 
Anglaise stood godmother to such a crazy old carriage 1 
You can be conveyed into town from tho suburbs for the 
very moderate price of three sous,—equivalent to a penny- 
halfpenny,—and may have as your companions a couple of 
French militaires, with very light waists and moustaehos; 
a bonne in a white cap, with a couple of children,—one 
I un petit bonliomme, dressed like a miniature Zouave, cloth 
jacket, loose breeches, and tiny red fez conqileto; the other 
a small woman, aged six years, with a silkbonnet perched on 
tho back of her erect little head, a silk mantilla frilled all 
round in ascending tiers, and a parasol tipped with ivory 
and fringe. These young people are swung across tlje mud 
and into the omnibus by their energetic nurse, she talking all 
the time in a shrill key to the militaires, and finally subsiding 
into a shower of observations addressed to herself, and 
finished off with an Ah, mon Lieu I Ugh I Tho party is made 
up by a religUuse, in ample black and white head-gear; for“the 
Catholic Church is a living fact in Algeria, and has many 
establishments for purposes of worship and of charity. 
Among others is the Convent du Sacro Coeur, a lovely old 
Moorish house, surrounded by olives and cypresses. Its 
domed roof is surmounted by the Christian Cross, in token 
of consecration.' But the nuns are not tho only long-robed 
women to be mot in omnibuses; I once saw one entirely 
filled by a party of Moresques, going out to tho cemetery; 
acts of reverence to the dead being among tho few avoca¬ 
tions which ever take respectable Moresques from tho clois¬ 
tral seclusion of their homes. To which may bo added, 
going to tho bath, 1ind a visit three or four times a-year to 
the mosque, whicli is thought enough for a woman. From 
those few notes and memoranda upon Algerine omnibuses, 
inside and nut, the reader will perceive that tho species is 
one of thff most whimsical conveyances going upon wheels. 

The statioilary objects of interest on tbe eastern road 
into Algiers consist in a number of low shops or open stalls, 
kept by Arabs, for fruit, &c.; a caravanserai, where the 
camels put up and unload; and a huge thiatre impiriale, 
of the ugliest construction, and so large that it dwarfs the 
low thou^ massive Moorish houses to a lamentable de¬ 
gree. Brosently tho town begins in a street of tall Freneh - 
houses, shabby, muddy, and faced with poor shops for old 
iron articles, such as bits ipd stirrups, saWs, &C., for vin et 
liqueurs. Here the foot-^^ is being mended, and you have 
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to diverge into the middle of the street, where, as you are 
painfully picking your stops, you prohshly hear an Arab at 
your back shriek, Balch, baleJct and are only just in time to 
save your bones and your dignity. I was seated sketching 
on a stone-post in a country road some days since, when .an 
Arab aotualfy drove his pannierod donkey rigljt at mo from 
catelcssness, which caused, as you may well believe, a groat 
concussion ; a must gratuitous accident, as there was ample 
space and verge enough for skotchor and Noddy too. 

On tho lower road into Algiers, for there ai’o two, you 
pass under a noble palm-troc, one of the few left in the 
neighbourhood. | it shakes out its long fuathers to the wind 
like a true oliild of.the desert. A few stops farther bring 
ony to tlio arcades, which traverse tho town from east to 
we.st, running parallel to the sea. They are built under 
.Froneli houses, and fall hack at tho Place du Gouvornorncnt, 
leaving a wide stjuaro space, adorned with an oqnestfiaii 
sUtuc of the Duke of Orleans, and thronged, like the arcades, 
rWth a most amusing crowd, vociferating in nil the tongues 
horn of Babel, Jew, Greek, and Qontilo. Hero may bo seen 
particoloured coats, such as Joseph may have worn in times 
ofold, and gamins of all religions, or no religion at all. Bat 
wo wore hound to the old town; so wo crossed tho Place and 
bent our steps towards the Catholic .cathedral. All that 
strip of flat land which border's upon tho sea, and once 
formed the Homan jicrt of leosiuin, is now covered ■with 
Fi'enc.h houses and hotels, to tho great detriment of the ])ic- 
turesque heguty of Algiers; hut above this strip, the town 
rises in a steep pyi'amid, built chiefly of Moorish houses, 
closely wedged together, lorraeo above terrace, and of 
dazzling whiteness. 

Tire Catholic cathedral stands immediately behind the 
Place, upon the first slope of the hill; a largo ugly hmldiiig, 
once a mosque, hut now faced and (hifatvd by stone blocks, 
and two clumsy towers. In.side, the walla and ceiling arc 
covered with Moorish traeiiigjirr white plaslei', which have 
a singular association irr a oliurch dervoted to ihe cerotrrorric.s 
of tiro Christiarr reltgiorr. It seerriod this ntortring tliat a 
furtcral had just heerr performed; for the trestles, paitrted 
with skulls arrd erossbones, yet stood irr tire eerrtro of the 
burldittg, with rows of tall tapors rourrd hhorrt; while iVotrr 
the ccrrtr'e door emerged a proeossiorr of priests and little 
clroriftcr.a, who slowly wertded their way dowti the broad 
flight of stojis loading to tire street. IFo jiassod by the 
governor’.s town-house, wlrrelr is frorrted like tire Venetrarr 
jialaces (tho only specimen of that kirtd of architecturo 
which I have seen here), and went up a rrarrow street at the 
i side of the Freirelr baths. These are irr a fine old Moorish 
house, ■with arr open court arrd bananas, where ■we sat to rest 
some time rtpqn a red divan, la'zily perusing our letters from 
Europe. Fr'orrr those wo strolled up to the Hue do Salluste, 
called after tiro Bomatr governor of old times who oom- 
ntarided in Africa. Tire streets of Algiers are all tramed and 
nurirhorcd now, and a dilTtcult task it must Irave herjn to ae- 
compltslr this; for such a tortuous luhyrirrtlr iro European 
could figui'o to hhusolf: tho oldest part of old Paris of Edrrr- 
hurglr is palatial in width and straightrress compared to it. 
Tho houses arc nearly witrdowless orr the outside; little slits 
like loopholes aloite giving sign of human habitation, except 
tho arched door, suggestive of uiystcr'ics and onUieties. Tho 
poet Campbell, in his letters from this country, written in 
1834, says, they seemed built for no other pui'pcso but to 
keep the heat out, and tho womorr in. The rootirs are rreues- 
sartly dark, being otrly lighted-by windows lookiflg into the 
galleries surrounding the court and a genllenrau fr'iend of 
ours, who oponod a window in the outer wWl of his dirring- 
roorn, was obliged to glaze it with ground glass, and never 
* enjoyed the luxury of putting his head out of it, because, 
from tho steepness of tho ground, it overlooks the terraces 
! of several houses below it, and^heso terraces are sacred to 
■ the female members of each family, who would instantly bo 
put to rout by such a terrifio apparition. It is somewhat 
ludicrous to stand on one of theM fierraces in the upper part 
,, the town, and thence look donlgfearlesBly, if you wear a 


bonnet and shawl) over the flat roofs, descending, step after 
step, to tho sea, and see the trousered Moresques hanging 
out their clothes to dry, and clambering carefully over tho 
partitions dividing them from neighbour-roofs, in order to 
pay visits to their gossips. Imagine, for the rest, these 
houses packed togptlier, with only space between for steep 
winding footways, capable of containing three abreast, or an 
Arab and donkey with panniers; also frequently breaking 
into steps, when the ground becomes steep, and passing 
under arches and long tunnels, where the massive houses 
meet like solid rock overhead; for the upper stories almost 
invariably project more or loss, and are supported by a 
number of small slanting beams, which produce a singularly 
picturesque ofl'oet. Algiers demands a Front to do it jus¬ 
tice, before its thousand bits of striking “subject” arc ruth¬ 
lessly destroyed by Frfeiich iinprovcmoiits. It makes me 
quite sad to see demolition going on at intervals till over 
the town, merely for the running-up of tall, shabby, ill-bnilt 
housos, which possess not an atom of beauty, and little 
safety cither, con-sidoring the earthquakes which oeciision- 
ully visit this country,—one of which, not many years hack, 
destroyed the town of Blidah, some mile.s inland. A Erciicli 
gentleimui, long resident in Algeria, described to us flic 
awful approach of oven slight tremblings of the earth ; bow 
the noise, heard afar ufl', slowl.y rumbled up uoaror, causing 
the horses and a-sses to stand quivering in every limb, and 
all the little birds to cease singing, and hide their heads be¬ 
neath their wings fur fear. True Moorish houses have hardly 
any thing that can fall, unless the actual wall.s ho over¬ 
thrown; they have no chimneys, and little furniture .save 
cn.sliioiis. They are built for tlic Warm wcatlier, wliich 
prevails liere. during tho greater iiurahcr of luonllis, and 
which last year was only interrupted by a very fuiw days 
of rain; hot tltoy make no account of the possibility of 
such a wet season a.s tlie presont, when the rain pours right 
through the centre of the house on to the marble pavement 
of the court below, with side splaslios into tlie buleouics. 
Ill this cool season,—about tho temperature of our April,— 
tho streets are tolerably free from disagreeable odours ; but 
in the warm months they must be very unpleasant; ami 
doubly tantalising to a painter, from the glorious light and 
shadow oast by the summer sun. It is in the hot months 
tliat eai'tliquakes are felt,— from Jul.y to October; the 
ground sometimes sways for tho space of lialf a minute, Imt 
no great damage has for a long time oeAirred here. At 
Oliercliell, in J845, the slioelis lasted more than ten days, 
and all the town bivouacked in the streets, experiencing Ih c 
or si.x; tremblings each night. If any one be in tho house 
when such occur, and have no time to rush into the street, 
tho terrace on tho lop becomes tho safest place, in order 
that, should any part of the house fall, he may fall with, in¬ 
stead of under, the ruins. But we hear of no serious earth¬ 
quakes in this part of tho colony. 

AVhen vro sat down to sketch wo wero speedily sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of people, pai'tici^irly by Jewish 
women, who are tho only easterns whff walk unveiled. 
They are not handsome, the cast of features being too thick; 
indeed, the result of an experience of Moorish andJowisli 
female faces is, that the dark eyes and oriental grace do not 
rival in personal charm tho finer cut faces and exprossions 
of French and English women. These natives look not only 
uneducated, but unhealthy; their mode of life prevents 
their complexion from being bright and clear, and there is 
about them a general air of languor and hoavincss which 
■would nullify gi'eater claims to beauty than they possoes. 
One of the handsomest Arab men I have ever seen come 
and inspected our work; and when he saw that we wero 
struck by his picturesque appearance, he throw aside his 
long white heruouse, and stood in a magnifioent pose, exhi¬ 
biting his rich-colonred robe underneath for the admiration 
of the European strangers. On the top of a neighbouring 
house emerged a Frenchman, who inspected our proceedings 
with great curiosity; then, going down into his intei’ior, he 
sent up a lady, who also put her head over the wall, and 
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eyed us intently. The next spectator was a bearded Moor, 
carrying one of their classical water-jars on his shoulders; 
he walked slowly by us, and disappeared down tlie dork 
archway wo wero sketching. When we had enough of 
this sort of thiug, we roso and wandered up the town, ad¬ 
miring Iho little open shops: the shoemaker’s, where a 
small urchin sold us a delightful pair of red aitd yellow 
baby’s shoes for sixpence; and the fruiterer’s, fuil of pump¬ 
kins and Barbary ligs; tlie native oafts, with Crotsed- 
legged gentry drinking little cupe of coffee, the wine-skin 
slung up by the wall,—tlio iirst time we had seen that scrip¬ 
tural article j and the turner’s workshop, where the lathee 
are worked by a simple contrivance Uko the bow of a fiddle. 
All these things, however, delighted us less than the scribe, 
busily inditing a letter for somebody unable to write their 
own ; and an old Arab warming bis skinny hands ovor a 
brazier, and muttering like one possessed by a.demon. 
There uro few cifles in the world oapabl6 of affording so 
many iulerestiug siglits as those wo witnessed during one. 
morning’.s walk in Algiers. 


AN ABOSTBOPIIIO WORTH EIGHT THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 


Most operu-goers aro acquainted with the trial-scene in the 
lliird act of the Marriatje of Figaro. Marcoliiio and Elgaro 
aro at law respecting a written promise, by which Figaro 
undertakes to pay Marcelino a certain sum of money and 
to many her. Kgaro declares that, instead of and, or is 
written in the bond. 

A still nicer point is said to bo likely to oooppy the 
French courts of law. Monsieur do M— died on tlie 27th of 
February last, leaving a will, entirely in his own handwrit¬ 
ing, which lie concludes thus: " And to testify my affec¬ 
tion for my nepltews Cliarlos and Henri do M—, I bequeath 
to eacli d'eux (i. c. of them) [or deux, t. e, twa] hundred 
thousand francs." 

The paper was folded before the ink was dry, and the 
writing is blotted in many places. Tlje legatees assert tliat 
tlie .apostrophe is one of those blots; but tiie lioir-at-law, a 
legitimate sou oftlie defunct, uiaiiitaliis, on the Contrary, 
tliat tiio apostruplic is intcutional. This apostroplio is 
worth, to Iiim, two hundred tliousaiid franca, or eight thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling; and as the learned in the law cannot 
find ill tlio context any clue to llio real intention oftlie tes¬ 
tator, it will bo curious to wiitcli tlie result of the contest. 

E. K. D. 



CORRESPONDEN'CE. 


Macaii, —Amid all that is being said at the present lime 
about improvement in the education or trilling of women, 
will you allow mo space in your department to enter my 
protest against the idle-ladyism which is the prevailing 
tendency of sooiety ? You have already given your readers 
excellent articles upon some of woman’s many duties ; but 
there is one branch I would like to see put in yet a 
stronger light: it is the iraining of daughters to be really 
useful instead of merely ornamental members of sooiety. 

The man who works hard in a professional or mercantile 
career, and who trains his sons to a like course, trains his 
daughters, or allows them to be trwlied, to be “ ladies,” with 
nothing that they must do. But here, to avoid repetitiou, I 
refer your readers to your February Part (vol. 1. p. 270) for 
an apt description of the life of “ young la^es of well-to-do 


families.” The article i.s headed “Young Ladies'Work;” but 
that wbicli tlie writer points out and recommends, and all 
similar works of charity, though good in themselves, uro yet, 
in my opinion, not, as octftipatiou,' tho fir-st duty of young 
ladies,—arc, indeed, mere palliatives of the reigning evil, 
which Is the “inactive life that etiquette mid the habits of 
society generally prescribe" for tlicm. 

It onglit not to be cousidored demeaning to ladies to 
learn practically how to execute all tho work required in 
tho propqf keeping of their homos; and 1 feel convinced 
these homes will never bo rightly managed until ladies 
thoroughly understand what their servants ought to do, and 
aro consequently able to teach those servants how best to 
execute all the brunches of household nvurk. At presciil 
tliey are at the mercy of their servants, who cannot help 
knowing the general ignorance of iiiistrcsses, and in loo 
many cases take advantage of it. 

We arc constantly comiilainiiig of bad or ineffieient ser¬ 
vants, yet we hold tho remedy in our own hainhs. Ju.st let 
us understand our own business, and ^^u may eooii teach 
them theirs ; for the true cause of so many iiidilFcreiil .ser¬ 
vants is to be found in the ignorance prevalent among mis¬ 
tresses. To endeavour to prevent tlie longer continuance of 
tins unwholesomo atato of matters i.s my ohiect in now 
writing; for plain as it seems tliat ladies onglil fully to coiii- 
preliend housekeeping, wliich is llioir peculiar jii-oi iiicc, 1 
have found some who had yet to he convinced tliat igno¬ 
rance of it was any fault; their ideas being, in fact, very 
much the same as those of David Cop])erCeId’8 clnhl-wife 
Dora, who, if she did not Itiiow how to buy the log of mut¬ 
ton, rested triumphant in the assertion that, “ tlio butclier 
would know how to sell it.” 

After sCliooling is done with, nio.st ycuing ladies liave 
their time at their own disposal; a faulty arraiigument, as I 
think, for it surely Is too much to expect iVoiii the greater 
number of them the persevering htcadincss requisite for 
employing it well; and though 1 cordially approve ofwork.s 
of charity, as a great improvenicut upon utter vacuity of 
purpose, I think a woman should lie fit tod for the due fiil- 
filiuciit of tho duties belonging to licr more imiiiecliato 
spliero before oven cliarity is made tho principal or only 
real business of her life. Men need training for the iiusiiichs 
they are to follow out; and do women need none for that 
which is tlioir peculiar binsincss V Arc their dulios so easy 
as to be entered upon and performed satisfactorily at tirst 
trial, and by any oiio’i’ or arc women so clever as to need no 
teaching for their rcSpomsihle position? ’I'lie loo frccjuint 
unhappy results of the jiroscht want of training arc all I 
need allude to, to prove that neither of tlio aijuve positions 
is tenable. Those who Iiavo a taste for liousekoepiiig, or 
wlio arc active, or eiiorgclic, or persevering eiiougli to 
supply ill tho hour of need their previous dciioicncy of 
knowledge, will piohahly perform their part oreditahly; but 
with the largo i-emaiiider, who eithor have no taste fur 
housekeeping in all its various hranohos, or who viaiit 
energy to overcoino diffioultios, or porsovorance to carry 
them through repealed failuvos, nothing can compensate fur 
tho lack of early tiaiiiing; and what wonder is it tiiut men 
have so often to ortnplain of want of management and of 
oousequont discomfort in their home,5 ? 

Human nature loves ease, and it is not diffieull for girls 
to acquiesce in tho little that is required of them. Tho 
details of liousekecphig are no more interesting or attrac¬ 
tive in themselves than the routine of a man’s business; 
hut just as ho is happier in tlie execution of business, though 
it be often disagreeable or irksome, so would young ladios ho 
happier in having some'thing that they mutt do. I therefore 
advocate tho daily performaiieo of some of the details of 
liousekocping as very bcnefi^al to body and mind, and also 
as heiug the host or only method of training girls to a 
thorough practical acquaintance with domestic economies. 
I might also go on to show how less of idle-ladyism among 
us could not fail to have influence in improving society, 
by helping to check tho piwailing lovo of show, the living 
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for appoaranoes, whieh 
Bomo of put leading 
journals have lately 
been lanjentfnj* and do-, 
precating; but I reserve 
this,for Bomo futur^p- 
portunity, -when 1 paajr 
also enter mpro’minute- 
ly upon what Beemp to 
me advisable changea in, 
the up-bringing of girls. 

Meantime, I am^&e. - 
A Djuioethr. 


DESIfflN FOJl;A * 
GARDEN W^NTAIN, 

DsAif SiB,—Tire design 
, which I hcrowit|i 'BuR 
mit to yduT* considera^, 

. tion, for a gardbn-foup- 
tain, is given to prove 
how much ijiay IwjTdinje 
i n carrying' out ‘ 'snoh 
decorative-'otijectB at a 
trifling cost: and as eoor. 
^lomy may Tbo a pijomi- ’ 
•pdnt consideration , id . ^ 
' the Home adornments . 
of the majority oTjour 
readers,;)! trust the fol- - 
lowing , few remarks, • 

- founded '■ on my own ‘ 
.practical knowledge, 
will be accdptojrM 

A fouirtam*af 4 ;ha;^ V 
garden may wwe|l c&-. • 
sidered *a lusnry. It ' 
is an pbje^ of beauty^ 
while itare&eshrngeocdi 



ir • ^ f ..'V'. 

I selected tdbe; it yias ~ 
only slightly -^^aged 
, by a few cracks and a 
good-sized hole iurocked 
' in on ope side. I asked 
the price, I could have 
it for a Bhilling. So I 
bought that, and some 
Roman cement as a 
. make-up for the bargain. 

I tiovc set to work in 
earnest. I excavated a 
haam in the lower part 
of my garden, just in 
front of a favourite little 
bower; and as the soil 
was a close brick-clay, 

I had little difficulty in 
forming it. I allowed 
the surface to get well 
dry, poured over it a 
coat of concrete, and 
then gave that a coat of 
Roman cement. And 
now came the ai-tistio 
part of the business. I 
. obtained some large 
flint-stones, old bricks, 
and clinkers, and formed 
a rustic base; and while 
that was getting settled 
^nd dry, I proceeded 
'i^h the other parts. 
i<lrst for tbo pedestal. I 
took my chimney-pot, 
and covered its surface 
with Roman cement; 
the very hole in the side 
became ornamental, for 
I perforated the opposite 
side'also; then, with the 
cement, formed rough 


«< ‘ oaija#irosAoaBi,E»Foci(iAm smo aiso; rneu,wiinino 

while itB refresoingoomp . « cement, formed rough 

aicss and tinkling music. sery%as a- lulling to while and rugged stalactite forms, projecting and growing out of 

away an hour or- 90 bra sulUy .evening; "tut many dread the sides, some pendent, others shooting upwards, and here 
the expense of suih an aewisitiin, tailing to Remembrance and there, stuck in as by accident, a few broken bits of spar 
the mMble badtuA^and blowing trkons'that adorn the statu- and shells, and small bits of coral. This being done, it was 
aries’ Jhow-yards'in the Now Road^and which tlJly are well sot aside to dry. 

aware ai'e far beyond Che means.of the humble purse of a Next, to form my grand basin; and here my old pet 
ity clerk; b.ut st]H there isAhe- S|mo yearning towards a earthenwai^ pan camp beautifully to hand. To facilitate 
untain, and I was one of t^ose who had this yearning. my work, I placed tliis inverted on a board, and covered it 
_ I had a small, Jind I-nlay say a^pretty garden, stored with cement, and then built up all sorts of stalactite forms; 
ith all, the flowers my humble floricultural knowledge taking care to mak^them as uneven and unlike as pos- 
jnld’br^ together, qpd hiy still mora humble accommo- sible, for therein epnsists the art of imitating nature. This 


City clerk; b.ut st]H there isAhe- S|mo yearning towards a earthenwai^ pan camp beautifully to hand, 
fountain, and I was one of t^ose who had this yearning. my work, I placed tliis inverted on a board. 


With all, the flowers my humble floricultural knowledge 
conld’br^ together, qpd Iny still mora humble accommo- 


dation'rai^e'hnd propagate; h^)t I want^ a .fountain, and a Iwwas allowed to remain pntil perfectly dry and hard. 


-small oiie. Now do not laugh, reader, at riie moans em- pedestal was next placed on'its rooky bed, first having 
ploy^. Among the worn-out articles of domettiouse which taken the precaution to lay a piece of gutta-percha tubing 
, hhd ‘Deed Mored awiy in e.,|;a(jk cellar, I found a large to pass up through the centre. My grand hasm being dry, 
cartheiiiM^ is^^ in dairies; it was cracked, was placed on the top; and to form the up^l^lns, I used 

and th^f^.'ti^as wudepnedto..he OQnsigned, on the first inverted small flower-pots for the pedestals, cemented to- 
eppertutdtyrtd tbg^t^etaqpw e* o^the. dustman. Itmea- gather; for the second basin, a moderate-irisedpKipagating- 


sbrod about four ih^jMrpgi^ ad^’Wbe&ye had Asnved as.a pan, and for the top a Jarge-sized flovm-^ pan, perforated 
wasJjJng-bath fur tlic^ifii|it5w^4mb4et of my family. It so as to allow dT the jet passing through. All tbeos wore 
was j^<the tlnhg. *1 titfliefora driirod.,* hole through the covered with cement, so as entii^ tp disg^e their imlglnal 
centro,JaygejBn6u|b ‘fOT ^f jnaril.piflB. And-.POTiCame Iho f^ms, and in the'moss it formed a pretty and agreeable 
nextC'tX)flsider^om.^yt[hat.was,,! m-jM'forjp jM^talr I object; and the effect*! afterwaids gremy improved by 
remwnberoAthat, within a shorhAManeei'TO banks of washu^ the whole surface with tluaoemeRt) and.spriqUing 
•I tfap .^mtSfdF^theTO .waa p: wharf where thw ao|d’ Roman upon it a quantity of coarsely-pdwtkred glaSsj wluoh, even 
» pehRent,'draiH^Wfel[,wnd chininey-pot8;,.atid ifhad frequently when the.fountain was not playing, produced h'delightful 
-.dhServcd.that.ikgreat number' of the tWp )atfof lay. about sparkling effect. The watorroras supplied from the oisteru 
‘tfiricko^ud-hlfiAcAl, . AwaytH wpnf, .oetfennifled dftr'my . of the house, which wqs sufficiently elevated to o^it of my 
fljuntaim ' I qshlM'.thq man on the wharf if he had an^ fountain playing in a very thin jet to the height of five feet, 
broken chimaayjpoti^: an inquiry ho appealed' to consider My lower hasm was stockod.whh gold fish and water-lilies; 
rather uiidbi)pnon^%ut returned the lacomo reply,* that aUfl if I say that, being the work of my own hands, it did 
thero were by hfdfi”i: He pointed out a number. no{ cost me 21, 1 shall not exaggerate. P. 'W., J. 


I sparkling effect. The watorroras supplied from the oisteru 
: of the house, which wqs sufficiently elevated to admit of my 
fountain playing in a very thin jet to the height of five feet. 
My lower hasm was stockod.whh gold fish and water-lilies; 
and if I say that, being the work of my own hands, it did 
not cost me 21 ,1 shall not exaggerate. P. 'W- J. 
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NfeaLECTEI) PiidWEIiS. 

, By T. M. JOy. 

At.oNO the coiumon ways of life, aud under the hedge? by 
thu sido-patlis tlirough the world, grow, numberless huiublo 
yet beautifully tender flowers, blooming sweetly in the 
depth of thoir d^vn humility and shyness, shrilling froip 
the traveller’s foot-track, and from tho glowing heat of all- 
porvading day. They are protected 

« Against tho sword of winter, keen and cold,” 
by the tough baitks and briery inoimds by Which they grow 
clustering together, shelterod by the ragged and wanderiilg 
brier, guarded by the sturdy thovti, aud concealed by the 
primitive aiid overhanging privdt, the woodbine, tbe Wild 
convolvulus, the rose-tUrubio, dnd they that 'iro the tnodest- 
cst of d.trlings, Convolaria, aiid all those bloortis whoso faint 
odours load dawn of day with sweetness, with soft breath¬ 
ings, arid faint sighs of scent that steal out of dim, unsus¬ 
pected, shady nooks. Whereabouts grow tho moss, rank grass, 
and sturdy weed. 

How few of us know them, even their names, niuch less 
love and cherish them! Do we not rather , 

-wonder at the lilies white, 

Aud praise tho deep vermilion of the rose,” 

seeing all things that stand up before us to he seen, sel¬ 
dom seeking for ourselves about the down-trodden ways and 
lonely woods for those beauties that hide iu calm uncon¬ 
sciousness of beauty and desert ? 

Amongst inankiiid, also, there are the same “ ■eglected 
flowers,” placid fair creations, who, with innocent pride, 
withdraw from the rude ga*e of others, laden with goodness, 
charity, and humility, us the flowers with scout;—pale, 
pure, and modest as the shyest blo.ssoni, and clinging about 
the feet of rougher growths that dominate the world, 
who, if thc^y protect, also darken, neglect, aud hide them. 

Th5 artist seeks to convey his feeling of those things in 
the picture an engraving of whicli is before tho reader. If 
ho has done this Buceessfully can he decided by every one 
for liiiiiself, as tho subject appeals to tho simple aud natural 
feelings that all men share alike. L. L. , 


E^bangee.* 

Bv KOBERT B. BROUGU. 

Tun amplest materials for tho life of Beranger aro within 
tho reach of the most indolent aud the most needy. They 
aro to be found, arranged in ohronplogical order, iu a small 
pocket-volume, tho price of which is the modest sum of 
tlireo francs aud a half, and of which many thousand 
copies ate annually sold. Tho contents of this volume arc 
cxaetly three hundred and twenty songs, with a few pages 
of notes and preface. Its title is CEuvret Complltcs chi P.-j, 
da Biranger. 

“ Mea chiinaona," wrote Beranger, when he liad rested 
from his task, and could view tho unique labour of Kis life 
in its proportions as a whole, “e’eal irtoi.” It was the simple 
truth. The annals of literature do not furbish U second 
instanco of a wan so insoparahlo frOin Iris writings—of 
wtitiugs so exhaustively exponent of a charactor and a 
cateer. Hever before was so much of d ^man personality 
poured into song. It was Stranger's mission to sing, os it 
was the prophet’s of old to sphok. He understood and 
abcepted his mission at once: 

" Jett (tor cette bouls; 
licid, chttif, et soufihiut; 

Etouflt dans la fo\ile, 

Eaute d’etre assez grand; 

Une plainte touobante 
Be ma louche sortit; 

Be bon iKeu me dlt; Ohanie, 

Chanto, pauvre petit 1” 

* tee portrait of Bersngec, p, SIS. 


And the little niau set oliBorily about his tuneful task, pur¬ 
suing it witii unswerving energy Mid integrity, living to 
see it gloriously completed, and wisely desisting when it 
was done. 

The three bundled aud twenty songs of Beranger ale 
parts of a wliole, as complete and symmetrical as aii epic. 
They are the picture of his life aud times. Ho himself has 
described theiri as “ lyrical memoirs” (tnemairca chantanta). 
The definition is over-riiodest. They are a poetical history 
of France, extending over a space of more than fifty years, 
cciitfoing in the personality of the truest-hearted Freneh- 
man that ever knew and loved his country. 

It is through Beranger’s songs that wo purpose to give 
srich a review qf his life as the brief Sptce allotted to us will 
admit of, borrowing little assistance from dates and extra¬ 
neous facts. 

j Biorre-Jeau do Beranger was born ill the physical lieart 
I of that Paris whereof the moral atmosphere pervaded iris 
every thought aud action through life. Wo are indebted to 
dry biographers for the knowledga that the place of his 
birth was iu tho Rue Moiitorgueil, No. 50. He himself has 
apprised us of all the essential facts eoimootcd with tho 
event: 

“ Dans CO Paris, pleiu d'or et do misSro, 

En I’an de Christ mil sept oorit quatre-vingt, 

Che4 un taiUeur, riion pauVre ot vieux grana-pSro.* 

Nothing could he more explicit. Ho was born in 1780, 
in Paris, at tbe house of his grandfather, who was old, poor, 
and a tailor. The obscurity of iris family is further explained 
in La Vilain, in wliicli the poet deeiares himself a follow of 
the common stamp, with a supreme contempt for tho aristo¬ 
cratic particle " de,” which accideut or ancestral affectation 
had profixeJ to his name. We have already seen that he 
was "laid, chitif, el touffrant” —ugly, puny, and suftering. 
Would tho reader know wliore tliu future bard was nursed, 
aud whence, he derived his first musical inspiration? Let 
lilm read Ma Nourrice, clianion hiatoriguc. There will he 
learn liow, in a remote month of August (his birtliday, as wo 
learn from more prosaic chroniolers, was the 17th), our poot, 
thou a howly-horn infant, departed by tho Auxerre coach, in 
the charge of a handsonio young wet-nurse, who, with six 
fraiic.s and certain linen essentials in her pocket, conveyed 
liiin to tho tuneful province of Burgundy,— 

“ Pour la ohauson cliniat propioe,”— 

where his young nurse's old drunken husband was acous- 
torilfed to sit on the tbwn-qUay, glass iu baud, and 
“ Chanter les gaitfis do Piron 

a consistent hegiuning certainly for the life of an Anacreon- 
tiu poet. 

We cannot follow little Beranger through all the scenes of 
his infancy, of which remiirisoeuces are profusely scattered 
through his numerous lyrics. 

He returned to Paris, to be spoiled by the worthy olil 
tailor, his grandfatlier (his own father, a restless unsuccess¬ 
ful speculator, troubling his head very little as to iris sou’s 
welfare); aud pick up •such education as tho streets and gut¬ 
ters of Paris might afford. Bijranger’s early days w;g-o, in 
fact, tliose of a thorougli-paeed gamin. It wuaa jiropitious 
time for the hoys of Palis. The revolutionary troubles were 
coiiimeiieing, and excitement abounded. On tiie I4th of J uly 
1789, Bfiranger, in his tenth year, oeeiipied an undistin- _ 
guished post in the rear-guard of the ragged regiment of 
patriots that hurst the gates of the Bastille. Tliero is a sym¬ 
metry in the external events, as well as in tho motives and 
personal acts of iris life, that is really romarkablb. The 14th 
of Jrily was a day of unsurpassed loveliness. Exactly forty 
years afterwards, the poet, pining in a cell of La Force, 
whither lio had been consigned by the government of Charles 
X. for his political opinions, was roused from gloom and de- 
spair (the season had been oheeiiess, and poets—especially 
if they happen also to he Frenchmen, a coincidence Which 
• “ U TalHoih' et la P4e,” Written In 1842. 
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rarely happens—are marvellously susceptible to atmospheric 
influences) by a lovely summer-sun bursting through his 
prison-hais. It reminded him of that glorious day, forty 
years hack, when he had first, albeit unreasoningly, raised 
his voice to encourage a people in the conquest of their 
liberty. He had, but now, despaired of France and freedom. 
But the sun shone as it had shone forty years ago. (What 
poet oan dissociate sunshine from the idea of hope ?) It was 
the 14th of July I There wore still chains to break, and 
dungeons to rase. He had a voice now, with power to direct 
the actions of the mightiest crowd. B6rangor wrote Le 
Quatorze JuiUet ; a startling description of the great event 
of his boyhood, so indelibly impressed on his memory, in 
which the rule of thS Bourbons was symbolised by the hated 
Bastille, which bo had seen so easily destroyed by a resolute 
people. The following July had barely elapsed ere his ma- 
• jesty Charles X., in the palace of Holyrood, had ample lei¬ 
sure to meditate on the policy of locking up popular poets; 
especially when, as little boys, they may happen to have been 
present at the destiuction of state prisons. 

This is anticipating. The worthy old tailor, who loved his 
grandson too well to inflict upon him the nuisances of read¬ 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, was naturally anxiqus to keep 
him out of the way of cannon-balls. Little Beranger was 
sent for safety to an aunt, who kept an inn at F£ronne, in 
Picardy. This relation was a kind-hearted woman, but a 
devotee to the backbone. In her opinion, the first and sqIo 
duty of Man—^Man happening to be under the age often years 
—was to say catechisms. Beranger didn’t like catechisms. 
On the whole, he preferred barricades. It is to bo feared 
that the old tailor, like all tailors, old and young,—including 
(if wo may be permitted the Uibernicism) shoemakers,—was 
an arrant Radical and 'Voltairian, and, most likely, imbued 
the youth's mind with disrespectful opinions towards exist¬ 
ing authorities. It is certain that (catechisms apart) the 
young Beranger could not bo brought to a right way of 
thinking on the subject of holy water. Peronno was attacked 
by a terrible thunderstorm, from the effects of which the old 
auberge trembled to its very foundations. Pierre-Jean per¬ 
mitted himself to indulge in some heterodox observations on 
the cflicacy of the repeated signs of the cross and sprink¬ 
lings of holy water employed by his aunt in order to con¬ 
jure away the effects of the thunder. 

Suddenly the window was burst open with a temblo 
crash. The electric fluid struck the child, who was picked 
up, senseless, from the floor. He was believed to bo dead; 
but in the course of an hour or so, reviving from his swoon, 
he evinced hie incorrigible nature by the following question, 
addressed to his kind aunt, whom he saw kneeling and pray¬ 
ing by his bedside: 

“ 'Well, and after that, pray what is the good of yom: 
holy water?” 

The aunt was scandalised. Suspicions—only too well 
founded, as the result proved—immediately occuived to her. 
It was discovered that the young reprobate had not merely 
refused to learn his catechism, but that he had coneealed in 
his bedroom several volumes of Voltaire (it would seem that, 
by some mysterious process, he had acquired the art of read- 
ing),,^saved from the librai-y of his late uncle, and which 
the good dame, having allowed her avarice to get the better 
of her piety, had not found in her heart to destroy or dispose 
of. The thunderbolt was accounted for. It was doubtless 
a judgment. The terrible penance the old lady must 
have incurred makes us shudder, even at this distance of 
years. 

Ifoung BSranger assisted his relative in her innkeeping- 
duties (potboys, be proud!) until such time as he was old 
, enough to be entered as a pupil in the Patriotic Institute 
of P4ronne, founded by a re Ahot republican member of the 
Legislative Assembly—Ballac de Bellanglise. Here the 
study of Latin and Greek was prohibited. The poor, chil¬ 
dren, by the constitution of the academy, were, compelled 
to burlesque the proceedings the political clubs of the 
time, They were ezjMoted to make Wangues, to indite 


letters to Robespierre, Tallien, &o. B&ran^r preferred 
these exercises to the catechism, and distinguished himself 
greatly as a political debater and essayist—of four feet 
high. 

Tierre-Jean loved his school. The histrionio displays, 
! which formed the principal duties of the scholars, were con¬ 
genial to his artistic nature. Ho liked playing at a taUring- 
man's importance; but, alas 1 ho was, too soon, called upon 
to perform a working-man’s duties. 

His aunt was poor and religious. For fear of suspicion 
of disaffection towards the prevailing rigme, she had for¬ 
borne to withdraw her nephew from the school, whose doc¬ 
trines she considered perditiou. She at length made her 
poverty an excuse for doing so. She declared her inability 
to support the boy at school; and removed him, on the plea 
that he must be put in the way of earning a livelihood. 
B4ranger was rescued from the perilous clutches of M. do 
Bellanglise, and apprenticed to a printer in Pfiroune, named 
Laisnoy. 'Who and what M. Laisney was, the reader may 
learn by consulting the song entitled Sontoir, addressed 
to that gentleman by the poet, thirty years after the date of 
his apprenticeship. Beranger never left a true friend un¬ 
paid by the honours of verse. M. Laisney was one of his 
best friends; for he encouraged him to neglect printing 
himself, and become the cause of printing in other men. 
What the world owes to M. Laisney may bo estimated from 
the following note, affixed by Bdranger to the song alluded 
to, which is in itself a compliment of the highest descrip¬ 
tion; 

“Itwas in his printing-office that I was placed os an appren¬ 
tice, MOYhaving been able to teach mo how to spell, he resolved 
to encourage me in a taste for poetry, gave me lessons in voisifi- 
cation, and corrected my first crude essays.” 

All honour to Monsieur Laisney 1 

Boranger’s republican bias had been fixed by the eventful 
scenes amid which his early youth had been passed; by bis 
scholastic training in the Institute of Peronno; and, mure 
than all, by an inherent love of freedom, and a poet's faith 
in the perfectibility of the human race, which led him fre¬ 
quently to dreams of Utopianism. Accident, with the as¬ 
sistance of kind Monsieur Laisney, put him in the way of 
expressing himself to the world. A volume of Andrfi Che¬ 
nier was intrusted to his "’prentice hand” for typogra¬ 
phical composition. Our future poet was at once struck 
with the melancholy sweetness of his unfortunate predeces¬ 
sor's verses. He resolved to imitate some of them, and set 
to work on the spot, sucOeeding very much to hie own sur¬ 
prise and satisfaction. In the discovery that ho was a poot, 
however, he forgot that he had promised to be a printer. 
He neglected the material composition for the spiritual. 
His employer caught him in fia^ante ddicto, but had the 
wisdom to consider the verses written more than compensa¬ 
tory for those that ought to have been printed. The youth, 
who had 

“ Penned a stanza when he should—compose,” 

was encouraged to continue in the neglect of his duties, and 
to make a great man of himself as soon os possible. 

Beranger, having terminated his pleasant apprenticeship, 
returned to Paris. He found his father in comparative 
opulence, due (as it afterwards transpired) to royalist in¬ 
trigues. The improved circumstanoes of the family afforded 
to the young poetJHhe rare boon of leisure. He threw him¬ 
self into literature with all the ardour of a neophyte. It is 
needless to say, that he did not at once discover the real 
bent of hie vocation. What great writer ever did? He 
commenced with the most ambitious projects. As he him¬ 
self informs us,* 

** The most ambitious poetical dreams cradled nw in&noy; 
there is soaroely on elevated braaoh of the art that 1 have not 
secretly attempted. To fiilfil an immense career at twen^ years 
of age, without the advantages of study—even that of Latin— 
I attempted to penetrate the genius of our language, and the 
secrets of style.” 

* Preface to Collection of ISS?. 
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There was certainly no lack of ambition in the range or 
class of subjects attempted by B€ranger. Ho wrote a 
comedy called Aes Hermaphrodite*, ridiculing the efBmi* 
nacy of the age. This was merely by way of relaxation 
from the severer labours of an epic poem on the subject of 
Olovi*. The cCmedy was never aoted, and the epic, in all 
probability, never finished. Hot a trace has been preserved 
of either. No better fate has attended the rest of his early 
efforts; amongst which may bo mentioned an idyll in four 
cantos. La Oourtitane; another of unknown length, Le 
Pilerinage; three odes, having for subjects the Bestoration 
of Beligion, the Flood, and the Last Judgment; and a small 
collection of minor poems, his earliest efibrt, published at 
P4ronno under the name of La Chdrlande de Roae*. All 
those the poet destroyed as mercilessly as a painter effaces 
idle charcoal sketches from the canvas of his masterpiece, 
having no real connection with the great design. 

Accident, which sent Shakspero to hold horses in Lon¬ 
don, and drove MoliSre into a stroller’s booth, decided Be- 
ranger's career for him. His father was detected in a 
royalist plot, and imprisoned. The apparent prosperity 
enjoyed by the family disappeared, to bo succeeded by abso- 
lute want. Berangor found his epics, idylls, and comedies of 
little use to him. A movement of emigration of French fami¬ 
lies to Egypt had been excited by tho conquests of Napoleon. 
It was the poet’s intention to join this movement, in the 
hope of obtaining some civil employment frotp tho colonial 
government. Ho was dissuaded from this project by a 
friend whom he consulted, and who assured him that the 
Egyptian colony was not likely to bo a thing of long 
duration. 

Berangor roniaiiiod in E«ris; and again wo return to his 
songs for the history of his life. The Chenier, a reminis¬ 
cence written after a lapse of many years, tells us how, at 
the ago of twenty, he led a life of thoughtless penury in a 
garret six stories high, rich alone in health, hope, and tho 
society of boon companions, as poor, as reckless, and as 
jovial as himself. The Oavdriole, Aon vieUHabit, Leg Oueux, 
Roger Bontempa, and others, are pictures of tliis stage of his 
career. His satiric and political veins he had scarcely yet 
discovered. His patriotism, at present, wont no farther than 
an unqualified and enthusiastic faith in tho First Consul as 
the embodied principle of the victorious French republic. 
There was as little sympathy between the poet and hie 
father in politics as in other matters. 

But oven garrets and sour wine must bo paid for. Tho 
young Bohemian found himself face to face with starvation. 
In a desperate fit, ho made a collection of every scrap of 
writing ho had over composed, and sent it to Lucien Bona¬ 
parte, the First Consul’s brother, who had been represented 
to him as a patron of literature. Tho consignment was 
accompanied by a boyish letter, which tho poet remembered 
in after-years to have been “ worthy of a young head vio- 
lontly republican,” and which “ bore tho imprint of pride 
wounded by tho necessity of having recourse to a patron.” 
Lucien sent for the writer to his hotel, " informed himself 
of my position, which he at once ameliorated; treated mo 
as a poet, and overwhelmed me with cncouragoments and 
good counsels.”* 

Exile soon deprived tho young writer of his considerate 
protector. Lucien Bonaparte left Franoe for his long resi¬ 
dence in Italy. BSranger believed his hopes at an end, 
when he was unexpectedly relieved by a letter from the 
prince, dated from Borne, renewing former expressions 
of good-will and encouragement, and authorising the poet 
to receive and apply to his own use the annu^ pension 
allowed by the Institute of France to Lucien Bonaparte os 
one of its members. B£ranger continued to receive this 
annuity (a thousand francs, or forty pounds a-yearl up 
to 1812. 

For thirty years, Bfooiiger had-no opportunity of pub¬ 
licly expressing his gratitude to his Wefaotor. Ho at¬ 
tempted to do sp at once, by tho enthusiastic ^(Boation of 
* Dedtsation to Luoien Bonaparte, 1888. 


a volume otpaetoralpoem*. The imperial censorship would 
not permit such public honour to ono under tho ban of its 
master’s displeasure, and prohibited the dedication. Be- 
ranger, in the first heat of his indignation, thrust tho entire 
manuscript into the fire; so that the Pastorals of Buranger 
are amongst tho lost books of tho world. The Bourbon 
rSgime would admit of no printed honours to one bearing the 
name of Bonaparte; and it was not till the Bevolution of 
1830 gave France (for a time) a free press, that our grateful 
scribe was permitted to give expression to his fcelingB, 
which he did in a handsome dedication, from which we have 
already quoted. 

The academician’s pension was far from being adequate 
to supply the wants of a young author of careless habits 
and ardent passions. He eked it out by song-writing and 
general lityary drudgery; and was further assisted by a 
small employment in the University of Paris, obtained for 
him by the friendship of M. Arnault, the author of Maritt* 
h Mintumes. Berangor repaid this kindness in his usual 
coin. When Arnault was exiled by the Bourbon govern¬ 
ment, the grateful poet addressed to him his exquisite lines 
of Le» Oiseaux. 

At the age of thirty-three, BSranger’s imperial enthusiasm 
began to cool a little ; and his keen, and now mature, intel¬ 
lect began to perceive, and long to satirise, the weaknesses 
and despotic tendencies of Bonaparte’s government But 
under such a sway, satire must be covertly and insidiously 
attempted. The Roi d'Tvetot appeared; and, for the first 
time, tlte hero of Lodi and Marengo found himself exposed 
to the most deadly enemy a Frenchman or a French govern¬ 
ment can encounter—^ridicule. The satire was, however,, 
so delicately and playfully convoyed, that even its object 
was fain to affect approval of it. Later in his career, the 
great man was destined to receive a severer lesson from tho 
same quarter. At the most jealous, because the most pre¬ 
carious, period of Bonaparte’s power, our poet had the hardi- 
hood to point out, under the form of an expostulation with a 
capricious courtesan {Traiti de Politique pour Vuaage de 
Liaette), the pernicious tendencies of the imperial absolutism, 
and the certain ruin it must result in. 

These, however, were mere friendly admonitions—at tho 
utmost, no more than tho ohidings of a parent. Bfiranger 
loved the first Napoleon, and could but deplore the fall of a 
regime which his sagacity told him was inevitable. It was 
not till the return of tho Bourbons, when ho conceived the 
whole work of tho revolution reversed, and that all required 
to bo commenced again, that Beranger began to feel and 
exercise his powers as a satirist. From the first occupation 
of Paris by tho Allies, to tho overthrow of Charles X., in 
1830, the poet was a constant thorh in tho side of the re¬ 
stored government. The revival of old court mummeries 
and antiquated feudal pretensions were mure the objects of 
his scorn and ridicule than even that of an hereditary abso¬ 
lutism. Paillaaae, La Oocarde Blanche, LaMarquiae dePre- 
tentaiUe, L’Opinion de ce* DemotaeUea, Le Harguia de Cara- 
baa,La Oenaura, are among tho earliest of his barbed arrows 
that rankled beneath the laced waistcoats of tho triumphant 
lackeys. Unfortunately these were not grounds for legal 
prosecution,—tho Bourbons, in the earlier stage of their re¬ 
vived power, keeping up a feint of constitutionalism. It was 
necessary—as on a former occasion of greater magnitude— 
to call in a foreign ally for the suppression of the common 
enemy. The priests came to the assistance of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. 

B&anger, then at the height of his popularity,—his songs, 
whether published secretly or openly, as necessity requmd, 
ei^oying an unheard-of circulation,*—sang for the first time, 
at a publio dinner, Le Lieu de Bonne* Oen*. This proceed¬ 
ing was denounced by the editor of a religious paper,_and 
the peet-voealist cited to appear before the court of assizes, 
on a charge of having outraged public morals, common de- 

• They had reached a eeoand aeries, puhUehed In 1881. On the day 
of their publioaticn, be prudently resigned his post at the Unlversl^ to 
avoid Inevitable consequenoee. 
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of which ho had rendered such MT^prlvil assistance. He de¬ 
clined a competence fpr life, o&red to him by General Sp- 
bastiani, from that gentleman’s priyate means, on teni>s of 
the moat delicate seerpey. He was awaio of the power of 
gratitude over his nature, and was fearful of contracting ob¬ 
ligations oven to the men whom he esteemed the most, lest 
his independence of thought should suffer.* Ho declined to 
be nominated a member of the French Academy. Wlien 
elected, against his will, to a seat in the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, in 1848, he merely presented himself once in the cham¬ 
ber, to recognise the hotlour the people had done him, and 
never returned to it. He felt that that was not his sphere 
of action. His lost act of dignity was the delicate and cour¬ 
teous refusal, some months ago, of pecuniary assistauco from 
the Empress Eugfinle. His wants, both in fame and nionoy, 
were adequately supplied; and bo bad the rai'O gift of con¬ 
tentment. Tlie modest sufficiency be enjoyed to his death 
he owed to a friend, it is true; but it was tp the uncommon 
honesty, and not to the generosity, of that friend. The pub- 
lisher, Porrotin (in whoso arms our poet breathed liis last), 
having purchased the copyright of all Bfiranger’s works for 
an annuity of 800 franca, and finding that their sale returned 
to him an amount vastly exceeding his expectation, had the 
probity to increa,se the yearly sum to a competency for the 
poet’s wants for life. In a hard-bargaining age like this, 
such an act (albeit in itself one of bare justice) assumes 
the proportions of magnanimity. 

In person B6ranger was below the middle height, and 
inclined to corpulence. His countenance was like liis songs, 
concealing nothing of the owner’s character. The cast of 
his features was rather Teutonic than Gaulish. He was 
gifti^, more especially in .^o latter part of his life, with 
excellent health and ind^Silablo spirits. He enjoyed long 
walks, hearty eating, and still heartier laughing, till within 
a week or two of his death. 

The particulars of that event are too fresh in the memory 
of the public to need recapitulation here. 

The chief recommendations of Beranger’s poetry are, 
wit, faultless elegance of rhythm and melody, and marvel¬ 
lous condensation of subject. It is difficult to road tvjo of 
his songs for the first time in immediate succession. After 
one spociipeu, you are fain to lay down the book and reflect 
upon the vast field of suggestion that has been opened to 
you in a few easy tripping lines. This is accounted for 
greatly by the fact, that Beronger bestowed more pains on a 
song than many writers can spare to a tragedy or novel. 
He polished, retouched, and often entirely rewrote his 
compositions rqany times over. When a song was felt by 
him to bo susceptible of no more improvement, and at the 
same time not equal to his standard of excellenco, it was 
ruthlessly and invariably sacrificed. It was by these 
means that B4rangcr, as a writer of songs, attained to what 
no writer can achieve, except by a. similar course of pro¬ 
ceeding,—perfection in his degree. 


[The Editors of the Eatiosat, Maoazinb osunot return uusvaiUhln 
Fepcirs. except In caeee where It mey seem desirable to eomCiunlcate 
with th« writots.] 


Tgn. Honourable Nrai. Dow of Portjand, Maine, United 
States, has recently been addressing largo ooncoursee of 
people, in Manchester and olsowbero, on the subject of 
Tomperanco and the Maine Liquor Law, which hp would 
fain see,adopted in this country. It would be unjnst not 
to recognise the earnestness of this gentleman; and for the 
object of that reform be has so mvch at heqrt, we*can but 

• “ C*«8t pare* quo Jo salo quel ponrolr Is reeonnsliosnoe exorco sur 
mol, qUeJ’al ctfaltit''de contructor do semhlobie ohllgktloiiii, mSmo envon 
!«• hommos quo J'ootliue le pluo.” Preface, 18$S. 


fool cordial sympathy and hearty good-will. But the ques¬ 
tion as to the means of compassing that object admits of 
discussion; and hi our view, though the Maine law may 
appear ap easy motliod qf putting a stop to drunkenness, 
it js neither a desirable nor an effectual one. 

There is, we hold, a fundamental error in the principle 
on which this law is based. Moral progress, to bo worth 
any thing, must have its rise and derive its strength from 
within. . The morality which is the simple result of the 
action of external circumstances we shall all admit tu bo 
comparatively yaluoless as regards the world, absdlutely 
valueless Us regards tlio liuman being himself. Wo do not 
lavish much admiration upon a rich man who refrains from 
picking pockets, nor upon a beggar because he is not ava¬ 
ricious or extravagant; neither should wo laud those savages 
of the -Islands for their temperance before the intro¬ 

duction to their knowledge of that “firo-wator" which their 
Christian invaders brought wltli them." Temptation must 
exist before virtue can Iiavo its being. Temperance is a 
mere word, null and void of meaning in cases where in¬ 
dulgence is materially and pliysically impossible ; and absti¬ 
nence is iioithor the work of the will nor the result of moral 
conviction. A free man who does not transgress the law 
bcoiiuse he will not, is obedient; a fettered man who does 
not disobey because ho cannot, is a slave. We could place 
no dependence on the obedience born of slavery ; neither 
could we bo satisfied with the temperance compelled by 
legislation. 

It would assuredly be no service to tlio cause of Christian 
progrc.ss, were it possible to devise with regard to every pos¬ 
sible sin sucli preventive measures as those with which this 
law socks to surround drunkenness. With respect to immo¬ 
rality, prevention is not better than cure. Human reason, 
human volition, are divinely bestowed gifts, intended to bo 
duly exercised in the acceptance or rejection of botfi good and 
o-^il. That fruit in Eden which was forbidden to man was 
still left within his reach. No external obstacle was placed 
in the way of disobedience; moral and spiritual restraints 
were alone deemed worthy of a morally and spiritually 
endowed being by bis Creator. Should men’s laws be based 
upon another principle tlian this? Can we expect to find for 
ourselves a bettor or a juster system than is laid down for us 
in tlic Instory of all God’s dealings with his creatures? 

Our objection, then, in the first place, to the Maine 
Liquor Law is, that it is not advisable; our second takes 
lower ground, and simply pleads that it is impracticable. 

Not impracticable, of course, to lay down the law, but to 
insure its effective working. All arbitrary measures cany 
with tlieni this penalty,—the coerced will, either by rebel- 
,lion or cunning, seek to free themselves from their bondage. 
Tims the sin grows complicated, and hypocrisy and false¬ 
hood lend themselves to aid the cupidity of the vendor, the 
appetite of the purchaser. On this point Mr. Nisal Dow 
offers a curious piece of argument. Ho remarked, “As to 
tlio results of the Maine law, it was said it was a failure. 
But who said this ? The bitterest enemies of tomperance,. 
Tlio liquor-sellers in Boston said they sold more under the 
existence of the Maine law than before ; but if they did so, 
why did they oppose it!” But if they do so, what is the 
use of the law ? we may.fairly ask; nor shall wo be content 
with a retort that slips aside from the assertion, instead of 
disproving it. If Mr. Neal Dow has no better reply than 
this to make to the exultant statement of “the liquCr-sellers 
in Boston,” his case is weak indeed. 

And lot us confess that we should view with little regret 
the failure of a.law which seeks to abrogate the functions 
of a man’s consoicnoe, and while it aims to hinder him 
from vice, equally prevents him from attaining to virtue. 

True, the confirmed drunkard is so far an insane and 
unroasonahlc being, that for him the restraints of theTunatic 
can hardly be deemed inappropriate; but because some men 
are nmd, do wo take from cvpry man the right of governing' 
hi.s own actions? Thank Heaven, drunkenness in England 
is no longer the obtrusive characteristic that it may have 
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been fiftjr yean ago. Edncation, refinement, all that tends 
to exalt and onltivate our humanity, are ite ewom foes, 
more potent than any stringent enactment that a state could 
enforce. As these progress, so will men themselves rise to 
a nobler standard of conduct that shall act as their best 
safe^ard a^inst whatever is degrading and brutalising. 

It is not a law devised by human brains that will raise 
the groirelling or reform the debased. Whoso seeks to in¬ 
fluence the soul, must speak to the soul, and work upon the 
soul. ,As manhood advances, as the germs of truth and 
beauty—which wo believe lie latent in every human spirit 
—are cultivated into fruitfulness, so must these sad and 
monstrous vices of which drunkenness is the hideous pa¬ 
rent become less and less prevalent. Religion cries out 
against it; morality shrinks from its approach; manly feel¬ 
ing revolts from it. Let us seek to make our people re¬ 
ligious, moral, manjy, and wo shall need no Maino Liquor 
Law. 



THE ART-TBEABTJBES EXHIBITION. 

BV JOHK CUITCHLEY PBINCB. 

Behold this treasury of glorious things. 

This shrine of genius, this enchanting place, 

Where every Muse some precious tribute brings 
Of blended beauty, dignity, and grace! 

Enter with calm and reverential heart. 

With earnest purpose and unclouded mind, 

So that thy soul, amid transcendent art. 

May feel at once refreshed, exalted, and refined. 

Hark to that tremulous harmony that swells 
Into a gentle surge of solemn sound. 

That ^ith a magic influence dispels 
The silence, and pervades the aft: around 1 
It makes the breast with pure emotions sigh. 

It stirs the hidden fountains of our tears, 

And seems to lift the longing spirit high, 

Even to the loftier choir of the according spheres. 

While those sweet sounds yet linger in the ear, 

Let’s thread this wondrous wilderness of charms. 

And wisely ponder o’er each object here 
That elevates and fascinates and warms; 

Lovely creations, which in happiest hour 
The painter's hand has o’er the canvas thrown. 

And graceful marvels that the sculptor’s power 
Has fashioned in his mind, and conjured from the stono. 

Those mighty masters of the earlier art, 

Those matchless wizards of the older day, 

From earthly things and earthly thoughts apart, 

What grandeur did their faculties display 1 
Lofty conceptions did their souls pervade. 

And took immortal shapes at tl^ir command, 

Wliile reverential feeling moved ult swayed. 

And silently inspired the cunning of their hand. 

And have not we, in this our later time, 

Our own art-treasures, famous, and not few,— 

The bold, the graceful, even the sublime. 

The sweetly tender, and the grandly true^ 

Amid the walks of intermingled life 
We make our study,-find our pictures there. 

And send imagination, richly rife 
With germs of glorious thought, into a holier air'. 

0 Genius, whose mysterious powers ally 
* The restless spirit with serenest things. 

That purify the heart, and lift on high 
Our aspirations, as on heavenward wings. 


A worthy purpose doth pertain to thge, 

A noble and a hopeful task is thine, 

To set our natures fimn low passions free. 

And give unto our souls glimpses of realms divine. 

Music, with stirring or consoling tones; 

Painting, with all thy harmony of hues; 

Sculpture, that sitteth upon marble thrones 
And thou, not least of these, poetic Muse,— 

If ye from earth at once were swept away, , 

With all the memory of your magic powers. 

And all the fires of genius in decay, 

0, what a priceless loss, what a sad world were ours! 

This may not be; for ye shall more and more 
Expand in kindred majesty and grace. 

And mingle with each other mighty loro. 

To cheer, exalt, and bless the human race. 

He who inspired the great ones of the past. 

By whom all good and beauteous things are given. 

Will deign to leave His children to the last 
This still increasing dower, this one foretaste of heaven. 

Praise to the men of energy wfio planned 
This princely place, this treasure-crowded hall 1 
Praise to the wealthy of our native land. 

Who nobly answered to a noble call! 

And when these riches, which improve the heart. 

Are to their wonted places back consigned. 

May this transcendent spectacle of art 
Be mirrored in our souls, leaving its light behind! 


THE TOWER OF IIA^|pp:ONE CASTLE. ' 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *' a«L FERHOLL." 

In Tnaxs CbETTbrs.—C nAP. I. 

Oh a rocky height by the saa^re of 'D—shire stands Ilark- 
stono Castle. It was inhabited Some seven years ago by a 
very old man, who hod been in possession nearly half a cen¬ 
tury; and during that time had never been known to give a 
hint as to his successor. He saw neither friend nor foe, ex¬ 
cept when absolutely obliged. His estate was well managed 
by his own agency and that of his steward and attorney; 
but that was the only ostensible employment he had. He 
spent his time ajono, and was so inaccessible, that people 
forgot he was alive till they were aroused to the fact by 
hearing that ho was dead. 

The probable contents ipf his will, then, excited great 
interest; for the estate was "wholly in his power, and he 
had no near relations. He might leave it to his attorney, 
to the Queen, to his housekeeper; he might turn Harkstonc 
Castle into a hospital; he might have made no will at all; 
and this seemed the most probable, for none was found, and 
none had been made by his'attomey; and the latter began 
to make inquiries into his nearest of kin. It was not diffi¬ 
cult to find this person, though heiswas very remote. Ho 
was a young man in the amor,—Charlqs Qraburn by name, 
—a man of small means, but not absolutely poor. Ho was 
not aware himself that he h^ a relation in the world; for 
his parents, who would naturmly have talked at times over 
cousins and great-uncles, died when he was young, and his 
pedigree had nothing in it interesting to him. 'When in¬ 
formed of his prospects he at first refused his belief. 

“ I should like it well enough,” said he; “ but it’fl not 
true. You’ll find a will, I’m sure, and 1 shall only have 
had the trouble of changing my habits, to return to them 
again.” 

He hung back from taking any steps in the business, 
and really thought of his chance as little as he couM help. 

One rainy aftemoon,-phia regiment being then quartered 
at Birmingham,—^he was'sitting in the mess-room of the bar- 
racks, playing at chess Wii^ a brother-officer, when the 
sound of a-carriage coming through the great paved court, 
and round to the steps of the entrance, drew his qyes to the 












A SCULPTOR’S PICTORIAL MUSINGS IN ENGLISH POETRY. 

No. II. CHRISTABEL. 


“Tits lovely Indy, Chrlst&bet, 

'Whom her father loves so well. 
What nialM her In the wood so late, 
A furlong the oastle-gate? 


She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothed knight; 

And she in tlie midnight wo(^ will pray 
For the weal of her lover that's far away." 

COLBEIOaiC. 


windovf, and there ho beheld, looking from a railroad-fly, 
the face of Mr. Spokor, the attorney who had the care of his 
business. 

“ I’ll bo back beforoiyou play,” said he. “ I see a fellow 
who wants moand meeting Mr. Spoker in the passage, he 
had time for but “Gojid iiorntag,” before the attorney said: 

“ A will has boenfound.” 

"I know it,” said Orabtulli turning back. '• I’m glad I 
never reckoned upon' Harkstdhe Castle.” 

•• Yon will enjoy St the more,” said Mr. Spoker. “ All is 
loft to -the next of kin.” 

" To me ?” . 

“ Yes, all to yon. Ho wrote one will, leaving it to you 
hy the name of Graybum,—with a y in the name,—and 
another to his ‘next of kin,^as if he would make it as sure 
aa possible.” 

” So it’s mine,” said Charles. ’ 

“ Yohrs, yours,” said the attorney. 

“ Thank God!” said Oharlei £h;abnm, betraying that ho 
had been more interested than hd had allowed. Then turn¬ 
ing back to the mesa-room, be entered it, singing, “I’d be a 
butterfly.” 

“ What's happened to Charley nowf” said his opponent. 


Frederick Palliscr by name, who had been determining 
whore to movo his castle. “ Charley turned songster!” 

“ I have got 40001. a-year, and a line castle, since I went 
out of the room,” said young Grabum. 

“ By Jove!” said the other. 

Charles Qrahurn got leave from his colonel,—to whom 
such an occasion seemed a very sufficient reason for grant¬ 
ing it,—and went dowi^ttxt day to his new possessions. 

Harkstone Castle stood on an isolated low hill, just a 
quarter of a mile from the beach. Behind it arc higher 
hills, thickly clothed with low wood; and in modern times, 
by commanding the castle, these surrounding hills would 
havo made it an indefensible place. But its position suited 
the century it was built in; the hill was steep on all sides, 
so as to stand in place of a fosse, and the towers followed 
the irregularity of the ground, covering the top of the hill 
with a building which afforded abundant shelter and de¬ 
fence to those who manned it. In these latter serene times 
it was merely picturesque. The internal walls towards the 
court were pierced with convenient windows for the inha¬ 
bitants; and when they would look out to the sea and 
landward view, they did so through narrow apertures, which, 
though enlarged since they were intended for mere arrow- 
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slits, had boea altered judiciously, and without spoiling the 
appearanoo of The last possessor h^^ ^ft less 

trace of llij)3?elf jhip jny OTie who had livei ftog ^fty op 
sixty yeapg ppujd po3sj))ly he supposed to hayg 4pnp. He 
had bprneo jftl Ws lettetjj before ho died; his bppks were all 
on bpolts^cfYes; not »Q much as a blottjng-bcok boro 
the oi" jiis signature on the paper. lie had lived to 

oxtrgf^o pld agpi and had seemed to take ploaffurp jn ob- 
liter^fing alf Si^ps that Ije had lived at all. Cfiprles eagerly 
openag drawprs, and searphed cupboards; thcits was scarcely 
a rel[p oftfip old tinie^ Jijst passed, tliough there worp many 
of thp qtdor titnos ivltiph had gone by a hundrp^ years— 
nay, jeverpl hiindrcils. Suita of armour tllpro wore, filack- 
jaolt^, spurs, oipiuou balls; but nothing to fell what the last 
man-lwd epjoyed, done, or atiffered. 

Ghwjcj was gretjtly pmployod in riding over fho estate 
with »f. Sppkcr, apd grranging what improvements must 
take mpPj what ti^h^f down, what exchanges with 

neigpppgftpg squires spt found, also,- that 

nlthp^g^ thp castle Vp®ti well taken oare of on the whole, 
some pp a 8uale were become necessary; and 

he prig lllipfhpd in surveys and plans hy which to gain the 
douhjp qf preserving the beauty and character of the 

huil^jp^, and af the same time doing to it what was essen¬ 
tial fpp its repair. 

Qno (jay, when h'’- was looking at llie building from the 
ontsidp, it strpek him fhat one of the projections had no 
corresponding room w'ifjun; lie was quite certain tliat where 
the oiltpr wall o^pjpded into what might he a room of 
tolerable siso, fjie ^^jdo was a flat siirfape, forming only 
one side of a passage. He ran qp-ptairs dipeetly to examine 
it, oxpeoting to wid a doorwajp hjpuked -up. There was 
tapestry along the wall- jjpt It was lifted, nothing but 
the rough stones were qjscoyeted; no trace of doorway, no 
mark of any former aperture in the wall. It was so un¬ 
likely, however, that the prqjectiou should consist of solid 
masonry, that Phtwles determined to search the outside, to 
ascertain whether any window miglit be hidden under the 
ivy. 1 |b laonnfpd a ladder accordingly, followed by a work¬ 
man carrying a saw and pickaxe; and searching through 
the ivy in various places,—for it here quite mantled tiic 
wall,—he found, in fact, a window, strongly defended with 
iron bars, hut which admitted the eye dimly to penetrate 
into a room within. Curiosity was all alive to road the 
secret of this hidden chamber; and making a footing for 
himself on a projection of the wall by the aid of the stout 
bouglis of the ivy, lie gave place to the workman who had 
accompanied him to break out the bars with the pickaxe lie 
carried, and give him access. While this work was going 
on lie looked anxiously into the room, wliioh he saw better 
and better as the ivy was cleared and the dimmed glass 
removed. It was tapestried; and tlie hangings seemed to 
have fallen in places through the effects of damp and time ; 
a bed neenpied one end, with a canopy crowned with a hunch 
of featliers, and tliesu began to wave as the air got in. 'On 
the aide, at right angles with the window, was a narrow door, 
which opened from the oornor of the room, evidently not into 
the corridor outside, but into either a concealed passage run¬ 
ning parallel to thp corridor, or into another room. Thors 
was a heavy chair by the bed, thrbVu over and lying on its 
side; a small table, with a cup on it containing fragments 
of dry flowers. In one part of the room, on the floor, was a 
heap of silk or stuff, flung down, it should seem, on some 
day or night long left behindthe curtains of the bed were 
quite drawn hack on the side next the window, and some¬ 
thing dimly glittered, when the light fell on the carpet, like 
an instrument or ornament of steel. 

• Charles impatiently looked at all while tl^e man worked 
away at the window-bars; and when they yielded at last 
he sprang in. There was little more to he learnB(l,with re¬ 
gard to all those objects than xvhat ho.had already ru^de put. 
Only, the clothes of the bed were thrown over the pillpw, 
just as a hasty strong hand might replace them after they 
had been opened. Charles Qrabqrn flung thpm back as far 


as they would go. The inside of the bed was filled with a 
huge dark spmpthing,—pjainly ij jjijl bpeq a pool of blood. 

' Charles'niifWt? *00^9 ftt 9^ ™ "*9*® 

horror. latter w^sj the first to Sf^^.' 

“There’s beeq fgul work here, I donb|, sir,” said he. 
“ Best cover it np,, and say nothing." 

“ Cover it up 1 ^pt I,'t cried Charles; “ I'll searpl^ it out 
to the very end- wbg remembers the tower?" 

“ If any body dqpg. His Jirs. Many," said thp worjfpi®” i 
. H fjjip that was pouseimepei ):iefore tlie master,’* 

!' What 1 and ^ivs sti|}? Wll®v.a is she?'! 

!!At tl|p lipase in thp forest, eir, where I hegrd your 
hpppur wept to tell her df the laaster’s legacy.” 
rpmeipber, I ppmemppr; she was very ill." 

11 Shfi*ll lipYpr he no jiotter, I’m of opinion jp think. 
She’s hqinid tq dm; ehjs’s ninety if she’s a day.*' _ 

“I’lj see her fpispuipHte,’’cried Charles, rosolvlpg within 
himself thqt nojipdy sllpuld carry her the news pf the dis¬ 
covery before ha poul^ judge of its effoet upqp jier; and 
tastily descending jbe ladder, ho told the seryapts and l.v 
boqrcrs below that hjl ha4 found strange tiling^, wjlicl* 'vero 
not to bo meddled wijji till hp came back, and rap off at the 
speed of q yqung man jo the cpttage. 

It wag a very neat dwelliug, a little way within the 
woodlan(i district calloq the Forest of Byer, part pf which 
hclpngqd to tbp Harkstopp estate, as a leasphoj^ under the 
crqwp. The apeient womaii had survived the piastep whom, 
old ag she was, sho had iook’p^ on as a yoqng mqp, an(i miglit 
wel[ do' BO, fop the was licd-rldden; apd he, iip to t|ie close 
of Ins life, had hpen able to w w^ as fqr as her 4 w®i}illS- 
was attended a woman, w^q. altlipu|:h nearly sixty, the 
qldor woman ngujisted in oalli^ tiw girl. The girl was a 
sad specimen’qf tljp faiy sex, ndj^^ve thrpp-parla in pos¬ 
session of her wfts j hrowiq qlpjosfl^aqjij of complexioUj part 
of tlfp dapkness of her hpo consisting in oirf; her few ragged 
Iciojig hqng loose jthput hgr h^® tuad; |ier fargq ppder-lip 
drooped on }ier ehiij, apd her swoljcp ppsg mtc}^|‘fhe lip 
in its proporfiopg. glothfis she wore'"were hound round 
her more like rags than woman's clothes, though they wore 
not bad in themselves; and she seemed in a huiTy to do 
every office that any one asked or wanted, as if sho felt Tier- 
self horn to be every body’s slavg. This old girl; whom tho 
older woman called Thillis, came out liastily at Charles’s 
call; and without seeming to understand that ho wanted 
her to inquire wliotlicr her mistress could see him, guided 
him straight into thp eliaraher where Mrs. Many lay half 
alive, as it sliould seem, in her bed. 

Cliarles felt ho must nqf be (po abrupt. He therefore 
began to say something about the legacy; hut tho old wo¬ 
man, when she understood who it was, began: 

“ you were hero on AVednesday about that; it’s all right. 
Do you want any thing else, sir ?’’ 

“ Indeed 1 have something .else to ask you. The castle 
is a strange old place, and I want to know whether there are 
any hiding-places, any private rooms or passages, about it?” 

“ None at all, as I know of," said^rs. Many. 

“Every body’s dead an(i gone now that could have been 
hidden in them, or oare about them, exoept you," said Charles. 

“ But there’s none at all," said tho old woman. 

“ Yes, there is one,” said Charles, resolving to try tho 
truth upon her,—for jie saw sho either knew of nope, or 
would not allow it if she did,—“and there’s been murder 
done in it.” 

The old woman answered nothing^ but fixed her glassy 
eyes upon him; he fixedly returned the glance, and hers 
gave way the first. 

“ What have you seen?” saA she. 

He told her exactly. 

“ I saw it too,” said she, “ fifty-five years ago; but never 
spoke of it till now. I heljeye 4o»4 *^4** *^14 ’*•” 

“ Yqu believe pnly ? You are npt surp ?’* 

“It wag not the master, if that’s wlpit you mean," said 
the old woman. “It was his sorrow; but It was another 
man’s sin.” . ' 
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eagerly took out tho withered letters as he walked along, 
and tenderly stretching the crumbling paper, read with the 
utmost difficulty tho one in which lYaltor asked the aid of 
Martha for the lady who he swore to her was his wife; 
while the other papers proved to be a certificate of tho 
marriage and baptism. 

“ That’s enough,” said Charles, putting back tho docu¬ 
ments. • “ So it’s all over with me and Harkstono.” 

He walked vei'y soberly home, and ate his dinner without 
a very'good appetite. Next morning early, ho went again 
to Martha’s cottage to get further information if possible ; 
but, early as he came, it was too late. The old woman, 
over-excited yesterday, had died in the night; and Phillis, 
on her knoos, was scrubbing tho door, while ono of tho 
neighbours superintended the arrangements which followed 
the bustle of a sudden death. 

“ The secret is all to myself now,” thought Charles. ! 

Chapter II. 

As soon as the young captain got back to the castle 
from the old woman’s house, he ordered a horse, and rode off 
to the town where Mr. Spokor, the attorney, lived. To him 
he commuuieated the discoveries, and the unwelcome fact 
that the nearest of kin was Phillis, the old man’s legitimate 
daughter. 

Mr. Spoker was excessively vexed. He road and re¬ 
read tho documents to convince himself, if ho could, that 
thoyawero insufficient proofs of her claims. 

“ After all, Caj)tain Grabuin,” said he, “ it is plain Mr. 
Chluaway did not mean her to have it. lie knew all about 
her, as well as ho could know any thing; and it’s my 
opinion, from that first paper ho drew up, in which ho 
evidently had forgotten tho spelling of your name, that ho 
meant the.estato for you, but preferred writing another, in I 
which ho called you next of kin, to making inquiries about 
you.” 

“I think so too,” said Charles; “but the words are clear 
agtunst mo, and perhaps the meaning also.” 

" Wliy did the old fool show them to you ?” said Mr. 
Spoker. 

“ Not from any good-will to Phillis,” said Charles ; 

“ merely because I would see tliem.” 

“Why could not you lot them alone?” said tho at¬ 
torney. 

“ That don’t matter now,” said Charles. “ Tho hideous 
old girl has her rights saved by it.” 

“But perhaps,” said Mr. Spokor, “the documents are 
forged. Wio can tell ?” ’ 

“ I’m sure I can’t,” iaid Charles. 

“Besides, this Phillis may not be the same child. She 
may bo tho old woman’s, put in place of tho right ono. She 
did not say this girl was not her own?” 

“ Yob, she did.” 

" No, no; she did not tell you that.” 

“ She did, though.” 

“ She did 1 What was the use of going to tho cottage ? 
You are the only witness against yourself.” 

“ Except these papers.” 

“ 0, hang the papers I” 

“ Do you think,” said Charles, “ they would stand in a 
court of justice? How do you think a jury would decide?” 

Mr. Spoker took them, examined them all through again, 
to discredit them if possible, 

“ They would give it against you,” said he. “ Plague 1 
Besides, the old girl would be much better off with a 
hundred pounds a-year, than wth more,” said Mr. Spoker; 
*“her father knew that well enough.” 

“Very true,-” said Charles; “but the money’s not mine 
t<^vo or keep.” 

_ “ If you had let tho tower alone till the architect came,” 
said Mr. Spoker, “the old woman would have been dead by 
that time.’’ 

“ Well, it’s all over," said Charles. " I have not sold my 


commission, that’s one good thing, and I shall be no worse 
off than I was before.” 

“ Besides,” said Mr. Sppker, “ the girl’s a fool, and can’t 
make a will. She’s old and unhealthy; you must come in 
before long as her natural heir.” 

“Next of kin again?” said Charles, smiling. “No, 
thank you; ono tumble’s enough,” added he, quoting the 
Fire-king’s opinion. 

He was in haste to leave tho scene of his short-lived 
fortunes; but ho waited, for the sake of his unwelcome 
cousin, to break to her tho change of her fate. He returned 
to tho cottage where tho old v{oman’B corpse lay, in the 
grand serenity of old ago, upon tho bed, and tho forlorn 
ancient girl sat solitary by it. 

“ I want to speak to you, Phillis,” said ho; “ oomo this 
way, will you ?” and she followed him into tho little kitchen. 
“ What’s to become of you, now that your friend there has 
loft you ?” 

“ Mother, do you mean ?” said Phillis. 

“ Ay.” 

“ Mother said I was to bide in tho house,” said Phillis. 

“But what shall you do for money?” 

“There’s some in the box; and mother said I was to 
have it.” 

“ Have you tho key,” said Captain Qraburn. 

“ He’s in mother’s pocket,” said Phillis. 

Charles bade her fetch it, and unlocked the box to boo 
what effect the wealth therein contained would have on 
hor. She looked at it quite unmoved. 

“ There is a great deal, indeed,” said Charles. “ Shall 
you over spend it, do you think ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose,” said Phillis. 

“Yes, yes, money slides awap; and so it would if you 
were much richer.” 

Phillis made no answer, but began to dust the inside of 
tho box. 

“And do you know, Phillis,” said Captain Qraburn, 
“that you are much richer. Mr. Chinaway,—^you know?— 
the master, 1 mean, who died last month; ho has left the 
castle to you.” 

Phillis wont on dusting; but the tears spurted out of 
her eyes, and she hung down her head. She was so accus¬ 
tomed to be tho object of mockery and jeering, that slio 
believed herself to be so now; and Charles Qraburn per¬ 
ceived it. 

“Don’t think I am making a joko of you,” said he. 
“ You can hardly believe it; but, upon my honour, you arc 
his daughter, and every thing he had comes to you.” 

Sho put down the lid of the box, dusted tho top, and 
went back to tho bedroom, plainly convinced that tho 
grand gentleman was amusing himself at her expense, and 
that she must be patient as usual. He got up to follow her, 
but reflected that as she took it in this way, the news would 
come better by means of some of tho people she was accus¬ 
tomed to talk with; and having no mind to dwell on it 
more himself than was necessary, he went back to the 
oastla, sent for Mr. Spoker, and delivered up every thing to 
him just as it had been when he came first, and commended 
to his care the hapless heiress. 

“ If she prove quite a natural,” said Mr. Spoker, “ she 
must be made a ward in chancery; and as you are next 
heir, the court will give you the management of the estates. 
But if she have wits enough to get along for herself, some¬ 
body must bo found to live with her.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s the best way; I want nothing more 
to do with it,” said Charles. “And I thank you, Mr. 
Spoker, fur your good offioes throughout the affair (besides 
professional services, which we’ll settle); I heartily wish 
you farewell. I shall run to the station and catch the up- 
train ; and you’ll be so good, will you, os to send my traps 
after me.” 

“ Fare you well, sir,” said old Spoker, and the tears came 
in his eyes. “ You are an honourable man as ever lived. I 
wish to my heart you hod not gone into the south tower.” 
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BASCALDOM AND ITS KINGS.—CABTOUCHE, KING 
OF PABIS. 

Br a. W. THOKNBUBY. 

[Second Paper.] 

Bise, Paris of Cartouohot with thy royal and tliy rascal 
•world—^thy buckramod marquisos, and pompons bourgeois 
—thy green tables, and council-boards—^thy lordly Louvre, 
and thy crimson Grive—with thy courtyards full of Tvigged 
footmen, and thy boudoirs full of ringleted beauties. In 
the taverns are noisy shirtless bullies, who will not rest 
till they are carried home bloody sops upon dripping shut¬ 
ters. In the guard-chambors are booted generals, whoso 
breastplates shine like mirrors, and upon whoso shoulders 
black wigs, after the fashion of their royal master, fall down 
ill scented cascades. The pebbly narrow streets arc mere 
dark defiles, between rocky walls of tall prison-like houses, 
with broad courtyard-doors and grated windows, blocked 
up with ponderous gilded coaches, heavy with velvet ham- 
iiicrcloths, and fluttering with feathers. Two have mot, the 
wheels have locked; M. lo Marquis do Carcmbole will not 
give way to M. I’AbbS de Millefleurs; swords aro being 
drawn, and only the dead-rooms of to-night’s hospitals will 
ever fully know the result. 

Here is a street gay with cast-off clothes: old red-heelcd 
.shoes that have trod the parterres of Versailles, and old 
orango-and-black scarfs that have been shot-torn at Mal- 
ploquot. Here is a triangular cocked-hat that has felt the 
sting of the bullets of the Languedoc Camisards, and here is 
a rich blue-and-silvcr brocade, once worn by a beauty whoso 
thin white fingers dabbled in aqua Tophana, which indeed left 
an ugly stain upon them, as certain lawyers know. Do not 
sip succory-water or chocolate with that lady, M. I’Ambas- 
sadcur, or you aro undone. Stop into the druggist’s shop 
whore our lady bought that dreadful cosmetic that turns 
faces death-colour, and you Will find our old friend M. Dia- 
forius, who will talk to you by the hour of “ dyspepsie ou 
hradyspepsie” He is learned in electuaries, and can mix 
up a fueus with admirable skill. M. .Tourdains run their 
fingers along emerald silks, in every little dim shop round 
the Chatelct; and the dregs of the Seine only know the vic¬ 
tims of Scapin, now turned a friend of Cai'touche, knight of 
the steel and cord, bound to free pursy canons of charity 
purses, syndics of redundant foes, even bullies of their spoil, 
and beggars of their savings. Cartouche is every whore: 
wc SCO him with his short thick-sot figure and hard frown¬ 
ing face, eyebrows twisted, barred-up mouth, and rest¬ 
less, feverish eyes, terribly alive and watchful, while the 
face is long ago turned into mere stone. There he is, in the 
wide circle of the wits and nobles and poets and archi¬ 
tects and dancing-masters, waiting at the duke’s levee. I 
think that must be him, too, amid the thronging coaches 
and smoking torches at tho great ball at the Louvre. You 
would not think that was Cartouche loaning over the Pont 
Neuf, or laughing at the Soaramouche in the theatre. 

He is at the night-tavern orgies, where drunken sirens 
fling champagne-glasses at bald fiddlers’ heads j he is sit¬ 
ting in deferential conference ■with old gentlemen on the 
public seats in walks and gardens; he talks on the quays 
with bluff sailors; he struts, with now-gilt sword or maroon 
coat, up tho centre walk of Notre Dame, and kneels -with 
ostentatious devotion before shining altars, blazing •with 
candles and glistening with metal stars and crosses. He 
is hearty with the hearty, rough with the rough, gentle 
with the gentle; he is apostolicidly “oU things to all men.” 
But with all of them, were he watched, his stealthy eye 
might be seen, as his •victims stooped to sip their wine, or 
threw their leg across the billiard-board; leaping on them 
•with sudden and terrible scorn and malice. Woe betide 
them to-morrow 1 The abbS, stripped and bruised, will be 
found dead, crammed into his own dim confessional; the 
young Savoy coflnt floating down the Seine, with a nasty 
drill-hole under his third rib; the rich silk-merchant of Bue ] 


de la Friporie, half dead, thrust into an empty chest in a 
vaulted warehouse near the Temple. No fashion was safe 
in Paris a^inst invisible murder; there is no defence; tho 
diamond-wearers, -eilk-flaunters, watch-showcrs, tremble at 
the dusk. Every slam of a door betokens murder, every 
scraping is a robber’s file. 

“ This must bo put a stop to,” as Mathew’s French friend 
said when tho servant brought him nows of his wife’s having 
presented him with three children at a birth. D’Argenson’s 
saturnine visage grow black as a Bastille ouhliette; his 
huge wig shook with rage; he ordered all the prisoners’ 
pet-pigeons on the Bastille roof to be shot out of mere 
spite. Even his harem of nuns could not soothe him; he 
was silent at court, and gloomy when tho grand monarch 
honoured him by requesting him to carry his cane, or to 
stoop and pick up a glove; his myrmidons thronged the 
streets and market-places in as many disguises as tho 
agents of the Fronde once assumed; they lay silent in 
corners of lumbering diligences, waiting with secretly- 
cocked carbines for the masked head to thrust in at tho 
window; they pretended to roll in drunken sleeps upon 
wine-shop benches; they watched at bridge-foots; they at¬ 
tended trials to watch eyes that signalled to tho prisoners; 
they lurked at suspicious street-corners, and spied iroin 
garret-windows and behind chimneys. But tho conspiracy 
had spread too deep and fai'; that groat upas-tree hud 
struck root into churches and drawing-rooms, into shops 
and guard-rooms; gendarmes themselves were in Cai^toueho’s 
pay; the very king was at their mercy. 

A thousand schemes were laid to entrap Cartouche, but 
all in vain ; tho gipsy, soldier, gambler, thief, had sounded 
every depth of human wickedness, and lying like a spider, 
surrounded by threads of feelers, ho could discern, through 
mistresses, accomplices, agents, and spies, the remotest 
germ of a plot. Once they nearly had him. He was found 
to sleep ill a certain house at a certain hour; a traitor dis¬ 
closed every movement,—whore his pistol would bo and 
where his Imife, in what relative position to the window 
the chair on which his embroiderod clothes would bo heaped, 
and where the bed was in relation to the door. There was 
much whispering of bulldog-heads at tho police bureau; 
much looking at rapier-points, and much fitting oflocks and 
cartridges. At the certain hour, stealthy as lovers, stole tho 
cloaked men to the specified number. Street quiet, house 
quiet; no noise, no light. Examine memoranda: door, 
brown ? Door, brown. 

Blind at third-floor window ? Blind at tlnrd-floor win- 
dow. A knock—two soldiers at the door—one to ascend the 
stairs ; faces grimmer, and gunpowder burning to go off. 

Third floor; demand entrance; no answer. “ Blow off tho 
lock. Wo have him.” 

No; empty bed; still warm, but no Cartouche. 

A noise below. 

Bang! 

“ Cartouche! Cartouche 1” Cries of “ He has escaped 1” 

It was Cartouche, He had escaped. 

The first step in the quiet street had reached his jealous 
tightly-strung cars. He looked out. 

“ Soldiers 1 Lost 1” 

He locked the door, ran up the chimney, got down from 
the roof into tho garret; waited till the soldiers were fully 
intent on rummaging the disappointing room, pricking 
mattresses with suspicions swords, smashing cupboards, 
searching trousers-pookets, looking out of window, pulling 
up flooring. 

Now is tho time. Ho takes off his shoes, steals down a 
back-stair, leaps through tho sentries, fires off a pistol,—ho 
must have his bravado,—^and crying, 

“ It is I—Cartouche 1” escapes into tho night. 

Slinking, downcast, and angry, the baffled rogpie-catchers 
sneak back to be browbeaten by the ferocious D’Argenson,— 
that wigged terror of all empoieontteueet, and monarch of the 
“ Burning Chamber.” 

But the enemies of Cartouche had their escapes too. On 
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one occasion a young rich abbis received an invitation to 
coiuo and seo the furniture of a mansion,—say No. Quarante- 
netif, Street of the Bleeding Heart; a street all lonely gardens 
and monastic-looking houses. There is to be a sale there. 
Furniture padded and cushioned with Utrecht velvet, and 
glittering with mirrors and silver fountains. There are some 
voluptuous Titians, &c., such as abbSs keep covered up in 
studies full of the Fathers; and where an open Chrysostome 
gathers dust for months. Abbf do Eien drosses in best 
style,—cassock, shovel-hat, scented gloves, cameo-cane (head 
of Venus, including bust), —and takes a hackney-coach to 
the street with the droll uarno, prUbably whore a convent 
once stood; is put down, and lounges up the street to see 
whereabouts he has got to. Quito the suburbs. Over the 
wall tall beckoning poplars nod and point, and, e'eet drSlf, 
tliere is a thistle gone to seed just by the door-scraper at 
the porter’s lodge. Our late proprietor must have been a 
misanthrope, like M. Argau, and have shunned society: 
just the place, though, to trap a real nude Titian, glowing, 
blue and red, ahd flesh that would bleed if you pricked it. 

Ho rings; a ghastly rattle, and a bell tolls, ns it wore, a 
mile off, up a mouldy corridor. Something like a chill 
creeps over him j but, bah 1 he takes a pinch of dfillefleiMra 
snuff from his Sevres snuffbox, painted {inaide) with Diana’s 
Surprise, and (outaidi) with Susannah and the Elders. The 
door opens : rough follow, with no carnation-cheeks, and no 
powdered periwig. ' 

“ Stop my vitals 1 quite a vulgarian; yes, itidecd, by 
Venus 1 as the Marquis do Mirabella pleasantly and wittily 
observed of my Swiss valet.” 

With a condescending look at the black-browed vulga¬ 
rian, the abbG walks in, yawning and swinging his cameo- 
cane (subject, bust of Venus and head); walks up-stairs, ob¬ 
serves with critical eye that there is no tapestry in the hall, 
no heraldic chairs, no nothing, except a great brass many- 
anued chandelier swinging by a long brass cable from 
the roof, some four stories up. He walks up, toils up, many 
flights of oak stairs, enters empty rooms, gels astonished, 
takes more snuff'; when, to his horror, looking down a cor¬ 
ridor, ho suddenly secs three men advancing on him with 
drawn swords. By Venus, here’s an end to all ortolan sup¬ 
pers and Versailles promenades and ombre! Dieumerci! 
the chandelier; ho is fat and wheov.y. Hurrah 1 a spring, 
— a tremendous deer-like Spring,—beyond, but brought up 
by a great oscillating jar, and the groat brass chain sways 
like a rope in a storm. Ho is saved. Quick down; plump 
on tho sharp point of tho chandelier—very different to the 
soft cushions of fashionable chapels; a tumble on the black 
and white marble-holi; a shout; a pistol-shot; a rush across 
the court, crushing the thistle that never did harm to any 
one ; a scrambling run down the street, and the abbe reaches 
a chair-stand; takes a chair; is borne to his lodgings by the 
frightened, backward-looking, trotting sedan-men; and tho 
abbe is brought to his own house, half-fainting, and only to 
be revived by repeated pinches of Millejieurs, and much rub¬ 
bing of temples by hie pretty housekeeper Lisetto. 

Still, with all this audacity, somehow or other tho great 
conveyancing firm of Cartouche and Co. does not thrive. 
The agency is,so expensive. Spies require oiiomous wages, 
or they turn false. The purchasers of stolen goods give 
small sums. The safe lodgings for storing treasure, and the 
lurking-places, with proper trap-doors, double-roofs, and slid¬ 
ing-panels, demand enormous rents. There are mistresses, 
too, to keep, who play knuckle-down with diamonds, and 
make sauce of peoi'ls; Delias, who powder their hair with 
gold-dust and batho in perfumes. Bofuse them a sot of 
cinctalds, or a roomful of rococo, they pout ahd threaten 
mysterious things. ’Watches inay come in by hatfuls, diat 
mouds by ohestfiils, and crowns and louis-d’ors by the wag¬ 
gon-load, yet down it all goes, with a merry rush, into those 
pleasant pit^ of hell bwflered by primrasos. It is verjf quick 
travelling, the primrose-path to Acheroh; The p^er-iboney 
is a Godsend, because it is such u concentration of wealth. 
It packs so'close, And ^es so far. We stop mails With bmi- 


dles of tho precious silver-paper; bags of money are taken— 
so much that the broken-dowii Cartoucho horses drop jiilf 
of it, and sow the road with gold-pieces, enough to foed all 
tlie starving Scotchmen in Boulo^o for the Protondor’s nii- 
serablo brandy-drinking, bragging, selfisli lifotimo. 

Very slowly but surely D'Argenson gets in the crow¬ 
bar tliat is to break open,this bloody den of wickedness; 
slowly filters through circumstances that show where the 
underground denS and traps lie hid; and this that I am 
going to relate above-*11 things. It had long been known, 
to the inexpressible horror of quiet rich citizens, that Oai’-' 
touche had in his pay, hot merely escaped galley-slaves and 
highwaymen, but broken-down gamblers of family, and run¬ 
away prodig^s; uountless Don Juans us Well as ragged 
Lazarillos; not merely bankrupt tradesmen audAograded 
priests,—the most shameless of men,—hut eveti noblemen’s 
footmen, still in thoir service, and officers and gentlemen of 
supposed respectahility. 

Mutilated bodies were constantly found in tho Seine, 
faces gashed and cut to prevent them being recogni.sed,— 
bodies, either naked, or with the coat-pockets turned inside 
out, or printed red by crimson flngors; while France was 
ringing with tho trumpets that proclaimed the conquest of 
FlcinisU towns, and lit witll the bonfires to announce the 
passage of tlic lihine. Paris itself, where the king did or 
should reside (for Louis was not fond of Paris, remembering 
his frights and flights during the Fronde), was kept in awo 
by a handfnl of unknown and unseen robbers. One day the 
body of a man, supposed to be an accomplice of Cartouche, 
is found cniolly mutilated iu a road near Paris; no scai'ch 
can discover the murderers. On the morning of the murder, 
au ofiicer, living in humble lodgings, comes liomo, ])ale and 
worn out, and requests his landlady, after he has dressed, to 
send his linen to the w.-t-sh. His jaded look arouses her sus¬ 
picious. As sho broods over his strange anxious mannor, 
and tile unusual latonoss of his return, a crier passes under 
her window, shouting out the announcement -of a reward 
for tlio discovery of a dreadful murder committed tho nigl)t 
before. Her eyes turn to the heap of linen lier lodger lias 
just slmfflcd off before lie took bis chocolate and sank into 
that tired sleep. 

Lord, liow ho snores! 

There are tliree spots of blood on tlie left ruffle, and tin; 
riglit sleeve is wet and torn. 

Slie goes to the police. The tired lodger is arrested, 
found guilty, and executed. The dying man’s confession 
implioatcs Cartouche. It was that gireat captain’s wise but 
cruel precaution to murder all spies and suspected persons. 
'Wiiat tyrant can rule but by terror? Ask the Empovor of 
France,—the Blood of tho Bourbon regalia. 

Tliose discoveries make the place f-ather too hot for 
Cartoucho. Tho severity of the seotch necessitates an in- 
convoniontly frequent change of costume; bo has to sleep 
every night in a different house. 'Tlie caresses of women he 
suspects grow loathsome to him. He resolves on a bold 
scheme to escape pursuit. Looking over the soiled and red 
pages of his memory, he rememherod a certain Jean Balmni-, 
a fellow-soldier in Flandersi who had told liim about his old 
parents in Auvergne, and had given him a message to them, 
which ho had nevw delivered. This coiUrade Soon after fell 
by his side, and Cartoucho had become his executor, retain¬ 
ing Ills letters, passport, and a few soldier’s personals. He 
wns not niilikc him in face, and resolved to pass himself off 
as the dead soldier; Leaving Paris at night, ho reached, by 
secret journeys, the old labourer’s bouse; quickly imposed 
on the old purblind couple, made his arrival welcome by 
liberal presents, and was at once adopted and allowed as 
their son. Cartouche was safe. The man of a hundred 
murders was once more inhbbent; free; and could begin life 
again. 

But the country life grsvll’ hatefhl to the yoimg Faiisian. 
The day 8eem(jd prison-long without wine-, cards, and women. 
At any risks; he must go back to Fails, helid his baiid; fceCp 
Paris in terror, and venture lift a dozen times a-day. He 
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went, and tlio end was nut far distant. A daring robbery 
in VersttitlcB at tliis time increased the vigilance of the 
police, and perhaps aeccleratod his fate. The hemp was 
not merely grown for him, but cut and spun, nay, even 
twisted and rove. Ouo day, when Versailles awoke from 
its heavy sleep after ball and revel, to the horror of stewards 
and the llfting-up of hands of major-domos, and all that 
obsequious band of noodles who assisted the groat monarch 
in putting on his shirt and tying his garters, all the new 
gold fringe of one of the dining-rooms—quite new, very- 
heavy, and of great value—was found clipped off and gone. 
Tremendous was the hue and cry 1 All i ooms were searched, 
garden-shrubberies .ransacked, but Still no frihioi , Ptfioe 
are every where; they wdlbh the kln^ ttt ainrief; lid ddeS 
not move without them., Oil a sudden, as Louis is preh'dHhg 
ivith groat state, and thd usual tBtUlno of edrelhohy that 
fences in fools, to lake his seat at diunur, dp; Wilh i bang 
and flap on the table, just at the king's nose, comes the 
bundle of fringe, wdth the following inSeriptioh; 

“Le jeu hs vaut pas la ohandoUe.” 

Tlio seareh had boon tod troublesome; the thief must have 
been a domestic of high standing. 

Such wore the times ftoni whdSd cbrirUBtidli iSbriih§ a 
Cartouche. At last lio was seized,—trapped iii a slddjjihft- 
place,—and loaded witli irons. In prison lie was cheerful, 
and even gay. Ho was visited liy ladies of rank, to whom 
lie sliowcd tiie wciglit of his letters laughing. 

Ilis three wives eamo to see liim. lie had pet-names 
for Uicm all; one lie called the Abbess. At first obdurate, 
wlien well tortured by tlie rack, he confessed his eriines, dis- 
clo.sed his accomplices of all ranks (some almost beyond 
prosecution), exhorted liis fellow-prisoners to ropentaiioe, 
and listened to the priest. 

At the appointed day he was led out to tlie high scaffold 
of the Qreve,—a rolling troubled sea of eyes; was stripped, 
and hound to a wheel by the oxocutibner; his limbs were 
broken by blows of an iron bar. At tlie fourteenth stroke 
expired tlie King of Paris, and the terror of France, amidst 
a surging murmur of sighs and curses.' So perish all who 
follow the path of Cain, who torture society by crime, or dis¬ 
organise society that their ttJent might lead and bind to¬ 
gether. 


POLYGLOT BEADING S IN PROVERBS. 


A BOOTH Bouri) is NAE Bouni> (Scotch). That is, a true 
joke is no joke.—" Bourd," like many other Scoteli words, 
is old French ; it is found in the proverb, “ True joke never 
pleased,”— Bowden ^-ayes ne plaiaent jamau. The Spa¬ 
niards also say, “ Tliere is no worse jest than a tru<i one,”— 
No hay poor Inirla (pie la verdadera. The truest jest .sounds 
worst in guilty cai-s. AV. K. Kelly. 



HOUSEHOLD BOOKS. 


These aro fast becoming iwlarge library in themselves,-^ 
book*, wb mean, of a directly useful and practical character 
oh matters relating to Home aud its economy. Nay, there 
aro single subjects,—gardening, for example,—which alone 
t«dce up a jpreat amount of space in ihb field of literary ac¬ 
tivity. Our contributor, Mr. Hibberd, seems to be doing 
his best to add to the number in that direction. His latest 


is,sue is a series of individual treatises on flowers, called 
Oarden Navourites and ICxhibition Flomurs.* 'l'hi.s is not 
tlie place to criticise works from sucli liands; but wo may 
briefly indicate the nature of the scheme, 'llie six pub- 
lishcjci numbers aro devoted respectively to the lianuiiculus, 
Tulip, Calceolaria, Hyauintb, Geranium, and Xtuso. What 
a world of beauty does not even the very sound of the names 
conjure up! In each of tiiese tracts we have the history, 
properties, cultivation, projjagation, and management of the 
plant shown in detail, witli a coloured frontispiece of that 
particular flower of the family whioli Mr. Hibberd considers 
hk timbbg ilis wortliicst representatives. 

, ; In The Beatiin we sweep over broader ground; 

in fact, it would bo more diftioull lo show what subjects aro 
not dealt; with than thbse thdt ttrd. The idea of the book is 
ah excoli'ent ohe. All lliose questions that are so perpetually 
reottlring in otif daily experience, on oil sorts of matters— 
iihd for tile answers to wliicli we look mainly to scientiflo 
illumination—ate here collected together, and dealt witli 
jiist a.s the inquirer Would wish, who is at a loss at any 
given point, and wislies to k’now the reason why. Much of 
tlie.Work is, of course, cottlBilation; but there i.s also, we 
litei'oeive; a ttmoiint cjf brigihal and valuable matter 

llidt cottm hilly have been brouglit logotlier by a man pos- 
sekkihg extensive scientiflo knowledge, and by one who, 
when lio had so collected it, was able to give others tlio 
boiiefit of Ids wealtli, by telling wliat lie Iiad to say in a 
straightforward, manly, and, at times, elegant stylo. Tiio 
work is illustrated by a great number of engravings. 

In T)r. M'Oormao’s book on Consumption, \ we moot with 
j another proof of the tondenoy of all modern knowledge to 
j show how little value inheres in tliose artificial agencies— 
such as raedioine—to wliicli wo have been hitherto accus¬ 
tomed chiefly to look; and, on the otlier hand, liow much 
ground tliere is for believing tliat a great advance may be 
made in the successful treatment of disease, liy a more de¬ 
termined reliance on Nature’s own jiowcrs—by u greater 
study of lier ways and intentions. Look, for instance, at the 
recent work published by ouo of our most eminoiit pliysi- ■ 
cians, Sir .John Forbos, On Nature and Art in the Cure of 
IHsease. Is it not most instructive to find such a man, to¬ 
wards tlio close of a long, honourable, aiidliighly prosperous 
career, acknowledging tliat Art cannot be more than a mere 
handmaid to Nature, tliat it is Nature alone cures, not the 
medicine, or its administrator; aithougli the services of the 
last, in understanding for liimself, and pointing out to the 
patient what it is tliat Nature is sufl’eriiig from, and how she 
is. trying to right herself) may be—^must be—most valuable? 

We are,—it is useless to disguise it,—only on the very 
tlirosliold of a genuine and eflieiont medical science. Phy¬ 
siology lias begun to sliow us in" what direction wo must 
travel; but habit, autliority, Tinwillirigness to make the 
sacrifices that errors of all kinds demand as the price of 
remedy, difficulties of social life, the relations of medical 
men with tlio public, tending to make mystery itself valu¬ 
able in the eyes of those who suffer most from it,—tiiose 
and a host of other influences retard as yet the growtii of 
the new school of medicine, which is not tlio less rising 
steadily up among us. Wo do not refer to any ono creed or 
practice beyond this,—more faith in nature and in natural 
influences, less faith in mere artificial appliances, except 
where these are obvioflsly substitutes for the former, and so 
devised as to make tlio nearest possible approach to them. 

Dr. M'Conuao belongs to the now faitli, of which he is 
indeed a distinguished example. Ho traces this peculiarly 
fatal disease—coiisuniption—mainly to breathing impure 
air and to sedentary liabits; in other words, to violations of 
two of the very foremost of the laws whicli Nature has 
written on the human constitution. Naturally, then, he 
asks : “ How is it possible for such things as wire-i'espira- 
tors, or codfish-oil, or a regulated temperature, hydrocutnio 

' * laoudon; Qroombridge and Co. 
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acid even, or di¬ 
gitalis, or anti¬ 
mony, chlorine 
or iodine exhala¬ 
tions, or steel, or 
meats, or drinks, 
or ohango of air, 
to have influ¬ 
ence on a mala¬ 
dy which is oc¬ 
casioned by tlic 
rcs})iration of 
foul air, yet dur¬ 
ing the presum¬ 
ed treatment of 
which feul air, 
or air more or 
less fouled, con¬ 
tinues to bo ro- 
Bjiircd ¥” 

What will 
inapy of our 
readers say to 
a recommenda¬ 
tion to consump¬ 
tive patients, as 
■^vell as to the 



VATENT AKTiriflAL M'l'OEK. 


thing is by no 
means uncom¬ 
mon; for nino- 
tentfas of the gar¬ 
den - ornaments 
that are made 
of that myste¬ 
rious compound 
called “ artificial 
stone” are fit on¬ 
ly to adorn for 
a few nights 
an oyster-shell 
grotto, or beau¬ 
tify the tables of 
a flower-show or 
rural fete. When 
we talk of stone, 
we have an idea 
of something 
that will last at 
least for years; 
but the major¬ 
ity of the com¬ 
pounds used in 
moulding as 
substitutes for 


world generally, to admit the night-air to their bedrooms ? the real marble, which the sculptor has chiselled, are 
Yet thus bold is the doctor. He says: as temporary in durability as the fame of their makers. 

“ It was onoeA’ general medical prepossession, in truth, that course there are exceptions. Coado and Seeley, and 
taking odd, ^tbt'the damp night-air was a som’ce—tho source, Cottam and Ilallen are noted for the superiority of their 
indeed—of cohsdlhpUon; but this, was a groat error. Tho rospir- productions in this way; but the greatest triumph ever 


ation ofthe coldest dampest air Will novor, tiovor did since the achieved in the production of a substitute is that known as 

ai; arisxrsSidit.* tixsnf ^rr:- ‘f" r'l 

'far Bs thin is concerned, tho coldness or tho warmnoss, tho dry- patient study and experunent in the hands of a man emi- 
ness or ttie dampness, niaWesno sort of differonco. If only the nently gifted as an experimental chemist. To tell the his- 
nir be pUre^ hplNrevor cold, howovor damp, bowovor dry, there tory of this invention would be a long though interesting 
will be no ophinnption. But if tho nir lw impure, however dry, naiTative, not here to bo attempted. The Times has spread 

...a 

oruor to avert the sense and reality of a chill, to obviate, by the “—Aiisted, Do la Beche, and others—have testmed of its 


order to avert the sense and reality of a chill, to obviate, by the 

means at ourdisposal, the artihoialevapomtion induced by damp high merit. It is, in brief, ix real stone artificially xsifk^Q^ 
day or night coverings. If tho air bo sufficiontly warnic<l in- and is more durable than any real stouo with which we arc 
body be sufficiontly prot(»ted put of doors, there acquainted, except, pcrhaiis, granite and porphyry. IIow 
win to uo ohanoe of taking cold, wtothor by night or by dav. jg ^ade docs uot matter so much as that vases of all 
cortainly none ef consumption, even in tho case of tho most sickly . , r on i. < w uoco lu uii 

and doiioate {lorsons. It i» not breathing cold air, or admitting sizes and patterns (many of them examples of high art), 
it into our dwellings merely, it is the iusuffioiont protection of plinths, coriiiecs, fountains, statues, and, indeed, every va- 
our persons, not by warm-foul aii-, but by warm pure air and ricty of ornament for wbicli stone would bo a proper ma- 
worm coverings, that .ooo^ons tatog cold.- Contrary to the torial, are produced in it, and may bo any day inspected at 

-B"dt .. 

impure or chill ur tlmt does so. How, indeod, is ifc possible to Ipswich. Tho object of producing a substituto for real 
have any air at night exodpt night-air t Impure nigat-air kills stone is, that works of ayt may be multiplied at low cost; 
just as impure day-air kills. Not so pure night-air, .which should and .when science onalfles tho modeller to produce them in 
admitted into the ohainbors of the consumptive, ^ material fitted to bear any weather for any length of time, 

1int.11 t.nn n.lT> in r.nAon rmnmnovsa •>vaI 1 Ka aa rvimn nnH ea rtvtali ... . . 1 


—Aiisted, Do la lloclie, and others—^have testified of its 
high merit. It is, in brief, a real stone artificially made, 
and is more durable than any real stouo with which we aru 
acquainted, except, porhajis, granite and porphyry. IIow 
it is made docs uot matter so much as that vases of all 


until tho air in thoso chambers shall to as pure and as frosh, 
else hoRtod at pleasure, as the air outaido tho ohamtor beneath 
the free heavens. For years I have slept with my chamber- 
wmdow open 1 For years my family, protooted by sufficient 


without a change being possible, a great boon is eonfon'ed 
upon thoso who cannot go direct to the sculptor for tho gra¬ 
tification of taste. Perhaps an opportunity may occur when 


night-coverings, have done so. For .years, top, those whom I we may speak more at length of tho high merits of Mr. 
have indutod to follow the some oourso, liavo slept with their Rausome’s invention; but at present we simply coll our 

chamber-windows open, with every oonooivablo suvantago, so *{,„ _. -n “ 

far as. the respiration of a pure gonial atmosphere, instead of attention to taojarduitt, of which we give an illus- 


on atmosphere else necessarily close and corrupt all night 
through, con prove advantageous.” 


tration.' 

■ ' This is quite a novelty in stone-manufacture, and is in- 


The writer of these notices call aM the testimony of his | tended^ to form a prominent garden-ornament, and is just 


own experience os to the value, not merely the safety, of in¬ 
suring a free supply of air through &e night by leaving open 
the chamber-windows, modified, of course, by the seasons, 
but always open to some exteut, oven in the severest winter. 


RANSOME’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

Did you over set up a few vases, statues, fountains, basins, 
and such things, in your garden, and have the mortification 
of seeing them split into powder with the sun, or divide 
piecemeal with the frost? 1(0“ ®ay or may not; but tho 


tlie thing to face the drawing-room windows as a terrace- 
embellishment. Tt is, in its general charaoter, boldly classic; 
the outline is elegantly broken, and the floral decorations 
are in .go^ keeping with the dimensions and tho purpose 
to which it is to be appropriated. Well stocked with gay 
flowers, yudieiously grouped a^, to character and colour, it 
will prove one of the noblest additions over made to the 
Italian stylo of gardening, for whioh,- indeed, it is best 
suited. It is six feet in £anioter and one foot deep. Our 
engraving is copied from a photograph taken expressly for 
the purpose, and is therefore free from the least oxoggeta- 
tioi). Shiklev HiOBEBn. 
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THE PIllST CRADLE. . 

Bv UEBAY. 


Thuly tlic first cradle, wlieroin we are all rocked; the mater¬ 
nal arms and bosom which hold us and our little dreams 
duriiij* that briefest time, just after the stiii of life has risen, 
indeed, while his rays glitter on the horizon of that world 
which is to bound the day of our life,—day, which is said to 
lie between two eternities, the future and the past. How 
like two blossoms on one stem lie these little ones, sleep- 
involved and mutually intertwiniid, lost in infantine dreams, 
if, indeed, their dreatris have not more of reality than those 
.that break the half-death which in after-life we call sloop 1 

Thu graceful mother has mado a cradlo of her own limbs, 
iiml a ro.sting-plaoc of her own bosom, wherein they couch 
peacefully at ease; over them she, stoops her head, graceful 
as a lily above tho rvatcr, while her massed hair streams 
over shoulder and breast and baedr, thrown loose and free, 
to fall in solid wave and curl, its swoepy masses clustering 
heavily tcigctlsor, to form a wciglity coronet about licr face. 
Rlio broods over tlic oliildren as niiglit have brooded our 
great common mother Evo over the sleeping Cain and Ahal. 
Doubtless t/jei/lay in such a cradlo as this, and she bent over 
tltem, penetrated with the divine m.ystery of motlio'hood. 
Hardly could she have looked through the dim future upon 
their divergent ])atb.5 of life; rather she became absorbed, as 
the m.atrnn befero us is, in the solemn satisfaction of the ful¬ 
filment of life’s purpose; and through content and dreaming 
peace, knew God's will to he the great solution of tho mys¬ 
tery, and upon that resting saw only gratitude, hope, and 
Irustfulncss, and therein calmly laid her heart. 

Brooding, she sustains them, and they sleep tho sleep of 
the flowor.s; her love about (hem is as tho calm wann 
breath of sumincr's night that soothes to easeful .and perfect 
rest; her face reigning tho peaceful moon of sleep-time, 
under whose (;alm and benignant presence these human 
blooms an! folded. How well balanced her figure is! so 
that while, enfolding tho infants she makes their weight 
eas.y to sustain, and with small rmisoular effort keeps herself 
]i!HScd, tho centre of gravity hning undisturbed during their 
])(irfeot repose; or .should some little Hmh shift its place, a 
slight pressure or alteration of tho foot will bring all to 
right.s again in stead.y ease, and of course grace, with her. 

Tho matron’s rounded and e.lcgant|ljmbs,—passed from 
the slender length of girlish youth to the stately vigour of 
full womanhood,—arc developed into tho perfect form of the 
feminine adult; her hair lias grown heavy'and long; tho 
glory of perfect woman is upon hor, happy in perfection. 

In noticing “ The Italian Improvisatore,” by Durot, pre¬ 
viously engraved in this Magazine, we stated it to ho an 
example of tho modern-romance school of sculpture, which 
has for its foundation much of tho character of tho antique 
satyric statues of lato date. Now “ Tho First Cradlo" be¬ 
fore us is, in some sense, another work of the same class; 
hut the reader will do well to notice how superior the latter 
is in every quality of design and execution, to say nothing 
of tho more elevated and refined tasto cvinoc4 by Dcbay 
in choice of subject. His work is, however, not without 
faults ft-om which “ Tho Improvisatore" is free; tlius( for in¬ 
stance, tho face appears too largo for the size of the head as 
a whole, and the ■ultra-classioal profile, baving-foretead and 
nose in one line, with tho retreating angle of the former, de¬ 
prive th^ features of on expression of intellect and charao- 
tor. (Tho artist has ovidently.preferred the pttite Venus 
dl kfedici to the graver, grander, nobler, and more vigorous 
Venus of Milo.) “ The Improvisatore,’’ although compara¬ 
tively coarse, is more coinpleto and whole in that realism of 
execution which is called for in a subject so strictly natural 
and unidcal as that before us. 

There is a oast of this statue in the Crystal Palace, 
placed among numerous examples of similar qualities, which 
supply means for the study of the progress and condition of 
modern French art. L. L. 


THE TOWER OF HARKSTONR CA.STLE. 

IIV THE AUTHOR OP “ I'AUI. PEUUOI.1..’’ 
iH Tiiais Uiurrsns,—C hav. JII. 

It was a very short time after these events tlmt old Phillis 
became Miss Chinaway, and that Mr. and Mrs. Spokev lived 
with her in Harkstonu Castle. Mr. Spokcr continued his 
practice as usual, and was little at home. His wife uud 
their one little boy were constant inpiatos jrf Harkstone, 
and more or less companions to Phillis. But her habits 
were too much confirmed by age, and by her very limited 
iutolleet, to alter in proportion to her fortunes. She slunk 
about, dropping curtseys to tho footman, till strictly forbid¬ 
den by Mrs. Spoker, and dusting her own room with uncoii- 
quorable pertinacity. When tho idea could be convoyed to 
her that any particular thing was wrong, sho would forbear 
that thing—why it was wrong she never reflected, tho fact 
was enough; but as to other prohibitions, sho disregarded 
them. Curtseying to tho footman sho loft oil', hut dusting 
she adhered to. She mado an enormous quantity of worsted 
stockings, ceasing to knit only at those times when sho had 
no more worsted; for it was very long heforo sho understood 
that she had money to spend in procuring things she wished 
to,have. Idleness, unhappily, she could not enjoy; nor was 
the labour sho had been trained to any pleasure tq her; if any 
thing occuiTcd which could fill her vacant hours, therefore, 
it w.as a boon. One of Mr. Spoker’s brothers brought the 
old heiress a dog; and this dog sho dimly looked upon as 
hor charge, and fed and attended upon it, till it doted upon 
hor. Its real name was Fido; but sho called it by the 
general name of " pooppy,’’ which she was accustomed to 
apply to dogs of all ages. " Pooppy,” sho would say, 
“ come, pooppy, pooppy;” and ho fawned on hor and fvo- 
.licked round her, much the more aristocratic possessor of 
tho castlo of the two. By slow degrees sho came to assert 
thi.s dog’s right to do what he liked,—to lie on the chairs, to 
drink the cream, to run ovec the garden. An order not to 
allow these things from Mrs. Spoker wonld have beon 
oboyecl, hut eluded, nay, perhaps resented ; ami Mrs. Spoker 
had her own views, which induced her to cultivate the afl'eo- 
tioiis of tho heiress. 

Her little boy was four years old; aikd the anoient 
Phillis mado many advances to him, which the mother 
was very anxious to promote. But Phillis’s notions of chil¬ 
dren were all drawn from those who occasionally had been 
confided to her old guardian’s oaro, and among whom she 
had always been a favourite; hut thou their habits were 
not so tender as little Harry Spoker’s. What she heard 
other people say she was much in tho habit of adopting; 
her addresses to these young persons, therefore, had usually 
been in tho style of her mother’s,—“ I’ll give you the stick, 
naughty boyor, “I warrant I’ll soon make you romemhor." 
No idea of exc<^tion hod attached to these menaces, either 
in her own mind or that of the urchins, who proceeded in 
their own course quite regardless of her. But Ilan y Spoker 
thought of them more seriously; and in his answers ho 
treated them as though they had beon truths. “Naughty, 
tiglyi old miss," would ho reply; “I will whip you, for 1 
hate you." Phillis paid no kind of attention to tlicso hard 
words, bht would pour hor tea into the saucer, and hold it 
out for him, as if no bad language had passed ou either side. 
If ho took a fancy to pull down her gray hair, or to soarch 
her pocket for her housewife, ho was quite welcome; and 
when he once or twice hid Ins face behind the screen, she 
played at ho-poep with him till he himself was oxhausted. 
“ I’ve laughed out all my laugh," said he; “ stop now." 

Her persevering blandishments by degrees overcame his 
suspicions, and he began to grow fond of her company, and 
to exert all his whims, and much of his afTcction, upon her. 
This made her very happy, and she became his slave,' as 
much as if she were still tho ragged dweller of the cottage. 
Mrs. Spoker also was delighted, for she knew that Harkstono 
Castle was in tho old girl’s power. 
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" If she have hut the sense to make a Tvill said she to 
her husband; “ and I really don’t myself think she is defi¬ 
cient. She chooses her own dinner now, and she can buy 
things at the shop as well as any body.” 

“ That’s all very well,” said Mr. Spoker; “ but her 
sense, or her nonsense alike, ought to leave the estate to 
the^ captain; and, my deal’, I won’t have any interference 
to induce her to dispose of it otherwise. Now I’m quite 
serious.” 

* Mrs. Bpifj^r answered nothing; but she kept her own 
ideas on tlis' subject. She could not quite satisfy herself 
whether or not Phillis believed that she was really the 
owner of the eastle. Phillis inhabited it in alienee, as she 
had done the cottage, conforming to all that other people 
did; but Mrs. Spoker tried to arouse in her a sense of pos¬ 
session. She often exhorted her " to exert herself to fill her 
position," words which, like others, Phillis adopted, and, 
when she found occasion, applied them. 

Little Han’y one day, trying in vain to draw her from 
her knitting to play, said, “ Shall you never be ^ ready, 
Silly?” for that was the appellation to which he had induced 
Phillis. 

“ Yes; but you wait a minute. 1 must exert myself to 
fill my position.” And when Harry asked, “ Wliat’s that 
mean, Billy ?” she answered, “ Pm bound to finish your 
stockings afore Sunday.” And indeed she worked hard for 
Harry. 

Mrs. Spoker tried to make her comprehend that Mr. 
Chinaway had modo her possessor of Harkstonc by a paper, 
—she did not call it a will; and this transaction Phillis 
seemed to comprehend better than any in which actual 
money passed before her eyes. 

“ He drew a paper,” said Phillis, collecting the heads of 
the argfument, “and put in anybody’s name as pleased him. 
He was the master.” 

“And you are the mistress now,” said Mrs. Spoker, 
“ and can put in any body’s name too.” 

“Just as you please, ma’am,” said Phillis. 

“No, you must not say that. I’ve nothing to do with it. 
But probably you like some people bettor than others. Whom 
do you like ?” 

“ I like them as is kind to me,” said Phillis; and the 
subject seemed to pass as entirely from her mind as if it 
had been a lesson read at school. 

“Be kind to poor Phillis,” said Mrs. Spoker to her little 
sou, “ and don’t call her Silly; call her Phillis.” 

-The people in the county were very much amused by 
what had taken place at the old castle, and several of the 
families called there, and tried to see the heiress. But Mr. 
Spoker was a sensible man, and would neither allow her to 
appear before such people, Bor his wife to profit by her own 
residence in the castle to enter into their society. He ex¬ 
plained the manner in which he and Mrs. Spoker were situ¬ 
ated, and declared himself merely the agci;j: for the estate, 
and that his wife, at the request of Captain Graburn, had 
consented to live with ihe friendless Phillis. People in 
general gave him credit for a design to appropriate the 
estate; but nobody could deny that what ho said was "ra¬ 
tional and satisfactory. 

Meantime his own and his wife's connections were not 
to bo denied; and they came many and frequently to the 
castle. Still Mr. Spoker allowed no splendours. There 
was a certain sum appropriated by him to housekeeping, 
and he would not permit his wife to add more than that 
sum to their own income. 

^ “ How should I answer, my dear, to the next possessor,” 

< said he, “ when accounts come to be looked over, for spend¬ 
ing more than what will keep up a proper house for poor 
Phillis, and remunerate myself and you for our care of 
her?” 

“ That depends on who it the next possessor,” said Mrs. 
Spoker. “ I heard her say one day it should be the person 
who was kind to her; and if any body’s kind, I know who 
that is.” 


“ Did she, indeed ?” said Mr. Spoker. “ What made her 
say that, I wflnder ?” 

“ 0, you underrate her terribly,” said his wife. “ She has 
far more sense than you think for.” 

“I’m afraid so,” muttered Mr. Spoker; and when ho 
went to his room to write letters for that day’s post, he 
looked for Captain Qrabum’s address, and indited him the 
following epistle: 

“Dbab Sin, —I feel myself in a very anxious position^ for 
should any thing happen to old Miss Chinaway, and should she 
make a will contrary to justice, I might bo accused of neglecting 
your interests in a way very derogatory to my professional in- 
togrity. People will got about her, and there's no knowing what 
impression they may make by affecting a kind manner, to which 
she has never boon used. Therefore, my dear sir, I should 
strongly counsel you to pay a visit to the castle to look after 
your own fortunes, and tiddle the heiress. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. Spoker.” 

A few days brought him back the answer. 

“ Dublin, Porto Bello Barracks. 

Mt dear Sib,—M any thanks; but let peoplo got about her. 
Life is too short to ‘ tiddle the heiress,’ aud I am enjoying it 
now, and have no mind to waste the present upon the chance 
of securing what I might either fail to got, or bo too old to have 
jileasuro from in future. How is tho old girl ? as handsome ns 
ever 1 Youi’s very truly, 

CBAIILES ORABUBN. 

Many and kind thanks to you.” 

“He’s making game of me, I almost think,” said Mr. 
Spoker to himself, as he folded up this letter. “ He need 
not have been so short upon me.” 

Tho years 1853rii passed away, all those circumstances 
unaltered, except by the changes silently wrought on them 
by outwai’d events. Phillis gradually took in some of the 
new ideas about her, and was thought competent by the 
committee of a local charity to sign tho sale of some land 
which they wanted for enlarging their building. Mrs. 
Spoker had been very benevolent about this land. She 
thoroughly believed that her wishes on the subject wore all 
for tho school, and was quite justified to herself in making 
the best mf Phillis’s ability to sell tho land by tho con¬ 
venience it would bo to the charity. She was eager to 
promote the sale by assurances that Phillis understood what 
was wanted, and that she could fully enter into tho scheme; 
and when tho trust^s came to talk with tho strange heiress, 
rejoiced aloud, for too sake of Harkstono school, that they 
understood Phillis’s peculiarities to be only the result of 
previous circumstances, aud the change in them. Mr. 
Spoker said to his wife : 

“ If she can do this, she can also make a will. I wish 
Captain Graburn would look after her.” 

“ I am sure, my dear, 1 wish ho would, poor young man,” 
said his wife. 

Tliis young man, meantime, was going his own way, 
with as little reference to Castle Harkstonc as possible. He 
had put it out of his head at once, and the raillery of the 
many and sympathy of the few were alike distasteful to him. 
He had done what was both right and very unpleasant, and 
he wished to have done with it altogether. It was an odd 
page in life, turned over and, as far as depended on him, for¬ 
gotten. Like other young soldiers, when the eventful 1854 
came, hd was entirely of opinion that we ought to go to war, 
because it would give tho army the opportunity of active 
service, and was highly gratified to find his opinion adopted 
by the kings and queens pf the earth, and hostilities de¬ 
clared against Bussia. He belonged to a cavalry regiment 
which was not one of those ordered out upon servioe; and 
the moment this was ascertained he posted to the Horse 
Guards to get upon active service, which he could only do 
by exchanging into a regiment of infantry alr^y under 
orders for the Crimea. In acting thus, he id what was not 
only pleasant to himself, but what he had quite a right to 
do; for, except one first cousin by his mother’s side, he had 
not a relation whose wishes to detain him need have any 
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weight with him. This first cousin was a bragging prating 
fool, whom Charles Qraburn never thought of except as an 
object to turn into ridicule. When he made his will, there¬ 
fore, previously to leaving England, ho was very much puzzled 
to know who should be his heir. " It is but little,” said ho 
to himself; “but, little or much, Nicholas Shipswood shall 
not have it. Ass!” He reflected for a long time, and at 
last determined. 

He had on his table a little book containing “Directions 
for making a Willotherwise, if ho had been obliged to 
consult a lawyer, ho never would have had courage to 
do as he did. Thcro was a young lady with whom ho 
had danced all his last leavo in London ; whenever ho 
could, ho had ridden besido her in tho Park; and at last 
he had observed that when she caught sight of him in the 
doorway, tho colour blushed over her pretty face, and that 
in the open air in the Park her eyes welcomed him before 
her father or her brother perceived his approach. Tlien the 
straightforward and honest Charles Qraburn had gone away; 
for, said he to himself, “ I’ve nothing, and she has nothing. 
If I had,—O, if I had, I would go to Lady Thames’s ball to¬ 
night, and ask that pretty, sweet, simple, high-bred girl to 
be my wife. As it is—as it is—heigh-ho!” 

He wont away, and put her, like Harkstone Castle, out 
of his head as much as he could. He was all for being happy, 
and ho could not have been happy if he had let his mind run 
on Florence; but her imago recurred to him when ho was 
leaving England. 

“ 1 would have given her all,” said ho to himself; “ and 
she shall have it now, if I die ; she can’t have it otherwise.” 
Accordingly ho drew up his will in her favour, securing to 
her all of which he, Charles Qraburn, stood in possession on 

that — day of-, 18.54. Tho will was witnessed by his 

servant, and left in tho hands of a laywer, whom ho had oc¬ 
casionally consulted. When Florence do Nyle saw her last- 
season’s partner gazetted for the Crimea, and wiped away 
tho two tears which suddenly darkened her sight, she very I 
little thought how ho had been thinking of her. 

Tho very same day, at Harkstone Castle, as Phillis was 
walking after Harry Spoker, and the “ pooppy” was following 
her, she suddenly fell down on the gr.avel-walk, and could 
not succeed in getting up again. Harry tried what he eould 
by exhortation and rebuke, and at last ran for his mother. 
Mrs. Spoker ran and lifted her up, and assisted her back to 
the house. It was evident she had suffoied a slight stroke of 
paralysis; an event not to bo wondered at, considering the 
total change of habits she had undergone. Tho doctor was 
sent for, and Phillis for this time recovered. What portion 
of wits slie had did not seem diminished by the attack, but 
in her health there was an evident alteration. She walked 
less with Harry, diminished the activity with which she had 
arranged her room, ate less), slept more, and liked an easy 
chair to sit in. It could not be doubted that this would not 
last very long, and tho destinies of Harkstone Castle became 
a matter of very great interest. 

“ Only keep her from thinking about a will at all, my 
dear,” said Mr. Spoker to his wife. 

“ Very well, Spoker,” answered the lady; “ but you know 
she can bo very stubborn if she takes a thing in her head.” 

This was tnie of some things, but not of such groat in¬ 
terests as the Harkstone property; for it might certainly 
bo a subject of doubt whether the idea of possessing it had 
ever established itself in Phillis’s head. But Mrs. Spoker 
went on deceiving herself, and fancying she believed it very 
possible that tho strange heiress might obstinately make 
little Harry her heir. 

“If she should make a will contrary to Captain Gra- 
bum’s interests while I am her adviser,” said Mr. Spoker, 

“ I would recommend him to dispute it, and I would assist 
him with all the information in my power. It would bo 
dishonourable on my part; it would be a professional dis¬ 
credit.” 

^ “You would not if it were your own son," suggested his I 
wife. ) 


“ I would,” said Spoker, “ though it wore my son's soul 
in my father's skin.” 

Mrs. Spoker -argued no more; but she said to herself, 
“Ah well, he has not been tried yet.” 

Phillis lingered on. Through all the summer of 18.54 sho 
continued to live a declining life; and her interests wore 
bounded to her physic, her port-wine, her crawl along the 
gravel-walk, aided at length by Mrs. Spoker’s arm. All 
those exciting months,—when battles were fought, when 
brave men triumphed or perished, when the l^fcts at homo 
beat fast for tho fates of those abroad, when tro great in¬ 
terests concerned absorbed for the most part smaller and 
personal interests,—Phillis, neither knowitjg nor oaring 
about those scenes, was quite token up with her own living 
or dying. 

The winter saw her withdrawn into a warm room, sitting 
in an easy chair, too weak to rise from it; a jelly on the 
tabic, and an orange; a piece of flannel drawn over her 
head. Tho comfort .and luxury she enjoyed were far more 
prominent in her feelings than the illness. She said very 
little, but wondered at her own comfortableness ; and before 
very long S))okcr heard her frequently pronounce tho phrase, 

“ You are all so kind to me.” 

“What is she thinking of, poor thing?” thought ho. 
j “ Somebody is prompting her.” 

I Possessed with tliis idea, ho wa.s more frequently in her 
sick-room; and hy all th’e indirect means ho knew tried to 
assure himself that she had made no will. 

“ Things change strangely, don’t they, Phillis ?” said he. 

“ Who would have thought of seeing you hero in old Mr. 
Ohinaway's place? yet hero you are.” 

“ And they say I shall lie inside tho church, by the side 
of him, when I die,” said Phillis. 

“ 0, we must not talk of dying,” said old Spoker. “ No 
fear of dying this time.” 

“ I be not afeard. Better die whilst I am well off.” 

“ Nay, there’s no chance of change, is there?” said Spoker. 

“ Live as long as you will, you will always liavo this warm 
room and this easy chair and this fine place,—hey ?” 

“Don’t know; it’s queer to be here.” 

“ When you are gone,” said he,—“ and we all jntfst go 
some time,—somebody will bo here in your place. Do you 
think so?” 

“You may sit yourself.” 

“ I ? 0 no, on no account. What made you think of it ?” 

“It’s very comfortable,” said Phillis; “I did but think 
you loved an easy chair. Harry loves it when I’m not 
in.” 

“0 yes, yes, tho chair, of course. 4Jie chair. So you’ll 
leave Harry tho ea.sy chair.” 

“ Do you mo.an like mother reft mo tho box with money, 
when she was dead?” 

“ Well, yes.” 

“That’s a thing I’d fain know," said Phillis. “A paper 
was tho way mother gave mo tho box, wasn’t it ?” 

“ I daro say it was; but it is a bad thing to write when j 
people don’t well know how. I sincerely advise you never 
to write." 

“ Nay, but there are some say I ought to write. I don’t 
say who, because they, maybe, would bo angry, and you’re 
all desperate kind now to mq.” 

“ 0 no, wo are not—not at all—not in tho least. I bog 
you won’t think so ; and as to writing, you can’t surely,— 
best not. You Aa»e not written, have you?” 

“No.” 

“ And will not ?” 

“ I dunna know.” 

“At all events, I am the only person who knows how to 
write things like that which old Mrs, Many—your mother, as 
you call her—^wrote. Now promise one thing—I am sure I 
am kind to you.” 

“I don’t say not,” said Phillis; “so is little Harry; 
they all say so.” 

“ But Harry can’t write; so promise, if there is to be any 
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writing, that I shall ho the man to do it. Will you promise, 
Phillis ?” 

“Ay, ny; I don’t think to trouble any body, perhaps,” 
said Phillis. “ You be kind, and the missus very, and little 
Harry, and all.” 

“ And there’s another who has been kinder to you than 
any one,” said Mr. Spoker, “ and that’s Captain Graburn. 
All that you have comes to you through the captain.” 

“ Noa, sir, ’twar the old master writ a paper.” 

“ But the oaptain got it first, and gave it all to you.” 

“ What for did he ? for I don’t know what captain you 
do mean.” 

“Not know Captain Graburn?” 

“ Noa. I dunna know, I’m sure.” 

“ 0, Phillis, you surely must know the gentleman who 
came to you, and told you that you had money and the castle, 
and all.” 

“I do remember something of a fine gentleman, with 
hairs in his mouth, that came when mother lay dead, and 
made jokes at me.” 

“ Alas,” said ,Spoker to himself, “ what a trick for that 
jade Fortune to play him I” Then ho added aloud, “Well, 
well, Phillis, I’m sure you’ll keep in mind what a friend to 
you I have been, and will promise to lot mo do your writing.” 

“ Ay, ay, ay,” said Phillis stupidly; and turned her at¬ 
tention entirely to sucking an orange. 

Time went oil, and each portion of it was marked to 
most minds in England. The days of that’year were pho¬ 
tographed as they passed beneath the snn; they did not 
rise to bo forgotten at their sot; their images became per¬ 
manent as they went by. 

Those who thought least of the heroic deeds and stoutly 
supported sufferings of that time were the heroes of thu 
deeds themselves. 'J’heir simple valour, their good Rcri.se, 
their careful carelessness of standing an hour under the 
enemy’s fire, tlieir matter-of-fhet purchase of a sausage, their 
patience under the privation of rations of all kinds, their 
parade-cantor to the charge of Balaklavo, their nightly cigar 
boliiiid the bulwarks of the trenches, were unlike most of 
the big words and flashing looks which came from Swollen 
hearts and eyes about them in England. The patient valour 
of the men, who “ rarely despond, and never despair,” is like 
a trumpet to the souls of those who read of it; but the trum¬ 
pet itself is unmoved impassible metal. 

For instance,—and we all have instances,—there were 
Charles Graburn and his friend Frederick Palliser; the same 
who was playing at chess with him in Birmingham when 
lie got tlie first news of his succession to Harkstone. They 
were in the tent which they had agreed to occupy in com¬ 
mon, leaving the other i^ch belonged to them to their 
servants and kitchen, antr they were enjoying one hour 
of the day. Nearly every body has to look forward to 
one as more comfortable than the rest of the twenty-four. 
They had lain down on their beds, and had heaped over 
themselves several old horse-cloths, which they had pur¬ 
chased ono time or other at officers’ sales (thus they ob¬ 
tained the blessing of warmth); young Palliser aleo, the day 
before, had been down to Balaklava, and brought up a pot¬ 
bellied Dutch cheese and several onions, and had stopped at 
the best brush he met with, and cut away a good bundle, 
which he had brought into cayp amid much ironical cheer¬ 
ing. It was his turn, however, now to laugh ; for his 
servant had added it to the scanty allowance of firewood 
made for cooking, and had boiled some strong black coffee, 
a good cup of which was being sipped smoking hot by both 
young men. As if to complete their comfort, an orderly 
came to the tent from the head-quarters of their division 
with tho long-expected post from England, and, among 
otliors, gave one to Charles Ghrabum. His oontpanion re¬ 
ceived more. Few men had left behind so small a numher 
of correspondents in England to give and take the news as 
our hero.. They were at once deeply engaged in their 
paukets. The ono addressed to Charles Graburn ran as 
follows; : 


“ llarkstoue Castln, 3d Decoml>cr. 

Dsan SlB,—I rogrot to inform you that Miss Chinawuy de¬ 
parted this life, in hopes of a better, yesterday evening at 11.45, 
ufithout a will. By these fortunate oiroumstanoes you become 
sole and indisputafclo possessor of Harkstono Castle arid all its 
appurtenances; and as 1 had the pleasure to prevail on hor, at 
the last solonin momenta, to let mo put iii the fire a will which 
she herself in extraordinary characters and graimnar, had la¬ 
boriously penned, I think myself doubly outitlod to offer you the 
congratulations which I once before too hastily tondoren. No¬ 
thing now remains but to oomo homo as soon as possible, and 
exchange your sword for a ploughshare. 

Dear ar, for self and partner, 

Yours most faithfully, 

PbTBII SfOKWB.” 

Charles Graburn road this letter tsirice, and then looked 
up to catch his friend’s sympathy. But Frederick Palliser 
was buried in his own letters. His earnest face promised 
no sympathy for Charles, and he waited till his friend should 
have leisure to hoar him. His own thoughts meantime were 
all in tumult. Eich again, lord of that strange old place, 
aljjo to indulge in all those jdans which had tried often to 
tempt his imagination, at the same time likely enough to 
lie deprived of all by a bullet or a bayonet; for the first 
time he thought of tlio dangers of war. lie read tho letter 
again; he blessed old Spoker; ho wondered what tho old 
heiress had written; he remembered the first time he had 
been declared heir of the castle, and again he looked for an 
auditor. Frederick Palliser was folding up a letter, and 
deeply pondering on the contents; hut Charle.s would wai^ 
no longer. 

“Frederick,” said he, “do you remember the time in 
Birmingham—” 

At this moment a sudden blast of the bugle,s of their own 
division sounded tho turn-out. Up sprang both the olTicer.o, 
snatching their swords from the hcdside.s, and in the saini' 
moment bolting the remainder of the coffee and thru,sting 
their letters into their pockets. 

"I thought that infernal row must moan somctliiiig,” 
said Palliser, ns they sprang out of tho tent. “ They've 
Ixsen at it stoutly, but I hoped it was only the Frciudi 
lines.” 

“ I was afraid it was on our right,” said Charles ; “ hut 
we were too comfortable to move without occasion.” 

These words were said in tho few moments before the 
apparatus of war was made ready to and by their hands; 
and in the changing of a scene they were engaged in sup¬ 
porting the defence of their division against the sortie which 
had been made by a strong body of Eussiaiis upon it. The 
enemy’s screech, the cheers of tlie English, the alarm sung 
out by tho Jjugles, the cracking of musketry, tho hi,axe of 
murderous fire that far round illumined the place,—all m.ade 
up a scone that told on the spirits and hearts of those en¬ 
gaged. Some it animated to madness ; and when thu ene¬ 
my at last gave way, and the impetus of pursuit began, tho 
party commanded by our two heroes (unluckily for them¬ 
selves) carried it too far, and found themselves before long 
beyond their own lines, and in over-close neighhourlmod of 
the Bussian supports, which enabled tho fugitives to rally, 
and turned the tide again against those who were but now 
conquerors. I’hera wall nothing to do but to retreat. Far 
behind, the note of the English bugles was heard sounding 
tho “cease firing;” but that was not the call tliat suited 
the affairs of this too-forward party. Gradually drawing 
back, the men alternately fired and retreated, their officeiH 
nearest the enemy, aud preserving with great coolness 
their own and their men’s presence of mind and steadiness. 
But the numbers that were opposed to them increased; and 
at last, a dash being made by their whole body, tho English 
were broken, and &d back to their lines. Charles Graburn 
weald fain have fled too ; but before he knew that he was 
not running he was lying insensible on the ground, struck 
by one bidl through the neck, and another on the hip. His 
last act of cousciousness was to grapple a great thistle, and 
find energetic fault with it for prioUng his hands. After 
that, battle^ Kussians, home, Harkstone Castle, flight, pur- 
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suit,—all ware iiotliiiig to him for a space; he knew not how 
long the space, nor what were the events passing, till at 
last pain returned, and consciousness, and hy degrees the 
knowledge of his situation. It was dark night still, though 
to the east the crags loomed out of the obscurity whore the 
day was sending forth on the blackness its first obscure dull 
lirown. The earth around was almost hidden, but he could 
perceive a fsw great stones and some stumps of brush, and 
at last a lump, which bore the proportions of a man, lying 
moderately near. “ It’s poor Fred, probably,” thought ho; 
“ wo were close when I felland with extreme diffioulty he 
dragged himself near to the prostrate man, and could then 
discern that he was alive by an occasional movement. 

“ Is it you, Fred?” he gulped out, scarcely able to speak 
for his neck-wound. “ You are alive, then ?" 

“ Yes; but I think I’ve enough. And you ?” 

“ Bad enough; 1 can scarcely stir. But, Fred, I’ve 
something to do before I die, if I am to die. Do you remem¬ 
ber what 1 was saying to you when the bugles sounded?" 

“ Not the least.” 

“ What do you think ? I've inherited Harkstono Castle.” 

“ Odd enough,” said Frederick. 

"And I want to leave it aieay from NicholaSj^ and to 
I'lnrcnce.” 

“ You arc wandering, poor Charley.” 

“ No, no; I’ve all my wits, ami .also the blank side of 
Spokcr's letter. I’ll contrive to scrawl it, if you’ll contrive 
to .sign.” 

“ Go on,” said Fred. 

Charles Graburn, thus encouraged, took from his pocket 
the letter, which was dyed .and wet with his blood, and, as 
far as he could discern the black mark of his pencil on that 
p.art of the paper which continued white, wrote, “ I leave 
my whole property to Florence do Nylc.” Frederick grasped 
the pencil, and wiyi infinite diflionlty subscribed his name. 
Charles Graburn’s spirits rose with the excitement. 

“ But there should be two witnesses by rights,” said he. 
“ If it’s not perfectly good, old Nick will come down upon 
it.” 

” I don’t know where yen’ll get another,” said Fred. 
“ A Kussian is tho only chance; and the first daylight will 
bring plunderers, who are more likely to bayonet us than to 
sign your will.” 

“ True enough ; can’t you crawl away, Fred ?” 

“Not I; I’m shot through both thighs-, I am motion¬ 
less.” 

Both wore silent; they boro their pain gallantly. They 
endured stoutly the ideas which could not but press on 
them,—of the enemy, against whom they were helpless. All 
was still for another quarter of an hour; then the earth vi¬ 
brated beneath their prostrate forms, and directly after tho 
sound of horses’ feet, approaching at a trot, made itself hoard. 
It was a Eussian party, as appeared by tho tone of their 
speech, but in the darkness they did not perceive the wounded 
soldiers, and they passed on. They were followed at a short 
distance by an officer of their own, who deviated a little from 
the track of his party, and passed near the young men. 
Charles’s thoughts were very much carried out of his situa¬ 
tion by his momentary possessions. As the officer came near, 
he lifted up his arm, and at tho same time called to him, in 
French, “ Une gr&oe, mowiew” 

“ Ns eraignetrien, tnotuisur,” said the officer. 

"•Oraindrsl" cried Charles; “tl ne s'agUjias «fe cda. De 
grAcs, monsieur. Soussignea tet 4orit.” 

“Comment, mon nomV said tho officer, who could hardly 
bo said to have paused. 

" Mait out, monsieur, mats out*/ e’eet mon tsetament,” 

“ Ah, monsieur," said tho Eussian, hastily jumping off 
his horse, and doing as he was asked, and on again in a 
second. 

“ Iran lUashensho,” said Charles, reading the characters 
with straining eyes. “ Au revair, Monsieur Jliashensko, au 
Ohdtsau SariMtone, eemti Dorset.” 

The officer was gone while the words were saying, but 
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ho l»eard them, and touched his cap, half-laughing, as ho 
started after his men. 

“ Who knows, Fred,” said Charles, his spirits quite elated, 
low as ho lay there,—“who knows but you and I, and that 
fellow, shall bo by tho Christmas fire at Harkstono yet?” 

“Not J,” said Frederick. “Ifyou ever get back, take my 
love to poor Alice.” 

“ I will, I will,” said Charles; and, after a pause, ho broke 
out again, “And, Fred, if yon do come, bring Alice with 
you.” ML 

“ All right,” said Frederick, not able nor Uliiig to dis¬ 
pute about probabilities. 

The daylight meantime grow clearer, and they could wee 
several of their own men lying raotiouloss on tho stony 
earth. At a distance, too, it seemed as if a figure moved in 
the dim twilight, stooping at each prostrate body it canio to, 
and after a few seconds again advancing. Charles Graburn 
grasped tho sword which still lay by his side. 

“ I’ll not dio like a dog, without striking a blow,” thought 
he; hut a moment after, he relaxed liis hold, and cried aloud, 
“ He’s our own ! Soldier, come hither 1” 

The figure turned at the voice, and approached at a run; 
hut the same exclamation which had caught his attention 
excited that also of four gray-coated figures, which iiad 
been partly hidden by inequalities in tho gi’oiind, partly by 
the mi,St of tho wintry morniug. They were nearest, and 
sprang at once upon the two officers. “I’lennikI Prison- 
nier!" said both; but their Buss and French were alike 
unheeded by the men, who tore away in a moment tho 
ornamonts of their dress, while one of the four, with tho dis¬ 
mounted b.ayonot he held, lifted his arm, about to strike. In 
a moment more the English soldier whom Graburn had ob¬ 
served was up with them, and tho pistol he held in his 
h.and had whizzed its ball through the head of the bayonet- 
armed Eussian. The other three fell upon him; but ho had 
snatched up Charles’s sword, aq,d stoutly defending and at¬ 
tacking, cut through tho .ann of another; and the remaining 
two, having neither time nor reason for persevering in the 
plunder of two d<'.fcnded men while plenty were lying unde¬ 
fended, turned sullenly away. 

“ Brave Weight 1” cried Charles ; “ you’ve saved us.” 

“ Ay, sir; I got leave to come and look for j’ou; but 
there’s more coming. I hope ours will be first.” 

“ Do you soo them ? Are they coming ?” cried both the 
young men. 

“ Yes, sir; both sides. I hop’e ours will bo first. Cap¬ 
tain Graham scut down ten of his troop to try and bring 
you two gentlemen off. There they arc; but there’s lots of 
the enemy.” 

“ Will they bo in time ?” 

“ Well, I think so,” said Wffight, reloading his pistol. 

“ I feel them on all sides,”.said Frederick; for his torn 
nerves vibrated to sound and motion. 

“ Ay, sir,” said Weight, looking first right then left. 

The English soldiers were urging their horses over tho 
rough dangerous ground; Weight’s arm was lifted high to 
point out the place they had to moke for, and then they 
dashed towards it. They came up in time; four sprang to 
the earth, and lifted tho prostrate men. No care, no gentle¬ 
ness for their agonised limbs could there bo. They raised 
them on the horses, and into tho grasp of two of their com¬ 
rades. Weight sprang behind anothe'r of the men, end they 
galloped away. 

Did any one ever break a limb, and know what it was 
to he mo^ed ? Think of tlmt gallop ! 

But they wore saved; the dragoons carried the two 
officers within tho lines, and up to tho camp. There they 
wore laid down and attended to. Frederick had fainted; 
Captain Graburn retained consciousness of his agony. 

But they did not die; they lay in tho hospital, and life 
returned to both. They were sent home as soon as they 
could bo moved ; and before they were well enough to think 
of returning to their duties peace had been made. Christ¬ 
mas of 18,56 arrived, and the scene it presented at Harkstone 
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Castle was nearly as Charles Graburn had said it would bo, 
but better still. The bright fire was burning in the castle 
dining-room; and at the abundant Christmas-board sat 
Frederick and his dear happy Alice; honest and excellent 
Spoker, and his wife, resplendent in a diamond-cross and 
earrings,—Charles’s present. There was no Iliashenskd, 
indeed; but instead of him, at the head of the table sat that 
fair Florence who had been made mistress of the castle on 
the bloody Chersonese, and who sate there mistress, not of 
that only, but of the warm glad heart which had so nearly 
ceased to beat when ho remembered her; and thinking to 
see her no more, “with all his worldly goods did her 
endow.” 

The gift had been confirmed in her own village-church 
as soon os Charles could walk with her to the holy table. 
She had loved him poor, and he knew it; riches were wanted 
only to give the two a home in common; and it was now a 
month since they had enjoyed it together. Charles's sense 
of Mr. Spoker’s honourable conduct was expressed in ways 
more profitable than the sparkling present to his wife ; and 
as for Sergeant Weight, he sate in the housekeeper’s room 
the most honoured of guests, and every body thanked him 
and praised him for having saved Charles Graburn’s life, 
except Florence ; but she, often as she took bis hand in hers 
and began to speak, broke down for want of voice, and could 
do nothing but look him in the face, her eyes overflowing 
with tears. 


THE ORPHANS. 

By IIAMON. 


The shadow of death has fallen over this little household, 
and even yet the inmates ore chilled into melancholy during 
its passing-by. The graver of the orphans, strengthened 
by trouble, has, however, sisen against pain, and struggled 
with it only to overcome; and, the first shock past, all 
has settled into quietness, a little saddened by grief. The 
elder sister pursues home vocations; and the younger, less 
firm in heart, or overcome with lassitude, has fallen asleep 
over her work, forgetting sorrow and pain for a while ; the 
little one, with childish thoughtlessness, attempts to arouse 
her with the stalk of a tall flower taken from the vase oii 
the table, abandoning his own toys for the delight of teasing 
his sister. Over his young heart no change has come. Wc 
think these few words have told the tale. 

As a work of art this picture is not a little interesting, 
being an example of the modern French classical stylo re¬ 
sulting from the pseudo-antique studies so much practised 
by the school of David. The reader will observe this in the 
extreme simplicity of the composition, almost bare as it is, 
and in the severe forms of the draperies, which, although 
modern in construction, are thoroughly classic in design and 
arrangement; the very attitudes of the figures, with the 
reserve of motion about them, is strikingly oxcmplificatory 
of it. It is remarkable how this is carried through the 
whole work, oven in the simple character of the acces¬ 
sories ; in fact, tho woodcut before us might almost be an 
engraving from some recovered work of late Grecian art 
just discovered at Pompeii, rather than a picture by a 
French artist exhibited at Paris in 1855. L. L. 


A NEAR CUT TQ INDIA.* 


Tkb establishment of “ near cuts” may bo said to bo tho 
great aim of modern times. Machinery has established near 
cuts between tho raw material and the manufactured article; 
and the purpose of every new invention in art, and the effect 
of almost every fresh discovery in science, is to shorten tho 
road by which wo travel to tho goal of our objects and 

• Bor {be Informatlen oentslnsd In this article we are niainlv In¬ 
debted to a recent pamphiet, entitled Thi Gatv efthe Eatl. By Chxblbs 
Baiib Kbriit, BalTista^at-Law. London: Ward and Loch. 


desires. Many near cuts of this kind have been discovered 
during the present century, of which railways and the elec¬ 
tric telegraph may be mentioned as the most remarkable. 
By the former, a place at the distance of fifty miles may bo 
reached in one hour instead of in six; by the latter, time 
and distance have been annihilated altogether. Tho grand 
scheme which forms the subject of this paper is the establish¬ 
ment of a “ near out to India” by making a canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez; and if tho reader will consult a map 
of the world, he will perceive at a glance the great saving 
of distance and time which it will effect. Lot him run his 
eye, say from Southampton, down tho coast of Europe, and- 
away round the immense continent of Africa to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and from thence up the Indian Ocean to Cal¬ 
cutta; and then compare that long circuitous route with tho 
proposed lino of passage along the Moditon-auoan, through 
tho Isthmus of Suez, down the Bed Sea, and across the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf. Reducing the matter to 
figures, the distance by the Cape route from London to 
Bombay is 5950 leagues; by Suez it will be 3100 leagues— 
a saving of 2850 leagpies. 

Until the year 1823, tho only road to India was by way of 
tho Capp. The lumbering Indiamen in which the voyage was 
made called and took in provisions at St. Helena, at the Cape, 
and half a dozen other harbours besides. People in England 
who had friends in India believed they kept up intercoiwso 
with them if they heard from them once a-yeetr ; for a letter 
written in September of tho one year wds answered possibly 
by October in the next, when the thoughts, the fooling.s, and 
the circumstances of the writers were aitored, if not forgotten, 
by themselves. Tho news of Indian battles reached tho 
government at homo and the friends of those engaged at a 
time when tho success which was tho cause of national 
rejoicing hod possibly' been followed by reverses. Events 
in India wore altogether beyond the coiftrol of the govern¬ 
ment at home. Our Indian Empire'might be lost and won 
huig before the ship which carried the intelligence sighted 
the coasts of Europe. Commerce, too, was subjected to all 
the thousand vieissitudes of time and distance. No advices 
from tho Indian markets could reach tho London houses 
under five or six months from the date of the letter. Specu¬ 
lation and trade were consequently extremely dangerous; 
and this fact tended to limit commercial transactions with 
India^ and to check the development of its resources. Tliese 
disadvantages were all painfully felt at homo, but they were 
still more painfully felt by the European Indians themselves. 
About tho year 1823 the idea of a “ near out” first began to 
occupy tho minds of the leading men of Bombay. In cast¬ 
ing about how this much-desired object might bo accom¬ 
plished, it occurred to them that tho run from Bombay to 
Aden, at the point where tho Bed Sea opens into tho Indian 
Ocean, was hardly one-fourth of the length of tho run from 
Bombay to tho Capo; that the Red Sea, though long, and 
reputed to be dangerous by the fathers of the Church and 
Mussulman pilgrims bound to Mecca, was, after all, neither 
BO tedious nor so dangerous as tho passage round the Cape. 
They farther bethought themselves that a ship carrying 
mails and passengers might discharge its burden at Suez ; 
that a courier and passengers might, without difficulty or 
danger, cross the desert which separates the Red Bea at 
Suez from the Mediterranean at Alexandria; that another 
ship waiting in the latter port might receive them on board, 
and carry thorn to Malta, and thence to England. 

The Bombay government proposed all this to the home 
government, stating at the same time that experiments 
had been made, and that the whole voyage might be per¬ 
formed in thirty-five days. The proposal was rejected, re¬ 
vived, and rejeeted over and ever again, and was only at 
last adopted after a lapse of twenty years. Lieutenant 
Waghom's share in demonstiMting tho practicability of the 
scheme, and eventually in obtaining its adoption, was re¬ 
warded by a pension of 501. a-year, granted by tho govern¬ 
ment to his mother; he himself having died unrequited 
shortly after his plan was carried into execution 1 Such, in 







a few words, is tlie history of the establishment of the first 
near ent to India—the Overland Bouto. 

The advantages of this route were immediately realised. 
Merchants could send or receive by it letters, specie, sam¬ 
ples, and small parcels of goods of siiffioieut value to bear 
the heavy charges of transport. The government also 
could send despatches, and officers whoso business was 
urgent; but it was not available for large cargoes of goods, 
nor for troops and commissariat stores, which wore, and 
are, sent by sea round the Cape. Still a great advantage 
was gained as regards mail communication; and the trade 
with British India has enormously increased during the 
twelve or thirteen years that the overland route has been 
established. But with the increase of trade, the necessity 
for a more rapid and safe eijpveyanoo of goods soon began 
to bo felt both in India and England; and a number of 
schemes wore started for making the track of the present 
overland route availablo for all trading vessels. Captain 
Allen, B.N., conceived the gigantic project of flooding a 
portion of Syria by letting the waters of the Red Soa and 
the Mediterranean in upon the lower level of the Dead Sea 
and the Soa of Galilee, converting part of a continent into 
an ocean. Another scheme proposed to make a canal, 
which should cross the Nile by means of a gigantic aque¬ 
duct. But these, if not impracticable, were at least too 
difficult of execution. A plan, however, is now before the 
world, the execution of which is stated by the highest en¬ 
gineering authorities to be within the limits of our scientific 
and commercial resources,—a plan which can be carried out 
within a reaspnable tiegp, and at an expense that has fre¬ 
quently been equalled, and inwbme cases exceeded, in the 
construction of railways. This plan is to join the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Bed Sea at the point where the narrowest 
strip of land interposes between them; to carry, in fact, a 
ship-canal through the isthmus from Suez toPelusium. The 


project for thi.s e.nnal was conceived by M. Ferdinand do , 
Lesseps, who, in October 1854, visited Egypt in consequence 
of an invitation from the now viceroy, Mohammed Said; 
and in the course of a journey across the Lybian desert 
from Alexandria to Cairo, the question of cutting thi'ough 
tlio isthmus was first mentioned between them. The prince 
requested M. de liCsseps to draw up a memorial on the sub¬ 
ject ; and this being done, and meeting with his approba¬ 
tion, ho issued to the consuls-general of foreign powers a 
firman, destined to rocoive the sanction of the sultan, 
granting to a company composed of the capitalists of all 
nations the right to construct a canal between the two seas. 

At the same time the viceroy ordered his two engineers, 
Linant Bey and Moguel Bey to accompany M. de Lesseps 
in an exploring expedition to the Isthmus of Suez, and to 
complete, by a fresh examination of the ground, the investi¬ 
gations already made. The report of the engineers was 
most favourable to the sohorae. 

M. de Lesseps’ next step was to proceed to Constanti¬ 
nople. There he had an audience of the sultan, and even¬ 
tually obtained a letter from the Grand Vizier to the Viceroy 
of Egypt, in which the plan was described as “ a work of the 
most useful and interesting oharaeter.” While at Constan¬ 
tinople M. de Lesseps addressed Lord Stratford de Redcliffo 
on the subject, but did not meet with any encouragement in 
that quarter. Iii 1855 M. de Lesseps came to England to 
explain liia scheme to our leading politicians, and the in¬ 
formation which ho then gave has since been published in a 
pamphlet.* 

At the close 0 /1855, a commission was appointed, at the 
desire of the Viceroy of Egypt, to examine and test the ac¬ 
curacy of the report of his own engineers; and for this 
purpose M. de lesseps got together a body of the most 

• ItOuiuu tf&UM Qrurtiim. By M. FiaomAxo oa XiUSZFS, Utniater- 
Flenlpotentlary. London: Longmao and Co. 1855. 
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eminent onj^neers in Europe. England was represented by 
Messrs. llendeU, M'Clean, and Charles Manby; Austria, by 
M. do Ncgrelli, Inspector-General of Railways; Sardinia, by 
M. Paleocapa, Minister of Public ‘Works; Holland, by M. 
Conrad, Engineer in-Chief of the Water Staat; Prussia, by 
M. Lontr.e; Spain, by M. Montesino, Director-General of IMb- 
lic Works; and France, by M. Bcnand, Inspootor-General 
and Member of Council of Ponts ct ChaUssJes, and 
M. Ijieussou, ll^’drograpbcr and Engineer to the Imperial 
Navy. The department of nautical science Was represented 
by Captain Harris, of the East India Company’s Service, 
and by Besr-Aduitral do Gonouiliy and Captain JaurJs, of 
tbo Imjxirial French Navy. This commission proceeded to 
Alexandria; and their examination of all the points Qon>. 

' nected with the proposed undertaking resulted in a full 
coiifiniiation of tbo previous report. The commissioners 
stated,—we quote their words,—-“That the execution of tbo 
ship-canal was easy, suid Us sttoceaa certain; and that the 
two harbours to be wwwtnicted at Suoa and Pelusium pre- 
Rented none but tbo usual diWcultloa.” 

The question from an engineering point of view having 
been thus fully solved, the Vloeroy of Egypt granted to 
M. do Lesseps a secoTid charter, declaring the burdens, nbli- 
,orations, and services to which the. proprietors of the Suez 
Canal will be subjected; the roncensions, immnnitlea, and 
(idvautages to which they will be entitled, attd the fheiUtios 
which will be accorded to them. The following is an ab> 
str.act of tbo terms. The works t» be executed are: 1. A 
canal wide enough for tlic passage of the largest veasels 
bi'.twoen Suez and Pelusium. 8, A canal of irrigation and 
supply striking out of the preceding canal in the directions 
ro.spoclively of Suez and Pelusium. These works shall bo 
completed within six years. Ls^ Timshah shall be con¬ 
verted into an inland ii arbour 111 for veasels of tlie (tighest 
tonnage. A barbo\Tr of refuge shall he constructed at the 
entrance of the sbip^janal into the Gulf of Pelusium, and 
tlio luico.fsary improvements sluall bo made in the port and 
road.stoad of Ruuz. Tlie Egyptian Government shall have 
a claim of (iftcen per cent on tbo net profits of every year. 
In return, the Egyptian Government agrees to make the 
following concessions: ]. A free grant of all band, not the 
]iroperty of individuals, which may be found necessary for 
the purpo.so of the works, and the use and enjoyment of all 
waste laiuls which shall bo enltivated by tbo moans and at 
the expense of the canal proprietors. 2. T'ho privilege of 
drawing from the mines .and quarries of the state free of 
eh.argo all neeeg.sary materials for the construction and 
maintenance of the works and buildings. .S. Free import¬ 
ation of the maeliinery, &c. to bo used in the constniotion 
of tlic works. It is further provided that the canal shall 
always remain open as a neutral passage to every merchant- 
ship ; that for tlio right of passage through the canal the 
maximum toll shall be ten francs per ton on ships, and per 
head on passengers ; ami that the provisions of the cliorter 
shall bo in force for iriuety-uinc years after the opening of 
the canal. 

Now as to the estimated cost. It appears from an osti- 
mafae prepared by Moguel Boy and Idiiant Bey, and exa¬ 
mined and approved by the international conimissioii of engi¬ 
neers, that the total expense of all the works, including all 
contingent expenses, will amount to 8,000,0001. The actual 
cost of the canal itself will, it is stated, be only 
the difference between that and the whole sum will be 
necessary for works in connection with it, such as the ex¬ 
cavation of liarbours and the fixing of the sands. This 
seems by no moans an extravagant sum, considaring the 
magnitude and importance of the undertaking; otiHtparing 
it, indeed, with the sums spent in recent railway WlWiprises, 
it will appear exceedingly moderate; the rkilwny from 
London to York cost nearly one-third mors; that l^ween 
Paris and Lyons also about one-third more. With regard 
to the paying capabilities of the pn^osed Canal, it has been 
cstiiiiated that the tonnage likely to pass through it will 
not bo less than 8,000,000 tons per aoaum, without taking 


into account the Increase of trade which it may be expected 
to produce. This amount of tonnage, at ten francs a ton, 
would give a revenue of80,000,000 francs, or 1,200,000?. But 
if only half this sum, viz. WO,000?., bo realised, it will return 
7Jper Cent on the capital. 

Finally, SVance, Austria, Sardinia, Spain, Greece, and 
Turkey take a deep interest in the scheme, and are anxious 
to give their assistance in carrying it out; and nearly 
two-thirds of the rcquijxid capital have been subscribed. 
What, then, is wanting ? The consent of England. Although 
Turkey stands among the first promoters of the scheme, she 
has >iot yet given her formal consent to its execution, in 
deference to the British government. It is pretended by our 
government that, the s^eme is impraotioablc; and in this 
assertion it has bean booked up by a vor.y eminent engineer, 
Mr. Kobert Stephenson. But it must he observed, that 
Mr. Stephenson singly pits his Opinion, upon a very slight 
acquaintance with the aebject, against the deliberate judg¬ 
ment of some nine or ten of the most eminent engineer.^ in 
Europe, oAera thorough investigation. Tlte re.al ohjeotion, 
if thero bo any beyond the tuual obstructive policy with 
regard to all new schemes, most be political, and based on 
the fear of opening the way to India to other nations; hut 
surely, oi the increseed IKoility will be shared by ourselves, 
this objection, BO derogatory to our much vaunted maritime 
superiority, oonnot be allowed long to stand in the way of 
on enterprise so grand in itself, and so important to the 
interests of our commerce, and to the development of the 
resnuroes and consequent civilisation of the inhabitants of 
India. 


EXHIBITION OP DESIGNS FOR THE WELLINGI'ON 
MONUMENT. 

wnsTMiirBTsn 


An occasion so entirely novel in England as this, of an ox- 
lilbition of works of sculpture sent in competition for tin; 
prize of executing a national monument, is peculiarly in¬ 
teresting, as each visitor becomes as it were a voter, called 
npon to deposit the number of his favourite design in the 
ballot-box of public opinion. In forming a judgment to tins 
end, it will bo well for the spectator to ask himself if a work 
which may attract him really fulfils its purpose as a memo¬ 
rial of the great Duke, .and is worthy of so noble a destiny 
as to become a testiraeny from a great nation to one of 
her greatest soldiers. Consideration of this point will 
speedily reduce the subjects for judgment to a very small 
number,—even two or three. We have first of all to reject 
all such' as are absurd in design, being from their very na¬ 
ture not only unfit for the special object, but totally inad¬ 
missible for monumental sculpture on any occasion wliat- 
ever. At the head of these we shall place No. 1, “ The 
Wellington Star Monument,” as it is somewhat fantastically 
entitlei This consists of a" twisted column of marble, 
rising from a base surrounded with eight other twisted co¬ 
lumns, and surmounted by a statue of the Duke. Now this 
is absolutely unfit for monumental sculpture under any cir- 
curastances, being merely a memorial, and from its form 
suitable enough for a column in a public square (if it were 
not for the singular hideousness or the design), hut most 
unfit -to bo placed over the grave of the great man comme¬ 
morated, and also by the predominance of vertical lines un- 
BuitaUe for a place within a building. 

Another great quality—indeed the great quality—^to ho 
looked for in such designs is, that of idea; that is to say, 
something which shall show the soulptor has been pene¬ 
trated with an appropriate thought on the subject, sugges¬ 
tive or expressive of the feeling with which oue should look 
upon a work so dedicatedil '" Thh Wellington Star Monu¬ 
ment” possesses just this infinitesimal atom of a thought 
adaptable to the purpose,—it has, end derives its name 
from, a gilt star on each of ths four faces of tbo e^iital of 
the column; so that a peraon i 4 >proaohing could not but be 
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struck with the appropriateness of such a thing glittering 
in the sun, and surmounting a monument to him who was 
the “ star of England” through so many decades. It will 
ho needless to add, that this No. 1 is not unique as an 
example of the way in which the absurd and ugly predomi- 
j nate over the fitting and the beautiful; we are compelled, 

I ho^vover, to select an instance upon which to enforce our 
remarks. ' ^ 

Having disposed of the absurd works, the reader will 
next proceed to decide upon such as are conventional and 
mediocre,—not ridiculous, but simply dull; amongst which 
ive may place all such as rely upon that noble quadruped 
the British lion for the chief exponent of their meaning; all 
those whose authors lack means of expressing themselves 
hut with the aid of figures of Britannia, Victory, Fame, 
A^atouv, Peace, &o.,—excellent personages in themselves, 
but, as ideas in sculpture, long ago worn threadbare and 
repeated to loathing. Natural atid true grief does not vent 
it.<ielf in rhetorical figures and tropes, neither does au artist 
will) has any new thing to say express himself mainly by 
these stilted and inane conventionalities. 

Fame with her trumpet, the Muse of History inscrib- 
ing his deeds, Ih’itanuia crowning her hero with laurel. 
Palm-bearing Peace, and Victory with the wreath, are of 
course the pet reliance of sculptors wliosc idea is rather to 
make a design which shall comply with and illustrate cer¬ 
tain conventional rules of the abstract science of composi¬ 
tion (.so-called), than to produce such a work as we have 
said is now required. 

No loader will give his vote to a work which depends 
for its interest upon such auxiliaries, if ho will cross the 
road between AVestniinstor Hall and the Abbey, and note 
how the latter (noble Gothic temple os it is) has been de¬ 
faced by legions of Britaiinias, Virtues, Victories, Heroe.s, 
Lions, and Wreatlis. He will there see how often the 
British lion has been employed to guard a gr.ave,—how 
often that poor brute’s liaunchcs have been loaded with 
a sarcophagus,—bow often Victory has citiwiicd tlio Hero, 
and what scores of lugubrious Britamiias weep above tho 
tombs. 

Let ns culi-Bat the reader to dismiss from his mind and 
recollection these poor horrors, and resolve that unless an 
allegorical figure is intruded for some other than its con¬ 
ventional value as representing an abstract quality, it 
shall on that account be rejected, excepting, indeed, it has 
an iiitore.st of its own, and displays a real feeling and pur¬ 
pose on tho part of tho sculptor. AVith such a condition, 
even Britannia may be endured, nay, perliaps admired, and 
ttie British Hon not requested to weep or roar elsewhere. 
All depends upon tho sculptor’s feeling for tho subject. 

Thus examined, it appears to us that the whole scries of 
designs (ciglity-threo in number) may very summarily bo 
reduced to three only which fulfil tho conditions of origin¬ 
ality, feeling, and excellence required. These are Nos. 78, 
36, and 34. Of these we have placed first that which 
scorns most excellent, most simple, aud most suitable,— 
No. 78,—with the motto, “ Deeds, not words," This is, in 
our judgment, tho only work thoroughly fitting and good. 
Under a low canopy of simplest unornamented design re¬ 
clines upon a sarcophagus the statue of the Duke; upon 
the platform constituted by the top of the canopy kneels a 
figure of Victory just alighted to place a wreath, as tie only 
decoration of the monument. .The . supreme simjdicity of 
this design is not destroyed by tho presence of four angle- 
fibres of Truth, Valour, Duty, and Loyalty. If-the reader 
wishes for an example of tlie way iri which true feeling for 
a subject may be evinced by obe naan 'when dealing with 
tho same materials, which serve only to encumber another, 
he will compare tlie design of these figures with similar 
ones in the Hall, bearing in ndlKd .ovur previous remarks on 
the hocknsyod nature of allegorical figures in general. It 
is necessary in placing a monument. in a building like 
St. Paul’s ^at it riiould harmonise with ths arohiteoture 
surrottuding, and that it should not be of such height os to 


dwarf tho altitude of tlie aisles, thereh}' injuring llio archi¬ 
tectural ell'ect of tho latter without giving any compensa¬ 
tion for such a solecism. Tho horizontal fornns of tliia 
design will tliereforo he eminently fitted for a position in 
the cathedral. 

In an architectural sense, No. 84 undoubtedly tran¬ 
scends all others hero. It is, however. Gothic in design, and 
mainly Vertical in arrangement of onmposition j therefun', 
.although admirably suitable for a public squaie, is (niilc 
inadmissible in a'building of'JVrcii architecture, and, in¬ 
deed, for an interior at all. It consists of a lofty Oothir. 
tomb, designed with great knowledge and taste, being 
simple, strong, aud pure; beneath the arch of tho tomb is a 
aarcophaguB, and upon it.s base are many baaai-rnlievi of aji- 
propriato subjects; upon the apex of tho arch or canopy is a 
statue of the Duke. To this sort of double *prosenoo of sar¬ 
cophagus and stotuc,—at least when the latter represents 
life, and is not recumbent on tho top of file oliost,—wo luo-st 
strongly object; a tomb cannot coinbino the qualities of a 
memorial and a monument in itself. AVe take tbe,so woids 
arbitrarily to signify, in the first case, a ccnotapli or erection 
in honour of one whose body docs not lie beneath ; and in the 
latter, applj’ing it strictly to a tomb over the body of tho por- 
son hononred. These qualities seem to us repugnant and 
incongi'iioms, and tlie attempt to combine tliera in one a 
ccrt.iin failure. Another and obvious objection to this (ort 
of duality is, tliat it suggests an absurd fancy of tho statue 
being a reprcBontaliou of the gliost of the deceased which 
has risen from tho coffin beneath. AVo contend, therefore, th^it 
tho simply grand and awful idea of death is disturbed by the 
oonfnsing ortiuplication of two distinct thoughts one with 
tho other. Tho sculptor's motto for this work is, Mem ittogni 
animi agretaum. 

\ Although somewhat melodramatic in conception, tliero 
i.s a great deal of feeling in the design of the last monument 
we liavo to refer to. No. 36. This has the advantage also 
of being peculiarly adapted to the vein of thought which 
for some two hundred years has been judged most appro¬ 
priate to art when employed on such a task as the present: 
therefore it will, beyond question, be the most popular of 
the designs hero exhibited, and, if the voice of the people 
conferred tho prize, undoubtedly tlie one chosen for cxecii 
tioii. It consists of a lofty tomb, of simple classical form, 
surmounted by a statue of the Duke, and having on cither 
side a double gate of wrought bronze, whereupon aro carved 
medallion subjects from the events of his life. One of these 
gates is closed ; by the side of the other stands an angel, with 
his left hand to his lips motioning silence, while with tho 
right he closes tho remaining valve of the gate. The motto 
is, “ I’ast away,” which expresses tlio feeling and action of 
tho angel. The Muse of History and a British lion are ac¬ 
cessories. 

Tlieso three arc tho only works which seem to ns to dis¬ 
play sufficient talent to merit tho reward (of course, after 
excluding such as are quite inadnsissible from the pceuli.ir 
circumstances of the case, amongst which wo might name 
several that are extremely beautiful in tlicmselve.s); iiow- 
evor, the second is unsuitable, on account of the Gothic ns- 
turo of tho design, and wo ourselves would much prefer tho 
first to the thW, not only for its superior niorits as a work 
of art, but as being of a higher order of taste. 

Baron Marochetti's great design is yet invisible, he, not 
complying with the conditions laid down (and binding upon 
others), reserves it in Iiis study. AABiy he sliould not con¬ 
descend to exhibit his work (if it really is not here) we can¬ 
not Eompreliend, as, ail national prejudices aside, we think 
him likely to produce a very remarkable work. What is to 
bo regi ettcd about this circumstance is, that many of our 
best souiptoi-s refused to compete, under the impression tlwit 
tho commission is already disposed of, and that tlie prizes 
ore awarded without consideration of after-execution of the 
monument. In fact, it is reported that the Sardinian noble¬ 
man is to carve the tomb of the English Duke. 

, L. L. 
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■ A FBENCH HOtIDAY. 


At six o’doek on the I5th of August 1856, the worthy inha¬ 
bitants of the various cities of iSranoe were awakened from 
their* slumbers by the unwonted sound of cannon. The 
boom of from twenty to a hundred salvoes of artillery (ac¬ 
cording to the size of each place) announced to the nation 
the f^te-day of their sovereign, and the arrival of a national 
holiday. 

' When the roll of the guns reached my own cal's on that 
morning, it had travelled some mile or two aerdss the sea. 
The steamboat upon which I was had left Le Havre at half¬ 
past five, and was steadUy working out across the bay. It 
was a charming morning for an excursion to sea; the sky 
had that pooulihr gray mackerel-tint, and the air that ftesh- 
ncss and purity about it, that give a good promise of fair 
weather and clear skies. Looking inshore, and eastwards, 
the broad mouth of the river, dotted .here and there with 
a white sail, and one solitary steamer,—bound, according to 
the bills, upon a “ grande promenade” to Rouen,—had caught 
a glow of unaccustomed beauty from the chastened sun¬ 
light ; and even the unsightly roofs of dirty Havre, set 
sharply against the bright sky, looked their very best. Far 
away on the left my eyes rested upon Ste. Adresse, with its 
lighthouse, its cliiTs, and its picturesque valley of thick 
foliage and summer-built houses, dear to me besides as being 
my home; while on the right lay fashionable Trouville, 
almost concealed in the shadow of its hills, standing behind, 
between it and the morning. 

The destination of the author and liis staamboat, thus 
romantically introduced to the reader, was that city of 
medijoval assoeiation, and miraculous feminine head-gear,— 
Caen. As the well-informed or travelled Englishman will 
be aware, it lies at the head-quarters of the river Ornc, a 
curious stream (if stream it may bo called), constructed by 
the combination and the dooUing-up of various little rivulets 
at one end, and assisted at the other end by the sea, -which 
fills the channel at high tide, and enables vessels of small 
burden to pass to the docks and quays of the town. A 
place of considerable mereliandiso is Caen; the centre of a 
fine agricultural country, and the loeua of several manufac¬ 
tures ; a city full of interest for the lovers of old times, 
crammed with reehcrcM specimens of architecture, thronged 
with the oval-faced and bright-coloured beauties of Nor¬ 
mandy, in their artistically delightful costume of sabots, 
short petticoats, and lace caps; endowed with a magnificent 
lyceum, or semi-university; surrounded by the rich and 
comfortable fields of an undulating and pleasing country; 
and (for a French town) marvellously clean. 

No wonder, then, if, with all these ordinary attractions, 
and with the extraordinary one of a promised regatta in the 
“ basin,” or largest dock, the old Norman town should have 
enticed me to spend a summer-daj^ within its walls. On 
the other hand, there was ncthing to keep me at home. My 
own quiet village was to bo invaded by the horrors of a 
French fair. Opposite ray very garden-gate wore already 
established two proprietors of rival lotteries, one for ginger¬ 
bread and the other for crockery; and the constaht whirr 
and click of the lottery-machines, combined with the shrill 
voice of the seductive proprietors, and the still shriller voices 
of the infallibly losing public, filled mo with prospective 
apprehension. Was I not aware, too, that the reataurattwr 
from whom I ordinarily obtained my modest repasts would 
infallibly, upon this exciting day, forget even the existence 
of his quiet customer opposite, and upon the morrow toll so 
many falsehoods to exculpate himself os would make me 
quite uncomfortable; that Heloise, the pretty bonne of the 
establishment, had made an engagement for the day with 
her mother the blanchissevie, her sister the vegetablo-mer- 
chantf and Robert the mason, whoso connection with Hbloise 
wa6, not yet defined; and that madame, my landlady, had 
made arrangements for a grand spectacle of fireworks in the 
garden, of which mjj chamber commanded so good a view, 


that it wCuld be almost cruelty to deprive the good lady 
and her friends of the use of it ? Expatriation for the day 
. was, I felt, the only resource; and so it came about, that 
when the guns fired their welcome to the emperor’s fete-day 
I was steaming along to Oaen. 

By the time the smoko had cleared off from the battery- 
quay in the distance, the party at the extreme aft of the 
vessel, where I had 'stationed myself, had made each other’s 
acquaintance pretty perfectly, llie sudden burst of the 
first gun had startled us into simultaneous exclamations, 
and mutual remarks upon the subject, of no particular 
tendency, but sufficient to break the ice—never very thick 
, in France—of our ignorance of each other. After that wo 
engaged in very pleasant conversation,—the fineness of the 
weather, the prospect of a good regatta. Prince Jerome’s 
arrival at Frascati’s, the comparative merits of the sandy 
shore at Trouville and the shingly one on the other side of 
the bay, with all those little nothings which Frenchmen and 
French women adorn with so much of conversational brisk¬ 
ness. As the shore receded, our eyes bent more and morn 
on each other ; and at last we formed, if not a very wise, at 
any rate a very chatty and happy little party. 

Even in the stormiest weather there is scarcely enough 
sea between the mouths of the Seine and the Orne to try the 
sailing capacities of passengers; and as the reader already 
knows that the morning of our trip was remarkably fine and 
calm, he will not be surprised to hear that none of the un¬ 
pleasantnesses usually incident to sea-voyages occurred to 
us. Our party was as blithe and as perfect when the spire 
of St. Pierre de Caen came in sight over the flat banks of 
the Omo as when we })as.sed the pier-head at 1 favro. The 
rcspcetable bourgeois, with whose dauglftcr’s conversation 
I had been solaeing myself during the greater portion of tho 
voyage, informed mo that the passage had been ft merveilk, 
and was incited thereby to such’ good temper, that he in¬ 
vited me to join their party for the day,—an invitation I 
Wivs by no means loth to accept. 

With Pauline, therefore, upon my ann, and following in 
the wake of the respectable M. Simon, her papa, and his 
equally respectable partner in life, 1 left the steamboat, and 
commenced tho Investigation of Caeiicso curiosities, amidst 
the admiring gaze of a crowd of gamins, sailors, and fisher¬ 
mens’ wives, rigged out in their best in honour of the 
emperor, and assembled to greet the boat-load of visitors to 
their native town. Tho whole place was evidently on its 
best behaviour. Flags wore flying in all direetions, guns 
going off at distracted intervals, bands of music performing 
a choice variety of tunes, and all the ships decked out from 
mast-head to deck with rows of bright streamers glancing 
in the sun. Close to the place of debarkation wo found the 
scene of the intended regatta, ready for the contest. Tho 
“basin” cleared for the purpose was a largo dock, some 
quarter of a mile long, and as broad as Portland Place. All 
down each sid^ close to tho edge, were placed rows of 
chairs, and at the end of the dock rose a magnificent erection 
of wood and canvas, dedicated to tho especial use of tho 
oflBoials and tho grandees. M. Simon and his party con¬ 
tented themselves with beholding, these splendours afar off, 
and engaging four chairs for the ceremony at the moderate 
price of one franc for the four. As there was no money 
paid in advance, and yet, when wo arrived at the appointed 
hour, we found the four places faithfully retained, I formed 
a fair opinion of Caenese good faith. Matters being thus 
settled, the party of the reader’s humble servant adjourned 
to a restaurant in the market-place, overlooked by the 
mediffival splendours of St. Pierre, and recommended by a 
fellow-passenger. Incontinently there did we feast upon, 
1. A dish of stewed mussels; 2. Melon; 3. Poulet roti; 
4. Salade; 6. Laugne au sauce piquaute; 6. Conserve 
d’abricot; a meal which, washed down as it was with tho 
usual Normandy cider, gives me oven now a retrospective 
stomach-ache. That I survived it I now consider to bo 
entirely the result of the mellowing influence of the society 
of my fair companion, upon whom, as well as upon the 
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elders, the cider had its proper effect. The amouut of en¬ 
tente cordiale developed by the time we stopped out into 
the market-place would have made a Bussian' shudder. 

But what is to be done next 2 The regatta commonces 
at one o’clock, and it is now 6nly half-past ten. Shall wo 
begi^ by investigating the architectural beauties of the 
town? A glance at M. Simon, replete with the six dishes 
and the cider, is sufficient to assure me that that worthy 
man will bo in no hurry to uudortako such an expedition. 
Shall we, then, sit outside a ca/e, and indulge in cigars and 
coffee? I confess that this was scarcely what I came so 
far to do. 'Well, let us call the waiter, and ask him. 

The waiter understands both his business and ours. 
AVhat to do ? Is there not a solomn Te JDeum to be sung' 
at the church of St. Etienne, and will not all the high and 
mighty of the city bo there ? What to do ? Has monsieur 
read the programme of this festive day? No ; monsieur has 
'not. Then let him (tho waiter) direct monsieur's attention 
immediately to that Important document, which monsieur 
will find posted pp on the church-door, j ust outside. 

Tho waiter’s advice was as good as his breakfast; and in 
ten minutes after wo joined tho flow of people to hear the 
Te Deum at St. Etienne (St. Stephen). 

A splendid building is St. Stephen's of Caen, and not 
only splendid but interesting. Tho stylo is pure Norman, 
kept zealously in repair; and the building itself is of that 
fine Caen stone which they bring so largely to'England 
for similar edifices. Yet one docs not look so much at the 
general splendour of tho building as at one broad slab in 
the contra of the chanccl-paveniont, rvhereon is carved, 

•' Ilio Bopultus est Guliolmus, DuxNormandiaj, Anglise con- 
quostor, hujus occlosise fundator.”* And there is little 
doubt that the great Norman really lies under that slab; for 
tho tomb was opened in 1542, aud his body found there in a 
state of preservation. • 

Yet wo almost lost our glimpse of this famous tomb. Five 
minutes after we had made out the inscription, aud I had 
translated it for the benefit of my fair companion, a throng 
of acolytes rushed into the choir, armed with ehairs, benches, 
carpets, and cushions. Over the grave of William tho Con¬ 
queror they laid a piece of green baizo, and on tho green 
baize, facing the altar, they set a groat tawdry arm-chair, 
supported by two other aim-chairs, one on each side, and 
flanked by benches parallel with tho chancel-walls. Tlien 
tho crowd of acolytes retired, and we were loft to talk to 
caeh other, and wonder what was to come next. 

There was no occasion to wait long. A roll of drums, a 
tramp of feet, and a trumpet-call, announced the arrival of 
troops. Tho great west door opened, let in a flood of sub- 
shino, and about GOO soldiers. Two linos of fixed bayonets 
were formed from tho entrance to tho choir-door. Then the 
officer in charge of the troops shouted something unintelli¬ 
gible (can any body ever understand a drill-officer in any 
language?), the bayonets wore unfixed ani^od again, the 
guns gi'ouuded and shouldered, and so on,%r five minutes 
more. Then another roll of drums outside, and a groat up¬ 
roar, and then a procession of all the dignitaries of Caen, 
from the pr&fet down to the »ergenU-de-viUe, decked in all 
the paraphernalia of office, and headed by a tremendous 
military band, with the biggest drum I think I ever saw. 
On they came, preceded and heralded by the booms of the 
drum and the clang of the band, between the two lines of 
the fixed bayonets, clad ip every possible variety of gown 
and vestment. Immediately behind the band walked a 
gentleman all gold-lace and epaulets, differing only from a 
gorgeous footman in having a most inconvenient sword; and 
immediately behind this official walked two other gentle¬ 
men, similarly gorgeous. These were evidently the candi¬ 
dates for the three chairs; and, surely enough, dojvn' they 
sat over jtho conqueror’s gravo..^f he could have looked up 
and seen them I 

But I shall never get to the regatta if I run on about 

* “ Here lies Winiam Duke of Moimasdr, conqueror of EnsUnd, and 
founder of this ehuroli." 


the Te Devon'; and I want to get to that, because there was 
. a novelty or two in it, nirtt ftioro is verjr" little novelty in 
Te Devma. At any rate, beford tho bowing and chanting, 
and walking backwards and fotwaids, and ringing of bells 
were over, nay self and friends slipped down from tho clere.. 
story, where we w,ore ensconced, and out into tho rich sun¬ 
shine, with the glow of nature’s gold and the music *f na¬ 
ture’s harmonies. Then wo rambled a bit out into tho fields; 
Paulino aud her gompauion became sentimental, while M. 
Simon smoked; and then we rambled down again to our four 
seats by the side of tho basin, and prepared ourselves to view 
the regatta. 

The board and canvas erection at the end of tho basin 
was now filled with tho same magnifleos wlio hod listened 
to the Te Deum, joined by numbers of ladies. A flight of 
stops led down from the front of this grand stand to tho 
water, and a small vessel, moored in the centre of the basin 
just opposite to it, was evidently the winning-post. Tho 
linos of chairs wore crammed with tho bourgeois, and behind 
them, and on every possible elevation whence a glimpse 
could be caught of tho proceedings, swarmed tag-rag and 
bobtail of Caon. 

The reader need not imagine that I am going to chronicle 
at full and tedious length the whole of that afternoon’s oc¬ 
cupation. Kegattas are much the same all the world over, 
and six men in a French boat pull (to unscientific eyes) 
much like six men in an English one. I shall therefore 
only inention tho cui-ious or novel parts of tho affair, which 
were five in number. 

The first was a race by the fishermen’s wives, called, in 
tho technical language of the country, lea mousses. The se¬ 
cond was a race by boys in tubs, which were navigated by 
means of a single oar, worked after tho manner of ferrymen, 
or the Venetian gondoliers. Many were the upsets of those 
frail barks, and great was the mirth excited by thotr misad¬ 
ventures. 

But greater novelties were to follow. A contest o^pa- 
tineurs was announced. Each competitor was mounted 
uijoii a kind of raft, formed of two thick boards, lying paral¬ 
lel to each othgr, and joined by cross-pieces. As tho boards 
were level with the water, the daring navigators of this cu¬ 
rious contrivance, who stood with one foot on each board, 
appeared to be actually standing on the water. Tho machine 
was propelled by means of a double-bladcd paddle, sweeping 
alternately on each side. I cauno^ say much for its clever¬ 
ness, as it seemed impossible to attain any thing like speed, 
and its dangerous character was evinced by an overset al¬ 
most at the start. Oversets, however, seemed to be tho 
order of the day, and to bo matters of no moment either to 
the public or the unfortunate immersed. 

Next eamo the chasae aux canards. At three different 
points of the basin a large brood of ducks was precipitated 
into tho water. Any one who could catch them might keep 
them. It is needless to say that this announcement roused 
the amphibious population of the docks to the highest pitch 
of excitement. All clothing, save that required for decency- 
sake by the authorities, was at once thrown off, and tlio 
ducks had scarcely regained their equilibrium upon their 
native element before a cloud of human beings flung them¬ 
selves after them. Splash, splash, splash went the sailors 
into the water, and quack, quack wont tho assaulted ducks. 

I did not think that it could bo so hard to catch a duck; 
but I saw now that that interesting bird can swim very fast 
when he likes, and that when at last he feels the pursuer’s 
hand upon his tail, ho has a trick of lifting himself out of 
the water, and half-swimming, half-flying, hopelessly out of 
reach. But what can a duck do against an army of swim¬ 
mers, encompassing him on all sides, and practising all 
manner of dodges for his life ? A favourite plan seemed to 
be to work in parties of three or four. One of the party 
stationed himself on tho edge of the water. The others 
hemmed in a selected unfortunate, and drove him to the 
place where stood their friend. '\^en the wretched bird 
arrived at a proper distance, the expectant on the bonk 
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would jump upon him like a tiger, and so soenre him by a 
sudden assault. I presume that in this case the victim be-. 
came joint property, and was finally demolished at a com¬ 
mon supper. 

One duck, however, seemed as if he would never bo 
caug^. Never, surely, was duck so wary, or so fast, or so 
greasy. Ho rested still wbilo his enemy neared him, and 
then, just as you thought he was gone, one sudden push, one 
rush through the water and air, and ho was on the other 
side of the basin, as coinfortablo as over, wagging his tail 
and pressing his feathers, ready for the same trick again. 
But human ingenuity was too mucli even for liim. It was 
after one of these snooessful flights, as he vested calmly on 
tlio water, waiting for the enemy’s api)roaoh, that we saw a 
head of one of the swimmers disappear; tlien a struggle, 
and tlien a hand elevating a captive duck by the leg ap- 
peoi'cd on tile spot whore ho had lately rode triumphant. 
Superior to his foos in swiftness and knowledge of the 
water, ho had yet fallen a victim to the treachery of a diver. 
The last victim had now fallen; a general shout of upplaiise 
shook the air, and the ehasse mix cMnarrh w.as ended. 

Tlie aquatics concluded 'with a modification of the old 
English pole swarming. Various ])olos wore projected over 
tlio basin, like tiro bowsprit of a sliij), perhaps seven yards 
long, and nine or ton feet from the Water’s level. At tlio 
end of the poles were fixed logs of mutton. A procession 
along the poles immediately began, having for its object 
the attainment of tlie desirable property at the extremities, 
lint, as any one wlio lias ever tried to -walk the bowsprit of 
a ship will easily know, it is not so easy as it looks, espe¬ 
cially when the end to which yon aspire quivers with your 
weight, and sways up and down in the most unsatisfactory 
manner. The consequences in this case were of course the 
Kucoc.ssiyo dropping into the -water beneath of almost every 
candidate for the mutton. Some began with a run .and got 
half-way, some got nearly to the cn<l, some turned timid at 
tlio iicgiuning; hut for a quarter of an hour every body who 
tried terminated his career in the water. At la.st a sailor- 
lad got out safely to the end of one pole; and soon after the 
same lad succeeded at a second. 1'hc. prices of the poles 
fell to sonio other fortuuates,—climbers of slironds and 
yards ; and Hum the regatta was over. 

If I were to recount onr adventures after this I sliould 
he hopelessly tedious, and I shall therefore leave to the 
imagination of tlio reader to picture how ivo dined at our 
old restaurant, how we went on hoard the steamer, how 
Paidino and I heeame once more sentimentai as wc crossed 
the iiioonlit-sca, how the lights ofLo ll.avrc came into view 
again .about half-past eleven, how M. 8inKiii and I exchanged 
vows of intimacy,—now, alas, broken by the distaneo of 
more than tlireo hundred miles,—how, rambling homo 
tlirougii the illuminations of the cit}^, I found my villago- 
houie sunk in sleep—lotteries, restaurateur, Ileloise, and all; 
how 1 had to knock up my landlady, and how I finally 
finished by dreaming most pleasant recolloctions of my 
“ Fronoh holiday.” 


PBOOBESS OF SCIENCE. 


In chronicling the events of the past month, so far as they 
bear upon the progress of Bcienoe, the subject of murder by 
poison suggests itself prominently, and more especially tbo 
subject of poisoning by arsenic. Although the total nuiubor 
of poisonous bodies is quasi-infinite, still the number of poi¬ 
sonous bodies which are adapted to the purpose of secret 
murder is but few. To be efficient in this way, the agent 
should be devoid in any marked degree of smell, taste, odour, 
and colour; it should be cheap, popularly known, and readily 
accessible, Wliite arsenic (arsenious acid) has these proper¬ 
ties in a very marked degree, but few other substances have 
them; whence it follows, that if the public were adequately 
protected against whitfl arsenic, little need bo feared about 
the perpetration of secret poisoning by non-medical people. 


As for criminal poisoning under medical authority, it is a 
eoutiugency so rare, and we may add so uncontrollable, 
that means for preventing it cannot enter into the scope of 
any private enactment. By the Arsenic Act (14 Vie. cap. 
xiii.) it is taken for granted that white arsenic, mingled 
with soot or indigo in the proportion of ene pound an 
ounce of soot or half an ounce of indigo, oan no longer be 
insidiously administered. Few, we sliould suppose, can bc 
of that opinion now. At a first glance of the subject, it 
looks rather extraordinai'y that white arsenic lias been tlie 
favourite agent of secret poisoning from the times of La 
Spara to onr own. The wonder, however, vanislies wlion 
we reflect on the properties of this poison, and the associa¬ 
tion of qualities wliioh ronder it adapted to tho purpose of 
secret poisoning. We foci assui-ed that any now enactment 
designed to throw obstacles in the way of the uommission of 
murder by poison.will be effectual in proportion as it con¬ 
fines its restrictive limitations to arsenic alone. 

In organic elicmistry, wo have to signalise tlio discovorv 
by M. AVorthoini of a now alkaloid in Ucudock ( Ooniiiui 
maculatum), quite distinct from conicine. It is obtained 
from the flowers of the plant, by steeping thorn in dilute 
Kulphurie acid, and submitting tho fluid whieli results to 
distillation in company wilii lime or pota-sH; and furllier 
complex treatments too long for description here. Tlio 
alkaloid consists of nacreous iridescent scales, which fuse 
at a low temperature, and sublime at 212® F. 

An interesting communication has hecii sent to tlie 
Academic Eoyale do Belgique,—a notice of some mural 
paintings, from twenty-live to thirty in number; also speei- 
niens of pottery, and an ancient silver spoon recently found 
at Laecken. 

Mr. Tliomas Forster, F.L.S., in a comniuriieation to the 
Linnean Society, read Juno 2, remarks tliat tho order of 
arrival of tlie swallow tribe liasTioon quite reversed. 'I'he 
chiraney-swallow [Ilirundo rustica), which usualiy ari iros in 
Belgium about Aiiril 15, made its first appearance early in 
May; and then only a straggler or two. This species is not 
yet common, and after a most careful search after swallows 
up to May 11, ho had not scon a single Bpocinioii. One 
or two are said to liave been observed about tlie waters of 
Isoolleg, A straggling martin {H, urhica) was observed by 
Mr. Forster on the 23d of April, but he did not see anotlier 
till the 9th of May, and this species is still very scarce. 
On tlie 14th of May a few swallows were seen. Goiierally 
both species arc by that time very numerous. 'J’hc swift 
{H. apus), which usually arrives in Beippuin before tlie 1st 
of Mivy, did not appear till the 9th. On the 14th swifts 
had become more common, though much less numerous 
than last year. The sand-martin {IT. riparia) had not 
arrived in Belgium ou May 14. Tho cuckoo lias only been 
heard once or twice, and that in the first week of May. 
Tho present season, Mr. Forster remarks, is altogetlicr late 
and anomalous^n Is tho late arrival of the swallow-tribe at¬ 
tributable to the absence of west and south-west winds ? 

Tho submorgonoo of tho Atlantic cable attracts much 
attention, and some anxiet/. It is a matter of regrot that 
tlio two halves of tho cable aro twisted in different diroe- 
tioiis; one being a right-handed, the other a left-handed 
twist; so that at the central point of junction In mid-ooonn 
there will be a continued tendency to unravel. How sliglit 
or how considerable that tendency may be, praotloo can 
atone determine. 

There aro some points in conncctiou with the history, 
birth, and parentage of the submarine cable — if wo may 
so express oursclvos—-which deserve to bo more generally 
known than they are. Supposing the conditions of electrical 
transferenoo to be all that can be wished or desired, there 
aro other circumstances to be regarded in speculating on 
tho possibility of laying ddiffn the submarine electric cable, 
and its durability. 

The eo.st of the manufacture of a cable long enough to 
span the ocean from the Irish to tho Amorioan boast is so 
enormous, that no company or individuals would have been 
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justified to incur it without previously deriving sonic infor- 
rautioii relative tc the character of the ocean-bed. To acquire 
such information was no task of ordinary difficulty in itself. 
Wo arc indebted to the investigations of Lieutenant Maury, 
n.S.N., on deep-sea soundings, for disclosing the character 
of the Atlantic bed in the track whereon the cable is destined 
to lie. These deep-sea sounding operations were tbs result 
of the maritime congress held at lirussels in 18^3, foUowod 
by the co-operation of the mercantile and government navies 
of the countries there represented. To the investigatient of 
Lieut. Maury, as before remarked, we are chiefly indebted. 

It would appear that the path on which the eleotrio tele¬ 
graph is to lie is the only path hitherto discovered, and the 
only one bolievod to exist. It lies in a straight line nearly 
duo oast and west, between 48“ and 65“ north latitude, from 
the coast of Ireland to that of Newfoundland. In this path 
the water is believed to he nowhoro deeper than 18,000 feet; 
and the variations of depth not being abrupt, the cable will 
have no chasms to bridge; and will thus avoid the prejudi¬ 
cial strain which sueli bridging would involve. Moreover, 
upon the jjathway there is continuously strewed by the 
gnlf-streaiu an agglomeration of minute shells, by which it 
is imagined the whole cable will bo enveloped, and totally 
removed from direct oceauio influence. To the south of the 
great bank of Newfoundland the bed of the ocean becomes 
so irregular, that to lay down a cable with any hope of per¬ 
manent success vKiuld be impossible. As to distance, the 
nearest direct line from the United States would be aibuut 
4000 miles long. Now a cable of that length would cost 
more than half a million of money, and could scarcely bo 
expected to last long. 

North of Newfoundland and Labrador there are also 
great difficulties. Ice would have to be encountered, inter¬ 
fering with the operation of laying the cable, and damaging 
it when laid. Moreover, 'the American end “f fho cable 
Would have to traverse a barren desolate country before it 
reached civilised portions of tlio continent. The exact oon- 
Btniotioii of the cable has been so frequently indicated, that 
. we need not advert to that part of the subject. Its length 
is a matter which one does well to rofloot upon. Its total 
length—2500 miles—is, as >vill be seen, about a third of 
tlio carth'.s diameter; the total length of all tho iron and 
copper wire employed in its ooustructioii would be 332,500 
miles ; enough to gird tins earth fourteen times round. 

Amongst gcogi'aphio discoveries, wo have to announce a 
considerable abatement of honour for the Muluhacen, the 
highest peak of the Sierra Nevada, hitherto considei-ed to bo 
(ho most elevated mountain in all Spain. Half a century 
agp, Seiiov Rojas Clemente determined its altitude to be 
3556 metres ; but from the recent observations of Sefior A. 
de Linera, the height of the Mulahaoon is only 3899 mitres; 
whence the peak of Nethon in the Pyrenees, 3406 mitres 
high, overtowers the Mulahaccn; and is really tho highest 
peak in Spain. The Geographical Society of France has 
presented its gold medal to our African traveller Dr. Liv¬ 
ingstone ; and M. do la Roquottc has not only published a 
life of Franklin, but tendered a large subsoription in aid of 
a final search for that intrepid hut ill-starred navigator. 

The Photographic Society arc most probably to be localised 
in a habitation of their own. The council have announced 
with much satisfaction that a( length a house suitable to 
their wants has been procured in one of the most central 
spots of London, and which, at no great expense, can be 
made well adapted to their purposes. 

Amongst the most interesting of photographic triumphs 
arc some delineations, by the collodion process, of star- 
poups by Professor Bond, of the United States, well known 
in photographic circles by the fact of his having been the 
first to succeed in taking a photegraphie portrait of the 
moon, and for his applications «f photography to astrono- 
• mical purposes. Some years agq he made attempts to de¬ 
lineate star-groups by photography; but the process then 
eniployed (daguerreotype) not being sofiSoiently sensitive, 
only stars of the first magnitude could be depicted. The 


star-groups now experimented upon were Mix.an, of the 
second magnitude; its companion, fourth magnitude; and 
Alcon, of the fifth. Tlie result was highiy satisfactory; the 
images distinct and symmetrical. 

Gn two preceding occasions wo have advorted. In our 
monthly record of scionco, to the spoculatious now l,ahiug 
; place in the minds of certain Frenoli aavans on the subject 
of embalmment amongst the Peruvians and other native races 
of America. M. Alvaro Reynoso oommunioates a long paper 
to the ethnological section of the French Academy of Sciences 
on that subject. “ Before terminating this note,” says he, in 
conclusion, " I may ho permitted to make two general ob¬ 
servations upon natural mummies. I believe that too groat 
attention has hitherto been addi^sscd to the physical pro¬ 
perties of tho soil in whluh these natural mummies have 
been ditoovered, and that too frequently the gi'oimd has not 
been analysed to the end of ascertaining whether certain 
salts of preservative character might not bo there. More¬ 
over, I would almost venture to hazard tho opinion, tliat cer¬ 
tain bodies have a peculiar innvur of resisting putrefactiun, 
attributable, it may bo, to the predominant regimen made use 
of through lUb, by the medicines taken, and, perhaps move 
than all, by tho rapidity of desiccation.” In support of tho 
latter hypothesis, M. Reynoso cites tlie instance of Charles V. 
The body of this sovereign, who was not embalmed, is now 
deposited in the Escurial, in a bettor state of preservation 
than most hodiea wlrioh have been onibalmed. Under the 
reign of Philip IV., in 1664, ninety-six years after the death 
of the emperor, his body was exposed in public, its state of 
pteaervation being testified to by a crowd of witnesses. A 
oontaniparary author relates that, with the exception of tho 
nose, every part of the body, even tbo board, was so well 
preserved, that the physiognomy of tho king could bo easily 
recoguiscA The flesh was shrivelled, tho body appeared 
thin, but there was no decomposition, .although, strange to 
say, tho hior was completely destroyed. Last year, tlie tomb 
of Cliarles V. was again opened, and the body still found to 
bo in a complete state of preservation. 

The forty-fourth little planet discovered by M. Gold¬ 
schmidt, on the 27th of May, has, on tlio proposition of M. 
Humboldt, received the name of Ny s,sa, the nurse of Bacchus. 

M. Personne, of tho Laboratory of Phanimoy, makes known 
the fact, that amorphous phosphorus is not completely niial- 
terable when exposed to the air, as cliomists have hitherto 
supposed, but that it attracts oxygon, and is converted into 
phosphorous aoid. Tins acid, liowovcr, he afilriuB, is not a 
poison. Hence, when poisonings have arisen from inatchos 
of amorphous phosphorus, ho suspects tho results may have 
been due to tho presence of a little ordinary pliosphorus; or 
perhaps to phosphoric acid. 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 

Chawtv bbqinb at Houe. —^This is literally true in tlio mo.st 
exalted sense. Some there ore 

“ Whoso circling charities begin 
Wltlt tho few loved ones heaven 1ms placed them near, 

Nor cease till all mankind are in thoir sphuro.” 

But the proverb is generally applied rvith a sarcastic mean- 
ing to those with whom charity not only begins at homo 
but ends there also. Tlio egotist bolds that ” Self is the first 
object of charity” (Latin),—iVimn s/it chariUis. The Poles 
s^, ” Every one has his hands turned towards himself, 
Kcaidi ma rence do liebie, W. K. Kelly, 


BRITISH INSECTS AND THEIR METAMORPHOSES. 
IV.— The suoobssive Stages of nrE Dragon-Fi-v. 

Bx HENRY NOEL IlUMPHllEYS, 

AUTBOB or •' IS 5 B 3 T OKAKOES,” “ BKlTISn BUTTEEFLIKS, A*D TBXIK 
IBASSrOBKATlOXS," ETC. 

The widely different aspects of the moth and butterfly tribes 
in their larva and perfect states are so remarkable, that ordi- 
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nary observers (even when 
■well acquainted with the 
fact that all caterpillars are 
winged inseets in their em¬ 
bryonic state) are generally 
unable to define what kind 
of butterfly or moth any 
special caterpillar is des¬ 
tined to become, though an 
experienced entomologist is 
able at once to solve the 
mystery. 

Changes still more ex¬ 
traordinary Jake place ij^, 
those insecC tribes whoso 
larva stages are passed in 
the water, in the form of 
creatures whose aspects and 
habits do not bear the 
slightest apparent affinity 
to those they are destined 
eventually to assume. Wliat 
can bo more extraordinary, 
fur instance, than the trans¬ 
mutation of the minute, 
wriggling, aquatic crea¬ 
tures, which swarm in shal¬ 
low waters in the summer 
months, into the winged 
gnat, not only furnished 
with the power of flight, 
but gifted also with the 
capacity of producing 
sounds which aecompan^y 
his course through the air 
with suit and pleasing mu¬ 
sic ? Among the classes of insects which enjoy in the 
course of their existence such opposite modes of life—as 
one beneath the waters, and another in the realms of air— 
the UheUvlcB, or dragon-fly tribe, arc among the most curious 
Olid beautiful. 

The detection of the facts which have allied the bxist- 
ence of the graceful and glittering dragon-fly with that of a 
creeping aquatic creature, of sombre hue, and generally re¬ 
pulsive appearance, are comparatively recent. 

The l3utch entomologist 6oedart called his observations 
. on the metamorphoses of inseets “ experiments;” and to him 
they were so, for that field of research was tjien, compara¬ 
tively speaking, unexplored, and the ■result of each “ experi¬ 
ment” was not only a surprise but a discovery. We cannot j 
now hope for such surprises and discoveries, as other ex¬ 
plorers have been before us; but we may yet learn better 
from Nature’s own pages than from books. Gcedart, one 
of the first modern oxplevcrs in entomology, entitled his 
Work Metamorplwsei et Siatoria Naturalit -Jnaeetorum,* 
and his researches on the singular changes of the dragon¬ 
fly are called his experimentum decimum-aeptimwm. We 
may imagine the interest vrith which this persevering ob¬ 
server watched the successive changes of the creatures 
upon which his seventeenth experiment was mode. Let 
us picture the self-taught naturalist dredging up the larvas 
of the UbeUuUe in their young stage Crom the st^ waters of 
the clear canals, in one of his rambles outside 4he old gates 
of Botterdam. They were no doubt taken home with great 
care, in some earthen vessel well«Baited to the ][>u^Be, 
and then most probably transferred to 6ue of.^lastl, in 
the better observation' of their habits and tfaeif expecteu 
changes; for doubtless his sixteen previous experiments 
had taught him to look for something highly curious and 
unexpected. 

The reader may imagine the old naturalist in daily and 
almost hourly watch upon one or more such creatures as 

* Tbe title of the Latin translation, the original edition having been 

pubUsbed in Dutche 


that represented at No. 1 
in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration ; at first much smal¬ 
ler, but, even in their na 
nuto stage, exhibiting ex¬ 
traordinary voracity, and 
devouring; all insects of 
smaller dimensions than 
themselves as fast as they 
could be furnished to the 
crystal reservoir, until they 
attained their full size, which 
is rejiresented in the illus¬ 
tration, To have minutely 
noted their progress during 
that period, required several 
weeks of cai'eful watching, 
at the end of which the na¬ 
turalist, noticing that they 
began to feed less voraci¬ 
ously, and thei^ ceased to 
take food altogether, no 
doubt came to the conclu¬ 
sion, from previous “experi¬ 
ments,” that a change was 
about to take place. How 
curiously and anxiously ho 
would watch them climb, 
by any support witliiu reach, 
clean out of the water, and 
cling to the twig or other 
substance by means of 
which tliey had quitted their 
native element, becoming 
grkdually motionless, and 
eventually hard and stiff, 
appearing perfectly dead! Indeed, had not the sixteen 
other experiments preceded this experimentum decitnum- 
aeptimum, one can imagine the disappointed naturalist 
tlmowing away the bodies of his prisoners, under the sup¬ 
position that loss of liberty had impelled them to a deter¬ 
mined suicide, by quitting the legitimate region of their 
existence,* and thus eluding his intention of detecting the 
nature of thoir-eventual destiny. 

Forewarned, however, by exporicjice, he no doubt pa¬ 
tiently watched the dry remains of the aquatic creatures, 
until, after many days of unwearied attention, ho perceived 
at last that the black homy skin of one of them began to split 
along the back, and that this split widened, and at last t^ 
shining emeralds seemed to emerge from the opening, which 
wore.soon perceived to be the eyes of a living creature, 
rapidly followed by the body, as shown in the engraving at 
No. 2. As the short semi-transpa^t blades of purple at 
the shoulders of the creature (at first ,nb larger than those 
represented at No. 2) began rapidly to expand, and actually 
to grow, visibly, under bis observation, he soon saw them 
develop themselves into exquisitely neurated wings of the 
richest purple, and found that'lie had traced for the first 
time the history of the singular metamorphoses of the 
purple-winged dragon-fly, the .elegant and richly-tinted in¬ 
sect which is represented as accurately as is possible with¬ 
out the end of colour at No. 8 of our illustration. 

We have nqt the -chance of sharing the enthusiasm of 
the old Hutch naturalist; and yet a series of similar ob¬ 
servations would teach so much more, even to a modern 
student, than books can teach, that we cannot help recom¬ 
mending such of our readers as have* a taste for natural 
liistory to make a few “ experiments” for themselves, care¬ 
fully noting down, in detail the result of their observations. 
It was .thus that the first stndies of the young Cuvier were 
made ; and the manuscript memoranda so prepared, merely 
for his own use, were, greatly to their author’s surprise, 
pronounced by Qeoffroy St. Hilaire the foundation of a new 
code of natural science. 



































THB BUBVIV0B8. 

pr ]PEL|f MHtBflSaESr 

Wrecihp ftt ie» I Cpstmon m the phrase is, how great the 
power ur those eyllablee to startle as 1 There are sparcely 
any words esprossive of calamity which suggest so muph as 
tiiese do; fur at once we connect them with a dire struggle 
fur life against the indomitahle ocean, against darkness and 
storm; then fullowing thirst, hunger, and privations of all 
kinds, until—when hope from its own continuance has be¬ 
come agony, and it appears that nothing more could he 
endured, or even occur, in the way of suffering and danger 
—then at last some pale white sail heaves up upon the 
liorison, nears us, hope and fearful doubt become joy and 
certainty, and wc are eaved. 

All men think thus, perhaps, at the hearing of the word 
“ wreckedevery one supplying circumstances from his 
own experience or recollection, and all startled into interest 
and deep compassion. 

Thus with the inhabitants of the fishing-village at the 
eiitraiiee of which is the scene of Schlcsingcr’s picture. Those 
roiigli sons of the ocean are melted to most earnest pity by 
the ai'rival at their little quay of “ tin survivors.” They re¬ 
ceive thoin with the tenderness of women ; they oaivy the 
se.'iman, whose stalwart frame has succumbed, up to his 
cott.igo (for many signs toll that the unfortunates are at 
home), llis wife, wlio has met them on' the beach, with 
gr.atci'ul joy looks at tlie sj'mbol of redemption; others oj) 
the s.ived follow behind. A couple throw themselves at the 
foot of the cross in the fervency of their gratitude for deliv- 
eianco from such peril. 

The sailor who is carried before ns, along the sandy road¬ 
way that leads up from the shore, is seemingly not only ox- 
h.anstcd and worn to his utmost power of endurance, but has 
received some injuiw, to judge from the expression of his 
countenance—maybe a limb broken by a falling spar, or 
he lias been cnislied by the terrible power of the waves. 
Ih'iilsoil, and so helpless, he has maintained the courage uf 
the oilier sufferers by the spectacle of his fortitude—has 
as.sistcd them with counsel, and the instruction of his expe¬ 
rience ; and saved at lust witli them, shall bo remembered 
tbrimgli all their lives as the brave, hardy, patient, and 
iioide man to whom their deliverance is eiiiefly due. He 
himself has the materiel for many a'tale to be told of a 
winter-night when the tempest without renders the ingle of 
the fisher’s cottage an enviable nest of warmth, peace, and 
comfort. Tims for his life grateful friends, the supreme 
happiness uf well doing, and that pleasure we all take such 
delight in—the louking-back over perils escaped and suf¬ 
fering overcome. 

If wc wanted any conllrmatian that fortune, merciful at 
last, after the trouble and the storm, has brongltt theip to 
the haven at home, the incident of the dog carrying the 
wounded man’s qap would afford it. The animal has gone 
down to welcome his niastor, finds him on the shore disabled 
and ill p.ain, sees him'lifted in those frlctidly arms, and con- 
fiilent that these ars the best help, picks up t)i« cap and 
trots along with much oftjaat sort of human sympathy so 
often observable in dogs. 'Jfliis incident, apparently trivia), 
is an excellent point of design, showing that the painter lias 
entered into the subject, and so fop doos him the highest 
credit; and is so interesting to us, tjiat we look for more 
sAii, and are disappointed at pot fiif^tng many similsr 
little episodes scattered in t}ie pmtnre. Wo must, however, 
bo content with those discoyevMle, remembering that thU 
quality is amongst tlie rarest merits of a picture.' 

Tlijit the gale still continues the stonn-bent branches 
of the trees testify, as we|I as tlip actiqp of ths pshorinen 
behind, wlto at the prospect of a rough d|iy appeal' to have 
loft their work. The rocking of the craft at thp little pier, 
tlie dark horizon, the stormy sky,'and the low-i|yiug’gulls, 
all indicate that the bafded storm-spirit ahau4ous not his 
prey wichpuj; a miurmvir of discontapt. ' fy- 
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a STOBY OF THE SKAFTESBUBY PLOT lY BAI-F-A-nOZEH CHAmBt. 

Br a. 'Vy. THORKpijKY, AuTSoa OF “ Anzise Ki'ictts.’' 

CIIAFTEp I. 

Tua uAsers or csow’s xsst; oa, tus ulU oxVAMsa-teums at ooxs. 

V ■ ' . . . . X ' 

Qbow’s Nesi was an old Tudor mansion, distant some twelve 
miles iVom Oxford, whose countless thwers and steeides might 
bo seen on a clear day from a hill at one end of the Homo 
Park. In the days of ruffs and fardiiigalps it had boon the ga¬ 
thering-point and centre of hospitality for the whole county; 
nor did Queen Elizabeth, when slia visited tlio lUniversity, 
forget to visit the home of the Darpys. "More by token,” says 
the old family uhroniclo, whoso veracity c<th hs depended 
on, "her majesty dropped her silver fun, the gift of Sir E- 
Drake, into the moat, as she took the air on the battle- 
incuts of the Lady Tower; and a young page uf the family, 
diving to recover it, was stricken on the head by a buttress 
of tlie turret, and so died, drawing tears from the eyes of 
her majesty at the extreme piteous and unhappy siglitc” 
But the tall twisted cliiiimeys that .crowned the gables, 
though undiminished in number since those days of prosper¬ 
ity, served now for tho most part only 'as snug receptacles 
fur the nests of starlings and of daws. From one or two 
shafts only, on this soft warm smnmer-roorniiig ofwliieh wo 
write, ascended thin pillars of pale blue sinuke, whicli gi'a- 
dually, though nubruken by the gentle wind, melted inlo 
the sunny air. The gilded vanes, bright as stars, still 
twinkled as uf yore against the blue sky, like guqrdiau- 
plancts of the house, though wai'pod and bent by the sturms 
of many bygone winters; almost, indeed, as brightly as 
■when Crow’s Nest loomed at tho early dinner-hour of eleven 
through the fragrant clouds-of sinuke osccniling from the 
royal banquet of Queen Bess, 'i'he windows of the north 
front, cold and leaden in the vapoury shade, contrasted 
singularly with tiiosa uf the south side, which ovurluolad 
the garden, and which, glittering in the morning sun, .slioiio 
gulden and metallic, us heloiigiiig to some cucliuntcd. 
palace of El Dorado. On old deserted rooms, once trod by 
nolilos,—on faded figured hanging.s—ou shelves of wai'iied 
and dusty books, and embroidered beds of |)underous size, 
plumed like licarses, the suiiliglit fell with a calm con- 
seiuiisncss of peace and joy ; ami in this golden sea of light 
that bathed tho old house, shadowed by so niatiy sorrows, 
and sinking so rapidly into genteel pauperisni, fioatud, like 
vast coral-trees rising through a sunny ocean, the old elms, 
whose sable inhabitants, noisy and solemn ns the congic- 
gation of a Puritan conveutiuJe, had originally given their 
name to tlie manor-house. Their iiiiccasing cawing filled 
tlie rooms with a sluiiibcroas murmur, that while it cheered 
the mind wit)] a sense of the vicinity of living things, southed 
it like tlie whisper of a distant sea; for though some of the 
birds wore always absent, swooping down in long low trails 
upon the dark new-turned plough-land of forty acres, or 
basking in the sun on the tender grass of tliu bru.'id-oak 
meadows, there were always respectahle citizens who rc- 
mainecl gossiping beside the nests—hiilf-idlcrs, half-ivatcli- 
meit—dlBonssing tjie fortunes of the young birds who had 
scarcely yet loft' t|is egg, auij certainly seen very little of 
the world. , ; 

^ir BichariJ JJarcy, a crusader, was s.iid to liaVo built 
the original house of Crow’s Nest; and gi-assy undulations^ 
in tho park were pointed out as the linos of his old custlc- 
ramparts. Tho second fortress arose in tho days of his 
grandson, who, returning from Cressy, devoted to rebuilding 
his stronghold the ransom of tlirco Frpiicli barons whom 
Ills stout axe had beaten down ou that mcmorahlc field, and 
erected 'his new keep on the site of tjic old chapel lYlicru l)io 
crusader’s hones were resting; tlie fonndation of whicli 
hiiiiding consisted, tradition sai.d, of earth brought from tlip 
Holy Land, in pursuance of a custom nut unusual in Miuso 
days of great faith and little science. 'I'he present mansion 
was, however, tlio wqrk of gir IdArcy, a courtier of 
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Henry Ylltl., who chose him as a favourite chiefly because 
he stood six feet in his stockings, and had killed a French 
knight of gigantic stature in a tournament on ^e *' Field of 
the Cloth^jf-Gold." His cognisances and proud motto— 
“ Fight on,” under a gashed hand, holding a broken sword 
bedropped with blood, gules—could still be seen on the 
square keystone of the gateway leading into the base-court; 
in old time the chief entrance to the house, till his son, Sir 
Walter Darcy, in a fit bf irrcstrainable loyalty, blocked up 
that arch, which his queen swore had been disgraced by his 
father’s marching through it at the head of fifty hagbuteers 
to join the northern Pilgrimage of Grace, and mado the 
northern door, by which Elizabeth had entered his house, 
henceforth the chief approach to the moated mansion. 

Tho grounif-plan of Crow’s Nest was simple. It con¬ 
sisted of two courts; the base-court, with the blockod-up 
gatehouse, surrounded by the stable, smith’s forge, and all 
those offices usual in feudal houses, which wore, indeed, 
small villages in themselves. Fowls strutted about it, proud 
and despotic as sultans, followed by their chattering harems 
and attendant courtiers, eyeing their scarlet wattles in tho 
mirrors of the stable.pails. Over their heads flew about 
white whirls of pigeons. Here Sir Kobert's hawks were fed, 
and his hounds kennelled. A huge pair of antlers indicated 
the entrance to tho stable; the grassy stones leading to the 
second door showed that it had been long disused. A second 
gateway, through a clock-house, led into the inner court, 
round which rose the brick-wall and gable-roof of the Tudor 
mansion. 

A door to the right of the gateway as we enter leads to 
Sir Kobert’s smoking-room, and a passage from thonco to 
the long dining-chamber, now seldom used, that extends 
along the whole of tho south front; from this room a covered 
cloister brings you into tho immense kitchen. A low arch 
to the loft is tho entrance to tho chapel, at the end of which 
is tho drawing-room. On tho east side is tho hall, with a 
door at one end leading to the buttery. The house is en¬ 
tered from without by a flight of steps leading from the 
terrace into tho porch, and so into the hall. Over tho hall 
is tho queen’s room, still religiously kept sacred; and a 
small oratory, or painted closet, to tho left is appropriated to 
tho use of tho fair Mabel Darcy, the daughter of the present 
proprietor. 

The gardens of Crow’s Nest are a sad relic of faded 
splendour. Clipped yew-hedges, still retaihing traces of the 
fantastic shapes of birds and beasts into which they were 
once out and clipped by scientific gardeners, now, thanks 
to indignant nature, have recovered the wild luxuriance of 
their aboriginal state, and are intersected by weed-covered 
walks, and flower-beds fast relapsing into shapeless fallow, 
but still sprinkled by a few straggling flowers, wliioh feebly 
assert their aristocratic birthright, just as a poor gentleman 
of tho time might have endeavoured to make up for broken 
elbows and threadbare waistcoat by a knot of new ribbons 
fluttering at his sword-belt or on his hat. 

The inner garden was distinguished by the Dorcys by 
the name of “ Queen Elizabeth’s Walk,” because there her 
majesty, says the old chronicle, still preserved in the family 
library, “ did graciously and with a most heavenly smile 
pluck with her own royal hand two roses from neighbour¬ 
ing and, intertwining bushes, one white and the other red; 
and putting them into either bosom, thanked God that He 
had in His mercy vouchsafed in the person of her grand¬ 
father to end such senseless wars as those between the 
houses of York and Lancaster.” 

In the midst of this garden—now a mere tangle of 
hedges, where thrushes, blackbirds, and nightingales built 
and sang all day as in a thicket, undisturbed by busy 
gardener or prying boys, being allowed to feed with im¬ 
punity on the few cherries and plums that grew on the 
neglected trees and the unpruned branches breaking from 
the garden-walls,—stood a fountain, formed by a white 
marble figure of Italian workmanship, generally supposed 
to be Diana. It represented a maiden, with downcast head 


and modest eyes bent on the ground, almost naked but for 
a thin fluttering drapery, which she seemed to have snatched 
up hastily from the ground at the first alarm of some dis¬ 
tant voice, or the sight of some, daring intruder. Tlie 
village curate said it was Diana alarmed by Actaeon; but 
the rector, who was thought a much more learned man in 
the parish, because he never preached a sermon without 
quoting St. Chrysostome to prove the divine origin of tithes, 
declared it was Niobe lamenting the death of her children. 
Fed by an adjacent spring, the fountain had never ceased to 
flow during the family’s births and deaths, prosperity and 
misfortune, and still threw its column of volatile silver far 
inW the air, showering its broken crystal over the figure of 
the goddess, and shrouding it in a thick veil of pearly drops, 
that the rector fancifully said resembled the teoi'S of the 
weeping mother; his imagination, never very conspicuous 
in his sermons, which were of the dryest school of theology, 
being in tins case, perhaps, stimulated by liis desire to 
prove his argument. 

The curate, on the other hand, with a quiet smilo of 
triumph, used on such occasions to declare that no per¬ 
son of parts skilled in the humanistic could deny that tho 
water not unaptly represented tho drippings of the river 
Alphcus as tha goddesi rose hastily from its stream. The 
knight, when appealed to on such occasions, used generally 
to say that, “Zounds! it looked to him more like a milkmaid 
who had upset her pail, and was going home dripping to get 
a change.” 

, Yet, without entering into the discussion, Mabel would 
playfully interfere, and holding all three by the hand, would 
make them watch tho “Fairies’ Arch,” as she called the 
silver jetting, as it bloomed into a rainbow in the sunlight, 
and fell with a musical babble into the mossy cracked cup 
of marble below, from whence it wandered away in a little 
' well-worn channel to freshen tho turf and feed tho neglected 
flowers. 

“ Methinks a pretty emblem of Cluistian charity,” said 
tho rector on one such occasion; “ doing good by stealth,— 
nourishing the roots of unsprung flowers, and wandering 
away ore they ean delight it by their grateful perfume or 
shade it from the thirsty sun with their playful shadow.” 

“ Drat it,” said the knight, “ don’t talk so like a play- 
book ; leave that for wenches in love. Zounds, if I can com¬ 
pare it to any thing but my cask of canary, that is alwa 3 'S 
filling, yet always emptying. It is like a woman’s tongue, 
—^there’s a simile for you,'master rector,—always babbling, 
never still.” 

“ And always like music in the ear,” chimed in Mabel. 

“Yes, indeed, when it isn’t scolding, or lecturing, or 
preaching, or begging for money or new satin-gowns or silk 
fallals—eh, Mabel ? I have you there.” 

“Was my brave mother’s tongue such a tongue as 
that ?” said Mabel, looking down, yet stealing a reproving 
glance at her boisterous father’s jolly face. 

“ Hang it, girl, don’t—^now don’t mentiqn her t She, you 
know, was perfect; but there are no such women now^—are 
there, master rector ? Adad, no 1 now they must point, and 
wear muffs, and ride in the ring, and such fallalery. There 
are no such women now, Mabel. But there, don’t pout; 
thou’rt a good girl, and shalt ride Black lack to-morrow, and 
go a-hunting just as thy mother used; and thou shalt see a 
buck killed too, that thou shalt; and.though I’m but a poor 
gentleman, and forgotten by the king,—God bless him j— 
thou shalt sport a blue feather with the best. So cheer 
girl, and don’t be angry with the old trooper, though he is 
rough; for he loves thee to his heart,—don’t he, master 
rector ? And thee shalt Jiave' a husband,—^an honestdellow 
come of good Tory stock, who can follow homtds; and none 
of your scented fops, with wigs and snuffboxes, who don’t 
know a barb from a Galloway sorel, and never breasted 
hunter in their lives.” • 

“ Will Mr. Troutbeok be in the field to-dsgr ?” 

“ Don’t mention the name, wench,” said the &ther, with 
a furioits look. “ The Troutbecdcs and the Daroyi are sworn 
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foes,—Whigs and Tories, cat and dog, baker and devil; as 
my father nsed to say, our blood wooldn'C mix in a basin. 
Didn’t the old Wbig laugh when Roger told him that I was 
going to cut down ten more elms in the avenue ? and the 
next day, in the hunting-field, didn’t be sneer (d— him I) 
and ask me if 1 could sell him s^mo good elm-wood to make 
gates for his five new farms ? And he a Whig, too,” said 
the old Cavalier, “and an exclusionist, and a whining, 
psalm-singing, snuffling rogue in the old times,—one that, 
by Gb>d’s grace, would have cut off the blessed martyr’s 
head with his own hands.” 

“And how did you answer him, father?” said Mabel^ 
with a smile at her father’s vehemence. 

“ Answer him, wench ? Why, I told, him I did not 
know how much coffin-plank was a-foot since the day after 
Wigan Lane, when I bad to bury some of his canting 
brothers; and then I rode off, whistling 
' And let him be confounded. 

And so bo every Roundhead.’ ” 

“ ‘ A soft answer turneth away wrath,’ ” said the rec- 
toi'. “ Marry, the knave was well answered, with his proud 
flouting; and sumo might even have repaid him with a 
buffet.” 

“ Egad,” said the old soldier, “ when I rede by the side 
of Prince Rupert through Birmingham we pistoled a dozen 
of them for daring only to call out * Down with the robbers!’ 
but then they were armed and had swords. I would not 
strike even a Puritan if he had no sword on; besides, thejp 
has been blood enough shed in that quarrel.” • 

Sir Robert Darcy was an old impoverished country-gen¬ 
tleman, so long removed from court, and even the camp, 
that he had become in manner little better than a farmer. 
In education he had never been much superior to one. Ho 
was an excellent swordsman, but a bungler in logic; a sure 
shot, but a bad grammarian; a bold rider across country, 
but ignorant of any book but the Duke of Newcastle’s 
pedantic work on horsemanship. Ho would have ridden 
forty miles before breakfast to see a game-cock of a par¬ 
ticular brood, but not one to have oonverso with Dryden. 
Neglected by the nourt, in whose cause ho had mortgaged 
acre after acre, he know nothing of court-polities beyond 
what the weekly papers told him of the Popish plot, which 
he thought an imposture; and occasional scandals about 
Madam Cazwoll and Mrs. Gwynne, about whom he was 
very tolerant. His time was now spent in hunting, hawk¬ 
ing, and cock-fighting, interspersed with visits to the assize 
town; where he delighted to board the Whig gentry, quarrel 
about precedence, tell old tales of Goring and Lunsford, and 
discuss a bowl of sack with old Tories like himself. His 
daughter’s education he intrusted to M^. Richard Wilson, a 
poor, expelled, nonconformist clergyman of ultra-Calvinistio 
principles, whom he had learned to tolerate from love to the 
memory of his wife, who had turned heterodox during her 
last illness, and had engaged the persecuted man for her 
private chaplaiq. 

Mr. Richard Wilson was one of those men whom persecu¬ 
tion educates from time to time to preach toleration to the 
j world. His family had .been dowered by just nature with 
I two gifts—virtue and misfortune. His father had been shot 
1 as a spy while praying with a dying soldier of the Tronside 
I regiment. He himself had lived a life of concealment and 
disguise; but in spite of all this, his mind had remained un- 
hardened; what might liave made other men cynics made 
Him a gentle lover of mankind, pure os on apostle, but too 
humble and shy to become a reformer or a publio preacher. 
He had learnt to suffer for his faith, but not to extend its 
doctrines; nay, his ge&tle spirit had almost learnt to dread 
too zf alouB i^otelytism as a first step to persecution. Of 
the vioes of the court he knew little. Shut up among his 
books, and absorbed in religious abstraotions, which to him 
were the only subjects worthy of study in life, he huod grown 
into a shy student, whose only with was that his sect might 
be tolerated, and that Popery might be imtdered harailess. 

To Mabel, whom he taught as a daughter, be had con¬ 


fided all the polite learning of which he was master, in¬ 
cluding Italian hand, a little French, the use of the globes, 
and an outline of the legendary botany of those days. 'Taught 
to consider it necessary for a gentlewoman,—for Lady Jauo 
Gfrey was Mr. Wilson’s type of the Protestant gentlewomen, 
—he had enabled her to read Virgil with ease, and was now 
busily'engaged in trying to make his less steady but affec¬ 
tionate pupil master the Greek alphabet; Greek being, as 
he told her, in liis stiff and bld-fashionod phTaso, “ a speech 
very rich in fit epithets, and, as it were, the foster-nurse of 
all succeeding languages of the European family.” 

“ So the old play says, dear Mr. Wilson,” said Mabel, dis¬ 
regarding the slight shudder with which her instructor heard 
the source of her quotation: 

'The ancient Hebrew, clad with mysterio; 

The learned Greek, rich in fit epithet,’— 

Do you hear ?— 

‘ Blest in the lovoly marriage of pure words; 

The Chaldee wise, the Arabian physical; 

The Roman eloquent, and Tuscan grave; 

The braving Spanish, and the smooth-tongued French.’ ” 

“ Very apt, very apt, dear child of mine,” said the minis¬ 
ter; “ for tho Roman doth always sound to mo, peaceful as I 
am, resonant like a blast of tho lituut, as Horace calls it,— 
but we have not got so far as that, or the battle-trumpet,— 
and useful chiefly for orators and princes (while God permits 
such men to dbminate); while tho Greek is fit for lovers, 
or warriors, or statesmen, or citizens, or any one, being 
alternately soft as the broath of Zophyrus, stormy and loud 
as Aquilo or Boreas— Arbiter Adrue. Do you remember, 
dear, Horace’s words. Quo non arbiter — ?” 

But Mabel, whose mind had been much wandering from 
her book during this harangue, suddenly clapped her hands, 
and flinging down the Greek Grammar, ran to the window, 
dancing like a child with delight. “ O, Master Wilson, look 
hero 1” she cried; “ here’s Roger currying Black Jack; and 
I’m to ride him to-day to the hunt, and will lead the field, 
papa says, and ride like a beggar on horseback. Put on the 
fringed housing,” said she, “ good Roger. Clean tho heavy 
silver hunting-whip,” she eried, opening the lattice, and call¬ 
ing out of window to the delighted servant, an old soldier, 
with a long white scar down one side of his face. Roger 
looked up delighted, and pulled off his felt-hat. 

“ Alas!” cried the pale student, sighing over his books. 
“ Behold, said the preacher, all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and there was no profit under the sun, and one event 
happenoth to all.” 

“ And why, dear sir, these unhappy texts? Is not your 
religion happy like mine ? Docs not tho same Being say, 
there is a time to laugh, as well as a time to weep?” 

“ But ho putteth ‘ to weep’ first; and even the Pagan writer 
learnt to say, Tov (qv emb XvTrqr apxofuBof we begin Ufa 
with torrow. Well indeed did the Thracian, as Nicumedes 
tells us, weep when a child was born, to think of what he 
should suffer, and laugh when he died, to think of the sor¬ 
rows ho had escaped. But it is natural for thy years to assert 
that the Vulgate says: ‘ Mem is bom to sorrow, as the 
sparks fly upwards.’ God forgive mo for#uoh flippant ani 
madversion to Scripture.” 

The laughing girl, sobered in a moment bg the serious 
look of her instructor, turned again with a half-sigh to her 
Greek alphabet, covering tho letters one by one with her 
tiny finger, as if committing their names to memory; while 
the tutor, bending with closed eyes, as if absorbed in in- 
ward meditation, repeated halfialoud the dicta of his stem 
creed: . 

“ And I looked, and lo, a Lamb stood on the Mount Zion, 
and with him an hundred forty and four thousand, haying 
His Father’s name written in their foreheads;” and-he re¬ 
peated again in a low chant, “ having His Father’s name 
written in their foreheads.” Then a low murmur, os of a 
prayer, and these words became audible: “ And there shall 
in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, neither what- 
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soever Tvorkiitli sbomihation, or maketli a He, but thejr whieb 
arc written in the Lamb’s Book of Lifo—blit they which are 
written in the Limb's Book of Life. Yctj!" cried liC, Start¬ 
ing up as frbni a Sort ol'tl-ance, hiS hollow eyes turning in 
their sockets, his tliin liands clasped itid raised iti idoratiCh 
towards liiiaven, iiis wliple fratile qhivering is if sliikeu by 
a spirit, “ bofbre tlie earth arose, 6r light was borii, the nuth- 
hei' WuS written in the voiunie of tlio Bhok; before tlie voice 
was heard ill I’atinos, or tlie gredt cry of * Ilow lohg, 0 Ijdrd, 
liow long?’ resounded in the golden courts, and over the 
crystal sea; before the palu horse Had trodden Paradise into 
graves, or death and hoil had blasted the smiling worldand 
it shall be found tbero, when the stars hare fallen like ripe 
fruit fiuin tlie wind-simken tree,and the blood-stained Ahabs 
of tile world liuve erupt pito the caves, mid the heaven is 
rolled up tike a suruil, and the sea turned to blood, and the 
last trumpet brokuii, and the globe, like a cup of glasp—” 

“ My dear Mr. Wilson, what means this? My father will 
licar you—” 

“Be not friglitohed, uiaid,; fori am moved to speak of 
these mysteries, and the vision of the night stirs in my 
blood like a fever.’’ 

“ My dear Ulr. Wilson," said Mabel, clinging to liis arm, 
and gently forcing liini into bis scat, where be sat fur a ilio- 
menc exiiansted, stiadiiig bis eyes with his hand, and wiping 
tlie moist dro|>ci from his pale'forehead, “1 have long seen 
you tronlilcd, but dared not speak, lest my father sliOnld 
mayhap anger yoU with some rude story about those dread¬ 
ful times of bygone trouble. I observed you pule and hag¬ 
gard when you ctimo down to breakfast, mid you did nut 
smile when iny father filled up your cup, and made his usual 
joke of Sir John Barleycorn being able to throw the best 
wrestlers in England; and on Tuesday—^ye.s, Tuesday— 
■when wo walked out together to cull simples in the Itunlo 
Wood, you picked Ragged Ilobin and Called it ‘ BedStraw.’ 
Now, dear Mr. Wilson, do tell me what’s the niatter with 
you. Tell yool- own child Mabel;’’ mid she fondled and 
kissed his hand with all the tenderness of a child. “ IVliat 
lias liappcned? My father loves yon, mid never thinks of 
your adniiiatioii for Titus Oates; he's forgotten that. Has 
Roger dared to taunt you ? He shall go in a momentj—yea, 
that he shall,—tliongli he did save my father’s life at Nasoby. 
Wliat of that? Would not any brave man save another's 
life ?’’ 

“ Nay, dear kfistress Mabel," said the jniiiistcr calmly as 
before, “ it was but a vertigo, a cephalic weakness;—nay, 
go not for the cordial-water; it would but beat my blood.” 

“ I can tiiiiik of but one tiling. Roger told me that the 
stage-coacb dropped a letter for you last week at the lodge- 
gate; and that when yon saw it, you turned pale, and mut¬ 
tered between your toctli ' God give me strength’ three 
limes.” 

I “ I had a vision last night,” said Sfr. Wilson, answering 
without replying to the question. “ It was iii the dark 
night,—the middle of the night, when deep sleep fallcth 
upon men,—I lay awake and prayed, and the moonlight, 
wliieli iiUd been fur lioiirs iiioviiig across the room like the 
shadow upon a dial, at that nlQiiieiit felt athwart my couch, 
and shone npb* Iny face. 1 could hear thp great clock 
ticking above mo in the turret; for the bWls had long ceased 
hooting, and the ditgs had falieli aSleep^ titeary of bowling. 
'J’lie |)ulc-bliic light fell, I say) upon the wall knd upon tlio 
door, and seemed now tO hie the Mmc llglit I had once seen 
when a child;—the day before rtiy father's deatli,-r-wlion I 
awoke at midnight, and felt a cold likiid upbii niy IVirelicad. 
Ritddunly the light seemed to grow iiitb S stot of briglit- 
nus.<<, and 1 w|p aware of a presence; and fear, as the 

• IJ'/.r.ito says, came upon nic, and trenibl{ii(^, and made all my 
bones to shake, Then a spirit peMOd before hiy the 
hair of my flesh stood np. It stood Still; but ikb^d huti 
disbei’ii the (hnh tlieroof. Aii ihiSge wtt tMfbrbini^ H^s, 
shadowy and vague; midi heard Is Voice. 7%iih i Stadhiuy 
eyes, and ^Mj’dd ; biid when 1 looked idptih, t eA#. Ujt i 
father just a 1 i»«hbld Itim iUUr iMitb,—-dliddi; biiMiit; 


smiling, a bloody rag ibmrt his forehead. Ills hand pressing 
the death-wound In his side; ahd 1 leaped from my bed, 
iUid would have embraced him, biit he Waved me back; 
and pointed tlirico in a partluular direotion. Thch 1 iiid 
iny face and prayed fui* Streh^tlU alid Wlien I looked up 
again, the mpunlight had Aided, and the Wltid had risen, and 
tlie rain lashed in lltfu'l drifts against the wiiiduw-glass, 
and 1 fell asleep commending myself to God.” . 

“ And whitlior pointed the apparition?” said Mabel. 

“That I niay not tell thee. But. let us rusmite our 
studies. The storm is gone. It is US the preoeher Says so 
,beautifully: ‘ Lo, the winter Is past, the rain is uver and 
gunu ; the fluwurs appear on the earth, the time of tint shig- 
iiig of birds is eumo, and the vuieo bf tlie tui-tle-duvo is liuunl 
ill the laud.’ Do you remember; deaf cltiiU of iiiinu, Imw 
Flaeeus tersely describes Such a ehiiiige. Which, ul.liuiigh 
he speukotli of the physical iti'ucrucusm, dues tiut UitUpiiy 
icsumble the vteissicudes of thd iiltcrucosili: 

' Solvitur acris hieins grata vioo vorU ,ot Fuvoni, 
Tralmucijiie siocas maohlnis eurliias;' 

rcfoiTing hero, ps the couimentatore tell us, to the lamicliing 
of the galleys and frigates at the approach of spring. Tlieii, 
again, with equal truth; 

‘ Ac Deque jam stabulis gaudet ;>ecus, aut arator igui; 

Neo praut cauis albicaut pruiuuk’ 


Yet bow iitferiur is the Roman to the Jew, inasmuch as he 
4pes not see the moral beauty of nature in its typical ami 
]irufeuiidly prophetic aspect 1 Fur are not day and night 
emblems of joy and sorrow; winter and spring, of life and 
death ? Hoes not spring arise like a beatified soul, as Bt. 
Jerome hath it, from tlie Icy grave of winter? Are nut tiie 
flowers God’s love, written in strange cipher, dilfcremly 
interpreted by each? Are not the winds and sturiiis types 
of sill and evil? That swallow yonder, just flown beimalli 
the cuves, is an embicni of the soul’s migratiuii. Is nut Uie 
sunlight full of tbo present, and moniiliglit of the past? 
Then look, again, at the voices of the year, 'i'he robin 
curtds sad and lonely in autumn, like a lament fur youth, 
wliieii is spring, and maiiliuud, which is saiiiliict. Then the 
iiiglitiiigalo ciuhudies the deep but unsatisfying joy of sum¬ 
mer, and the cuckoo the hope and promise of May, repeated 
and babbled over os children cliatit the names of those they 
love. And why dues spring uliuiigo into suiiinier, and then 
just as wo learn to love it tade into autumn, and then sink 


into the old age and death of winter, whose corpse is strewn 
with duad leaves and frozen flowers? Why, doth not thu 
seriplurd answer ail this in a breath, and say: ‘ Matt-is but 
a pilgrim and aaujouriier; few and evil arc his days. Man 
gruwetU up, and is,cut down; he is like the murning-ciuiid 
and like the early dew; we pass by, uiid iu, be is iiut.”' 

“ O, dear air, why did you hot become a poet or a 
preacher?" 

“ Wlieii I waa yot in the bonda of iniquity, and waa atUI. 
at college, I did banker, my clitld, after the gesii-puta of 
Egypt; hut when Z grew a Clirittian man, X put away tbo 
tilings of the reprubnM. child.” 

"Tliese wurdp.of tliiiie are bnt to divert me Trent niy 
question,”cried Uabelj “and though i know little of the 
World, 1 ktiow I have not yet pluckqd oat the heart ef thy 
mystery, aa tlie playwright aays.—But here ta my father: 
let ua to our atndiea.” . 


As Mabel hurried to her book’ the tramp of a heavy 
jack-bout coukl be lieerd along the corridor, accuiltpaiiicd by 
the jingle Of spurs, the oecaaiunal craiA uf p liuuu'ng-wbip, 
and tiie wliimjier of a gahg of puwie^ whom the owiief 
Seemed attempting to keep iii pt’dar, while he alioatod but a 
Tory BOhg with such aoCompanimsnt as tba'tieUoWitigi 
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(Coiae; to licCl, I say.) 

[I/pal ^ the d<^, tie if ieldiiured id me mike. 

ilis »n]?3k»noe grow _ 

That ho may uot driak wine/ 

(Bat ye I Who-o-o-op, Dewlap; down pup, down.)” 

Soverul doors were opened and shut, with curses; then 
tho vuiuo tji'uku out a^aiii witli the old Cavalier sotijf: 

“ It was a block clonk, 

With tnith be tho joke, 

Iniat killed miuiy tliousands, yet never much spoke; 

With Imtuliot and ropo 
, ^ 'I'hoifinUows old Sfiopo 

Did join with tho devil to ]mll down tho I’opo. ^ 

Ho set all tho soots of tlto city to work, * 

And rather than fall Would have siiaivid with tho Turk. 

Then lot ua ondonvonr ho pull tho oloak down 

That cramped all tho kingdom and crippled the orown." 

“ The morning to yc, Master Wilson ; and, in the naino 
of the brave king, where have yo been, Mabel; for I’ve been 
all tbrongb the house,—in tlie still-rooni, and the bine cham¬ 
ber, and tlie tapestried eh.amber, and tlie queen’s room, and 
Heaven knows where; for it’s dull work ferreting a warren 
witli a luiiidred holes wlien tliore’s only one rabbit. Why, 
girl. I’m ill such spirits I uoiild rim a deer down on foot, if it 
wasn’t for a twinge of rheumatism in tint hip—a remembrance 
of cold eanglit, by niglit-bivouaokiiig;al haven’t felt in sueli 
spirits since EdguhiM moniing. Boger reiiiembcrs it; we’ve 
been talking over it. Roger, are the Iiomids i^ady?” said 
the old Cavalier, sbonting out of window into the court, 
where the Bound of hoofs, and neighing, and clatter of pails 
indicated much bustle. 

“In a trice, your liononr," shouted a lusty voice. 

“That bright inorning, I say,—don’t waste your time 
over those hoolns, Mabel,—when tho iShow troop, as some 
of them called us, and I at their head, prayed to lead the 
cliargo with tlie Rife Onards at Edgeliill, and all the orange 
scarves waved before ns like a field of marigolds,—I had 
only time to bend to the mane of my horse, and say,—egad, 

1 could think of nothing but grace, for it w.as just dinner- ! 
time,—' For what we’re going to reecivo the Lord make j 
iiS truly tliankful/ .lacob Astley laughed, and said, ‘Darey, j 
say after iiio a soldier’s prayer: “O Lord, Tliou knowest ! 
how busy wo must be this day: if wo forgot Tliee, do not : 
ThoU forgot us." ’ Five or six pf us said tliat; for we knew j 
‘ No bravo man need bo afraid of boll,’ as the adage goes. 
"Tis good to begin well,’ is one good proverb; and "He 
can want nothing who has God for his friend,’ s-ays anotlicr. 
'The «ncmy lay before us lit waves, thick as corn in a field. 
There were Hensil Holies' men, flaming in red—that was 
the reserve; and I,ord Brooke’s, in purple; and Ballard’s, 
In §fay; and Mandoville’B, in blue; and Rtnpleton’s lob¬ 
sters, «» We called.them,—they wore so diflieuU to crack, 

-—that shone in steCl like so tnany looking-glasses; and 
We had some of Newcastle's ‘lambs,’ white as the foam on 
, dOr horses’ breasts; and Bupeft's pien, like grave diggers, 
as they were, in black. And Ids niajesty rode down our rest¬ 
less ranks, liis star shining on his breast; and Rupert, his 
scarlet oldak glittering as if it Was on fire, swept after liiin; 
tlien the trumpet rang out, ‘ God and Kiug Charles 1’ and wo 
drove through them witli a burst and a Crash, like the hawk 
through a efoud of larks, or like a whale thrOugh a shoal Of 
hewingS." tjnahlo to restrain the Wild flow of his spirits, 
the old Sbtdier broke out, 

” ‘ Mai-ohing along, fifty score strong, 

BraVe-hearted gentlemou, tlngiug one song.’ ’’ 

“ Well, but father,” said Mabel, wisliing at least to divert 
the oduversation, if she coUhl hot stop. It,—for it was at 
Kdgeldll that her tutor’s fatlier was sliot,—“ tell me that 
story I atij so fund of, Ofthe siega of Bristol, where brave 
Colonel Lunsford was shot by ypur side On the 8tcp.s.’’ 

“ At the Fronie Gate, my woiicIi-*-tlio stops at-the Frame 
Gate," said Sir Robert, delighted to ladiioh into the full tide 
of his old recolloctioiis. “ You reniemW the old ballad: 


' There came a post firom Banbury, 

, Bidiug ea a blue roqket, 

And tuld how bloqdy Lunsfoyd felt 
With a child s arin in bis pocket.’ 

Well, we were with tho OoriHsh nien, and were played upon 
by inuskotoers frum windows, so near tl>at we were literally 
scolding one almtlier,—ay, that wore ws: and ‘ robbers’ and 
'(irpp-iiuads’.flew about as quick,and stinging as the bullets. 
Well, wo had two or three brick bouts, and wore just putting 
a petard ,to tiie city-gate, when they saluted ue witit iitni 
sings and pike-aliot, and ten .of our van Aill| and Lunsford 
umcng them, Sir Nicholas‘Statinihg .was gropniiig, fpr a 
case-shut bad broken bis thigh;, and Cpluncl Bellusis was 
bleeding in «tho forehead. 1 myself had a .shut on tho 
bur uf my hoadpicuo; yon may spp the mark still, for it 
hangs ill tlio hull.” (Mabel had seen it a thousupd times, 
and hoard the story ns u>aiiy, but sii.e jistenod wjtb smiling 
interest. A tale uf such danger had slamys aicharip, espe¬ 
cially wliuu endured by one so beloved.) “ Lunsfoyd, when 
I went up to tiiiii, was shut tjirougli the tjrain, and past all 
surgeons; but seeing Stanniiig groaning, 1 weut up to him, 
pouring out a flask of canary that I bad about me into a 
steel cap that lay near, and held, it to Ids lips. ‘Wliito 
coiit,’ be said to me,—lie thought I was his friend,—‘ white 
cout, it tastes of blood.’ But before I, euuld answer, Rupert. 
Ciiinc spurring by', ami ordered me to bead the attack on the 
Windmill Fort, and I dashed off; and, ‘Come yauk, cuiuo 
rope,’said the.prince, ‘ we’ll turn out these veyudn. Wure 
dusk.’ I tuuk it Wi'tli a wet thumb, and was about to (ead 
a party of the gravediggers to wade over tlie qugy ipto 
tlio city, when they sent out a drum to desiie, a parley, and 
I sent back a trump ; and, egad, if before night we weren’t 
caronsiiig in the governor’s own house, and at day-byoaking 
were marching to storm Berkeley. And who yodo with me 
tliroiigli Gloucostersliiye but Will Scroop, a young scape 
grace, whom his blessed majesty had just before reconciled 
to his father, who was as proud as I.iicifcr and haughty as 
the devil. He was the same who said at Edgeliill, ‘ 1 am j 
now going down the hill, my son, to serve the king; and if 
I bo killed, you, my son, wijl bavoenough to spend.’ ‘And 
ifl bo killed,’ said the witty rogue, ‘you'il have enough t,o 
pay.’ Egad, tlio buy, though, died. They were mad times, 
lass, mad times; and it's 

‘ Farewell, my Lord Wlinrton, with hey, 

And farowell, my Lord Wharton, with hoi 
Thu s.awpit did hide him ; 

Aiid spado did unh do him, 

With my trolly, lolly, ho ! ’ ” 

" And were either of tho bravo gentlemen kiljed?" 

“ Old Sir Gervaso was fonnd stripped, lying among a 
heap of sixty dead men of Lincoln,—pikemcn,—and witli 
sixteen wounds in Ids frpiit,—always the front; no true 
Cavalier got sliut in the back... And why? because he never 
showed it. We loft that, Car the Runii>er8. S'utteeii wounds 
bail ho, and all in defending the staiitlai'd; but the frost had 
stuiiclicd the old inaii’s Plaiitageiiot blood.” 

“ One would think .by your talking, fatlier, that blood 
improved, like wine, with age.” 

“ So it does, girl, if a man does’nt turn sour with AVliig. 
gory. Well, tlio brave lad his sen found him out; warmed 
him by a fire of bi'Wken^muskets; poured sonie wine, which 
is as good as life-blood,—poor old maul—if it bo any thing 
like our claret; carried Iiiin to a wai-m lodging, and tlio next 
day, ill tlie king’s ebacli, to Oxford. Those were the times, 
when with Tories it was 

• Boot, saddle, to horse, and awajtl 

Saddle the man and the flea bitten gray; 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and away I’ 

Dot you seem glum, Muster Wilson, as if you liadn’t heard 
tlicsS old eaiiipaigtiing stories uf mine irafure; and Mabel 
hero Iieurkcns with as much relish as a Whig listens to trea¬ 
son. Have you seen to-day’s Oaxette t Eg^, 1 tlionglit as 
long as Toiiy (Shaftesbury) lived, and tliose mtirdfring Iiou- 
doiiers, no true Tlky would over get iti the nddU again; 
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but here, I see, the Dnko of York was busy last week in 
Scotland, trying his now sort of boots on the Covenanters. 
‘ Once a knave, and ever a knave,’ is a good proverb; and 
‘ If clods won’t do, try stones.’ ” 

“ Blood-drinking Eabshakehs!" cried Mr. Wilson, sud¬ 
denly starting from his seat with a vehemence that as¬ 
tonished the old knight, who always upheld him for the 
only good Roundhead he had ever known, his heavy folio 
as he rose falling, and nearly crushing one of the puppies, 
who had been playhig with Sir Robert's whip-lash. 

“ Blood-drinking sons of Belial, there shall come a day 
when James of York and such* as he shall drink of the wine 
of God’s W'rath; for in his hand there is a cup, and the wine 
of that enp is red 1” • 

"My dear sir," said Mabel, “be composed. My dear 
father, his head has been much disordered; his pulse is 
feverish, and his mind a little wanders. Lot me lead you 
to your room, Mr. Wilson.’’ 

“ Ah, do,’’ said Sir Robert kindly ; " for he talks rather 
at random. And, harkeo, tell William the butler to mix a 
glass of strong waters, and bid the cook make him a posset 
for night. ‘ A stitch in time saves nine,’ ‘ Bettor a penny 
to the doctor than sixpence to the sexton.’ And read some 
of ‘D’Urfoy’s Pills to purge Melancholy,’ forget Ahab and 
Rabsbakoh, and I wager a jacobus to a bad halfpenny 
you’re well before the day’s run out. But what’s this?’’ 
he said, stooping to the floor and picking up a paper the 
puppy was tearing with his teeth. "A loaf from the—the— 
what? the Prophecies of Muggloton! Wliat, Muggleton the 
mad tailor 1 And this ? ‘ A pious justification of the Parlia¬ 
ment’s conduct in the late war.’ Is this what you teach 
my daughter?” 

“ No, no, father, indeed he docs not; he never speaks of 
any thing but Virgil and Horace.” 

“Who’s Virgil, wench? Not Virgil that wrote on Far¬ 
riery? it can’t bo he. You don’t mean that Virgell who 
held Stamford against us for six weeks, and made his men 
poison their bullets, d— him. Now look you hero,' Master 
Wilson, I respect you as a good sort of man; you’ve taken 
much trouble with this sweeting here; but drat it, may I 
never stride horse again if I don’t turn you out nock and 
heels if I And you talking any more nonsense about your 
Rabsliakehs and Ababs. Leave that for Sundays and 
Church-of-Bngland inon, who have got a right to the Bible, 
no thanks to Oliver.” 

“I cannot hold my tongue,” said Mr. Wilson,’ whose 
usual fear and respect for his patron seemed melting rapidly 
in the force of a fanatical fervour, which increased in the 
very attempt to repress it, “when the Lord bide me speak. 
No—not. Sir Robert, even for thy bit and sup, can I hold 
my tongue. ‘I will bless the Lord at all times; His praise 
shall be continually in my mouth.’ I have put my hand 
to the plough, and have looked back; I have been- luke- j 
warm in the true cause, and shall, if I amend not, be spit 
out like those of Laodicea; for I have been neither cold 
nor hot.” 

“ ‘Eaten bread is soon forgotten,’ ” said Sir Robert, with 
an angry snort, bursting into a quotation from one of the 
few bimks he ever road :• 

" ‘ Still BO fervent and oppo^te. 

As if they wotahipped Ood for spite; 

The selfsame thing they will abor 
One way, and long another for.’" 

" Am I to honour God or man most ?” 

" 0, none of your cant with me. So ho, Towler 1 But I 
warn you, Mr. Richard Wilson, if you teaoh your cursed 
rubbish to my daughter, my doors shall be shut upon you. 
No, no, Mabel, don’t talk to me. Ij^l have no canting 
fellows here, to make the maids hang themselves because 
they think they are not elect, or any butler out my tjiroat 
and steal the fi^ily-plate on the strength of his predestina¬ 
tion. We’re; old friends, Mr. Wilson, but take care; egad, 
the Darcys'keep their word.” 

And so saying. Sir Robert, whose tIHng of caval^r re¬ 


collections had revived all the partisan fury of his younger 
days, his Toryism having been somewhat fanned hy the re¬ 
membrance of its being the anniversary of Edgehill,' strode 
out of the room, clacking his whip and followed by his train 
of puppies, who yfelped aiid howled and barked as they 
chased each other do'wn the long corridor. Mr. Wilson, ac¬ 
cording to his usual custom; wished the hunting-party fare¬ 
well at the hall-door. , 

“ I tell you what it is, Mabel,—and give mo a kiss, my 
beauty,—they’re a bad lot; and, as the proverb goes, 
‘ 'What’s in the bone won’t out of the flesh.’ I’m sorry 1 
said any thing about the meat and the drink,—why, drat it, 
if ho was Old Nick himself, he was welcome to that,—but 
my Mood was up; and it does gall me to hear a man quote 
Beripturo as if it belonged to him and no one else. For 
he’s a worthy gentle-hearted man,—^tender os a woman; and 
I hardly know what I had done without him. But there, 
you know what it says in Sudibra$. Talk of wit! 

' He could raise soruples dork and nice. 

And after solve ’em in a trice. 

As if divinity hod oatohed 

The itch on purpose to bo scratched.’ ” 

This ■was, however, said in a low voice, so as not to bo 
overheard hy Mr. Wilson, who, having apparently relapsed 
into his former fit-of abstraction, was wandering slowly 
after them, with hiSi^ger keeping a place in a ponderous 
book which he .brought with him, either unconsciously or 
from pure affection. 

.Sir Robert, gey in a rich embroidered suit, had already 
mounted his old chestnut charger, and wag administering 
playful and paternal flips to the incorrigible puppies, who 
Boomed to do nothing but roll on their back, and run about 
with the stumbling sprawl peculiar to the youtli of siioli 
animals. Mabel was jaunty enough on the back of Black 
Jack, her delight, examining her whip, looking at her bridle, 
and patting her horse’s neck with all the grace of tlio full 
beauty of maidenhood. But we must describe Mabel, and 
not leave the reader to invest her with false attributes. 
Bhe was now about nineteen, and the toast of half the 
county, though she seldom appeared in public but during 
assizo-time, onco a-year, at the county-ball.- Her cheek 
wore a flush of sunny crimson, her complexion being of 
that' mellow brown which you see on a nowly-oxpaiided 
hazel-leaf. Her eyes were of a deep summer-blue, of the 
hue of a pure twilight, contrasting richly with the deep 
lustrous ruby of her full lip and the snowiness of her bosom, 
which the dress of that day left rather more exposed tl»au 
ill the severer costume of modern ladies. Her blood had 
a pretty habit of rising in beautiful flushes of “ rosy red,” 
as Spenser calls it, iir moments of enthusiasm, when she 
heard a thrilling story of bygone patriotism from her father, 
or some recital of stem martyrdom frpm her gentler tutor. 
She was dressed in a tigbt-fltting horseman’s coat of fine 
purple cloth, the broad golden buttons of which left it open 
below the waist; its flapped pockets spreading over a skirt ^ 
of a deeper colour, which fell in broad folds below her feat.' 
A bright yellow breast-knot fastening her jerkin at the 
throat, left two broad pendent ends to flutter up against 
her eyes, or cling tp her cheek. And when ehe coquettishly 
oast them behind her to flutter around her, waving in the 
'wind, her father, gorgeous and erect, in black velvet and 
silvor-Iace, eyed his daughter with pride and fondnese; and 
her old charger fretted wantonly and proudly with its little 
burden, as. she adjusted her fringed gloves and her French 
riding-whip. 

“ Where’s old Roger?” said Sir Robert impatiently to the 
rough-haired.stable-boy who held the horses. 

“I’m a-ooming,. Sir Robert,” said Roger cheerily, as 
he appeared, according to immemorial custom, bearing a , 
huge silver race.«up upon an embossed salver; “and a 
blessed day of remembrance it is, Sir Robert, to think what 
n different hunt we were leading this day twenty-two years. 
Well, my—if Miss Mabel isn’t as beantiful to-day as a rose 
on a June morning 1” 
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“ Kone of your flattery, Roger, or you’ll turn the minx’s 
head. She is pretty enough, as times go; but you should 
have scon your missus when she danced the Canary with 
me at the king’s mask. But we shall bo late. Here’s to 
the memory of the blessed martyr,” ho said, raising the 
cup to his lips, while Roger took ofiT his hat with the dwp 
veneration of a trooper of the old school. Hablo took a sip; 
and Sir Robert handed it to Mr. Wilson, and bade him drink 
to the blessed memory. 

Mr. Wilson, without replying a word, replaced the cup 
on the salver, put both down ou the^oor-stop of the hall, 
and re-entered the house. 

" The man’s moon-strioken,” said Sir Robert, shrugging 
his shoulders, “He used to laugh when I spoke thus; but 

now, a-of him, he turns os black as Hugh Peters! he’ll 

bo forbidding the name of the king to be mentioned in my 
own house.” 

"If you please, your honour, I think it was this day 
twenty-two years ago a party of our gravediggers shot his 
father, I’ve heard say; but in my humble Opinion, if he 
would preach up treason, they did quite right.’! 

“If he preaches rebellion here, out he goes,” said SirRo- 
• bert. “ I’ll make every jade and fool in the house sign an 
oath of allegiance to the king.” 

“ He can’t abide the king, Sm Robert; I seed him turn 
up his nose when you said something al^t the health of 
the king’s martyrs,” 

“Turn up his nose, adad; I’ll core him of that. But 


never mind now, Mabel; it’s an hour's trot to the ‘ Three 
Oaks.’ Mount Roger, and shout 

' For Hborty and privilege. 

Religion and tho king. 

We fought: but O, tho golden wedge. 

That is the very thing.’ 

Now then, Roger, strike in, and let the old psalm-wngcr 
hear it; 

'There lies the cream of the cause, 

Belifdon is a Whig; 

Pure privilege eats up the laws, 

. And ories for king—a fig.”' 

Then, to the loud blast of tho French horn, which Sir 
Robert wore strung round him, and which sent tho rooks in 
a black cloud out of the elms, to tho cracking of whips, and 
the joyful yelp of some half-dozen stag-hounds, tho party 
swept down tho avenue. 

- - . . - ... . . ' K 

THE HOLY FAMILY. 

Br MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Of all the artists of great-name, there are none whose early 
works are so well known to us as those of Michael Angelo, 
and still fewer of whose first efforts an equal number are 
preserved; a circumstanceowhich may bo attributed to tho 
fact that almost all of tho prodootions of his youth are of 
a religions class oPsubject. The reason why these works 
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nrc so Avoll known and csteenicd in Etigland is, pi'o^jablv, 1 liaved not in his hiftika and pistachio-garnish, no, nor in 


that the great Italian has always been a fi^vourl^ with 
islanders, from a certain love we beap. td liitJj, Sfieount 
of his personal dliaracter, which grehtjlr'MiffOWM that we 
arrogate to onrsidviis as Englishtngh. Inmiihiwble, haughty, 
full of a high reverence and f^elin^ rai" duty; rtSeryed and 
cold to strangers, yet to those lie Ipved truly lovin^,^—hB wits 
a man exactly after our own heart. 

' 'I'ho engraving before ns is from an admirable specinSen 
of what is called his "early style;" a period of Iiis praopce 
the simplest, purest, and most charming of all. It repre¬ 
sents the Holy Family,—subject he delighted in,-r-ond 
has luicn drawn from a cast in the Cr.ystal Palace of tile 
original at Flnronoo. Its spoeifie qualities are delicaOy of 
lino, simplicity and purity of design, and marvellous truth 
of texture, evinced both in the draperies and the flesh; a 
quality reniarkahle in sculpture, and wliieli distinguished 
Michael Angelo from others. 'I'lic reader Avill notice the 
inelTahlg sweetness of the Virgin’s expression, the graceful 
form of the child, and the beautifully natural casting of the 
draperies. The manliness and tenderness of the whole 
work is palpable; there is nothing potty, but all is simple, 
graceful, and kevero. It appears to have bopp executed 
very early, ])ro!iably soon after qtiitting the School founded 
bj»Co.5mo di Mediei for the study'of the antique, evident 
tracc.s of which it bears. 

There arc, wo believe, no loss than five similar Avorks of 
this snijeetby Jlichael Angelo; of Avhich probably the most 
botaiitifnl is in the possession of the Boyul Academy, givStt 
by Sir G. Beaumont, II.A., whereon may be seen the chisel 
and rasp marks of the great artist’s labour just as he leu 
it unfinished. L. L. 

IN THE MALLE-POStE. 

Tr started hours later than the heavy diligence, and would 
arrive long before tliat huge convoj’anco. It was, besides, 
a smoother and more gi-ateful mode of travelling, this by 
Malh'-poste. As to the propriety of going forward at all 
that night,—it rvas tlie proprietor of a certain wayside Itouso 
of entertainment who was speaking,—it rvns not of course 
for him to couiisel mun.sieur. (Shrug.) lie would merely 
submit (shrug) that certain infnmeii had been heard of lately 
along the road,—wretches Avho came from liehiiid hedges, 
.and used travellers ivith small courtesy. MonDie.nl w'OS 
it not only the other day that the Great St. Oiner diligenoo 
Avas stopped by' a hand of these Inrront, the ill-fated t)oi/a- 
ymrn heiug stripped of every thing, even to their upper 
garments? If Avas not for him to speak. There Avas in his 
hou.se cheer of tho A’cry best; OA'cry thingcoinfortablo. On 
tlie morroAv there Avoiild be ravishiiig Avcatlier; and if he 
Avere in monsieur's place— 

There Avas Bound philosophy in Avliat the good host was 
putting forward; ami there Avas, besides, a snug aspect about 
ids house, oa’oii more jicdiieiiig than his arguments; to say 
nothing of a certain persuasive savour, as of impending 
boulllig and rich potayei. But it felt out, unimppily, that I 
Avas at that time ,journeying liumeAvards in hot haste, and 
could not alfurd to lose ah hour. I must confess, too, I had 
but slender faith in the lobbor-Icgunds, holding them as a 
transparent imilcdcpor's device Ibl the decoying of weak and 
timorous souls. 

^ Wlien, then, did this Malle-posto come by ? 

It Avould bo here in — say' about half an hour; at —say 
six o’clock. Tho cius/ntenwould havejuet time to got ready 
the diviiiest little or eotrUette, with a garnish — say of 

pistachio-nut, with potato h la maitre-tVhitel (ubiquitous, 
but over ivelcomc) ;vof,'indeed, any thing else that ttiwisieur 
Avnnld please to neuia. . As to Avine, a fliUk of tlH>' choicest 
should be staitdin^ before monsieur in rather less thin a 
din d'mil. • * 

Flinty indeed must 4iave been the heart that eoald 
have witiisyx>d miue host’s wistful ollbr. Though I hi* 


tho apid tvatery mixture which I kneAv Avould shortly figure 
on the time, { felt as though I had defrauded him of his 
ahticip»i|d prey; and bound in lionour to do something for 
the the ^Oliso. So he Avent his Av.ay rejoicing, ami 

soon w|^ ipsy with all ills Imuscliold mamifacturiiig the 
strajigej'’! Sueii virtuebtlnine Avas not to go Avitlioiit 

its fitting rcwahl. In course of time tlie biftik came up, 
strangely inarrod amis sodcjuti;—;a gristly stringy morsel; 
and mhe, but for its tiiit) aii idtuirabic substitute for 
table-vilie^r, 

In about aii hour's ilme, whin I was looking ruefully at 
the biftik, Avliieh rethilhed hiueli |li the same state us when 
it came up, I heard the sound df wheels and horses’ hunl's 
clattering ever stones qiitsidd. tiuhuing oA-ur to tlie win¬ 
dow, I suAv the MaUe-hoito coming tip in good style to tho 
door. It bad gi-OAvn datk by this ilmo, but I could make 
out pretty well Avhat kind of voltielp it Avas: a light 
^iteka-Iike Vehieic, Avitli uspacioits hoOd and huge springs, 
wilh a pelf of fiery rougli-Cpated quadrupeds attached, who 
bore signs of having come i jtls last stage at a headlong pace, 
—this Avas tho Jlallo-postd. Seated aloft,'Avith his horses 
Avell in haudi was a smart piplistaelied figure,—tho driver of 
the-Malle. jlOSte,— noty h|rty,crat(lfhig his Avhip and calling 
to the ioliabitkhU df ilie jini AVitli melodious OlnJ Ohil 
He could give some doediinL if iialled on, of terrific hillside 
descant?,^ of despdtate precipices barely sliaved, of runaway 
bpBSts With bitfietween tlieir teetli,—all, perhap.s, all within 
(iiti ddhijiass of thtit jadt stage. There ho sat, elmuting frag- 
mentp of a Poste-sppg fadhvjlar among his brethren, crack- 

I ng Ids yyldp. dli braf arlutii, every iioav and again calling 
leri!E|y aha Avltli inalodiotion on ce» gent-Ui to come I'orth. 
I’o hlrii .presently appeared, the overworked being Avho per¬ 
formed tljq various duties of garqon, ostler, \mots, Jitle-ile- 
chambrii, and very likely', judging by tho day’s jicrformancc, 

' iliose of dhief coog. He brought a jiuil of steaming eum- 
pouiid for the horses, fumishiiig, besides, pleasing reero.a- 
tion IfQ the driver on the box, avIio was skilfully directing 
stroked df Ids AvhIp ivithin perilous r,angc of the uttcndunl's 
persoii. This I noted from tho Avindow, Availing until it 
should please my host to bring me bis little account. But 
looking further into tho depth.s of tliat vast hood, I made 
out something that looked like the shadoAvy outlines of 
figures, significant of the presence of felloAv travellers. At 
tlie sanio moment, sounds of excited language, mingled witli 
tacree and such profane adjuration, reached my cur. I 
stood out upon tho tup of the stairs to listen. “Are avc to 
stay hero all night ? What do wo Avait for; is not every 
minute precious to mo? Wc must get forward to-niglit, I 
tell y’ou. . Ten thousand taeris, yes.” Host, in mortal 
fright, was murmuring soiiiothing about a stranger who 
Aws going on that night. " What stranger?. Whore isTie? 
The Mallc-poste is for us, hear you'; for us uloiie.” By this 
time I was standing upon the top of tho last flight, and saw 
in the hall, by the light of a flickering rusli-candle held by 
the host, a figure with coal-black hair and bcai'd gesticulat¬ 
ing violently. Wlijff he |>erceived me descending the stairs 
he became quite calm of a sudden, and taking ofiT his liat, 
bowed low to the ground. 

" Monsieur is to be oar eompaynon de voyage, it seems,’’ 
he said, hi a deep musical voice. "It will enliven our 
dreary pro^-ess wonderfully. Ponnit me to make myself 
known to you as M. Poirotte. Madame, Avho is irt tho car¬ 
riage, will be charmed to know you.” ' 

I could only reciprocate such truly French approaches 
by others as gracious, and was being desolated at tho bare 
idea of incommoding niadame, Avlicn there came to us in 
clear tones from the box of tlie Malle-|Kiste, “ Sacri bleu, 
mueieurel Aviiy do we tarry? These faquint df mine^aro. 
pulling like ten thousand devils 1” 

" Allont done," said M. Poirotte, making for the door. 
" After you. 0 yes, after yon.” 

And at some risk from the capricious movements of 
hmos; 1 WM with diffimfity lift^ into the MuIle-pUBte, 
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and fouild myself seated, esfelj' faelhg’ my iiew fellow-tra¬ 
vellers. 'With a Itlddeii lurfiU onr steeds •ilnlnj' off, scat¬ 
tering stones and gravel |>Wfiisely; a hollow concussion, 
repeated nt intervals, signifying that the body of Urh yo- 
hicio had been struck bjr tbS lioofh of tlicsS BpinUid otii- 
inalH. 

After a few versts or so of journeying, M. Poirottp 
bogged to be allowed the honour of introdneing mo to 
inadamo. I could see nothing of madamo’s face or figure; 
but a low voice canie fortli from tlie depths of the hood," 
luurmurlug some sounds I could not well inake out. Pre¬ 
sently ji. PoirottC grew communicative, and, it ntnst be 
confessed, Very entertaining on sundry passages of his past 
life, wliich were of a Bolicmlati tinge; He had travelled 
over many lands, and had seen Grange countries. In short, 
iicfore many minutes Were over, I was persnaded tliat I Iiiul 
opposite to mo a man of a striking and original turn of 
mind. It was very different with madamo, who remained 
niistinatcly' retired witliiii tlie shadows of tlie great hood, 
witli her whito handkcrcliicf covering up Iicr face. Slie 
spoke scarcely' a word, cxcc])t in answer to his oft-repented 
inquiries — was she cold? would slie like more covering? 
But wlicn M. I’oirotte came to dwell enthusiastically on 
certain fair plains far away in Ilauphiiic, wliere ahoinuled 
sliaily bowers and musically flowing streams, it seemed to 
me that the Ii.aiulkcrcliicf was .agitated curiously, and tliat 
liystorical .s()unds came from tlu^dark clouds where madnme 
lay roeliiied. Madame was weeping, it was plain. Upon 
wiiieli Jl. I’oirottc became nervous and fidgety, and was for 
many ininutos wliispcring witli vehement utterance, every 
now and again stamping Iiis foot impatiently. 

“ Let us go back,—0, let us go back,'nion ami," I heard 
her say; “ there is yet time.” , 

“ It is too late, mu, helU," wliispcred hoarsely Si. Poirotte, 
and with sometliing like a laugh. 

“ O non, non,” slio continued, leaning forward. “ Tell 
I him, monsieur, to stop—to return.” 

I saw madamc drawn hack, hastily into her dark corner, 
and could just hear M. Poirotte hissing forth sbhio sharp 
impetuous words. Upon wliich slie ajrpeared to grow more 
composed, and to subside into weeping and Silent affliction; 
M. Poirotte ineaiiwhile being busy twisting his nioustaeho 
and grinding his teeth audibly. I was indebted, however, 
to tliese mysterious motions for a hasty glimpse of raadanic's 
face, wdiicli seemed of a niarbly character, with darkest of 
eyes and eyelashes, and a strangely soivowful cast all over 
it; very liiiudsoine was madamc, if 1 could put faith ill that 
hurried glanee. 

From thcnccfortli M. Poirotte became moody and re¬ 
served, keeping up ccasolcBB tliniuiming on the carriage- 
. side, aiid every now and again whispering to his companion. 
Left thus to niyself, I fell into speculation oii the two figures 
befoi'S niB. Wliat could they ho? where Were they going? 
or was it some ncwly-niarriod pair setting forth upon their 
travels? 'Which lust conclusion seemed likely enough, since 
madanie by tliis time had put down her white handkerchicr, 
ami was wliispcring softly; tnousieur''B tattoo dying gradu- 
olly away. 

All tills while we had been making a species of mad pro¬ 
gress up steep hills, doivn preeipitbiis declivities, buing 
drawn along Ss it were by wild hoyses. It was surprising 
how We bounded across little gUlliSS in the road, over great 
stones and mounds of mud, without immediate breaking-up 
and going to pieces of our vehicle, like a ship upon the 
rocks. Still OUT bonductoT sat aloft UhSliakeri, whipping, 
perhaps scourging, forwaid Ills fiery beasts, and contriving 
I Somehow to keep all together. Very cheerful, but still 
perilous, was this mode of travelling by Italle-poste. In 
tins fasliioh we got ovSr many leagues of road; eitdurjng sad 
' cuucussion alt the while, uhtll, at a little past lltldulght,—or, 
indeed, it might have clam liputl the tt^ke bf one,— 
wo drew near to a smalt cluster oTcottages and ibrtilhOuSes, 
whtvh I was told was the village «f AaTpnyl ind pulled up 
sharply sit the little iafi of ike pMliij Vriiiek bpm .Uta nu«e 


of the Ardent Conscript. The Ardent Conscript was on the 
Sign-board overhead (in gaUdy colouring), swinging to and 
fro with every breath of air. 

Madame could go no farther that night, being very mucli 
exhausted and fatigued. Monsieur was for going on at all 
lia!!ai'ds,aS soon as fresh horses could be put to, remonstr.ating 
besid^ in fierce wliispers: It was plain, however, th.at slio 
was not equal to it, having sunk dowii at her first entriuieo 
upon IV sofa altogether aiattue, ns remarked the good-na¬ 
tured landlady’. 'Wo thought at first she liad fainted, and 
wine was broiiglit; but it was evident that she only wanted 
rest and fcfrosliment. They had been coming many days 
witlinut stop, and had travelled over some hnndretls of 
miloB, and hud good right to bo tired. So said tl. Toil otto 
to me conndcntially, as wo stood in a gi'uup round inudunio 
upon the sofa, the lundludy busy rubbing her lurehettd witli 
eali-do-cologuo and other restoratives. This was liy tlie 
light of u dull lamp upon the table, wliieli spread a kind of 
oehre-tinge upon all objects round,—upon madamc's marhle- 
like face also. 

I turned to M. Poirotto. “ Wliat need,” said J indis¬ 
creetly', “of this headlong express travelling? Have you 
any particular oljoet in—” 

lie bowed low, with a kind of sarcastic smilo. “ I was 
woicoine to many tliing.s at his hand.s,” ho said, “ being good 
compatjnon de voyage and ogi'ooable; but there are eorlain 
little secrets—monsieur, being man of the world, will readily 
understand this—wliieli we do not confide to every premier 
Venn, or first comer.” 

I muttered some apology for my rather bnisquo ques¬ 
tion, but did not tlio less speculate on the mystery attend¬ 
ing these travellers. Could it bo that tliey had been con¬ 
cerned ill Some strange societ robbery, sottio vast fraud, 
accotiipimicd, perhaps, by some dark deed, and tlicy were 
now flying witli guilty haste from justioo ? Most unlikely', 

I thouglit, after a minute's refloetion,—most unlikely. , j 

Madame would go straight to her cliamber, which wa.s 
now ready for her, and so wislicd ns good niglit. • Suppose 
wc,—that is, M. Poirotto and I,—were to sit a little by (liti 
fire, with cigar and something warm, for—say one liair-lionr. 

It was dofidedly dreary turning from the cold carriage into 
still colder cots. For his part, he always fancied a cigar at 
bedtime. Uothing could be more welcome, as far as I was 
ooneerned. And so, under guidance of tlie sleepy' gnrgon, wo 
descended the ancient flight of stairs, wliieli oreakod unmu¬ 
sically at every step, making progress towards the kitchen, 
where was to bo found the sole fire alive at tiiat early 
hour. Perilous indeed was the descent, with garyon going 
on bofoi'e, and giving warning of fearful chasms, recurving 
periodically' at about every third stop. At last wo found 
ourselves iii a large stonc-fiaggud room, with e^ great fire¬ 
place facing us, and a gallery, which served as a passage 
between the bedrooms, running across. The fire was burning 
very low as we entered, atid was Stirred up by our conduc¬ 
tor into a fitful blaze, wliich showed to us antique strangely' 
sliaped bits of furniture, and Som^blaek wooden figures 
looking down from various corners ortlie room. 'J'hey might 
have &sen saints’ effigies, or perhaps imnges of tiie Grand 
Henri or i%<it Caporalf but looking nut us lliey did from 
darkness, the'firelight lighting up with sudden fiash some 
grotesque feature, 1 felt as though we were sitting in stnnigu 
company'; and should have fancied our host s own private 
little siiion in jn'creronue. 

Two tall higli-backed chairs were drawn in to tlie fire ; 
etnigarfon, having stirred up the smouldering embers into 
Spasmodic life, went his way', leaving us togctiier. 

I wos little inclined to talk myself, being heartily tired 
out with the day’s journey. It was certainly a curious 
feeling, finding myself in that lonely cabaret, at long past 
inidniglitj stealing every now end tlieu a glanee at ihu block 
locks and lustrous eyes of the Hebrew countenance near me. 

By and by M. Poirotte fell into a nioiiolo^e, going far 
bock into passages of his prevlons life, 'WhldU would seem 
to have bwa wild and desperate enough. Dark IhtHguc, 
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midnight adventure, love, hatred, with one duel ft Vovtrance, 
—through such Btormy paths had been his course. “Even 
to this hour,” he went on, looking up after the curling smoke 
of his cigar,—“ even to this hour must I follow these troubled 
ways. What do you suppose has set me down in this 
wretched cabaret, in company with madame .upstairs ? Can 
you guess? You are making for England, so. there is little' 
to fear in your knowing it.” 

, A light broke in upon mo of a sudden. Could it bo that 
madame had— 

“ Left her home, husband, children, friends,—all for the 
sake of the unworthy being who is now speaking.” 

“ I am truly sorry to hear this," I said; “ for rash steps 
bring with them only misfortune and remorse.” 

“ Ay,” said M. Poirotte, " I believe so in my heart; and 
for that matter, so does poor madame. It were better for 
her had she staid with her gray-haired colonel, a brave man 
and fond husband.” 

“ But it is not too late,” I said very earnestly. “ Do 
take my advice—return at once; and if my good offices can 
bo of any use—” 

"Ah, mon ami,” said M. Poirotte, with a bitter smile, 
“ you know not what manner of man that ancient colonel is. 
A tall gray warrior, who has scon many battles, and home 
scars, fhll of pride and trust in her. Ah,” continued M. Poi¬ 
rotte, writhing uneasily in his chair, “that part of the busi¬ 
ness I would like to shut out from my eyes. I feel wo shall 
owe many troubled dreams to that gray colonel.” 

“ Goodness!” I said, “ if you really think this, in Heaven’s 
name, why not do as I say. Hell you again and again it is 
not too late.” 

Ho shook his head. " No, no; we must go on as we have 
begun, though I know well his grim figure will haunt me, 
for the shame of it will kill him.” . 

“ Hark!" I said, holding up my finger. There was a 
Jingling sound as of chains outside, with rattling of wheels 
over stones, and postillion’s sharp Olat olal for some one 
to come forth. Then came mixed voices and clatter of glass 
as the door was shut-to. 

“ More travellers on the road,” said M. Poirotte, rising. 
" O, this weary night-joumeying 1 Wo ought tj be tired, 
God knows. Some way my head seems full of dismal 
fancies.” 

We did not speak for some minutes, but sat looking at 
the grate, each in a i-cverie of his own. Presently it seemed 
that there were sounds of footsteps afar off, in the direc¬ 
tion of the gallery, as though some one were approaching. 
Through the low arched door at the entrance came light, 
moving unsteadily, displaying against the wall long dwin¬ 
dled shapes of the old crooked rails of the balustrade. It 
flickered spasmodically, growing brighter every instant; and 
presently appeared the gar^n, going on before with a lamp, 
after whom walked a tall figure, with gray moustache, and 
wrapped in a military cloak. He passed solemnly across, 
like something seen in a dream, and was gone in a moment. 
I scarcely dared to toeathe, as I watched the mysterious 
passage. M. Poirotre had sunk down into his chair and 
covered up his face with his hands. ‘ 

“Mon Dim," said he at length, “all, then, is lost I How 
well I knew it would oome to this I And now, to have this 
other sin upon my head. What is to be done ?” 

“But,” said I, "things are not come to that yet. He 
does not know that you are here ; and if you are gone early 
in the morning—” * 

“ Ah, what has been his first inquiry, think you ? No, 
no, my good friend, leave me to myself. It were b^t. Leave 
me, I cotjure you, and I will strive and think of some¬ 
thing.” 

Seeing him so resolved, I did as he d6s!red^|d taking 
in my hand a primitive lamp which was on tbMpte, made 
my way up the ancient sUurcase to my room; a iSll apart¬ 
ment, garnished with pM-fashioned cabinets and bits of fur¬ 
niture, quite black ahd ptjlished with age. I 

All was now qmt m ^ bouse; but in the next roun to 


me I could hear a ceaseless steady tramp, as though aiwe 
one were walking up and down; no doubt the gray colonel, 
wrapped in his cloak, and brooding sorrowfully upon bis 
wrongs. It went on monotonously, that heavy pacing, as 
though he were keeping guard, until it grew, as it were, into 
a lullaby, and sent me off in a profound and wearied slum¬ 
ber. Just as my eyes were closing, it scemod to me that 
his dopr opened, and that his footsteps died away far down 
the gallery. 

**«»•« 

Bright and frosty was the next morning, so bright, that 
M. Poirotte and Monsieur le Colonel had gone forth toge¬ 
ther shortly after sunrise. They wore old friends, gargon 
believed, laying out breakfast very cheerily. The scenery 
was fine about Aulnoy, and voyagewrs came long distances 
to see it. And madame ? Madame was still in her chamber, 
too tired, he suspected, to go forward. By the way, did 1 
know that the early diligence would come by in about two 
hours, at, say twelve o’clock? It was strange, fccrtainly, 
that messieurs had not returned from their walk. 

Not quite so strange did it appear to me, who, to say the 
truth, was filled with heavy foreboding. Some way I was 
interested in the brave old officer, and could not sluit out 
from myself that mysterious vision of his passage across the 
gallery, with the light playing on his forehead and gray 
moustache. Even when I heard the sound of wheels and 
the clonk of chains outside at that late hour, I felt a sort of 
presentiment, as though some avenging spirit had arrived. 
Not much relish fer breakfast had I that morning. 

An hour passed away, then half an hour, when, as I was 
looking down the road—for the twentieth time perhaps—I 
saw a horseman spurring hard towards the inn-door. He 
pulled up quickly and produced a letter from M. lo Colonel, 
directed to madame. M. le Colonel liimself would arrive 
about noon. Ho had come straight from a small town some 
ten miles further on, outside which there had been a mur¬ 
derous duel, tam Umoini. M. Poirotte was at that moment 
lying under the trees beside the brook quite stiff and stark, 
being pierced through by M. le Colonel’s sword. 

As he spoke there was to be seen a cloud of dust at the 
comer of the road, and a familiar jingling sound, mingled 
with winding of horns, fell upon our ears. It was the great 
diligence coming over the hill. The little children came 
running up from the roadsides, the women stood forth at 
the cottage-doors to see it halt and change horses, andmiine 
host and his following were busy getting ready anticipated 
petitti verret and other refection. Place was found for me 
inside the huge mountain; and in a few moments the born 
was winding cheerily, and I was rolling along the rough 
high-road, having left far behind me madame, sitting guil¬ 
tily in an upper chamber of the Ardent Conscript inn, with 
no company beyond her letter, with black despair in her 
heart, and waiting judgment at the hands of her offended 
husband. 


ANAX ANDEON. 


" Who can tell me any thing about Michael Angelo?” 

“ Please, sir, I can. He wanted Moses’s body.” 

Now I do not mean to say that my reader would make 
such an eccentric blunder as this; nor jumble together the 
account of the monument of Julius II. and the incident 
mentioned in the 9th verse of 8t. Jude’s Epistle. Yet I do 
mean to assert that very little is known by the general 
reader of one of the greatest names in Italian, or any ether 
annals. Michael Angelo was a sculptor and architect, 
and built St. Peter’s at Borne; he was also a painter, and 
adorned the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. All this “ every 
sphoolboy knows;” not, indeed, the schoolboy mentioned 
above, but those omniscient soho<dboys with whom we are 
all acquainted. 

And yet Michael Angelo was something more thsn archi¬ 
tect, sculptor, and painter. He was • most genuine poet; 
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anti, best .of all, a most true Chiiatian. Shall we try to 
learn a little of hie inner life,—^the life that ie not shown to 
us in statues, pictures, and lofty corridors? His history is 
not so full of romantic incident as that of Luis de Camoens, 
which we considered some weeks back. He passed through 
no such stirring adventures, suffered no such evil fortune, 
as Portugal’s hero; yet I doubt not we shall find something 
to interest us in the long Gfe of this wondrous old mau« 

The first thing that I notice in Angelo’s character is his 
stedfastuess in the belief that ho was called to be an artist. 
Astrologers at his birth had read the story of his future 
greatness in starry language. Mercury and Venus, in con¬ 
junction with Jupiter, were benign of aspect on that me¬ 
morable 6th March 1474. They betokened that the infant 
who first saw the light under their bonefioent influence 
should bo an extraordinary genius, whose success should bo 
universal, but especially in those arts which delight the 
sense. 

A modern philologist, with more ingenuity than philo¬ 
sophy, has attempted to truce back the word “ calUng” to 
the time when tradesmen sate at their shop-doors and* 
bawled out to passers-by the nature of their wares. Now I 
venture to alfirm that “ calling” is a very far higher thing 
than that. It is a voice within a man, and not without,—a 
voice telling him, “ Tins is thy work, do it.” Thus it was, 
at least with Michael Angelo. He was sent to school; yet 
the pedagogue was not his schoolmaster. He stoic from his 
books, and gave himself up to painting. He ought to have 
qualified himself for some learned profession. Yet, in spite 
of threats and reproaches, spite of lamentations ever the 
degeneracy of a descendant of the Cauossc, ho listened only 
to the voice which bade him bo an artist. He was thoroughly 
honest. Once resolved to accomplish any thing, ho would 
work with all his powers of head and hand that it might 
be fully and perfectly completed. So that whenever wo 
speak of him as a sculptor, think of him as a painter, or 
write of him as a poet, wo are dealing with a master en¬ 
tirely competent, because he had studied much, copied 
much, thought much, and hod altogether been an eminently 
hard-working man. 

I find, moreover, that amid universal praise he never 
became proud, never degenerated into one of those spoiled 
children of fortune whose history so often saddens us. He 
never soomed the advice of others, when kindly given; and 
wodW follow it were it given wisely. The story of the 
laughing faun is too well known to be repeated. It WM 
this readiness to listen to friendly criticism which laid the 
foundation of his future advancement. Michael Angelo was 
proud of his profession; however men might speak against 
him, they should at least respect that. He would not en¬ 
dure that petty hucksters should haggle with the Muses 
or the Giraces. 

His biographer, Huppa, relates that a Florentine gentle¬ 
man, Angelo Doni by name, once gave him an order to 
paint a Holy Family. When the picture was finished it 
was sent home, with a note requesting the payment of 
seventy ducats. Doni did not expeet such a charge, and 
told the messenger he would give forty, which he thought 
sulBcient. Michael Angelo immediately sent back his ser¬ 
vant, and demanded bis picture or h hundred ducats. Doni, 
not liking to part with it, returned the messenger, agreeing 
to pay the original sum; but the artist, indignant at being 
bargained with, then doubled his first demand; and Doni, 
still wishing to possess the picture, acceded, rather than 
try any fhrther experiment to abate the price. 

If great men, or rather men in high station, sought 
Angelo’s firieudship, they must have it on equal terms. In 
that age of servile reliance upon lordly patrons, this inde¬ 
pendence is the more remarkable. Even the most ex^dted 
must treat pur artist with due respect. Being rudely re¬ 
fused by the' groom of the chamber permission to see the 
Fope, ho immediately left the papal territory; and being 
commanded by Julius to return, he steadily reihsed, saying, 

“ That being expelled the antechamber of his Holiness, and 


conscious of not meriting the disgrace, he had taken the 
only course left him to pursue consistent with the preserva¬ 
tion of that character which bad hitherto rendered him 
worthy of his confidence.” It was only after long persua¬ 
sion that he consented to revisit Borne. 

In the year 1529 Michael Angelo comes befire u; in 
quite a new character,—in that of a soldier. He was a 
thorough master of the science of fortification; bo that 
Vauban, and other celebrated engineers, were afterwards 
greatly indebted to him for much of their scientific know¬ 
ledge. The republic of Florence was at this time girt about 
with foes; the Emperor of Oormany 'hnd the Fopo bad 
leagued together for its destruction. The assistance which 
the Florentines had expected from Franco Fi'ancis was in 
no condition to afford. In this strait they resolved to fortify 
their city, and hold it against all attacks. The defence was 
intrusted to Michael Angelo, who, by his ingenuity and 
fertility of resource, long time baffled the operations of the 
adversary. 

Indeed the siege, which lasted for nearly a year, was 
terminated only by the treachery of the captain-general of 
the besieged, who insisted upon capitulation. Michael 
Angelo, knowing well the revengeful character of the Fope, 
hid himself when the eity was taken; and it was only 
under Clement’s most solemn assurance of safety that ho 
could be induced to return to Borne. 

We have seen that Angelo would not permit any petty 
chaffeiftg or bargaining for works of art; yet ho was by 
no means avaricious. On more than one occasion he as¬ 
sisted young artists and sculptors by furnishing them with 
designs. But the crowning act of disinterestedness is con¬ 
nected with the noblest architectural achievement of modern 
' times. For eighteen years he gave up his time to the 
I building of St. Peter’s without emolument; and when 
' Paul III. sent him a sum equivalent to forty pounds of our 
money, for one month’s pay, at the commenoonient of his 
undertaking, he returned it. 

He was attended by an old and faithful servant, Urbino. 

“ What will become of you, Urbino, if I die?” his master 
one day asked him. 

“ I must serve some one else,” replied Urbhio sorrow¬ 
fully. 

“Poor fellow!” said Michael; “I will take care that you 
shall not stand in need of another master;” and immedi¬ 
ately made him a present of two thousand crowns; an act, 
as Vasari exclaims, only to be expected from popes and 
great emperors. 

Michael Angelo never married; and yet ho had a warm 
heart. He appears to have been tenderly attached ^o his 
father and brother. On the death of the former ho has 
written some very touching linos, of wWch I quote the few 
last:* 

“ Thy death reminds, and'teaches me to die, 

0 happy father! 1 in thought behold thee 
Where the world rarely leads the wayfarer. 

Death is not, as some think, the worst of ills 
To him whose closing day ozoels the first, 

, Through grace eternal ftom the meroy-seat. 

There, thanks to God! 1 do believe thee gone. 

And hope to see thee, if my reason can 
Draw this cold heart from its terrestrial clay. 

And if pui'O love doth find increase in heaven 
’Twixt son and father, with increase of virtue, 
Bendaring all glory to my Maker, there 
I shall with my smvation, share thine too. 

Angelo seems for a long time to have been content with 
art and to have required no other friend than that. Ever some 
bright idea floated before him in all its perfect loveliness of 
form and expression. His constant aim was to transfer 
this hi gh v ision .to the canvas or the marble. In one of 
his says; 

'^Jaauty was given at my birth to servo 
As my vocation’s faithful exemplar; 

• This and the following pieces are taken from Mr. J. & Taylor's 
very elegant and aebolar-Uke little work Xickatl Angtlo eaaidertd tu a 
nilompnie Poet. 
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Th 9 lifrlit fnd mirror of two ditar arts: ' 

Who otherwiio 'bolievos Jn judsfinent errs. 

She alone lifts tho eyes Op to that hoioht 
For which I strivo—to seolptnrt and to paint.” 

Tlius doalinp: willi ahstractione, and ennoh1i»f;them into 
realties, Angelo pnssfid sixty-four years of his life. At 
tln^ time, t. e. in l.'iST, he formed an acquaintance with one 
of tho best and most highly-gifted women that has ever 
subdued all hearts. 

Vittoria Colomia had won a proud name in her country’s 
apiials. Tho daughter of one brave general, the wife of 
another still mote illustrious, ivliosa career of victory had 
bean cut short by an untimely death, she horself renowned 
for beauty, wit, and intellect of the highest order; but 
known best of all as the true and most constant wife of 
liim wliom siie had loved so well while iu this life, and 
wiioae memory she stdl clierislied, whose deeds of valonr 
she still sang, now that he had left her in widowliood. 

In Vittoria Angelo saw embodied his very highest ideal. 
AVith a face still of perfect loveliness, tlmngh long years and 
many tears had changed its expression of unclouded happi¬ 
ness into a touching sadness, with a heart chastened by 
deep sorrow, it is not wonderful that Angelo, with his lofty 
spiritual sense of beauty should thus speak of Iter; 

" T can no image figure to myself 
Of naketi shadow, or of earthly cast. 

With highest thought, such that ray ardour might 
Therewith against thy beauty arm itself. • 

Parted from thee, I seom to all so low, 

My heart of orory power is bereft.” 

It was at Komc that poetess and artist first mot. 
Angelo's regard for Vittoria was that of reverenee as for 
some glorified being. Ills earnest prayer was, that he might 
not be left to mourn her loss whenover she should depart to 
everlasting rest. 

Tho prayer was not granted. In 1547, that is, ten 
years after the commenconient of their fricndsliiji, Vittoria 
was taken seriously ill at the convent whither she had re¬ 
tired. From thence she was moved to the palace ofOuiliatio 
Oesavini. She rapidly grew worse. On tlie 1.5th February 
she made her will; and soon after her gentle spirit rejoined 
the spirit of him whom she hod so long loved, and from whom 
she had been so long severed. 

During the last moments of her life Michael Angelo 
came to her bed.sido, and takinglho hand now well-nigh cold, 
reverentially pressed it to Ins lips. Afterwards he grieved 
that he Iiad not kissed Iicr check, since this, he said, was 
the last time that lie w,as ever to gaze upon her face. 

Tile great sculptor mourned long and deeply. He had 
felt tlTat it was his duty to love this puro-hearted lady. Ol 
her ho might mostitruly say, in modern words; 

" So with tho world thy gentlo ways, 

Thy grace, thy njoro than beauty, 

Sliall be a theme of endless praise. 

And love—a simple duty.” 

But Angelo was growing old apace. Already, when he 
first mourned his departed friend, more than threescore 
years and ten had silvered his hair and ploughed deep 
furrows on that masaive brow. 

What a life liis had been 1 How much he had thought, 
how much brought to perfection! Yet though his name 
colled forth praise from every tongue, this, noble-hearted 
man, noble in his humility, mourns his unprofitableness, 
entreats pardon for all that has been done amiss; says, . 

" My weak, infirm, and tottering powers. 

Wearied of errorj do for pardon cry.” 

When Angelo was eighty-two years old his faithful ser¬ 
vant Urbino was seized with tils last illtMsi.' ^Q^maSler 
now becamo the attendant, and waited upon a|Hv'sSahf. 
Wliat a study for an artist; what h bright exai^Ie for a 
moralist! Picture to yourself this ** king of men,” crowned 
witli houonrs, and now bending under the weight of more 
than fourscore Winters; fancy him Watching by hiidsidii 


of his aged servant, leaving him not night nor day, and’at 
length closing the eyes that death had darhebedi Thera is 
something Sublime in this devotion,—sublime in its very 
simplicity. 

Shortly after this Angelo wrote to Vasari, who has left 
us those inimitable lives of the painters: 

"Mv DEAB OIOBQIO.—I am but Ill-disposed to write; how- 
evari I Will sit doWn to answer ymirs You already know that 
Uriblno is dead. HU death has been a heavy loss to me, ami tho 

causa of overwhelming grief..Ho lived With me twenty- 

six years, grew'rich in my servioe, and I found liim a most rare 
snd faithful servant; and now that I oaloulated upon his being 
the staff and repose ofwny old ago, he is tskon away, and has 
left me only the hdpo df seeing him ag.ain in Paradise.” 

Seven years more wore to pass before Michael Angelo 
should behold again those whom he had best loved. In 
February 1668, he was attacked by a slow fever. He sent 
for his nephew; but as that relative did not arrive in time, 
the dying man called together his physicians and attend¬ 
ants, and made this short verbal will; " My soul I resign to 
God, my body to tho earth, and my worldly posscHsions to 
my nearest of kin.” Soon after Michael Angelo slept his 
last sleep,—February I7th, 1663,—ho being then eighty- 
nine years of age all but fifteen days. 

On the 20th Uis funo'al took jdace; and his remains 
wore deposited in the Church of St. Apustoli at lionio. 
But the Florentines claimed that his bones should rest in 
their citj'. The request was granted, and the body w.is re¬ 
moved to Florence. There, soon after, the ob.scqnios xvere 
again performed; and amid tears and sighs, and tin; solemn 
strains of the mass for tho dead, the dust of Italy's noblest 
son was finally committed to tlie ground by tbe altar in 
tho Church of Santa Croce. K. Si’ENnEit. 


"TOM!" 

"AVnAT’s ill a name? A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” I'm not quite sure about that; your pa- 
troiiyniio is not so immaterial, iny reader, don't fiuiey. There 
is a large family of the Smiths; next to the Joneses, they 
are the largest family in tho United Kingdom. As to tlie 
John Smitlis, they are Legion. All you have to do, if you 
go into a church in a strange town, is, to ask thq beadle or 
pew-opener to put you into Mr. John Sniilb's pew, am^ten 
to one during tho scrvico you will rub your sboulders 
against an alderman. They are an enterprising, go-a-head, 
wide-awake, pushing family; tbe Smiths. You hear of 
Lady Sinythe’s ball {Smytlte, my reader, be informed, is tho 
polito of SmiUi), of the seminary conduetod by tlie Misses 
Smith, of poems liy 8. (of course S. stands for Smith). Tlioii 
you have the Biglit-Bevereiid-Father-in-God Siiiitli, Sniith, 
Q. C., the Hononrable Smitli, Lord-Lioutcnaiit Smith, Doctor 
Smith, General Smith, Admiral Smith, Smith the lawyer, 
Smith the mayor, Smith the banker; and, if you will notice 
that linen-draper's shop, with printed cottons hanging out 
of every window, and with placards headed,' "Ponpral Elec¬ 
tion 1" ”'War with Climal” “£60,000 reward!” &c., a hun¬ 
dred to one that shop belongs to a Smith. But this is 
neither here nor there; a volume might hp written about 
the Smiths. The point I aim at it, to show what is in a 
name; for, as sure ag you gro alive, fifty out of every hun¬ 
dred would sacrifice ten years of their lives (presuming they 
Iiad’ twenty to live) to excliongo their plebeian cognomen 
fur soraetinng that smacked of the aristocratic. How liqw 
can any .mmi with the Jeast breeding in him, with the 
slightest pretension to being something pr somebody, say 
that he would not preiler Mountshrrel, Mauleverer, Fitzgerald, 
Fortespue, AVi|ming;ton, or other high-sounding suruapios, 
tp the vulgar Smith? J): is ridiculous, to think of such a 
thing; there is nuf pucji a ftupi;} antiqaafe4 hcing in tiip 
world. . ■ 

This, patient rea4er, is a ahpri argument prior ip my in- 
tfo^uojmg to you the‘g]aliaut au.d rumautic, highij''A:iyih’''c‘i 
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and aati-hoathan name of" Tom.” Talk about the " wisdom 
of oiir ancestors!"—I glory in tbe wisdom of mine, who 
dabbed their charming and precocious brat the euphonious 
“Tom.” It is, if you please (your humUe servant, of 
course, excepted), synonymous with all |ro)l is rollicking, 
dasliiiig, btiliiant, geperous, and brave, are the first 

in your gaUxy of herws, true “ hearts of Englishmen 
to tl» baekboiie'. Of’such stuff are the made, that 

the success of any enterprise is doubt^l '^thout them. 
Tliey are the young “ bloods” who make ypur country's 
fame, who plant your colours on the bloody Alma, who first 
entered the Redan in Sebastopol; who by tact and prompt 
action givo^sneh a triumphant turirto events, that the 
prestige of Great Britain will never be at slake while the 
vigour and energy of the “ Toms" remain unimpaired. In¬ 
stances of undaunted skill, and uf unparalleled bravery and 
courage abound., Cue of your first generals was Sir Thomas 
.Picton. There was a “Toni” for you!—a “ Tom” oil over. So 
overawed were the Fi-cnch at his “ fighting brigade,” that 
’Wellington placed it in the most conspicuous position at 
'Waterloo, and gloriously it maintained its ancient valour. 
That groat captain knew well what it was to have a “Tom” 
like Picton at his right hand. Because of his intrepidity and 
Euldicr-liku qualities, his men loved him as they loved their 
father. Ho was the Hotspur of the Peninsular War. There 
was iiolhing of the feather-bed and lavender-water prowess 
about him. As he galloped post his troops to give the charge, 
his eye (laming with, the genius of victory, the bronzed vete¬ 
rans in the lines were electrified at his voice: “ Now, boys, 
show those blackijuurds Iww Nnylish btiU-doyS cunbitel" And 
have wo not recently seen the courage and heroism of ano¬ 
ther “Tom” at the Battle of Iiikermaii, who, having both his 
legs shot off, mounted one of his own guns, and cuntinued 
to comniund and fight until exhausted by loss of blood? 
1 never hear his n.amo mentioned without calling to mind 
u iiotahlo hero in Chevy Chase: 

" For 'Witherington 1 noods must wall, 

Asono in dulefViI dumtM, 

For when his lom wore smitten off. 

He fought upon his stumps.” 

Wo all remember another “ Tom,” a brave old ex-chan- 


guardians of literature, instead of blasted and blighted by 
their remorseless |ploen, who can predict the miraculous at¬ 
tainments his intellect would have achieved ? If 

ever it was 'Wrmitted hpniau genius to scale the highest 
peak of PamHaos'i ihit grandeur and dignity ivas reserved 
lor Thomas (^ttexton. 

And scare^Iy is the turf green upon the grave of poor 
Tom Hood, at one time would make your sides crack 
with laughipg over his Annals, am^t nuochor draw’ cupiuns 
tears from i’bur eyes by Jus matchless pathos. In many a 
dismal garidt, in many a lordly mansion, by sempstress 
and popipjiy, he is remembered, whose tablet bears the one 
memento,—“ Ha sang the Song of the Sliirt 1" 

Time tkould fail me to enumerate instances of the nni- 
vorsal gbod-naturo, courage, achievements, and immortality 
of tha|M|i who boast this envied appcllatiun. 

This distinction, too, is universally acknow'lcdged. If 
you have road The fTraci* of (he Westerwitch, from the Log 
of an Old Sailor, you will remember that the hero uf the 
production is our friend “ Tom.” 

In perusing the Lady Amuranthe Oolightly's Memoirs of 
the Court of &e6rge the Fourth, yon will find that she al¬ 
ludes in very happy terms to a well-known “Tom," tllo 
very handwriting of the family generally. 

Dramatists, tragedians, writers uf iiuntomimes, it is to 
be observed, are sure, if they wish for the applause of the 
gods, to introduce a “ Tom.” 

Mothers, all means ind whom you christen “ Tottt” 
The name has now a very^sspectoble celebrity j it would 
be the death of all of us old “ Toms” if you wore to call any 
thickheaded, mulish, hoggish, fretful, malieious nrehiu by 
the sacred name of “Tom.” Study physiognomy well; and 
if your hopeful has a clear complexion, a smiling face, twink¬ 
ling, wicked, mischievous, eyes,—if ho has a good set of 
teetli, and tolerable crauiological developments,—if he has 
those little, knowing, old-fashioned ways iihont him,—you 
uiidcfstand (they are the marks of a genuine “ Tom”)—by 
the duties-you owe to society, to your country, and to your 
child, I implore you lot him—let him ho called “ Tom.” 

T. Bakxb. 


cellor, whose head, glorious,with gray hairs, was bespattered 
with its own gore to gratify the caprices of a despot. And 
who, when he sees those three golden balls (the armorial 
bearings of the Lombards), 'which pawnbrokers use as the 
ensign of their shops, thinks of that noble and magnanimous 
mail Sir Thomas Gresham, who drove from the country 
those extortionate usurers who for years had robbed the 
Crown, and plundered his fellow-citizens? As you tread 
hcuoath the roof of the Royal Exchange, how many remem¬ 
ber his princely gift to the nation of the first “ Exchange j” 
the fcuridatiou-stone of which he laid with his own hands in 
1565? Passing on, we meet with another “Tom," who in his 
day was no mean authority as a philosopher and metaphy¬ 
sician—^Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, And fragrant to 
the memory is the recollection of that pure-minded judge,— 
a philosoplier, a lawyer, a dramatist, and poet combined,— 
who, on delivering his charge on the bench at Stafford, 
yielded up his benevolent spirit to the ndandate of a higher 
judge,—the Judge of ell the earth? 

Qlorrous in the anfials of poetry, “ the pet of the first 
gentleman in Europe,” our catalogue is graced by another 
“Tom” (his boasted sahriquet), the author <st Ledia SooUt. 
To his strains the most delicate tstifree In the globe re¬ 
sponded with their lyres. In the mad-cabihs of tlA “ffnest 
pisantry on airth,” and amidst the luxuries of the tttokt 
gwgeods harems of the Orient, his songs were behoed,' and 
hie productions welcomed with onthuelaktio abOlsihatlntit. 

And, ales for the fame of England, alas {hr (bid na- 
tlmbly depariute of one Mighty spirit,—- -» 

'< wondrous ypntb of Bristowe's plain, 

^Bt pour’d 1^ Bowlay's garb his Solemn 

Had his re^londent talents been fostered bjr the sssniaed 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. • 


Fikb Feathers mare fine Birds.- In other words, “No 
woman is ugly when she is dressed” (Span.),— Compuesta 
no hay muger fea; at least she is not so in her own opinion. 
“ The swarthy woman dressed up fine speaks scornfully of 


the fair one” (Span.),— Baza compuesta la hlanca denuesta. 

W. K. Kelly; 



WAR TO THE GARDEN DEPEEDATORg. 


Tnn fall of tlw year is the heyday of all garden-pests, ^le 
last crop of caterpillars converts the cabbage-leaves into 
colnnden; the slugs and siiails, rejoicing in tjie autumn- 
rains, eat up the late-^BOwn lettuces j and the dahlias are in- 
fklted with their inveterate foe the earwig. The vigilant 
gardener keeps a look-out at all seasons for his enemies; 
but autumn and spring are the seasons when they are most 
td'fae ibafll|hind when war against them slioiild bo waged 
most fiercely. As this is the season when the earwig 
is tbs chief ensrny, it may bo useful to many bogiimere 
If I here enumerate a few of tl» best plans for ridding tbe 
garden of them, and ei^eciatiy of saving the late blooms 
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of the dahlias; and this 
naturally brings me to 
notice a new and va¬ 
luable invention call¬ 
ed “ Edwards’s Earwig 
Trap.” 

No one with the 
slightest pretensions to 
purity of taste can look 
on a bed of dahlias with¬ 
out wishing the earwigs 
at Bath or Jericho, or 
any other of those places 
which wo select for ba¬ 
nished enemies. Not be¬ 
cause his destructive ef¬ 
forts are visible at first 
jsight, but because the 
di^lia-grower resorts to 
such queer ways of trap¬ 
ping him. There, in 
the midst of graceful 
vegetable forms, you 
see a regiment of tall 
gi'etiadicrs,—a very awkward squad,—whose duty it is to 
guard the flowers, and take prisoners those midnight ma- 
rMders that annoy them. Vfe see lobster-claws, crab-shells, 
kwtlo-spouts, inverted fluwer-pots,"and a hundred other ugly 
monsters mounted on stakes so as to be very visible; and 
utility is-compelled to sanction such monsters in the very 
hall ofElora. Years ago 1 said in the Town Garden, “I 
would have my whole garden devoured by a swarm of 
locusts rather than abuse my neighbours and render myself 
miserable by the spectacle of these scarecrow vermin-traps, 
BO frequently set up by London dahlia-growers in the midst 
of their fine plants, as if the two extremes of u^incss and 
beauty were tp stand side by side. Do not, my dear r6ader, 
fix the death’s-head and cross-bones in the centre of your 
bright-coloured flowery banner.” Now I repeat this, and 
Itave the good fortune of being able to recommend a substi¬ 
tute, 'Which in appearance is gi'aceful, and in use the most 
efiective of any contrivance ever hit upon for the extermin¬ 
ation of the marauders. 

Edwards’s Earwig Trap is figured above. Fig. 1 repre¬ 
sents its external appearance ; it is made of iron, japanned, 
and its colour a dark olive-green ; it is three inches in dia¬ 
meter at bottom, and four inches high. In fig. 2 the inner 
construction is shown. A is a fluted cone, opdn at top and 
bottom. B is another cone of plain metal, joined to the top 
of the cone A, but haring a 'wider base, so that there is a 
clear space, about half an inch wide, between the cone A and 
the cone B. C is a third cone, joined to the top of the 
others, but spreading at the bottom, so as to leave about 
half an inch space between it and the middle cone B. D is 
the'outer case, fitting closely round the base of the cone A. 
E is a movable lid or cover. 

In using the trap, the trainiug-stick is placed insideHhe 
cone A ;«tbo projecting portions of the flutes hold the stick 
tightly, and there are spaces for the insects to crawl up; a 
little coarse sugar is placed inside the trap. The insects 
enter the trap through the opening at the top of the cones, 
and passing down the outside of the cone C, drop on to the 
bottom of the case D. They are now effectually imprisoned; 
for there is no other outlet than, the hole by which they 
.entwed, to reach which they must toaverse the whole up- 
and^own route indicated by the dotted linestand-airows in 
fig. 2, besides which they will have to turn the sharp 
angles at the bottom of the cones; a process almost im¬ 
possible to them from the peculiar construction of their 
bodies, the logs being all at one end, and the <^sf weight 
at the other. 

Here, then, is a certain means of ridding dahlias of 
their most inveterate enemies. The efficiency of the 
invention may be judged from the fact, that such flor- I 


ists as Mr. Turner, Mr, 
Keynes, and other of 
the most celebrated dah¬ 
lia-growers in England, 
trust entirely to them 
fetr trappingAhese abo- 
minalde vermin. .Mr. 
Jldwaidsliays, that" as 
many as sixty earwigs 
have been caught in one 
trap in a single night.” 

It should be addedthat 
their appearance is or¬ 
namented, and being ja¬ 
panned of a neutral 
green, they^do not ob¬ 
trude upon the eye as 
all other objects do that 
are used for the same ' 
purpose. They may bo 
obtained of the inven¬ 
tor, Mr.«E. Edwards, 

8t. Paul’s Square, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Mr. Edwards is also the inventor of the Crystal Flower- 
sticks, which are elegant supports fur flowers in pots. 

In the absence of proper traps, earwigs may bo trapped 
by means of dry bean.-stalks, cut into six-inch lengths, and 
thrust in among the stems of the plants. The stems of tho 
Seraeleum —a plant now much grown—make admirable 
traps, when cut up and stopped at one end with a few leaves; 
and these are so durable that they may be dried, painted, 
and preserved for years. The insects will enter any dark 
and dry retreat; and whatever trap may bo used should be 
examined every morning, and the prisoners blown out into 
hot water. 

Slugs and snails are every where submitted to with extra¬ 
ordinary complacency, as foes that are not to be conquered. 
But 1 will maintain it, that the oldest garden, if literally 
eaten up and wholly possessed by them, may bo cleared in 
one season, if a vigilant system of trapping bo adopted. 

A few cabbage-leaves, laid in a heap and moistened in the 
evening with water, will be found early next morning to bo 
covered with them. A few brewer’s grains, laid in heaps 
near their quarters, will trap them by dozens; and so will 
half-decayed rubbish of any kind, for they prefer garbage 
to fresh food. Now that the gardens are being oleai'ed of 
much herbaceous refuse, these nocturnal devastators may 
be destroyed by wholesale, if the rubbish is laid in small 
heaps and kept moist, and examined regularly every morn¬ 
ing, as soon after daybreak as possible. I have of late years 
had to do with an old hedge that swarmed with snidls, and 
I used to sow three crops of lettuce to get one ^but by ha'ving 
the hedge cut in and cleared, and tho rotten pieces of fence 
removed, I have in one season subdued the enemy, and, posi¬ 
tively have to look sharp to find such a thing as a slug any 
whore.* The some yith the Vire-worm, that made havoc 
with every thing; 1 trapp^ them by dozens with slices of 
carrot buried just nmder the soil, and it it rarely that 1 see 
traces of them now. 

Other pests common to autpnm are those parasitic 
growths which the moist weather induces on the soil and 
On the plants.' Mould on stems and leaves may be de¬ 
stroyed by a dusting of sulphur; but fresh air and, sunshine 
are the grand {nnventives of all each things. L^ the soil 
in pots be stirred once a fortni^t, to prevent the . surface 
getting sour and mossy. Loosen the soil about the bedding | 
plants, and make preparations at once for putting-off and 
housing whatever is unable to stand the winter; an.d while 
you get your pots looked out and washed, and your composts 
made up, I will pen a few hints for your guidance that shall 
appear in time to be useful when tho curtain falls on the 
summer glories of the garden, and the greenhouse stock 
will require nursing agahi. SumucT Hibbebu. 
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THOUGHTS OF THE FUTURE. 

By ROBEKT GARRICK. 

Thebe were few pictures in the recently closed exhibition 
of the Royal Academy which attracted more attention and 
admiration than that from which our engraving is taken,— 
tlio work of a young man of whom little was previously 
known. It was rccogtiiscd as containing qualities which 
mark the artist as a thoughtful man, of whom much may 
ho expected; and as a skilful executant, whose technical 
ability is suilicient adequately to represent his ideas an(l 
feelings of homely subjects. Its genuine homeliness augurs 
well of his possessing that sincerity and modesty of feeling 
BO very rare in the painters of genre subjects ; for how few 
such there are wherein we do not observe some affectations 
and attitudinisiugs, utterly out of keeping with the sim¬ 
plicity which should distinguish all works that depend for 
their interest upon the representation of domestic incident! 
So common are these pictoriil follies, that no one would be 
surprised to meet with such a subject as a servant-girl beat¬ 
ing a mat with a grace like that which the writers of the 
time of Queen Anne delighted in attributing to Virgil; who, 
they Avould h.avo it, was remarkable for the “ air” with 
which ho loaded a dung-cart 1 How different from all this 
is the attitude of the young mother, seated on the bed of her 
child, and building for him “castles in the air,” seeing in 
the future time deep vistas of happiness and honour, down 
which he paces, her protector, her thanksgiving, and her 
pride 1 If wc judged by her face, the world-path she has 
chosen fur him is no high one ; he is to be no great man, no 
conqueror or leader of others, but rather the fulfilment of 
her idea of a good man ; a life calm and beneficent, happy 
iu its progi-ess, and happy in its close. She secs herself in 
future years, bending under Time’s hand, tottering and 
feeble; he rvalkiug by her, strong and handsome (what 
woman’s son should not ho handsome ?), her stay then as 
■she now is his. A lowly and a peaceful life and death for 
her and him ; clearly no high-handed domineering man to 
rise from that humble bod; “ Rather let him be good, 0 
God!” prays she. 

If the reader agree .with us in these fancies, or will 
weave others for himself, he cannot fail to think how much 
of the true end of piiinting may bo found iu this rvork; 
ho will, moreover, recognise how great a thing is that art 
which can not only suggest such thoughts, but actually 
bring the scone before our eyes in palpable presentment, 
with all its tenderness of expression and reality of natural 
effect. 

The artistic merits of this picture are most noticeable in 
its being so singularly well studied and thoughtfully per¬ 
fected from nature by careful elaboration in the details. 
The excellent manner in which the shadow on the wall be¬ 
hind the bed is rendered, witli-ils perfect truth of effect, 
having a large amount of accidental light sent back upon it 
from the walls and floor, will not fail to attract the ob¬ 
server. This quality is also observable in the execution of 
the end of the pillow, the rq^idering of light upon which is a 
very beautiful piece of study j it is to be noticed how softly 
and broadly, yet powerfully, the whole chiaroscui-o of tins 
portion of the picture is given, being quite brilliant and 
luminous with its exceeding variety of light, shade, and 
reflection. The broad folds of the mother’s dress are most 
scientifically and thoughtfully mastered'and rendered; in¬ 
deed, we Bcarooly remember to have seen a work in which 
more judgment of this kind had boon displayed. The va¬ 
rieties of texture tliroughout are admirably depleted, as the 
reader will observe, by comparing the skilful drawing of the 
folds in the different fabrics, as the mother's dross and the 
heavy counterpane, with the thin and sharp, forms of the 
gathoring-iu of the pillow-case. 

The production of such a work as this would be an ho¬ 
nour to any one, and as ooming from a young painter, it is 
full of promise for the future. L. L, 


CURIOSITIES OF THE “ CONTEMPORARIES.” 


Fob gome time back an ingenious Fronohmaii has been 
busy winnowing the Hvelier portions of his neighbours’ 
lives, and furnishing shch nuurisliment periodically to the 
public. He casts about him diligently for sucli fioaling 
legends touching authors and artists as may have gone 
round the tahne ages since, sprinkling over his work a 
few piquant and salty details to add flavouring. Ho has all 
prettily printed by M. Havard, of the Rue Gueiiogaud, 
dresses it out with bright yellow wrapper and steel-plate 
effigies of the viotims, and so served up a very appetising _ 
little plat, at tlie Immblo charge of one half-franc, or live- 
pence of our money. These liistorius are ail so many 
deroniquee icandaleueea, and liavo been welcomed witli de¬ 
light by all who love the stirrings of such iinwliolesimio 
waters. Some of the subjects,—their very names holding 
out abundant promise of entertainment,—^liavo had a prodi¬ 
gious success. Thus Monsieur Alexandre Dumas the son 
lias rushed through no loss than six editions ; Avhile Dumas 
the elder, with Jules Jaiiin, Madame Sand, Rose Cberi, and 
many more, have all enjoyed a certain tide of popularity. 
From his little factory in the Rue Guenegaud has M. tic 
Mirceourt—for sueh is the name of tlie ingenious kreneli- 
niau—turned out hohdomidally over one hundred of llie.so 
little chronicles; some a little acabreutea, as our neighbours 
phrase it, but forming on the whole a body of very curious 
and entertaining reading. Here are gathered as in a gal¬ 
lery artists, actors, miisieiaus, hommea de lettres, pidiliciatca, 

&e., as sot forth on the face of tlio little yellow books. All are 
in a manner pilloried for our delectation ; and the scalpel is 
used dexterously but unsparingly; every slip, every speck 
and blunder being brought out in liapp}^ rcliof. In this 
fashion are anatomised, besides those above nientioiied, 
Rachel, Paul do Keck, Balsac, Sue, Girardin, Hugo, A'cron, 
and poor Rosa Bonheur, who must be brought away from 
her Highland sketching and patient burned beasts, to figure 
iu this singular apotheosis. The last submitted to tlio pro¬ 
cess has been no less a person than tho erratic Lola; and 
tlio dissection of that famous lady lias, as might bo ex¬ 
pected, been attended with marvellous success and profit. 

But it has not yet gone abroad, the publication being so 
recent, whether the lively countess has pleased to endorse 
on De Mirecourt’s person this fiattcriiig (iccueil of his liuni- 
hle efforts. How grateful would be sucli delineations on 
our own side of tlio Channel; liow refreshing such free ]>oi- 
trait-paintiiig, such peeping bohiiid screens and into skclc- 
foii closets! But the interior life of our hommea de letirea, 
Jjiibliciatea, &c., would seem to promise but dull eiitortaui- 
ment, and lack the piquancy and flavour belonging to that 
of their- Gallic brethren. The -p-eat caustic novelist would 
out up tamely beside the ingenious creator of the frail and 
fair ones so partial to camellias and to pearls. His life mid 
advontnics would read humdrum compared with the honnea 
fortunea of young and sparkling authors. Perhaps one day 
De Mirceourt may take the work in hand himself, and in¬ 
dulge us with an English series ; but, alack, for the cruel 
shackles upon the press, and villanous em-^ost/ncto censor¬ 
ship, taking shape as a criminal inform.atioii terrible en¬ 
gine, which has been before now worked by Mr. Attoriiey- 
Generai specially. It were wisest, perhaps, to bring over . 
Havard in person; or, better still, keep within the safe pre- ; 

cincts of No. 15 Rue Guenegaud. i 

But curious to say, measieura lea hommea de Uttrea, pvhh- 
datea, &c., have not entered with the enthusiasm that might 
be expected into De Mirecourt’s views. They objected, j 
unreasonably perhaps, to the very frankness of these dis¬ 
closures,—to having their early indiscretions, the last mot 
made at his or her expense in tho privacy of a select aalon, 
given with this charming candour to tho world,—and 
strangely enough, proceed to remonstrances in courts of law 
and elsewhere. The results of such proceedings liavo been 
unhappily disastrous for the interest of biography. M. Mirfis, 
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a great capitalist and speculator, was perverse enough to 
remonstrate—in legal form, that is; so was M. de Qirardiu, so 
was M. Dumas the older, so was M. Gustavo Planche. M. do 
Mirocourt has been cast in many actions, and mulcted in 
heavy damages. Stem lawyers have made descent upon 
the Ilavard publishing premisos, and seized whole impres¬ 
sions of the little yellow volumes. M. Samson was so 
spoliated—M. de Miroeourt’s Samson, that is; JI. Mires 
experienced similar treatment. Sad to say, profane hands 
have been laid on the biographer’s person, which has been 
borne off violently to Ste. Pelagie, and other strong places, 
there to lie for many quarters. 

Still has the undaunted chronicler contrived to hold on 
his way, sending forth up to this present hour his little 
stream of piquant scandal and unique particulars. The 
journals have been thundering; critics and feuUletoniata, 
Idceding and stricltcn sorely, have denounced this free lanee 
to the four quarters of the empire. The work still goes 
bravely on, the little histories come out weekly as before; 
and M. de Mirecourt now promises, in addition, a journal 
wherein ho may more conveniently do battle with his oppo¬ 
nents ; having, as he says, abundance of loose sheets and stray 
facts lying in his portfolio, infinitely curious and not made 
use of in previous biographies. These shall all see the light 
in the now journal. Havard has been disposing of his little 
yellow volumes by tens of thousands, and M. do Mirecourt, 
it is whispered, has reaped huge profits. There is certainly 
something seductive in their very aspect. The portraits are 
spirited, and have the air of likenesses; the typo is brilliant, 
paper unexceptionable; the whole wooing irresistibly to 
binding speculations. 

Under the oircumstancos, it is only natural that M. do 
Jlirccourt’s relations with his brethren should not be of the 
most harmonious eliaractcr. At this present inoinont every 
man’s hand is lifted against him ; he is in a iiiaiinor inter¬ 
dicted from fire and water. It is a combat acharjie, —wai' 
to the knife. Through the medium of certain bulletins pre¬ 
fixed occasionally to the chronicles, we are made acquainted 
with the stages of the contest, and how it is faring with the 
combatants. They take occasionally a dramatic air, telling 
at one time how at that precise instant,—say four o’clock, 
p.m.—two law myrmidons have efreeted forcible entranee, 
and arc busy below packing up for removal the whole im¬ 
pression of a particular xjMidate, or homme de lettrea ; or 
that a gaoler had just paid him a visit in his prison of 
Clioliy, bearing him word that the doors were open, and 
that he was free from durance. Here, too, in this Chronique 
lies CoiUenijiorains, as lie calls it, ai'e given the smart shafts 
that are prelude to the fray, the letters and retorts, with 
De Mirccourt’s cool criticism on the same. All are curious, 
and certainly a little astonishing; but cspocially so are his 
encounters with the greater leviathans, his duels with Alex¬ 
ander the prolific and Jaiiiii the feuilleton king. lie had 
taken the latter in hand, and dealt with him very summarily, 
his sketch of the author of the Dead Ass being rubbed in 
with a startling personality and freedom of hand, 

It seems that there has been a notion abroad that the 
great Jaiiin is not wholly removed from little weaknesses of 
vanity, and partiality in the distribution of his praise and 
censure. 

" You must fondle him,” says the little yellow history, " and 
pot and coax the oroatnro, and bum under his nostrils the in¬ 
cense of sweet flattery. You must scratch the poll of this parrot, 
wliich hops once in the week upon the peroh of the DIbats, Bo 
sure to toll it that it is a little pot and a pretty thing, and has 
a beautiful bill and lovely plumage. Kover insinuate that it has 
but the one tune for every Monday. 

But if you neglect those doUcato attentions, and ore not 
roady to lay yoursolf flat upon the ground before this Grand 
Lama of the coulisses, you are utterly lost. Say good-by at onoe 
to fame and glory, not ono ray of which will ever light upon your 
unlucky head. If you have only forgotten to uncover as ho goes 
by, make up your mind to lie for ever in that dull limbo to which 
ho consigns ovory genius that refuses to bend low before his round 
and majestic figure. 

Ah, take it op leave it, Jules will toll you. ‘Just listen to 


my mofession of foith. I do oririoism, and most turn a penny by 
it. Then why oon^lain! Do 1 put my hands in your pockets ? 
Ifo, thank God. But you will see mo lurking, like some ban¬ 
dit, in a dark oorner of the DIbats, pen in hand and my words well 
charged with grapo, ready to rifle monagera, and levy black¬ 
mail on authors; stopping poor authors on the road, and making 
them give up their money or their life. 0, keep your money by 
all moans, gentlemen—but, good day to you, morbleu—^that’s 
all!’” 

M. Janin was blessed at ono period of his life with an 
oxemplai'y aunt, who supported him at her own proper 
charges for many years ; which oiroumstance enables M. de 
]^irecourt to add a happily conceived note of the form sug¬ 
gestive. ‘‘ It has been said,” the note observes, that she 
died utterly abandoned, without food or fire. This must he 
impossible. Janin could not have been so ungrateful to¬ 
wards the devoted friend of his infancy, to the benefactress 
who gave him her heart’s blood even, who lodged, fed, and 
supported him through all his youth and early efforts.” 

So far M. do Mirecourt on tlio writer of tho Dead Ass. 
But retribution will come presently, and the feuilleton king 
is already sliai'pcning his tools for work. On the twenty- 
fifth day of December—a curious Christmas morning’s enter¬ 
tainment by the way—he puts forth from that dark corner 
of the Debate the following smart rijpuste: 


" Happy indeed are all you artists,” says Janin, taking for 
his text tho premature death of a cortain young actross of the 
Francais, “ whom the poet glorifies with his poesy, tho painter 
with his colours, the whole city with its applause. Happy artistes 
indeed I Their ovory word is caught up, their features repro¬ 
duced in a hundred shapes—by tho bunn, by tho sun. If they 
fall sick, tUoir illness is told to ovory fresh coiner; and if they 
die, what deep regrets, what grief! 

All this whUo there are ethers, followers of tho spoken or 
written word, who become the spoil of some wretched pam¬ 
phleteer, preying upon their very lives. For such there is no hope 
of rest or mercy. Thoro is a rufllau lying in wait for them Imrd 
by tho Forest of Bendy—waiting witli a poniard in ids liand to 
strike them in tho dark ; who, when ho 8oe.s them lying bleed¬ 
ing, flies with his bloody knife, which for the next eight days 
will serve him to cut the morsel of bread this glorious exploit 
has earned for him. At tho end of that time ho wipes his knife, 
and skulks back to tho same spot to wait for another victim, lie 
will strike him too, and then return exulting to his dou, until 
some day one of the victims, in ripe humour for vongoanoo, shall 
have killed tho creature with a kick in that part of tho person 
oil le dos change de nom, to use M. Tousez’a phrase.” 


These are good set terms; but it will bo noted that 
M. Janin has stolen that great bandit metaphor from hi.s 
enemy, heightening it, however, with forcible details, much 
in the Callot or Bibcra manner. There must have been 


high jubilee that Christmas morning among ail good Jaiiiii- 
ists; the piratical craft being utterly shattered and gone 
for ever, and Jules the glorious triumphant. But within a 
very short span comes forth again the rover from his creek, 
refitted with sails set and colours flying, and pours a broad¬ 
side into his enemy. After all, that wholesome counsel of 
avoiding encounter with certain sooty professionals, on the 
score of defeat or victory being equally fatal to cleanliness 
of person, suggests itself with singular force in this battle 
of M. Janin’s; triumphant or prostrate, the result would be 
much tho same to him, It is worth while hearkening again 
to tho bold De Mifecourt returning fresh and vigorous to 
the fray. 


“A sweet bit of Old B^ey eloquence,” he begins. “Butthou, 
mighty theatrical prosecutor I your quotation from Touaez is not 
happy. The man who attaoks you boldly, fooe to face, brigand 
or biographer, sinoe it pleases you to couple the two piofosuons, 
can bo struck himself only in the faoe. 

You are dreaming, Janin, or else your rage makes your 
head wander. 

The kick you speak of—no one knows it so well as you— is 
only administered to harlequins and pierrots in that particular 
locality.... But have no apprehenuons. We have no idea of 
ohallouging you. You are not a man, only a magpie,-some¬ 
thing that screams and ohatters, and then flies off. 

Who over thinks of fighting with a bird ? But you know- 
well, Janin, we have let you off very easily. What piquant de¬ 
tails we might have presented to our readers, hod wo been so 
minded I Sec—here ora at least twenty letters upon our desk. 
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<U1 ooouidn^ VM of having left out an infinity of preoione facts, all 
essential for a true picture of your life, liOt us look through this 
oorrmpondenoe together, 

‘Why,’ writes one, ‘not have mentioned Janin’s macaw— 
that superb creature with its long tail, who disturbs all the neigh¬ 
bourhood with its ones ? It is the very pendant of his master in 
his books. Why not tell us of his rage for old books, out of 
whioh, by the way, he picks all his learning 1 His love for hand¬ 
some copies of his own works, which he has got expressly printed 
for himself on Dutch paper ? When ho wants to put his father- 
in-law, Huot, in a rage, ho brings him off to a solo at the Salle 
Sylvestre, and bids up the first old lot that offers to an ex¬ 
travagant price. You have also forgotten to tell us how Mdlle. 
O— used to employ a man to follow the great critic every where, 
and make out a daily report of all his sayings and doings. One 
day Janin took tho spy by the collar, and made him confess all. 
He was potting throe francs a-day for this nice duty, " Hark 
you," said Janin, “you shall have six, but I myself shall writo 
the reports.” It was agreed; and from that time Janin sot down 
to ids own account the most extravagant exploits.’ This letter, 
signor critic, comes from one of your most intimate friends! 
O friends, friends I they are more to bo dreaded than poor bio¬ 
graphers. Says another; ‘Sir, your sketch of Janin pains mo 
exceedingly. What! not a single word of Kicourt—poor Ricourt ? 
It cannot be in the nature of things that you have never heard 

of that singular character.• Arc you not aware that it 

was Riooiirt—no other than Ricourt—that made Janin, made 
Rachel, invented Ponsard, and a host of others? Alack, what 
criticisms has noWanin written, without having ever seon the 
pieces, solely on tho report of Ricourt I If a noble thought has 
over strayed from Janin's pen, depend upon it it belongs to 
Ricourt. For years back has ho boon Janin's henchman and 
prompter.’ To this, Janin, is attached a signature which would 
make you start. So we would advise you to keep silent for the 
future. Never allude to knives, or blood, or to wretches flying 
at men’s throats. It is you that handle the knifo every Monday 
morning. It is you who lio in wait for writers outeido the Forest 
of Rondy, in that/<«iH«toa of yours. There yon find occupation 
in tearing to pieces their glory and their talents. For the last 
thirty years you have boon spreading on your broad their fair 
fame and honest pride.” 

It will be observed what additional power the famous 
bandit metaphor has gathered sineo its last -appearance. 
But it will bo heard of again before long, reappearing 
heightened with oven stronger charnel-house imagery. On 
one other Monday morning, M. Janin steps forth from his 
Forest of Bondy, and salutes M. do Mireoourt rhythmically 
as a man 

“ Sans foi ni loi. 

Sans feu ni lieu,” 

as a low rascal; in short, the bom image of those Cartouches 
of the quill who fasten on respectable men to levy black 
mail, or elso fatally blacken their characters. Then fetehing 
out another morbid imago—fit pendant to that of tho bread 
and bloody knifo—ho thus despatches his enemy finally : 

“At the end of all,” says ho, “being utterly worn out, 
covered with shame and contempt, exposed to the rain and 
winds of heaven, he steals a rom, and hangs himself from a 
beam in his own bam. In eight days’ time the body is heard to 
fall to the ground from deoomposiUon ; and from sanitary rea¬ 
sons rather than from pity a scrap of winding-sheet is ttrown 
over it.” 

The incident of the rope is quite akin to Doctor Samuel 
Johnson’s rejoinder to a certain wator-party on the Thames, 
reflecting so severely on one of that water-party’s nearest 
female relations. So stands this very pretty quarrel, with 
whispered rumour of M, Janin’s clinching his argument un¬ 
handsomely by appeal to the tribunals. 

This way it was that the biographer fell out with M. 
Alexandre Dumas. It came to pass some ten or twelve 
years ago, when that ingenious writer was working at 
double and treble tides, busily spinning fiction for those 
great journals the Biide, the Presse, the Dibatt, and many 
more, working so diligently that in the year 1846 alone, 
over sixty printed volumes wore turned out of that strange’ 
workshop. It came to pass, then, that some prying soul be¬ 
thought him of a calculation. The prying soul was M. do 
Mireoourt, and his calculation simply this: It is certain 
that the most skilful copyist in the world, working steadily 
for twelve hours in the day, can harely finish sixty ordinary | 


pages of print, that being at the rate of five octavo volumes 
in the month, and sixty in the year ; supposing always tho 
unhappy scribe to bo in a manner writing for his life, not 
halting for a single second. Now the world may take it for ! 
granted that M. Alexandre must have had other occupa¬ 
tion besides romance-writing. There were his plays, visits, I 
amusements, saidpetits sovpera, to say nothing of tho famous ' 
fusil and the gfreat toy-house, or Monte Christo Castle. For 
these, one half at least of the twelve hours must bo set 
aside, leaving thirty volumes for the modest product of tho 
year's labour; still supposing it calligraphy pure and simple, 
shcor hodman's work, wrought au grand galop. 

Having BO happy a to»t, M. de Mirecourt proceeded 
with all speed to bury tho hatchet, and sent forth presently 
a little book bearing title Tlta Firm of Alexander Dumai 
and Co. Herein were set forth the whole secrets of that 
prison-house. How Macquet had furnished, as per order, 
plot, incident, every thing, to Monte Christo and Heine 
Margot, the Trois Mousquetaires, and their bulky sequels; 
to the Chevaliers d'Harmenthal and Maison liouge both; to 
the Dame de Montsoreau; in short, to all tho most striking 
and effective of the Dumas rSpertoire. How Baul Maurice 
supplied Aacanio, the Deux Dianes, and Amaury, all complete, 
fitted with upholstery and decoration. How Fiorentino, tho 
Italian, brought in the sparkling chronicles of Corricolo and 
Rperonare. How the popular Salaamo Memoirs were openly 
filched from the Itevue Jiritannique, and Alhine from an old 
German rom.ance. How Gerard de Nerval, Theophilo Gau¬ 
tier, Emile Souvestre, with a host of others, have laboured 
for him at^tho innumerable dramas that boar his name. 
With these facts the curious have been for some time fa¬ 
miliar. The world, ton, has had its suspicions, and looks 
distrustfully on the groat name as though associated with 
certain charlatan influences. 

Such being tho significance of The Firm of Alexander 
Dumas and Co., it will not excite surprise that it was a 
little unacceptable to the groat romance factor. It led to i 
an interview between M. de Mirecourt and certain other 
parties, the history of which is unfolded very pleasantly in 
one of tho little books. Ho is sitting one morning in his 
room. No. 15 Kuo dcs Martyrs, when to him enter two 
fierce gentlemen bearded like pards. ^ 

“ ‘M. do Mireoourt?' they say interrogatively. ‘I am that 
person, gentlemen.’ ‘You are tho author of certain articles in 
tho Silhouette V ‘ 1 am.’ ‘ This is a matter that admits of but ono 
solution. Wo ore come to ask satisfaction in M. Dumas’ name.’ 

‘ With all my heart, gentlemen. My seconds will be with you 
at any hour you ploase to mention. Your principal, it soems, ' 
doclinos further appeal to the tribunals.’ ‘ Excuse us,’ strike in 
tho pnrds jK>litely, ‘ we do not come from M. Alexandre Dumas 
pire, but Alexandre Dumas Jits,’ ‘ O, in that case I have a dif¬ 
ferent answer.' Here the bell is rung, and the bonne appears. 

‘ Bring down Master Edgnrd.’ . Presently Master Edgard is 
brought in, a lad of some six or seven years old, tho state of 
whoso mouth and adjoining parts indicate that he has been in¬ 
dulging freely in jams. ‘ Gentlemen,’ says M. do Mirecourt, 
putting forward the interesting youth, ‘ lot mo make known to 
you my son, who will take up his father’s quarrel with at least 
ns much ;^irit as M. Dumas the younger will exhibit in his own. 

My son will bo happy to meet your wSdies in any way.’” 

The pards arc furious. “ Tho joke is ill-timed,” they 
[ roared together. “ Excuse mo; I have no other way of 
showing the absurdity of tlio situation. Tho author of 
Menri III. has a steady eye and steady foot. What hinders 
him fighting his own battles? Should I have the misfor¬ 
tune, 1 won’t say to kill, but even to inflict a scratch upon 
his son, wo all know what a tumult he would raise. He 
would have the whole public on his side. Just get me a 
letter from the gp-eat romance writer, authorising this duel, 
or better still, give my seconds your word of honour that 
you have his authority, and I agree. That is my ultima¬ 
tum. Gentlemen, your most obedient.” They departed 
without a word more, and never returned. From that day 
forth there was vendetta between tho houses of Dumas 
and De Mirecourt. Tho latter goes out, hunting down his 
enemy pitilessly, thirsting, as it were, for his scalp, and j 
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pursning him with stray allusions through tnauy of the 
yollow books. 

The littlo emhroglio with Madame Sand next deserves 
attention. It may bo well conceived that the giving an 
impartial view of that lady's life and adventures would be 
a service of considerable delicacy, requiring nice tinting 
and shading off, which duty has M. do Mireeourt contrived 
to accomplish very satisfactorily. But madame is not con¬ 
tent. She takes exception to M. do Mireeourt's portraiture, 
though, strange to say, she enters no protest against the 
awful effigy that hovers at the threshold-of the book. In a 
letter to the Pre$$e, slio remonstrates with M. de Mireeourt 
in her own spirituelle fashion: • 

"Sir," she begins, “ with all thanks for.the handsome terms 
ill which you have spoken of mo, allow me to correct sundry 
mistakes into which you have fallen. I know, as well as the 
rest of mankind, the exact measure of importanoe to be attached 
to those lives of meu of the day, wliieh are founded on pure eon- 
joeture, and on supposition more or less ingenious, more or less 
gmtuitous. My own, above all others, has but small chance of 
being correct, considering that I have not tho honour of being 
acquainted witli the writer, and that he has not received either 
from mo, or friends that really know rao, any sort of asaishtnee 
whatever. These lives may liave a certain literary value as piooos 
of criticism; but taking them as historical documents, they might 
as well have never been written. I can easily prove this ^ going 
regularly through the one that treats of my own life. There is 
scarcely a single fact set down oorrootly, not even my name or 
ago. I am not called Marie, neither was I born in 1806, but in 
1804. My grandmother never lived at L'Abboyo-aux-Bois. My 
fntlicr was not a colonoh My grandmother esteemed tlio Scrip- 
lures considerably above Rousseau’s Conirai Social. At fifteen, 
I did not piaotiso shooting, nor did I ride, being at« convent all 
that time. My husband was neither old nor bald. He was just 
sovon-and-twonty, and had plenty of hair. I have never inspired 
with attachment an humble merchant of Bourdeaux. The ‘ twen¬ 
tieth ch^tor of a romance’ is nothing but a chapter uf romance. 
.The trait you mention of M. liorot is extremely honour¬ 
able to him, and 1 boliove him quito cn;iabIo of it; but ho could 
not have presontod me with one thousand francs on tho succoas 
of Indiana, for the simple reason that 1 have never had tho plea¬ 
sure of engaging in any transaoUon with him whatsoever. N either 
MM. Ktratry nor liabbe were over invited by M. Latouche to 
pronounce upon Indiana, M Latouche pronounced upon it 
tiimself; besides, ho never had any kind of rolatioos with M. 
Kdratry. I never engaged n suite of apartments, or threw them 
open to my frionds after the suooess or Indiana. For ffve or six 
years I always occupied the same little room, and reoeivod tho 
samo small cirolo. 

I now come to tho first of those facts which I am most 
anxious to disprove, making you heartily welcome to all the 
rest. Allow me to quote your own words, monsieur. ‘ In this 
intoxicating flood of success it was not generous of her to for¬ 
got tho faithfiil oompanion of her struggling years. Bandeau, 
wounded to the soul, set off alone for Itwy on foot, and without 
a son.’ 

1. M. Jules Sandoan never set off for Italy on foot, and with¬ 
out n sou. As you would insinuate that this was my fault, which 
supposes that he would accept of money from mo after our dis- 
agroomeut, tho last thing you would wish to convey, I do now as¬ 
sure you, n« he will do also, if you require it, that he had plenty 
of moans, supplied, too, from his own rosourcos. 

2. Ho did not sot off wounded to tho soul. I have letters of 
his, os creditable to him na to me, proving the direct contrary, 
—letters which I have no reasons for making publlo, knowing 
tliat he always speaks of me with the esteem and affeotion bo 
owes mo. 

Allow me, also, to remind you that a certain liyely aneedoto, 
relating to ono M. Kndor—not known to mo with that initial—la 
very pToaeant, but utterly without foundation. Modesty, too, 
obliges me to inform you that I do not improvise quite so well ns 
M. Lists, who is my Mend, but not my master. Ho has never 
given mo lessons, and I cannot improvise at all. The same feel¬ 
ing of modesty obliges mo to toll you that we dine in very simple 
fashion at my table, and without all that elegance you eo kindly 
give me credit for. As regards this, I am truly grieyed tabe 
obliged to oontrodict you; but I believe it will not do you very 
much harm, and that in ohooaing me for the heroine of your 



Reoeivo, monsieur, &c, bo.' 


To her M. de Mireeourt ingeniously replies, otohewing 
with infinite wisdom the real matter of discussion. He was 
indeed no match for the cloyer lady. 


Said M. de Mireeourt; 

“ Madame, you do me tho honour of addressing me in tho 
Prase, and you attack my humble little books with that omni¬ 
potent pen which has so stirred the reading world.lam 

not ^together a child, madome ; I am not even a young man, 
as you would seem to suppose, I have lived long, seen much, 
learned much. Before presenting my readers with this gallery 
of celebrated men, I was quite aware of what was in store for me. 
No man can lay his hand on living subjects without stirring the 
musolos and making the flesh quiver. No one can trt and make 
his way into the secrets of a life without an attempt being made 
to put him away from the door. 

Unhappily that cannot be done so easily. Celebrity is but a 
glass-house. We can look in at all hours, even though the doors 
are closed. You live in such a house, madame. I look in and 
see, and tell what I see. If you say that I have not seen pro¬ 
perly, I eon only repeat that my eyes are excellent If you per¬ 
sist in maintaining that I am short-sighted, I can only bow 
without a word more,” 4eo. 

Next comes the most surprising incident of this curious 
passage of literary history. As was hinted at tho com¬ 
mencement, tho even tenor of his life lias been much dis¬ 
turbed latterly. The unhappy chronicler lias been leading 
a sort of Cain-like existence, every man’s hand being lilted 
against him, and furnished with a stone against occasion 
serve. He is waging desperately a kind of guerilla warfare, 
a.s it were, from behind looks and trees.* Fierce diatribes, 
fines, decrees, have been showered plentifully upon him, so 
that he may be said to lead the life of a dog, or somo 
wretched hunted liound. But the most cruel blow was 
to come from within,—from a traitor and deserter. Somo 
two months since a littlo blue pamphlet stole into tho 
world, horn of ono Peter Mazcrolle, bearing title Tlie Firm 
of Dt Mireeourt and Oo, Here is ample and unreservad 
confession, every thing told with delightful candour, by 
one who lived beneath M. de Mireoourt’s roof and cat of his 
salt. From him it is to be gathered that there is no such 
party as De Mireeourt, but there is Jaoquot—plain Jaoquot 
of that ilkj which offers to reviled Janin most sweet re¬ 
venge and crushing retort for those sobriquets of paroquet 
and macaw, showered on him so plentifully. It is also hero 
unfolded how the said Jaoquot, when flaying the Siour 
Dumas so pitilessly for sending forth books not his own 
under his proper style and titles, had all the while boon 
pursuing the selfsame course, having collaborators, aides-do- 
camp, and other assistants of his own, to do tho work. It 
is here revealod that of those hundred and thirty biogia- 
phies, scarcely forty have been written by delusive Jacquot 
himself; that of these forty. Heaven only knows how i'cw 
have not been stolen wholesale from old journals and for¬ 
gotten books. That the cullaboration was conducted much 
after this fashion: tho informer going about quosting, as it 
were, lying in wait for critics and literary people, decoying 
them into corners, and entrapping them into short histories 
oonoeriiing the subject then being written up. Or Jacquot 
would invite likely people to certain littlo dinners, or 
petite eoupert, pumping them adroitly, while the collaborator 
took notes diligently under his napkin, these littlo piquant 
aueedoteg going in for seasoning to the biography. Some¬ 
times there came a dearth of anecdotes, and the biography 
languished bopelossly, this, too, after all tho usual recog¬ 
nised BOOTces had been tried. 'There was then nothing for 
it but to fall back upon such humble inventive talents as 
the writers might happen to possess. This our king’s 
evidence confesses to with admirable naiveti/ and to his 
Iiappy fertility are owing some of tho livelier anecdotes 
relating to the older Dumas and his brethren. 

After this, what is there left for unhappy De Mireeourt, 
or rather Jacquot? Clearly nothing, save to close his worit- 
shop, and expatriate himself with ^1 speed; or else realise 
literally that picture of Janin's, wherein he is prefigured as 
purloining the cord ^herewith he shall after hang himself 
until he drop. 

The last thing in the world he is dreaming of. Kever 
woe the maisou Jaoquot et Cie. so full of faith and indomi¬ 
table ardour. The journal before spoken of has been set up, 
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and cornea forth once a-wcck, filled with those more awaken¬ 
ing anecdotes hitherto kept back. Hearken yet again, and 
for the last time, to M. Jacquot: “ The gross treatment of 
the newspaper-writers has decided us on issuing a sheet 
that will protect our honour. There we shall hare the 
right of replying to our enemies every eight days regularly, 
. ... So God protect us, and give us heart and courage 1” 
Amen, H^Jacquotl 

NICK. 

A child's stoby. 

Tbisrk dwelt in a small vlllaga not a thousand miles from 
fairy-land a pCor man, who had no family to .labour for, or 
friend to assist. When I call him poor, you must not sup¬ 
pose ho was a homeless wanderer, trusting to charity for a 
night’s lodging; on the contrary, his stone house, with its 
green veranda and flower-garden, was the prettiest and snug¬ 
gest in all the place, the doctor's only excepted. Neither was 
his store of provisions running low : his farm supplied him 
with milk, eggs, mutton, butter, poultry, and cheese in abun- 
daueo ; his fields with hops and barley for beer, and wheat 
for bread ; his orchard with fruit and cider, and his kitchen- 
garden with vegetables and wholesome herbs. He had, 
moreover, health, an appetite to enjoy all these good things, 
and strength to walk about his possessions. No, I call him 
poor because, with all these, ho was discontented and envious. 
It was in vain that liis apples wore the largest for miles 
around, if his neighbour’s vines were the most productive 
by a single bunch; it was in vain that his lambs were fat 
and thriving, if some one elso’s sheep bore twins: so, instead 
of enjoying his own prosperity, and being glad when his 
neighbours prospered too, lie would sit grumbling and be¬ 
moaning himself as if every other man’s riches were his 
poverty. And thus it was that one day our friend Nick 
leaned over Giles Hodge’s gate, counting his cherries. 

“ Yes,” he muttered, “ I wish I were sparrows to eat 
them up, or a blight to kill your fine trees altogether.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when he felt a tap on 
his shoulder, and looking round, perceived a little rosy 
woman no bigger than a butterfly, who held her tiny fist 
clenched in a menacing attitude. She looked scornfully at 
him, and said : “ Now listeu, you churl, you ; henceforward 
you shall straightway become every thing you wish; only, 
mind yoti must remain under one form for at least an hour.” 
Then she gave him a slap in the face which made his cheek 
tingle as if a bee had stung him, and disappeared with just 
so much sound as a dewdrop makes in falling. 

Nick rubbed his cheek in a pot, pulling wry faces and 
showing his teeth. He was boiling over with vexation, but 
dared not vent it in words lest some unlucky wish should 
escape him. Just then the sun seemed to shine brighter 
than ever, the wind blew spicy from the south; all Giles’s 
roses looked redder and larger than before, while his cher¬ 
ries seemed to multiply, swell, ripen. He could refrain no 
longer, but, heedless of the fairy-gift he had just received, ex¬ 
claimed, ” I wish I were sparrows, eating-—” No sooner said 
than done; in a moment ho found himself a whole flight of 
hungi-y birds, pecking, devouring, and bidding fair to devas¬ 
tate the envied cherry-trees. But honest Giles was on the 
watch hard by; for that very morning it had struck him ho 
must make nets for the proteotion of his fine fruit. Forthwith 
he ran home, and speedily returned with a revolver furnished 
with quite a marvellous array of barrels. Fop, bang—^pop, 
bang! he made short work of the sparrows, and soon reduced 
the enemy to one orestfallen biped with broken leg and Wing, 
who limped to hide himself under a holly-bush. But though 
the fun was over, the hour was not; so Nick must needs sit 
out his allotted time. Next a peltipg shower came down, 
which soaked him through his torn ruffled feathers; and 
then, exactly as the last drops fell and the sun came out 
with a beautiful rainbow, a tabby cat pounced upon him. 
Giving himself up for lost, he chirped in desperation, “ 0,1 


wish I were a dog to worry you I” Instantly—for the hour 
was just passed—in the grip of his horrified adversary, he 
shook himself, a savago bull dog. A shake, a deep bite, and 
poor puss was out of her pain. Nick, with iiumeuso satis¬ 
faction, tore her fur to bite, wishing he could in like manner 
exterminate all her progeny. At last, glutted with ven¬ 
geance, ho lay down beside his victim, curled his tail about 
his legs, and fell asleep. 

Now that tabby-cat was the property and.special pet of 
no less a personage than the doctor’s lady; so when dinner¬ 
time came, and not the cat, a general consternation per¬ 
vaded the household. The kitchens were searched, the eel- 
lars, the attics; every apartment vifas ransacked; even the 
watch-dog’s kennel was visited. Next the stable was rum¬ 
maged, then the hay-ieft; lastly, the bereaved lady wan¬ 
dered disconsolately through her own private garden into 
the shrubbery, calling “ Puss, puss,” and looking so intently 
up the trees as not to perceive what lay close before her feet. 
Thus it was that unawares she stumbled over Nick, and 
trod upon his tail. 

Up jumped our hero, snarling, biting, and rushing at her 
with such blind fury as to miss his aim. She ran, he ran. 
Gathering up his strength, ho took a flying-leap after his 
victim; her foot caught in the spreading root of an oak-tree, 
she fell, and he went over her head, clear over, into a bed of 
stinging-nettles. Then she found breath to raise that fatal 
cry, “Mad dogl”. Nick’s blood curdled in bis veins; ho 
would have slunk away if bo could; but already a stout 
labouring-man, to whom he had done many an ill turn in 
the time of his humanity, had spied him, and, bludgeon in 
band, was preparing to give chase. However, Nick bad the 
staft of him, and used it too; while the lady, far behind, 
went on vociferating, “ Mad dog, mad dog!” inciting doctor, 
servants, and vagabonds to the pursuit. Finally, the whole 
village came pouring out to swell the hue and cry. 

The dog kept ahead gallantly, distancing more and more 
the asthmatic doctor, fat Giles, and, in fact, all his pursuers 
except the bludgeon-bearing labourer, who was just near 
enough to. persecute his tail. Nick knew the magic hour 
must bo almost over, and so kept forming wish after wish 
as ho rail,—that ho were a viper only to get trodden on, a 
thorn to run into some one’s foot, a man-trap in the path, 
even the detested bludgeon to miss its aim and break. This 
wish crossed his mind at the propitious moment; the bull¬ 
dog vanished, and the labourer overreaching himself fell 
flat on his face, while his weapon struck deep into the earth, 
and snapped. 

A strict search was instituted after the missing dog, but 
without success. During two whole days the village chil¬ 
dren were exhorted to keep indoors and beware of dogs; on 
the third an iuofionsive cur was hanged, and the panic sub¬ 
sided. 

Meanwhile, the labourer, with his shattered stick, walked 
homo in silent wonder, pondering on the mysterious disap¬ 
pearance. But the puzzle was beyond Ins solution ; so lie 
only made up his mind not to tell his wife the whole story 
till after tea. He found her preparing for that meal, the 
bread and cheese set out, and the kettle slDging softly on 
the fire. “ Here’s something to make the kettle boil, 
mother,” said he, thrusting our hero between the bars and 
seating himself; “ for I’m mortal tired and thirsty.” 

Nick crackled and blazed away cheerfully, throwing out 
bright sparks and lighting up every corner of the little room. 
He toasted the cheese to a nicety, made the kettle boil with¬ 
out spilling a drop, set the oat purring with comfort, and 
illuminated the pots and pans into splendour. It was pro- 
vocatiun enough to bo burned; hut to contribute by his 
misfortune to the well-being of his tormentors was still 
more aggravating. He heard, too, all their remarks and 
wonder about the supposed mad-dog, and saw the doctor’s 
lady's own maid bring the labourer five shillings as a reward 
for his exertions. Then followed a discussion as to what 
should be purchased with the gift, till at last it was re¬ 
solved to have their best window glazed with real glass. 
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The .prospect of their grandeur put the fiflishing-stroke to 
Nick’s indignation. Sending up a sudden flare, he wished 
witli all his might that he were fire to burn the,cottage. 

Forthwith ■ the flame leaped higher than eyer flame 
leaped before. It played for a moment about a ham, aud 
smoked it thoroughly; then, fastening on the woodwork 
above the cKiihnoy<orner, flashed full intd/i blase. Tlio 
. labourer ran for help, while his wife, a . timid woman with 
three small ohildron, overturned two pails of water on the 
floor and set the beer-tap running. This done, she hurried, 
wringing her hands, to the door, and threw it wide open. 
The sudden draught of air did more mischief than all Nick’s 
' inalicc, and fanned him into quite a conflagration. Ho 
danced upon the rafters, melted a pewter-pot and a pat of 
butter, licked up the beer, and was just making his way 
towards the bedroom, when through the. thatch and down 
the chimiiey came a rush of water. This arrested his pro¬ 
gress for the moment; and before he could recover himself, 
a second and a third discharge from the enemy completed 
his discomfiture. Reduced ere long to one blue flame, and 
entirely surrounded by a wall of wet ashes, Nick sat and 
smoulderedj while the good-natured neighbours did their 
best to remedy the mishap,—saved a small remnant of beer, 
assured the labourer that his landlord was certain to do 
the repairs, and observed that the ham would “ eat beau¬ 
tiful.” 

Our hero now had leisure for reflection. His situation 
precluded all hope of doing farther mischief; and the dis¬ 
agreeable conviction kept forcing itself upon his mind that, 
after all, heJiad caused more injury to bimself than to any 
of his neighbours. He remembered, too, how contemptu¬ 
ously the fairy woman had looked and spoken, and won¬ 
dered how he could ever have expected to enjoy her gift. 
Then it occurred to him that if he merely studied his tiwn 
advantage without trying to annoy other people, perhaps 
his persecutor might be propitiated; so he began thinking 
over all his acquaintances, their fortunes and misfortunes, 
and having weighed well their several claims on his pre¬ 
ference, ended by wishing himself the rich old man who 
lived in a handsome house just beyond the turnpike. In 
this wish he burned out. 

The last glimmer had scarcely died awaj', when Nick 
found himself in a bed hung round with faded curtains, and 
occupying the centre of a large room. A night-lamp buni- 
ing on the chimney-piece just enabled him to discern a 
few'shabby old articles of furniture, aescanty cai'pet, and 
some writing materials on a table. 'These looked somewhat 
dreary; but for his comfort he felt an inward consciousness 
of a goodly money-chest stowed away under his bed, aud of 
sundry precious documents hidden in a secret cupboard in 
the wall. 

So he lay very cosily, and listened to the clock ticking, 
the mice squeaking, and the house-dog barking down below. 
This was, however, but a drowsy occupation; and ho soon 
bore witness to its somniferous influence by sinking into a 
fantastic dream about his money-obest. First it was broken 
open, then shipwrecked, then Wnod; lastly, some men in 
masks, whom he knew instinctively to be his own servants, 
began dragging it away. ' Nick started up, clutched hold of 
something in the dark, fouhd his dream true, and the next 
moment was stretched on the floor—lifeless, yet not insen¬ 
sible—^by a heavy blow from a crowbar. 

The men now proceeded to secure their booty, leaving 
our hero where he fell. They carried off the chest, broke 
open and ransacked the secret closet, overturned the furni¬ 
ture to make sure that no hiding-place of treasure escaped 
them, and at length, whispering together, left the room. 
Nick felt quite discouraged by his ill success, and now en¬ 
tertained only one wish—that he were himself again. Yet 
even this wish gave him some anxiety; for he feared that 
if the servants returned and found him in his original shape 
they might take him for a spy, and murder liim in down¬ 
right earnest. While he lay thus cogitating, two of the 
men reappewed bearing a shutter and some tools. They 


lifted him up, laid him on the shutter, and carried him ont 
of the room, down the backstairs, through a long vaulted 
passage, into the open air. No word was spoken; but Nick 
kncw'they were going to bury him. 

An utter horror seized him, while at the same time he 
felt a strange consciousness that his hair would not stand 
on end because he was dead. The men set him down, and 
began in silence to dig his grave. It was sooi^i-oady to 
receive him'^ they throw the body rouglily in, and cast 
upon it the first shQvelful of earth. 

But the moment of delivoraiioe had arrived. His wish 
suddenly found vent in a prolougod unearthly yell. Damp 
with evening dew, pale as death, and shivering from head 
to foot, he sat bolt upright, with largo staring eyes and 
chattering tooth. The murderers, in mortal fear, cast down 
their tools, plunged deep into a wood hard by, and were 
never heard of more. 

Under cover of night Nick made the best of his way 
home, silent and pondering. Next morning ho gave Giles 
Hodge a rare tulip-root, with full directions for roaring it; 
ho sent the doctor’s wife a rorsian cat twice the size of her 
lost pot; the labourer’s cottage wa.s repaired, his window 
glazed, and his beer-barrel replaced by niikiiown agency: 
aud when a vague rumour reached the village that the 
miser was dead, that his ghost had been heard bemoaning 
itself, and that all his treasures had jbeen canded off, our 
hero wa.s one of the few persons who did not say, “And 
served him right, too.” 

Finallj', Nick was never again licard to utter a wish. 

CUHI.STIN.A 0. Rossetti. 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


Thebe was ne’er Ekouoii whab Naetiiino was i.eft 
(Scotch).—AVhen all is oaten up, it is a token that the eoui- 
mons were but short, “There is not enough, if there’s not 
too much” (French ),—Aaaez n’y a, ai trap n'y a. Beaumar¬ 
chais makes Figaro utter this prettj' liyporbolo .about love, 
which has also become a proverb, “Too much is not enough,” 
—Trop n’eat paa aaaez. W. K. Kelly. 


ITALIAN GIRL KNITTING. 

By MAGNI op MILAN. 


It is very much the custom in Italy, as in all countries 
where the people depend mainly upon agidculturo for a sub¬ 
sistence, that the females of a household should employ 
thcinsolves in knitting for the benefit of their more active 
relatives, whoso avocations call them out of doors—in field, 
farm, or vineyard work. While a girl is yet too young to 
go abroad with her father or brethren, as we lately saw in 
Mr. Eagles’s “ II Bitomo della Contadina,” she sits at the 
cottage-door or in the chimney-corner knitting assiduously, 
listens to the querelousncss of the infirm and aged grand¬ 
parents; overlooks the boisterous romping of the juniors, 
keeping them out of mischief; or, if in a lone house, prepares 
the labourer's meal, and afterwards takes it a-field at noon. 

If she dwells in a mountain cottage, built of stone and 
mossed over, held by the family from immemorial time 
(that is, immemorial to them), she may sit on a rock before 
the door under the vine-arbour, and see far below the droves 
of black and long-horned cattle tumultuously rush along the 
distant roads on the Campagna, above which hangs a pnr- 
ple ha*e from dawn till night; or behold the solitary travel¬ 
ler iar off creep along mile after mile over the seemingly 
endless, dusky, and sullen plain that has presented to him 
day by day the same flat unchanging horizon, till at last ho 
hails delightedly the mountain land upon whose very front, 
perhaps, may he discovered, while yet a thousand feet be¬ 
low, the glittering white walls of the cottage, brilliant 
against a belt of sombre pines upon the hill above. 




ITALIAN GIl:L KNITTINa. UY MAGNl OF SIILAN. 


THE LITTLE BLACK BOX. 

A BTOKY OK THE BHAFTESBVKY PLOT. 

By Q.* W. THOttNBURY, Autrob of Abt akd Nature.’* 


CIIAPTEtt II. 

• THR 8TAO AT BAY. 

It was scarcely inoro than eight o’clock ; the dow still lay 
gray upon the grass, over which they cantered, laughing 
and singing, beneath the tall trees, some of whie.h were 
already destined for the axe. The wind had arisen, and 
seemed chasing the shadows before them, as the quick slant 
sunbeams coursed over their path, swift and silent as if 
scared by the sound of the horses’ hoofs. The birds hushed 
their song too as they approached, or flew with startled 
notes down the hedges. The rabbitr leaped away'amid the 
furze; and the hare limped off over the long bare fallow. 

After a time, turning to the right from the avenue, they 
entered a long sandy lane, shut in with hedges; and from 
thence, over a high upland of downs, on to the edge of the 
covert, which was their destination. Before them lay a 
broad country, of dark plough-land, green meadows, and 
wheat stubble. The horizon stretched ^ away, like a broad 
purple sea, amid which the white farms lay like white-sailed 


barks, the spires cutting the sky-line like the tapering mast 
of some huge craft the hull of which escaped the eye. 

The morning was fresh and bright, and the wind piped 
merrily amid the tangled rigging of the dwarf oaks that edged 
the covert within wiiieh lay the wild stag, whose doom was 
already decided. Overhead the white piles of clouds floated 
like ships under a press of sail through a glassy sea of blue, 
which turned hero and there to amber, as if washing the 
roots of some golden island as yet out of sight. 

Many were the greetings that met the oars of the party. 
"Good morning. Sir Rbbert; and how’s the rheumatism?” 
“ Pretty Mistress Mabel, all the pleasures of summer attend 
you.” Or it was, " Sir Bobert Darcy, I greet you well; and. 
Miss Mabel, the summer’s sun smile on you.” Or, “ Bravo 
Sir Robert, well met on this glorious anniversary." And 
Sir Robert flung out his hands to them all, and sang, and 
shouted, and quoted proverbs, and talked of Edgehill; while 
Mabel looked at her glove-buttons, and played with her whip, 
and smiled, and darted arch looks, and won half a dozen 
hearts, and sent home old gouty justices—those at least who 
were bachelor*—to drink her health, after the third bottle, 
from a jack-boot, and with other fantastic feats of gallantry 
now very justly passed into oblivion. And as the pafty, 
every moment gathering in number, the riders not merely 
in scarlet,—^for they were chiefly old officers,—^but in all da- 
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soriptioiis of gay colours, cantered up, rode along lanes and 
past farms, slowly following tlie huntsman as he moved 
forvfards to the second cover, it was an exhilarating sight 
to see the children run ont, and comely maidens in straw- 
hats, throwing flickering latticed shadows over their pretty 
sun-burnt faces, hurry to open the gate, with a “ Qod save 
ye, gentloinon, and send you good sport!” and none with¬ 
out a special greeting for Mabel, who would stop behind 
for a moment with all sorts of kind inquiries after bedrid¬ 
den grandnyithcrs and cripjiled fathers, and then gallop off 
to join her impatient father, or some old Cavajier-gallant 
with a long black patch saddling his nose, from whoso long- 
winded oomidimonts she had broken, perhaps, somewhat 
abruptly. But though none felt more keenly than Mabel 
the ehanii of the sportsman’s expectation, she had been 
dowered with a sense of many pleasures more subtle though 
less palpable. 

That summer-morning her imagination, though »he never 
wrote a verso in her life, and certainly had as yet not read 
many (for such beings as poets had no part to play in Mr. 
AVilson’s gloomy cosmogony), was filled with sounds and 
senses that hurried in mingled sweetness through her mind, 
leaving no image, but merely a vibration of music but just 
suspended, or tliat perfume of Paradise that surrounds us 
when we wake slowly from a dream of unattainable happi- 
nes.s. 

She beard the larks singing in clusters as they stormed 
heaven’s gate, or tried to outrun the returning sunbeam, or 
to nestle in tliat low white cloud that, all brightness itself, 
overshadowed their nests, and then, drunk with the madness 
of song, fell back from the Bun th*y could not reach with 
all tlieir eeaselcss strivings. She marked with no straining 
effort,—for lier love of nature was abaautifift uneducated in¬ 
stinct,—the vast striding shadows passing over the young 
wheat as if they were wandering round the world; every 
sound of tho wind was full to her of Unformed words, and 
music hinted at sweoter'than was ever heard on earth; and 
she laughed as tho butterfly hovered round her cheek as if 
he took it for some rare flower. Then witli a pretty pettish- 
ncss slic would heat her glove with her whip, and say: “ For- 
Bootli, tins stag is very slow In rousingand tlio next mi¬ 
nute, remomhering a scrap of tho Iloraco-lesson of tho morn¬ 
ing, would hum it to tlie old French air of “La Vondango.” 

“ I don’t like your cursed Fi'encli words,” said a horse- 
dealer, who was Iicaping a lover’s praises on a certain ‘hit 
of a mare,' and alnio.st persuading Sir Ilobert into a pur¬ 
chase ; “ and I don’t like tlie people, or none of their lingo.” 

“ Give ns ‘ My father was horn before me;’ that’s the 
tune, Mabel,” said Sir Eobert; “ and don’t buzx in that 
way, like a bee in a bottle, but out with it; for zounds, 
there’s no one here with so pretty a pipe.” 

" Fie, father! what, before all the field ? And besides, 
‘ My father was born before mo’ is a jig; and I only know 
minuet tunes.” 

" I think, by the plenitude of this solar light,” said an 
old brother-soldier riiUiig up nt this moment, and shaking 
Sir Eobert ferociously by the hand, “ as wo used to say at 
court, I never saw this little lady of thino look so charming.” 

Mabel, who had, of course unconsciously, just turned her 
head to watch a lark rising, now suddenly flirted round, and 
greeted the old friend with girlish warmth; for in those days 
cold prudery was not thought a necessary voucher for maid¬ 
enly purity. 

“Ah, ah I Tom, uoue of thy old court compliment, or 
you’ll turn her giddy head. ’Tis a pretty thing enough," 
he said, fondly chucking his daughter under tho chin, just 
as if she was a foal he was buying; “ and these roses don’t 
• lose their c dour in a shower like a court-madam’s." 

“ Stars and planets 1” whispered a young bystander to 
the horse-dealer ; “ hut the Whigs of Oxfordshire can show 
nothing like that.” 

“ Kick rae^’ said the horse-dealer, rather disgusted with 
Sir Eobert, who had broken off on hearing the filly was hy 
the Troutbeck runner out of Eapid Jack; “you should soo 


Miss Lucy Bollsize! why, she’ll drive her father’s cooch- 
and-six full gallop round Compton Park.’’ 

“ AVell, but I thought—” 

"Well, tlioro was something unpleasant about young 
Churchill.’’ 

But we leave their conversation to return to stout Sir 
Eobert, who, affable, a good boon companion, a brave old 
soldier, a sound Tory, and above all, wbat was of more oon- 
sequenoo in such a company, a superb rider, whom no 
fatigue—eVBJl now in his sixtieth year—could weary, anil 
no fence datttit, was already surroiimled by a dozen friends. 
Never before was seen such pulling at gloves, and shaking 
of hands, and touching of whips, mingled with such curses 
at straggling dogs and jibbing horses. 

“ Quito a stranger, Sir Eobert; and your fair daughter 
hero, I vow, a complete vestal. Is Crow’s Nest turned iulo 
a nunnery?” said a stiff-throated gentleman in spectacles, 
rather leaning to the Whig persiiasioii, and no very cordial 
friend in consequence of Sir Eobert, whom, liowo'^er, he le- 
Speoted as of gentle blood and an old stock,—almo.st as old ns 
his own,— for proud men do not like a prouder race. “ A¥o 
saw nothing of you at the race-ball; and tborc. was Lady 
Wildfire running every where to find this charming young 
lady hers. Are you growing precise, eli, Sir Kobert, eb ?” 

“ Reasons, Mr. Wildfire, reasons. Mabel was not unwill¬ 
ing,” ho chuckled, “ to go, you may hot a jacobii.s. Kgad, 
when you find a llarcy quarrel with mince-pics and plum- 
porridge, and rail at custard, hang him for a d—-d Trimmer; 
lie’s none of those follows who won’t sit down to eat a 
stolen goose, but nevertheless trot off snuffling a psalm on a 
stolen marc, as Tribulation Barebottle does in the play. I>o 
you remember what Rabelais says?” 

I “ Now don’t quote that naughty book, there’s a good 
papa,’’ said Mabel, laying her hand gently on his. 

“ That’s whore it is; this daughter of mine won’t let mo 
have my own way; slio rules ins like the Associations did 
the seven counties. Is that old knave Troutbeck here to¬ 
day?” lie said, abruptly turning with a frown upon Iii.s 
honest face to tho stiff-necked friend, who had dismounieil 
to tighten his saddle. “ What ? I can’t hear what you say 
with your head under that flap." 

“ Mr. Troutbeck, 1 hssr, has gone with sixty of his 
tenantry, armed back and breast, to meet the, Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who is coming at the head of four tliou.saiid 
men of tho London Protestant club to attend Cliiirles SUiart 
at the Oxford parliament, tliat opens to-morrow ; and pray ' 
Oed we be preserved from I’opcry .and bloodshed.” 

“ And a pretty way to prevent it, to let old Tony bring 
down bis clubmen, with their cursed blue ribbons and 
leather lungs, to sliont down all good men who love God 
,^d the Church of England. And harkee here, Mr. Wild¬ 
fire; you’re of a good old family, and have suffered as I 
have for tho right, hut to prevent quarrelling, pray oiiU 
the king the king, and not Charles Stuart.” 

“ And may I also beg of you. Sir Robert Darcy,” said 
the Trimmer, with a starched smile, “ to denominate that 
true Protestant the Earl of Shaftesbury by his full cogno¬ 
men of Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury ?” 

“ What 1” said Sir Robert Darcy, diggiug his spurs in ■ 
his horse, and pulling him almost on his haunches, just 
to give vent to his indignation. “ What 1 Anthony Ashley 
Cooper Earl of Shaftesbury and his gracious Majesty in one 
breath! Out upon it, if I wouldn’t lay him by tho heels, 
and Oates too, and the whole of the crewl There, there, 
there, Mabel, never mind me. Egad, it sends the blood to 
my head, and fills mo full of those old songs; for what does 
the old proverb say ? ‘ Ho is a fool who cannot be angry.’ ’’ 
And ho broke out, much to Mr. Wildfire’s indignation, with 
“ ‘ Farewell, Say and Seale, and hey, 

Farewell, Bay and ^ale, and ho, 

And those sons of Ayman 
Shall hang as high as Baman, 

With the old Anabaptists they came on, 

With a,hey trolly lolly ho.’ 

‘He’s a fool who cannot ha angry,’ ” he growled again. 
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“ But he's a wise man who will not," said a merry voice, 
as a horseman rode up and took Sir Bohert’s hand; “ and 
there’s a proverb clonched. In these times,” he said, whis¬ 
pering in Iiis friend’s ear, “ we want plaisters and not 
blisters; even a brave man should not wilfully offend his 
enemies. Hero’s a mutual friend here you little expect; let 
mo introduce you.” 

But before Sir Eobert could clap his merry-eyed but 
prudential friend upon the back, a clump of horseman, 
rather more soberly dressed than tho other gallants of the 
field, aiii some of whom had had their backs turned to Sir 
Eobert, broke up as he approaehed, and, to tho utter aston¬ 
ishment of all, Mr, Troutbeck and his son were the leaders 
of the troop. 

But as these two nonconformist gentlemen are likely to 
play a somewhat important part in our story, we will inter¬ 
rupt the scene for a moniont, oven at this critical period, 
to describe tho now actors who have just entered abruptly 
on tho stage. 

Tho elder of tho two, who was elad in a sombre coat, 
unadorned by laoe, except on the cuffs, was a morose-looking 
sallow man of about fifty, who, disliked by the world, had 
con.solcd his pride by turning round and hating mankind 
upon .strict (ialvini.stic principles. His eyes were hard and 
cold, his features had no life or pliability, and his mouth 
was drawn down by habitual melancholy. In stature ho 
was tall and thin, and stooped slightly, as if from long 
sedentary habits. If report was true, Mr. Troutbeck was a 
dangerous man, an enemy of the Government, a member 
of many secret societies; and his enemies said, oven of the 
notorious “ Calves’ Head Club,”—a club that, among Tdries 
of tills age, bad .aequired os disgraceful a notoriety as the 
noted Hell-Fire Club did among quiet people of a century 
later. He was said to bo a correspondent of Shaftesbury, a 
loader of the disaffected of tho county, an attendant at secret 
conveiitielcB, and an applauder even of tho bloody tenets of 
the Fiftli-Monarchy men. To add to tho incongruities of 
his cliaracter, although in ins own county cold, reserved, 
and^ffienlt of access, he was said to bo a sociable visitor of 
tho Eimdon eoffeo-liouscs, an occasional attendant at court, 
one who knew Algernon Sidney, and attended the meetings 
of the, Eoyal Society. Sir Eobert be looked upon as a decay¬ 
ing gentleman, liai'dly worth regard, hut for the olduesi’ 
of his family ,—n claim which his prido acknowledged, al¬ 
though with Bomo reluclauco. 

But gray November and golden June are not more dis¬ 
similar than this unloving plotting siro and his son, who 
rode beside liim, not on that pale horse that made tho pea¬ 
santry call his sire Father Death, but on a chestnut stallion, 
full of fire, and curveting in all tho measured antics of tho 
manifje. Ho was a frank-looking open-browed young man, 
of some five and twenty; clear-eyed, and with a slightly 
sarcastic smile always playing round his mouth, which was 
yet firm and clamped at the corners, matching a full and 
prominent chin. He was rather pale, and the red had re¬ 
treated a little to the centre of his cheek; his crisp brown 
inoustaclies wore twisted up from tho lip. He wore no wig; 
but his thick clustering hair fell in dark masses on to his 
shoulders, almost hiding tho plain broad lace-folds of the 
snowy Stcoukirk, that contrasted with tho deep green of bis 
.velvet hunthig-uoat. His broad-brimmed hat was ribboned 
with green; his high boots, and heavy huntiug-sword.with 
its silver hilt hanging from a purple fringed sword-belt, gave 
him more tho character of a Cavalier than a young Whig 
huntsman. 

As the gentlemen raised thpir hats, with a few short cold 
greetings and stiff salutes, a keen observer might have ob¬ 
served that Mabel slightly coloured, and grew suddenly 
anxious to disentangle a knot in Black Jack’s mane; while 
the young man’s eyes turned towards her, and rested there, 
as if rather by instinct than will. 

“ I had heard you were gone to attend this mooting at 
Oxford," said Mr. Troutbeck to Sir Eobert; “ for we coted 
by the way two gentlemen from the court, who asked us the 


nearest way to Crow’s Neat; but I heard them say, as they 
rode off, there was not much chanco of your not being a 
Trimmer, for they heard that you kept a nonconformist 
chaplain, and had ceased going to tho race-balls." 

“And I heard,” said Sir Eobert, much elated by the 
news, and cutting the air with his whip, at the hare thought 
of turning Trimmer, “ that you had ridden to join Tony and 
his ’prentices, to go and shout ‘ No Popery’ with our good 
king’s bastard." 

“ Wo rido a troop of sixty," said Troutbeck, dravrjng 
himself up to his full length; “ and join tho carl at the 
cross-road by Williton; bout and saddle after dinner, and a 
few Protestant toasts." 

“ ‘ Ouo fool makes many,’ that’s all I say,” said Sir 
Eobert; " and you may take it to snuff if you like,—you, or 
any man. If the old days of buff and Cavalier coino again, 
if 1 won’t molt down every spoon, ay, and my lady’s silver 
fan hero present; egad, and pawn my last acre, and cut 
down iny lost oak too, for tho good old cause. And though 
I haven’t throe hundred men at niy hack, as I once had, 
before Whiggory ate Into my laud, I can still mount half a 
dozen ; and half a dozen true men can make twenty Eound- 
hoads,—don’t take offence,—turn tail; for blood and heart 
is not lost with fields and farms, no, nor bought with them ; 
and your paltry Grecian pillai-s, what are they to an old 
avenue that no man can buy?” 

“ I don’t come here to quarrel,” said Mr. Troutbeck, his 
lips whitening with rage ; for a dozen Tory gentlemen were 
laughing round him, to hoar what they called ‘ Sir Eoberl’s 
balliraggiug tho old munnny of a Whig;’ “ but my door 
eon bo found at any time by any friend of yours.” 

“A challenge, a challenge 1 ” roared u dozen squires’ 
voices. There was no knowing what might liavo happened, 
for the two parties wore beginning to knot and pair, when a 
loud blast of a horn was hoard; and the next uiumeut, half 
a niilo distant, a stag of ten was seen fur a moment crashing 
through a low bushy copse, and tho next breaking out across 
the champaign country beyond, with a few of tlio foremost 
hounds hard at his heels. In an inslant the disputants 
forgot their feud,—forgot king, crown, covenant, and Wln'g- 
gcry,—and galloped off like mounted demoniacs in the direc¬ 
tion of the yolp, that came by starts upon the wind. Not 
the last among them was Sir Eobert, restored in a moment 
to perfect serenity and happiness, leaving Mabel, if she 
could not reach his side,—which she generally did,—to 
follow, guarded by Kogcr, whoso wateld'ul 03-0 never lost 
sight of her for a inmuont; although, when he heard Sir 
Eobert at words with tho “ old Whig,” ho had, it must bo 
confessed, pushed into the ring, to strike a blow again be¬ 
side his old master if the need came. 

Conspicuous in tho flight was the horse-dealer, driving 
his steed at extravagant leaps in order to show its mettle 
and enhance its price, although with great probability of 
breaking its neck before he achieved a sale. “ The pace 
is too fast for music,” old Eoger said, when he saw Mabel’s 
cheek glow with excitement as she cleared a hed^e like a 
swallow, and joined him in the charge. Behind them old 
Troutbeck and a few of tho staider men could bo seen fol¬ 
lowing at a leisurely pace, rather like spectators than 
abettors of the sport. Above all sounded Sir Eobert’s horn, 
cheering on the dogs, and urging them to the attack with 
all the energy of the old soldier. 

Young Troutbeck rode moodily beside his father, his 
laced cocked-hat drawn over his eyes, appearing, from fre¬ 
quent whispers, to be restrained from joining in tho chase; 
but fate destined him, however unexpectedly, an ffnportant 
shore in this day’s achievement. The stag, out off from 
escape in the direction of tho Troutbeck woods, “took to 
soil,” as hunters call it, in a small stream which wound 
amid tho slopipg meadows some six miles distant. The 
Troutbeck party, striking across tho country, to be in, if 
possible, at the death without fatiguing their horses by the 
chase,—for they had other work on hand,—were among the 
first who arrived at the water, where the stag of force, with 
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sweeping antlers, of ten tines at least, was standing at bay, 
eyeing the furious and baffled dogs that lined the river-bank. 

In an instant the Troutbecks, and a few stragglers who 
had now joined them, leapt from their horses, manyof them, 
especially one fat justice, at the great risk of never mount¬ 
ing again; for getting off a horse, if you are at all of the 
Falstaff build, is something like abdication, a diflicult thing 
to retract. 

" Make in at him,” cried half a dozen voices; but no one 
seemed inclined to be either drowned or gored. 

“ 1 caro not a straw for a stag on dry land,” said the 
horse-dealer, who had come to display his horse, not his 
courage; “ but I can’t abide them cattle on that terra in- 
firmfr." 

“What’s this, what’s this,—a camp-meeting?” said Sir 
Robert with a sneer, as he burst into the ring, having 
been delayed by a stirrup-leather breaking, and saw their 
checkmated position. “ Swim in, and prick him out with 
your sword, and never mind the old woman’s saying, 

‘ If thou be hurt with horn of hart, it brings thee to thy bier; 

But barber’s hand will boar’s hurt heal, therefore thou needst 
not fear.’ 

A man who has got four inches of fat on his brisket can’t t>e 
hurt very much by a prog with a buck’s horn. Hero goes, 
man!” and Sir Robert was actually tugging at his immense 
jack-boots in order to wade into the stream with less im¬ 
pediment to free action, when the deer, with a furious splash, 
scramble, and bound, leapt upon the bank, escaped a dozen 
blows of hunting-swords made at it, gored one dog, trampled 
another, and galloped off not a hair the worse, dripping as 
it went, and tossing its broad antlers as if in seornful delight 
at its triumph. 

This time young Troutbeek was something more than a 
speetator. Stung by Sir Robert’s taunts, which Mabel had 
heard,—for she had by this time joined the baffled party,— 
and vexed by a fall which he received from his foot slipping 
on the moist clay of the bank just as ho cut at the fierce and 
dangerous prey, ho had even been foolish enough to be 
offended at the horse-dealer, who had laughed and whispered 
to a friend, as if implying that the fall was well-timed. But 
the horse-dealer, being of a cold temper and essentially pru¬ 
dent, stammered out a hasty apology, and slank off for fear 
of any further quarrel. In a moment the young horseman’s 
brain was fired with the thought of a disgrace with which ho 
now imagined himself, in the fumes of his pride, to be for 
over tainted. In a moment, with his untired horse, he had 
distanced Sir Robert, and was close upon the heels of the 
stag, and some distance before the huntsman. Three dogs, 
staunch ^nd swift, had already “ sot him up” at the foot of 
a withered fir that, barked and bleached, stood like a skeleton 
at the entrance of a grassy glade. Troutbeek tried at first 
to gallop in roundly, but was afraid of hurting tho hounds 
that were trying to get at his throat.- A noble spectacle of 
courage under advci-sity was that royal stag, his dark dun 
hair stewing, his eye glaring, his foot spurning the turf, 
as ho stood beneaUi that withered tree, with his face firm 
set against a world of foes, hope cut off, yet still heart- 
whole and undaunted; round him, like so many creditors 
round a debtor in sanctuary, barked tho hounds. One 
tawny-muzzled dog of more than usual courage lay with 
its noso between its paws ■*vaiting for an opportunity ; tho 
rest yelped, howled, and raved, while keeping at a prudent 
distance from tho sweep of those terrible antlers, already 
tipped hero and there with crimson. 

In a,moment the deer broke through the dogs, and 
making at Troutbeek, tore his horse’s side close to his 
thigh. This escape made him more wary, desperate as he 
• was; for ho heard the hunt rapidly approaching, with Sir 
Robert at their head, fretting at being outridden by a 
“ whining young Whig,” Firm, and of ready apprehension, 
the young huntsman leapt from his wounded horse, tied 
him by tho bridle to a neighbouring tree; then cheering the 
dogs to a rush, so as for a moment to draw the deer from 
the pine-trunk that protected him, he leapt in and ham¬ 


strung him with a single sweep of his heavy himting-sword, 
then leaping'On his back, cut his throat with a second 
blow from a hand-as sure as it was quick. 

When the first rider came up, and Sir Robert had 
sounded tho mort, or death-signal, they found Troutbeek be¬ 
striding the fallen deer that still quivered with life. His 
hat had fallen off, and his hair blow over his eyes. One 
hand held the red hunting-knife, and the other, dripping 
with blood, held tho antlers in its firm grasp. Tho 'Whig 
party were loud in exultation at the bravery of their young 
hero; the Tories loud in depreciation of his rashness at tho 
hazard. Some shouted applause and waved their hats; 
others whipped off the hounds and shrugged their shoulders. 
Sir Robert wound his horn to summon stragglers, and said 
nothing. 

“ Wasn’t it bravely done?” said Mabel, putting her hand 
on his shoulder, as her father drew somewhat back from the 
exulting crowd, that pressed to shako hands and congi-atu- 
late the young huntsman, who was examining his horse’s 
side with great anxiety. 

“ Bretty well for a Whig,” said Sir Robert testily, turn¬ 
ing away his head; “but, ’zooks, the thing’s done every day. 

' Wo’ro not the only person durst 
Attempt this province, or the first.’ 

Don’t go shouting in that way, Roger, as if you’d Iho 
falling-sickness. Haven’t you seen me do this very thing 
a score of times; besides, didn’t Swapera tell us the young 
psalm-singer slipped down at the brook to escape goring. 
‘ .Ml’s well that ends well,’ is true enough; but ‘ Well begun, 
is Half done,’ is truer still. I say the lad’s no mottle, and 
hasn’t ridden to-day as a gentleman should ; slinking about 
like a schoolboy at his old father’s back, who’s as black¬ 
hearted an old I’uritan as over sat on the bench.” 

“ You lie,” said a low stern voice behind them. It was 
Troutbeek himself. “ It is not for this slander alone that I 
demand satisfaction,” said Mr. Troutbeek, leaping from his 
horse, and calmly drawing his sword, “ but for a growing 
insolence, that 1 see nothing but blood-letting can cure.” 

" It shall never bo said that a Darcy was slow at that 
game,” said Sir Robert, giving his horse to Roger, and bid¬ 
ding him ride homo with Mabel, who neither screamed nor 
‘swooned, but clung to her father’s arm, and in a low voice 
poured passionate entreaties into his cars. 

“ There, there, girl I Now, for God’s sake, don't disgrace 
me. I know you would bo an orphan; but still I cannot let 
my name be stained for twenty times worse than that; and 
there’s your uncle at Paris, and he’s an old man. Mr. Trout- 
beck, I’m at your disposal. We need seai’cely measure 
swords; we’ro too old for such fencing-school tricks. Tho 
sun is in neither’s favour, and wo’ro both in boots—a plague 
on ’em. Room, gentlemen, room 1 ” 

By this time tho whole hunt were around them, wrang¬ 
ling, encouraging. “ There’s always boon bad blood between 
them, and there was with their fathers before them,” said 
one. “ A cold-blooded upstart,” said tho Tories ; “ a proud 
old ribald,” said the Whigs. 

“ I claim the privilege of meeting Sir Robert Darcy,” said 
young Troutbeek, putting his hand on the shining blade of 
his father’s sword; “ the insult was to me.” 

“ I have already told Sir Robert,” said his father sternly, 
“that 1 draw my sword to avenge twenty years of foul- 
mouthed insolence, and not the mere petulance of a baffled 
hutitsman.” 

“ D’ye hoar that,” said Sir Robert, beating the ground 
with his foot. “ Adzooks, and haven’t I been outwitted of 
my land, gentlemen, acre after acre, by this old plotting fox 
—my patrimony torn from me by crafty deeds.” 

“ Load the lady away, my son,” said Mr. Troutbeek. 
“ This is no sight for women’s eyes; and we may not both 
go hence alive. There shall be one enemy of liberty less on 
the earth to-night, if God nerve this arm.” 

“ Don’t let him touch her,” said Sir Robert furiously. 
“ A Roundhead shall never come near a daughter of mine. 
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Boger, taka homo my daughter. Mabel, God’s blessiug on 
theo!" . . 

Before sho could reply, the duel had begun. Mr. Trout- 
bock, contrary to expectation, fought impetuously; and Sir 
Bobert coolly and contemptuously, parrying'with careless 
ease a succession of furious and hasty lunges, scarcely 
seeming to be willing to risk an attack on a thinner and 
more active man till bo was in some degree wearied oi^t. 

The audience grew rod-faced with shouting applause %B 
Whig or Tory effected .a thrust or parry of unusual dexter, 
ity. On a sudden Sir Bobert assumed the aggressive, put 
in three swift thrusts, and then, receiving a slight flesh 
wound in driving off his enemy’s sword, passed his blade 
through the fleshy part of his adversary's shoulder, who, 
staggering hack, stumbled against a molehill, and fell hea¬ 
vily to the ground, amidst roars of approval from Sir Ho- 
bert’s Tory friends. 

" My old trick, ray old trick,” said Sir Bobert. “ I know 
I should have him. A Wliig is never prepared for a new 
move; and that last stoccato of his was weakly put in.” 
As the crowd of friends were gathering round the fallen man 
to see if he w.as able to renew the combat, a richly-dressed 
horseman came up puffing and blowing, his arms working, 
and his whole bearing full of full-blown bustle and import¬ 
ance i while a thin sallow ferret-faced man rode on a small 
pony close at his side, with a blue bag swollen with papers 
dangling like panniei'S on either side. 

” Quito against the law, gentlemen,” said tho country 
jusLico ; for such was tho new arrival. 

“ .Id Elizabeth, cap. 36,” whispered the clerk. 

“ 3d and 4th Elizabeth cap. 60 i.s against you, gentle¬ 
men,” said the justice courageously ; “ and I must beg you 
to disperse. Sir Bobert, I am astonished to see a gentleman 
of your years. Mr. Troutbeck, a person of your gi-avity,— 
3 'ou surprise me. Po not compel me, do not accelerate me 
into reading the Biot Act.” 

“ .'id and 4th James I.” 

“Eh, what? 0 yes, 3d and 4th James I., I am in¬ 
formed—” 

‘■And 2 d Car. I.” 

“ And 2d Car. I. prohibit all riotous assemblies, and make 
.all such gatherings treasouablo. Don’t drive me, gentle¬ 
men, to sign a mittimus.” 

“ There’s no occasion for statute-law,” said Mr. Trout- 
beck, as the crowd opened and showed him pale and with 
his arm bound up; “nor any of your exertion of arbitrary 
and tyrannical power. I cannot lift my sword again to¬ 
day ; but there’ll come a time—there'll come a time.” And 
so saying, ho rose, assisted by his son, mounted his horse, 
and I'ode slowly in the direction of Troutbeck. 

“ One less for old Tony’s procession,” said Sir Bobert, 
bursting into ITudibraa: 

“ 'Alas, what perils do environ 

The man that meddles with cold iron.’ 

Bijt he drew it on himself, and was never a good neighbour. 
I’m sorry, though, I decried tho young fellow’s stroke; ’twas 
well done; but never mind. Now Boger, join in the chorus: 

' A hound and a hawk no longer 
Shall bo tokens of disaffection; 

A cock-fight shall ccaso 
To bo broach of the peace. 

And a horse-race an insun'oetion.’ ” 

"Allow mo to congratulate you. Sir Bobert,” cried a 
horseman, advancing from tho crowd, “on your success 
over the old Whig, as I hear he is. I have seen somothing 
of sword-play, but never saw a thrust in tierce better put 
in. I am the bearer of a message from his grace the Duko of 
York j and I and my companion here. Colonel Claverhouse, 
having sought you at Crow’s Nest, found yon were out 
hunting, and came on hither. I am Mr. Churchill of the 
Second Life Guards. Allow me ip introduce to you Colonel 
Claverhouse, just arrived from putting.down disturbances in 
Scotland, and who is djdng to be acquainted with so well 
known and gallant an officer as Sir Robert Darcy.” j 


CAISAE WITHIN. 

mf THE ADTHOB OP “ SYDNEY PIELDINO,” ETC. 

There is a distinctive peculiarity about really great natures 
which causes them always to wear an aspect victorious. 
Amidst whatever strokes of misfortune or affliction may 
chequer tho course of their lives, they are always self-pos¬ 
sessed, amiable, and invincible. And this does not spring 
from the indifference of apathy, 'or a careless and unreason¬ 
ing defiance of fate; but from a noble patieuco and philo¬ 
sophic heroism, which rise superior to chance and circum¬ 
stance, and take from oven the bitterest reverses a warning 
and a stimulation. In such persons is manifested the finest 
development of human nature, a maturity of moral growth, 
a perfect manliness. 

The distinction stands apart from what we are accus 
tomed to speak of as “ special gifts,” and indeed arises not 
only from moral excellences, but very frequently owes much 
of its existence to physical advantages. Whore the distinc¬ 
tion exhibits itself in a purely moral form, and without tho 
auxiliai'y of physical perfections, it is so much tho more 
gi'and and notable. Talent and genius are not its necessary 
accessories; it is as much exemplified amongst those who 
climb tho mountain’s side with dire plodding and labour, us 
amongst the lucky ones who, with pinions like tho immor¬ 
tals, arrive at the summit by easy and brilliant flights. 

0 , happy they who possess this enviable constitution 1 
who, amidst all vicissitudes and trials, rise superior to des¬ 
pondency and despair, and nobly maintain the Carsar of 
self-possession enthroned within 1 who, beneath the bitterest 
strokes of misfortuiio and disappointment, can still support 
a sweet temper and a hopeful and unconquerable spirit, and 
lead their own captivity captive 1 

But alas, how few of us possess this strong and robust 
moral health! How few among us who do not find tho 
evils of the passing days almost moro tlnair they can bear ! 
Wore it not for that merciful provision which causes us to 
forget our sorrows, to awake to each succeeding day with 
new thoughts and feelings, how intolerable this life would 
be to tho gi'oat majority of mankind 1 Worthy old Sir 
Thomas Browne has wisely remarked in his beautiful 
Bdigio Medici; 

“ Darkness and light divide tho course of time, and oblivion 
shares with memory a groat part even of our living beings; we 
slightly remember our felicities, and tho smartest strokes of 
affliction leave but short smart upon us.” 

Is not this true of the generality of people ? Do we not 
find our sorrows heart-breaking and unbearable at first, and 
do they not soon pass awaj', leaving “ but short smart upon 
usDo we not groan beneath every calamity that falls to 
our lot, imagine it to be a special trial, believe that all in¬ 
centive to further exertion is crushed within us, and yet, a 
few days later, upon tho slightest lucky turn, are we not 
ready to smile and declare that all is for tho best ? The 
cruel reverses that howed us to the earth last year, io wo 
not find it possible to regard them with equanimity now, 
and indeed feel ourselves quite unable to recal the acuteness 
of sufferhig that overwhelmed us then? Tho melancholy 
Cowper wrote, 

" The darkest day, 

Live till to-morrow, will have pass’d away.” 

And surely if the poet—at once one of the most gifted and 
melancholy of men—could enjoy tho deliverance that each 
to-morrow yields to its yesterday, those moro happily con¬ 
stituted sliould never repine. 

Again, the worthy Sir Thomas Browne remarks: 

" To bo ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of evils past, 
is a merciful provision in nature, whereby we digest tho mixture 
of our few and evil days; and our delivered senses, not relapsing 
into cutting remombranoes, our sorrows ore not kept raw by the 
edge of repetitions.” 

True, indeed; and if we could only bear wall in mind the 
transitory nature of all things in this life, and what will 
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fonn its inevitable termination—^to all alike, to Dives as 
woll as Lazarus—it would help ns to acquire that dignity 
of temperament alluded to—an unceasing faith and trust in 
the omnipotent wisdom of the groat Governor of the uni¬ 
verse, and the inseparable accompaniments, patience, cou¬ 
rage, and self-respect. For, as every man’s thoughts and 
speculations are turned to that region of hope, tho future, 
some of them must necessarily extend to tho life beyond the 
present; and they are the best and the greatest among us 
who can calmly front and steer through tho troubles and 
crosses of this world, fortified by the sweet and heroic 
virtues of tho Christian, and by tho glorious promise of tho 
Christian’s faith. 

One of tho most touching stories of patience, industry, 
and undaunted struggles with incessant and multiplying dif¬ 
ficulties ever known, has lately been presented to the world 
in the Memoirs of Charlotte Bronte and her sisters. The 
whole great heart of society has been sot throbbing by the 
most solemn and affecting narrative contained in Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s biography. What a series of pictures it presents from 
first to last, the whole culminating in interest, peculiarity, 
and power to touch the heart, until the catastrophe actually 
wrings the soul with agony 1 And all tho while the moral 
of the book, of the lives it portrays, is of the highest order, 
illustrating, almost in every page, tho beauty and dignity 
of^KJtao of the foremost Christian virtues. Amidst all tho 
reeords of their cheerless home, their domestic miseries, 
their constitutional afiJictions, their poverty, their many 
attempts to Improve their position, their many disheart¬ 
ening failui^s, their patience, energy, and persistence, 
until at length success was won, but not, alas, until tho 
grave was yawning for the tenderly-constituted heroines,— 
amidst all, the Bronte sisters rise and shine, through all de¬ 
fects, like spirits of virtue and genius. The world bows its 
head, and docs sincere and loving homage before tho youth¬ 
ful and much-tried trio. Never was the beauty of patience, 

. industry, and persistence in duty more finely ekemplified, 
than in the lives of these young ladies, at once strangely 
gifted and strangely afflicted. * 

Tho biography of Robert Hall is another fine story of a 
brave and heroic soul leading a life of ardent devotion to 
duty, amidst difficulties and afflictions the severest and bit¬ 
terest. He, too, stands grandly up, amidst all tho dark and 
painful features of his story, his gaze on high, his footsteps 
for over in the difficult narrow path,—Cresar enthroned 
within—his own captivity led captive. 

Melancholy, despair, indulgence in grief, cowardice and 
weakness beneath affliction or misfortune, are nearly allied 
to sins ; and, indeed, if severely and acutely exaiuincd, will 
be found to bear some relationship to blasphemy, as imply¬ 
ing a censure of Providence, and a denial of the wisdom and 
mercy of God. We arc here not for our own sokes alone, 
not to promote our own comfort and indulge our own feel¬ 
ings alone; but, in our course of probation, to render all the 
allerianoe in our power to the grand attributes of our faith, 
to oner due homage to the Creator and Saviour by a worthy 
and useful ordering of our lives, and by doing our utmost to 
serve our fellow-creatures. I have observed that the hap¬ 
piest people in the world are generally those who are most 
useful in their sphere, who are always ready to do a neigh¬ 
bour a good turn, and also that such people invariably 
evince as much sagacity of mind as kindness of heart. 

Among the many noble contributions of Addison to the 
^ Spectator, there is a paper on “Oheeifulness,” in which the 
subject is so beautifully, so loftily treated, that one’s mind 
is more refreshed, elevated, and encouraged by reading it, 
than by listening to a score of sermons: 

“ An inward ebeerfhlnsMi,’’ says the great essayist, "Is an 
iraplioit praise and tbanksriving to Providence under all its dis- 
pansatious. It to a kind of aoquiesoenoe in the etata wherein we 
are plaoed, and a eeoret approbation of the Divine will in Hto 
conduct tomrds man. A man who uses Ills best endeavours to 
lire according to the diotates of virtue and right reason, has two 
perpetual sources of cheerfhluess in the oonsiaeration or bis own 
nature, and of that Being on whom ho has a dependence. If he 


looks into himself, he cannot but i-ejoioo ig that existence which 
is so lately bestowed upon him, and which, after millions of ages, 
will be still new, and still in its beginning. How many self-con¬ 
gratulations naturally rise in tho mind, wlien it reflects on this, 
its entrance into eternity; when it takes a view of thoso improv¬ 
able faculties which, in a few years, and even at its first setting 
out, have made so considerable a progress, and whicli will be still 
receiving an increase of perfection, and consci^uontly an Increase 
of happiness. The consoiousness of such a being spreads a per¬ 
petual diffusion of joy through the soul of a virtuous man, and 
makes him look upon himself every moment as more happy than 

he knows how to conooive.We find ourselvos every whore 

upheld by Bis goodness, and surrounded with on immousity of 
love and mercy. In short, we depend upon a Being whoso 
power qualifies Him to make us happy by an infinity of means; 
whoso goodness aud truth engage Him to moke those happy who 
desire it of Him, and whoso unchangeablenoss will soeuro us in 
this happiness to all eteriiity. Such considerations, which every 
Olio should perpetually cherish in his thoughts, will banish from 
us all that secret heaviness of heart which unthinking men arc 
subject to when they lie uudor no veal affliction; all that anguish 
which we may fed from any evil that actually oppresses us; ami 
establish in us such an even and cheerful temper os makes us 
pleasing to ourselvos, to those with whom wo converse, and to 
Him whom we were made to please.” 

Let tho timorous and despondent read these fine and 
vividly-expressed thoughts, and take heart again. They 
form but a fragment of the essay; and though they are by 
no means the best,—there being a rare equality of merit 
throughout the whole performance,—they aro good speci¬ 
mens, and, we trust, will tempt the reader to study the 
composition in its entire form for lii.s own pleasure and 
profit. All the coinpositions of Addison teem with this 
bright and wholesome philosophy. We rejoice in tho surely 
of their immortality, in the certainty that our posterity, 
goiicratiou after generation, will profit by iheni; they arc 
calculated so expressly to strengthen, ennoble, .and sweeten 
the nature of every reader, and they arc written so jiloa- 
santly, and yet with so much force, that few who read can 
fail to lay them to heart. Addi.sou himself was one of the 
most beautiful characters that ever trod this earth,—a true 
Christian gentleman, genial and elevated, through every 
phase of his life, in every line his genius prompted. And 
be it remembered, that he—tliis cheerful and placid one—no 
more oseaped his trials and sorrows than his fellow-erca- 
turcB; but amidst them all, however severo and hitter, he 
always turned a serene and hopeful face to the world. Ills 
career was one of constant vicissitudes of fortune up to the 
few last years of it; but the solf-respect and dignity of the 
Christian gentleman never failed him. When, in 1710, upon 
the overthrow of the Whigs, aud tho aceession of the Tories 
to power, lie suddenly found himself deprived of place and 
pension, and at a time when he had just sufiered large pecu¬ 
niary losses,—aud when, moreover, he stood most in need 
of fortune’s favours to promote Ills suit with the Countess 
Dowager of Warwick,—he quietly accepted his fate, and 
turned liis thoughts upon procuring a subsistonco by his 
old profos.sion of tutor. 

“He told his friends,” writes Maoaulay, "with smiling rosig- 
nation, that they ought to admire his philosophy; that he had 
lost at once his fortune, hto place, his fellowship, and his mis¬ 
tress ; that he must think of turning tutor again, and yot that 
his spirits wore as good as ever,” 

Most notably he was one of thoso who can lead their own 
captivity captive; who could, under whatever straits, bo 
Caesar unto himself. 

Especially to young men,—and, above all, to those 
whose maintenance through life will depend upon their own 
labours,—should the cultivation of a spirit of self-reliance 
and unfailing trust in Providence be recommended. Disap¬ 
pointments and reverses fall to every lot. Nor man nor 
woman ever passed through life unscathed by these. It 
should, therefore, be our grand object to study how to bear 
them in a manner becoming to the proper elevation of 
human nature, both in the sight of God aud our fellow- 
creatiires. If we fail to-day, let us not be altogether cast 
down; let us still preserve a courageous heart, for we may 
succeed to-morrow. If our enterprise meets with checks 
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and difficultiuB, still let us not desert it and give way to 
despair, but knoclc again and again, remembering that con¬ 
stant droppings will pierce a rock, and cherish our persover- 
i anco and patience. Lot us consult the pages of the Biogra- 
I phical Dictionary, and note how the greatest men have in- 
j variably been the hardest workers, and how nine out of ten 
of them have had to encounter tremendous obstacles, only 
achieving success and fame by dint of incessant labour and 
unconquerablo determination. If our labours fall to secure 
their due reward, still we shall enjoy that delicious self¬ 
approval which honourable industry always begets; and 
even if cruel straits and dii&cultics fall upon us, we shall 
have the respect and sympathy of our follow-men, which, 
by the way, the idle, discontontod, and apathetic never ob¬ 
tain. There is an excellent maxim, which says, “ If wo 
pursue good with 4abour, the labour passes away, but the 
good remains; if we pursue pleasure with evil, the pleasure 
passes away, but the evil remains.” Lot us make our elec¬ 
tion, and work to the highest purpose we may, never per¬ 
mitting the abdication of the “ CiBSar Within.” 

" Not enjoyment, and not soitow. 

Is our dostinod end or way; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day." 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


Monsieur Charles Marcotto do Quivieres has written a 1 
graphic and amusing volume, which he has entitled Deux 
An$ cn Afrique. A translation of this (with the con¬ 
sent of the author and the publishers, who reserve their 
rights) into English would obtain, I think, a decided success 
amongst our numerous lovers of light reading and enter¬ 
taining sketches of foreign life. Almost all its episodes are 
brief; and I detach ono of the shortest, just to give the 
reader an idea both of the difficulties that painters have to 
contend with, and 

now A “ HOLT EAMinY” IS SOMETIMES COMPOSED. 

While I remained in the environs of HyJres (says M. de 
QuiviSres) 1 occupied rooms in an old chateau called Leoubes, 
said to have been built by Queen Jeanne. It was a delicious 
retreat, completely isolated. Tho only stranger who ever 
joined our patriarchal table was an honest cure of tho 
neighbourhood, who came to say mass in the chapel on 
Thursdays and Sundays. This chapel reminds me of past 
transgressions, which I may as well confess at once. 

During a stay which 1 made at Toulon in 1842, my 
Bister’s mother-in-law begged me to compose a grand altar- 
piece for the chapel of Leoubes, which was then undergoing 
restoration. She fixed upon tho subject. She wanted a 
St. Joseph, a Virgin, and the Infant Jesus, and a crowd of 
angels’ heads, in the style of Murillo, That, and nothing 
else, would please her. 

When she had made her conditions, I laid down mine. 
In the first place, I made a strong opposition to the little 
angels’ heads, which were likely to give me a deal of tro^Wfe 
Madame insisted; she stuck hard and fast to the angels.'®*' 

" You will arrange all that,” she said, " in such a way 
as not to be obtrusive in the picture. You can put them 
out of eight; you can screen them with something," 

I accepted the commission, which would bring me in a 
musieal mass, the benedictions of a great number of devout 
persons invited to tho re-opening of the chapel, and an un¬ 
limited extent of plenary indulgence. I set to work. I had 
■ reserved the right of selecting my own models. One of my 
sister's nieces, with rather strongly-marked features of the 
southern type, had one of those pure and oalm countenances 
which was just the thing to inspire my pencil. She con¬ 
sented to sit for the Virgin. My sister had lately presented 
me with a nephew, a plump, ftesh", and rosy boy, who seemed 
to have come into the world expressly to figure in my pic¬ 
ture. 1 was therefore provided with my Infant J^SttS. 


But where was I to find St. Joseph? I was anxious to 
produce a conscientious work. I wanted ray composition to 
boar the stamp of a truthfulness in confonnity with the idea 
which certain persons have conceived of a family composed 
of a virgin who is the mother of a child who is not the son 
of his reputed father, and of a father who is not yet tho 
husband of his wife; tho whole, noverthelcsa, Ibnuing but a 
single and the same family. 

While perplexed with these deliberations, I passed ray 
loft baud tluough my beard; and, on accidentally glancing 
at a looking-glass opposite, I perceived—Bt. Joseph, who 
appeared to be buried in deep reflection on tho dillicuHics 
of the situation. I snatched up my crayon, and rapidly 
sketched, without stoiiping till I liad finished, my St. Joseph, 
who perfectly cumbhicd all the conditions roquired fur the per- 
sonagu of my picture. 1 had a father, a virgin, and a child, 
all belonging to tho same family. As to the angels’ heads, 
after having drawn, rubbed out, made and remade two or 
three around my group, I at last decided to screen them 
behind a palm-tree, whose branches entirely hid them from 
view. The background of the jncturo was a romantic site 
close to L6oubes; so that my “ 11 oly Family" had altogether 
the air of a local production. 

The old lady’s turn to inspect it came. Scarcely had 
she set eyes on the picture, when she worked herself into a 
pious rage. 

“ What have you been doing there ?” she cried; d'tho 
portrait of Zoe 9 I can never allow that. 1 love my grand¬ 
daughter very much, but I will never consent to go down 
on my knees before her. It would bo the height of impro¬ 
priety. Alter that Ijeiid-" 

In vain I insisted, explaining to her my notion of a 
Holy Family, and reminding her of my conditionssho 
would not hear a word. 

"No,” she said; “I never hoard of such a thing as that 
a grandmother should go down on her knees before her own 
granddaughter.” 

I wos obliged to yield; and I promised to make some 
alteration in my Virgin. 

“And my angels,” she continued; “where are they? I 
cannot see them any where.” 

“ But that point was settled between ns,” I said. “ It 
was agreed that the heads should be placed in such a 
position as not to be seen. Very well; you don’t see them. 
They are screened behind the palm-tree, although they are 
trying hard to peep through its foliage.” 

I had a hard task to convince her; but as I hod yielded 
in tho matter of tho Virgin, it was only fair for her to make 
a few concessions in respect to tho cherubim. In short, my 
picture, magnificently framed, was ceremoniously carried to 
Leoubes; and a grand musieal mass, accompanied by a 
distribution of medals, consecrated the holy wojk of the 
great master. In spite of .this sort of canonisation, I 'can 
scarcely help laughing when I look at,my own portrait in 
tho costume of St. Joseph; and I confess that I now ex¬ 
perience, in respect to myself, the same seruples' that 
grandmamma felt touching her granddaughter. I really 
t ®y to go down on my knees seriously 

f^^Mrmyself. H. S. D. 



THE FAMILY COIN-CABINET.—GOLD NOBLES. . 


Ik my capacity of amateur numismatist to a pretty extensive 
circle of friends, I was called upon the other day to Explain 
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the Latin legend of a curious 

old gold coin, of which the '“■ 

, possessor was unable to tnalco 
good sense in his attempted 
tra’nslation. The coin was 
one of thosp fine old pieces 
6f money so graphically 
termed “ broad pieces,” after 
the introduction of the more 
modern coins produced by 
the mill ■and screw process, 
which, being thicker than 
those made by hammering, 
were of course less “ broad.” 

It was, indeed, one of the 
earliest specimens of tho 

“ broad-piece" class, being a ' • 

" half-noble!’ of tho reign of ' - ' 

Edward III. , 

After the departure of 
the Komans, no gold had 
been coined in England,* 
with the exception of the 
small experimental issue of 
gold pennies of Henry III. 
till the reign of the third 
Edward. ■ The Plantagenet 
stem seemed to have at¬ 
tained' its full height and 
■ strength in the person of 

that prince; and the thorough blenjjing of tho long an¬ 
tagonistic Saxon and Norman races at that period, both 
in manners,' oastoms, and language, was productive of 
a knitting of the national vigour and character, of which 
that of its prince formed one of the must striking illus¬ 
trations. 

In the yeaif 1344, it was detenninod to issue a gold 
coinage, and one too that should be worthy, of the growing 
greatness of the country. Tho young king’s claim to the 
throne of France, and his brilliant successes in the prose¬ 
cution of his claim, had greatly raised England in the scale 
of European nations; and tho development of her national 
wealth had kept ^ce with her military renown. It was, as 
stated, in tho year 1344 that the famous gold nobles were 
issued; but a smaller gold coinage of pieces termed florins had 
been previously essayed, which, however, neither satisfied 
the people nor the sovereign. It was therefore determined 
that tho new issue should be superior to any gold coinage 
in modern Europe up to that time. These determinations 
wore fully realised by the issue of nobles, half-nobles, and 
quarter-nobles; the full noble passing for 6s. 6d. The noble 
of the first issue weighed 136 grains troy, and was conse¬ 
quently of the value of about 24s. of our money. 

The device of the obverse, unlike the characterless heads 
of the -previous coinages, was a striking design, formed 
by the full figure of the king standing in a ship, a shield 
with the quartered arms of England and Franco on his left 
arm, and holding a straight, sword erect in his right hand, 
as shown in tho eugraying No. 1. This device is supposed 
by some antiqucd^s to have been- adopted in commemora¬ 
tion of the great naval victory obtained over the French 
fleet on Midsummer-eve 1340, when the two French admi¬ 
rals and 30,000 men were slain, and 280 of the largest ves¬ 
sels captured. Others, however, suggesting that a ship was 
a Homan emblem typifying “ the State,” consider it probable 
that the king at the helm of the ship of state may have been 
intended by this device. Others imagine that the British 
sovereignty of the seas is alluded to; which, however, is 
' an hypothesis scarcely tenable, as Edward’s claim to that 
sovereignty was not asserted till the year 1359, fifteen 
years after the first issue of the nobles. The legend 
which surrounds the device is well wrought in finely-formed 

* The f«ir rare spoeimess of Saxon gold eannot be oousldered In the 
UgUofantssoe. 



Gothic letters, and stands, 
w xnwABD m. . EDWARD -DEI- GRA BEX- 

ANaL-ZFRANC:DHYB-, 
in some cases still more ab- 
broviated. Supplying the 
letters omitted, it reads, 
EDWARD(VS) • DEI • GRA 
(TIA) • REX • ANGL(IA:) • 

franc(ia:) -dcominvs)' 

HYB(EBNIA:) (“Edward, 
' by the grace of God King of 
England and France, Lord of 
Ireland"). The inscription 
sometimes reads, “ Lord of 
. Ireland and Aquitaine." As 

- the mode of distinguishing 
' kings by numerals following 

tho name was not then adopt- 
cd,* it is rather difficult to 
assign the silver coins of the 
first three Edwards to their 
respective issuers; no such 
difficulty, however, occurs 
with the gold, that of Ed¬ 
ward III. being the first that 
was issued. Another pecu¬ 
liarity in the inscription is 
the introduction of tho words 
“Dei gratia," which theuap- 
/ neared for tho first time on 

the English ooiuage,t probably in allusion to his pretended 
accession to tho throne of France, to which inscriptions on 
subsequent gold' issues also refer. 

With the establishment of the gold coinage a complete 
revolution in tlio legends of tho reverses of the coins was 
efiected, some text from Scripture—very frequently from the 
Psalms—being generally adopted, to the exclusion of the 
name of the place of mintage, which, however, still kept 
its place on the silver coinage. On the nobles, the motto 
or legend on the reverses of the first issue was, as shown 
on the specimen engraved, IHS-AVTEM'TRANSIENS P- 
MEDIV • ILLORVM-IB; which, supplying the abbrevia¬ 
tions, should road, JE8VS • TRANSIENS • PER ■ MEDIVM- 
IIjLORVM • IBAT (“ Jesus, passing through the midst of 
them, went away”).^ This passage had been long before 
adopted us a talismdu of preservation in battle, and also as 
a spell against thieves; and has therefore been deemed a 
most happily selected motto for the first issue of valuable 
gold coins. It was no doubt considered highly appropriate, 
as it was continued on the nobles of succeeding reigns; and 
afterwards on tho rloXs, and other coins, by which the ori¬ 
ginal nobles continued to be represented. 

Tho half-nobles of Edward HI. had at first the well- 
known passage from tho 6th Psalm, Domine ne in furore tuo 
arguas me (“ Lord, rebuke me not in Thine indignation”); 
which in some cases was “ blundered,” as tho numismatists 
have it, by the engraver, the ne being left out, wliich of 
course entirely changed the souse of the passage. It 
was this “ blundered” legend which had so puzzled my 
friend. 

The second illustration, is a gold rial of the reign of 
Elizabeth, one of the last representatives of the noble, on 
which tho device of the king in the ship is still continued, 

! hough in this case the sovereign is necessarily represented ■ 
in petticoats. The coins of James I. were the last exhibiting 
this device, and by the mill and screw introduced in the 
reign of Charles I. a better executed coinage soon prevailed. 
The picturesque old broad pieces, however, remmued in cir¬ 
culation as late as William III., and were much sought by 
goldsmiths and others for gilding purposes, as being of purer 
gold than tho modem money. H. N. H. 

* Except In the case of the silver penny of Henry 111. 
t 'With the exoeption of the disprXed groat of Edward I., wbleh li 
possibly a coin of the third nttier than the first Edward. 

} Sm Luke Iv, 80. 
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THE SALUTE, 

Bit JOHN PHILLIP. 


The urbane and gallant lounger before us has,been enjoy¬ 
ing lii^evoning cigarette,—and with true Spanish delight in 
the luxury of the ddUte. far niente, has been happy all day, 
doing nothing hut listlessly stroll on the shady side of El 
Pr.ido, if the locality of tho picture bo in Madrid, varied 
■with an occasional game at dominoes with some equally 
energetic personage—a gaiuo wliich most Englishmen think 
dull and childish, but, ‘‘Qwvotdez-vomV' it passes tho tinio, 
and that is all they desire. We suspect, however, from the 
pattern and texture of the nondescript garment which serves 
the purpose of a coat with tho gentleman, that the scene is 
rather in C{idir,; for these are evidently derived from the 
noble race of tho Ar.abs, whoso long dominion in tho south 
of Spain has left deep traces upon their successors, a race 
inferior to them.selves. In Cadiz be it. So wo guess he has 
reclined since his aieMa at full length soraowhore by the har¬ 
bour, which is the fairest of tho fair, and indolently let his eye 
range about the rao.st glowing bay; knowing little and think¬ 
ing less how over those golden Waters the fleets of many na¬ 
tions h.avo ridden, nations of whom his ancestors were lords 
]-).arainonnt. If he tliought of this at all, can wo think it was 
without shame to know liow his country’s glory has departed? 

Ilaply as the sun sank ho thought a dance would ho an 
agreeable finish to a day whoso luorning was idle, whose 
noon a doze, and whoso afternoon spent in indolently watch¬ 
ing the clouds, tho sea, .and the, smoke of his own cigarette. 
Upon the thought he rose, shaking himself so that his dress 
fell about him like a king’s robo, and then sauntered inagni- 
fieontly along. He strolls through several streets, travers¬ 
ing blazing sniisliino and blaek shadow,—looking like a fire¬ 
fly in tlic liglit, ,and like a beetle in the shade : down some 
of tho streets ho caught glimpses of tho harbour, blue as 
heaven ; down otlicrs glanced into a murky district, filtliy 
and wretclicd Ijoyond pai'allel in any capital but Constanti¬ 
nople. On the one band, what mature gave, and on tile 
otlier, what man has made of it. Onwards ho went to 
a eertaiu market-place, wliere, by a fountain amongst the 
fruit-stalls, ho knew ho should meet a damsel who would 
also at that hour bo looking for a partner. There she is, 
good reader, fan in hand, shawled, oar-ringtd, heV hair al¬ 
most blue in Intensity of blackness, and, like himself, 
Iic.artily idle. Garmented in all tawdry finery, she is half 
an animal (though a fmo one) ; for see her .coarse flat nose, 
her foolish forehead, and gross inoutli. Tliis is the picture, 
then. Ho, with tho grace of a true Spaniard, taking off his 
hat, inquires, “Will she dance?’’ Of course she will; the 
end of her existence is dancing, her thoughts are only of 
dancing; she was born hut to dance, and dance she does. 
So wo will leave her, with tho prospect probably of joining 
in the humane amusement of a bu^-fight, as suggested by 
tho placard upon tho wail. 

We havo endeavoured to lead the reader’s thoughts to the 
subject of this picture in order to bring before him what sooms 
to bo the painter's object in depicting an example of the man¬ 
ners of ono class of the Spanish nation,—fancying, doubtless, 
that at some future time, when all these things h ave changed, 
this record of his pencil might have value with men. 

Something of this sort has evidently been in tho mind of 
the painter; for we havo observed a systematic and con¬ 
sistent choice of subject in his pictures for some years past. 
Ho has chosen Spanish character to delineate, and taken, 
as tho predominating motive of his ■works, that phase of 
it which we, for want of a better word, call humour. In a 
technical sense, these labours are most admirable; tho rich 
broad vigour of colour, tho power of telling tho tale which 
he constantly evinces, and his remarkable ^ft in rendering 
cxpresgiotis proper to tho subject, are such as to place him 
in a position very high indeed amongst the painters of this 
age who can in any sense be said to e:(]iibit original and 
powerftjl minds labouring to a set end. L. L. 


A. VISIT TO CARTHAOE. 

Br BESBIB RA.YNER PAKKES. 


How many people of mature years, having read the Roman 
history in their youth, and having carried away from that 
austere field of learning many noble legends, and not a few 
theories of social life, havo any clear idea of wliat they would 
seo if tliey wont to tho site of the city of Ilaimibul? 

A general impression appears to exist that the very pi,see 
of its foundation is uncertain, and that all vestig^es of tlio 
groat maritime metropolis of antiquity havo pa.SBed away. 
Nineveh has rendered up her tale of burnt bricks; and tho 
gigantic basements of the temples of Raalheo aro still an in¬ 
scrutable amazement to modern engineers. To tho traveller 
who stumbles amidst tho forest-tracks of Central America, 
tho riclily sculptured raomnuonts of Mexico record a prim¬ 
eval civilisation whose lineage i,s unknown. Thebes and 
Mempliis yet rear tiioir massive columns from out the drifted 
sand. Romo has her Maniertine pri,sons, li.alf-hiiilt, half- 
soooped from the living rock; lior Cloaca Maxima, her Ser¬ 
vian vamiiarts, yet atto.st the ]iublic spirit of tlie early 
Tarquiiis; and torulies lot down into tho foundations of 
tho Capitol reveal the huge stejis of that secret stairca.so 
trod by senatorial feet two thousand years ago. The Par¬ 
thenon, now shattered in its fair proportions, stood nearly 
pr.rfeet on the Acropolis .until tho century before Ia.st. Not 
until 1687, when it was used as a powder-magazine by the 
Turks, at the time of tho city Iieing besieged by the Vene¬ 
tians, could the Temple of Pericles and the shrine of Minerva 
bn said to be fairly ruined. But Carthago, which was a 
gi'oat city when Romo was but a herdsman’s village; Car¬ 
thago, tho daughter of Phomioia, whoso linoago stretches 
back into the dim morning-twilight of time ; C.artliage, tlio 
wealthy, tho ambitious, the luxurious, she who sent out ar¬ 
mies to tho fields and galleys to the great waters, and wl! 0 ,so 
founder was a priestess-queon,—what i.s she now? I will 
tell you, for I Iiavo seen her;—a wide gra.s!!y plain, slightly 
raised above tho level of tho blue Moditorrauean; an jin- 
even, desolate, dangeroms plain, covered for miles witli lumps 
of ruin, mere cairns of stone tumbled togetber, wliere tho 
traveller must pick his way with heedful steps, lest he fall 
unawares into some yawning cljasm,—the ccdlar or tho water- 
eisteni of a Cartliagiiiian house, or perchance the very 
dwelling itself, lying far beneath the level of the accumu¬ 
lated soil; a mere gulf of hlackne.ss and death to the un¬ 
wary. And this is Carthage. 

I had come from Algiers, coasting eastward along tho 
north of Africa in a Freiioh steamer, which stayed some 
hours at each principal port,—at Bougia, at Philippoville, at 
Bona, and finally at Tunis. The steamer was advertised to 
leave Algiers on Tuesday, the 10th of March; but tho Mcdi- 
terr.ancan had lashed itself up into such a state of fury that 
tho captain did not dai'e put forth. In twenty-four hours fho 
sea, though still running heavily, hod so far subsided that 
we started; but what ooourrod during tho next twelve hours 
deponent saycth not, being only able to cast oeoasional Imr- 
ried glances at the mountainous borders of Kabylia, their 
snowy tops seen through driving mist. Much of Kabylia is 
still unconquerod by tho Frenoli; though lying in tho very 
heart of tho colony, its rocky fastnesses protect its warlike 
mountaineers, who boast themselves the aboriginal nnsub- 
jugated race, whom neither Roman, nor fiery Arabian Moor, 
nor glory-loving son of Gaul, havo yot enslaved beneath 
their yoke. Tlio Kabyles .are in many respects the best of 
what may now bo roughly tenned the native races. They 
congregate in villages, and do not live a nomad life. They 
dwell more in huts than in tents; and they display a re¬ 
markable aptitude for- handicrafts and manufactures, fashion¬ 
ing and oven engraving gun-stooks and barrels; for they are 
workers in metals, like Tubal Coin of old. 

Early on Thursday rooming wo had left the shores of their 
territory, and landed at Bougia, onco a large Roman city, 
and still retedning, in its Iragmonts of massive ■wall and one 
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pci-fcct avch, tho trace of Roman occupation. A great many 
monkeys aro said to inhabit the hills at the hack of the 
town, and we saw two tame ones playing in tho garden of a 
private house. Midday, we steamed off again; and at dawn 
on Friday found ourselves at Stora, tho little port of Fhi- 
lippeville. The latter town lies also at tho water’s edge, 
some tliroe miles off; but for some reason it is not safe for 
boats to run up to it. It has never been a Moorish, but was 
once a Roman site. There are immense cisterns high up 
behind the town, which have been roofed in by tho French 
and restored to full efficiency. There is also a fragmentary 
amphitheatre, whoso stone seats and semicircular wall form 
part of tlic playground of a boys’ school; and before the 
church stands the statue ufan imponal Crosar, nameless and 
noseless, but supposed to bo Hadrian. Every relic of anti¬ 
quity possessing real interest has been sent off to Franco. 

At Philippevillo I had to remain nearly two days, for the 
steamer goes no farther,—if I remember rightly, it turned 
north for Marseilles,—but on Saturday came another, which 
started in the evening for Bona; for tho plan of Mediteira- 
ncan steam communication is always that the vessels travel 
by night, halting by day to pick up passengers and mer- 
chaudisc and to unload stores; for of course all the luxuries, 
and many of the necessaries, of life are brought from Franco. 
I remember how red the sunset was that night over those 
wild African hills, the richness of the wayside flowers, as 
tho kind consul drove me himself to Stora by a road that 
wound close to tho edge of the beautiful hay. 

At Bona, next morning, there was pleTity of buslle, Sun¬ 
day though it were. There is a large Arab population, and 
it seemed to bo market-day for them outside tho town; in¬ 
side, the bolls were ringing for early mass, and all the French 
were abroad. One of tho ship’s officers, a certain M. Fijon, 
who had travelled in the east the year before with Mr. IIol- 
man Hunt, very kindly took me on shore to see tho long 
lino of a Roman aqueduct at tho back of tho town. 

We passed a largo party of barelegged creatures in ber- 
nouscs, chaffering round a sorry white horse, which was 
“ going, going, ffone" for a sum of money equivalent to 
51 .others were buying and selling edibles, and all the 
strange bodily gear in which half savage nations delight, 
—articles made of leather, and cord, and coarse coloured 
cloth, of such shapes and sixes as no European could invent 
for a prize. As a dead contrast, I remember trying to And 
some readable literature in Bona to while away tho many 
days of sea-travel that yet lay between mo and Italy, and 
that I could got nothingbut immense, yellow, double-columned 
French novels, with pictures of very fine gentlemen on their 
despairing knees to very fine ladies in Parisian salons. It 
was at that wild and wonderful Bona, on a Sabbath morn¬ 
ing, tho clear chime of the Catholic bells rising above tho 
Arab clamour, that I came across Marjjiterite, ou les Deux 
Amours, by the fair and witty Delphine Gay, the Corinno of 
Franco, afterwards Madame de Girai-din; this was a story 
of a fair young lady who was sought in marriage by two 
equally devoted lovers, and who, reversing tho sad plight of 
Captaip Machoath in the Beggar's Opera, 

"Could bo happy with neitlisr away 

and being finally married by tho most obstinate of the two, 
hoard that the deserted man had shot himself, and died her¬ 
self on her wedding-day—“ of worry,” says tho uuromantic 
English reader. 

It was likewise at Blidah, famous for its orange-groves, 
under the spurs of the Atlas, that 1 came across JSuth,par 
Madame, OasheU, auteur de Marie Barton, etc.; while the 
, militai'y band was drumming and fifing with might and 
with main all sorts of wild and warlike melodies, uncon¬ 
genial enough to the clacking mills of Manchester, or* tho 
purple hills of peaceful Wales. Nowhere does tho penetra¬ 
tive power of literature appear in more impressive contrast 
than in the French colonies of Northern Africa. As I looked 
round the place, where Jews, Arabs, and mUitaires wore 
sitting in pairs upon tho benches,*! felt a groat temptation 


to buy Ruth there and then, and present it, with its African 
perfume of orange-blossoms, to ‘‘ Madame Gaskell,” and was 
only deterred by the idea of dragging the volume over sea 
and land for some 1500 miles, ere it could reach its English 
destination. 

Another great contrast of these African towns is soon in 
tho shops for tho clothing of the different sections of tho 
population. In one magazine aro bcrnouscs, leather shoes 
of bright red and yellow, rope girdles, coarse cloth jackets 
inlaid with gaudy stars, and Jewish coifs and stomachers 
rich with gold thread. Round tho comer is a little French 
modiste's; Paris collars and ribbons, light kid-gloves, lace, 
coloured silk-handkerchiefs, and a handsome French baby, 
sitting up as good as gold, in splendid bibs and tuckers, its 
wide upon eyes taking accurate note of tho phenomena of 
French colonisation in Algieria. 

But I am wandering a long way from Carthage, from 
which I am yet only a “ day’s journey.” But it is a verj' 
different day from that of tho Patriarch; being the evening 
and the morning of a very good French steamer. Wo left 
Bona at noon, passing on our way to the boat many parties 
of Arab women, stalking about in a ghastly blue costume, 
swathed up from head to feet, only one eye peeping out to 
enable them to pick their way over tho rough alleys. 

I,caving the harbour, wo sailed past tho site of aneiont 
Hippo, where lived and died one of the greatest Fathers of 
tho early Christian Church—St. Augustine. Some huge 
ruins, apparently those of water-cisterns, yet remain, and 
a tomh which bears the name of the saint; but his body is 
believed to bo at Pavia in Italy. It is recorded that, on the 
•siege of Hippo by the Vandals under Genseric, St. Augustine 
prayed to God that he might bo taken away before tho elty 
fell into tho hands of the enemy. Whereupon he was cut 
off during the siege by a violent fever. This was in tho 
year 430. 

We left Bona at noon, Mai-ch IGth. Tho day was calm 
and lovely, and never shall I forget how twilight fell that 
evening. Tho heavens were divided as into two opposite 
camps of light and darkness, sunset and night, with a sharp¬ 
ness of division at the zenith wholly unknown to our north¬ 
ern latitudes; and when Venus rose, she east a long track 
of light upon the sea. It was nearly the date of tho brightest 
night of her brightest year, and I sat on dock till the heavy 
dews fell drenching round me, and tho western gloxv had 
faded into the blue gloom. When at length I went below, 
I found all the officers and ship’s passengers assembled round 
HeiT Max Bdhrer, tho famous German violinist, who was 
unpacking his beloved instrument much as a mother would 
lift her child from its cradle; and there he sat and played 
“ Home, sweet home,” “ Yankee Doodle,” “ Partant pour la 
Syrie,” and “ God save tho Queen,” till full night fell upon 
the shores of Africa, and shrouded tho wild hills from oven 
the man at the helu^. When I awoke, wo were at anchor 
in tho Bay of Carthage. 


AN OLD MAID’S ROMANCE, 
ny Honme lee, avtbor oi' " oilsekt uassbmoer,” etc. 

In ovory life—oven the quietest, oven the least disturbed 
and ovontful—there must surely bo some little vein of ro¬ 
mance, some golden vein in the earthy ore, if wo might be 
permitted to traoo it in the sunshine. I do not like to think 
that any of tho thousand throbbing, hoping, fearing hearts 
I meet can be all clay, all indurated selfishness; the hardest, 
most unpromising people, for aught we know, may have 
aetod long romances in their, own proper persons, and have 
grown cold and passive after them to a degree that would 
load one to believe they had never felt. 

There was Miss Femley of the Bankside, for instance, a 
maiden lady of immense antiquity, whom we used to visit 
when I was a little girl. She lived in a large, genteel, red¬ 
brick house, enclosed in a stiff garden, with a great iron gate 
guarded by grim s’tone lions on either side. Miss Fernley 
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■was precision and noatnoas personified, but her parlour was 
intolerably dull and gloomy; moreover, it was infested with 
three of the surliest cats I ever know, and a parrot, the most 
vixenish of its race. I remember with awe the solemn tea- 
parties, to which all the children of her acquaintance were 
annually invited. Depression fell on my spirits as the gate 
clanged behind me ; by the time my bonnet and cloak were 
taken off I was rigid ; and when I was sat down on a stool, 
at a considerable distanee from the fire, but within reach of 
the cats, I was petrified into stupidity for the rest of the 
night. Mies Fornley delighted in mo aceordingly; she was 
acoustorood to say to my mother, that “ I was suoli a quiet 
prettily-behaved childand in consequence she often sent 
for me to spend the afternoon on Saturday half-holiday, 
giving as i. reason that sho liked company. She was a 
kindly, ceremonious, old lady, with no idea whatever of 
amusing a child. Every time I went she gave hie .an old 
hroc.adod-satin bag filled with ends of worsted .and silk for 
tai)C8try-worlc; these she bade me sort out into packets 
according to colour; and when she had done that, sho lot 
1110 alone until tea-time. Once I abstracted from its shelf 
.an illustrated copy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, in which 
Apollyon was represented as a handsome Orusader in scale- 
armour, standing on prostrate Christian. I did admire 
Apollyon, ho was so gr.and, and had such wings; but an 
audible remark to,that effect c.aused mo to be immediately 
deprived of the book, and in all sub.soquent visits at this 
jieriod niy attention was divided between the end-bag and 
the cat.s. 

Mi.ss Fcrnloy’s parlour never underwent any change. If 
one of her pets died, it was replaced by another of the same 
sex and colour. Ail the cats wore king-oats, and gray,—and 
tlioy did spit sometimes! The wainscot was painted drab; 
the straigbt-baokod, slondor-logged chairs always stood 
primly up by the walls; the heavy sofa preserved its angle 
by the fireside as if it were fastened to the floor; and the 
discordant old piano was for over open. I used to perform 
upon it a lino and a half of “ Paddy Carey," the only tune I 
know without music, every time I went. Later in life, I 
did the “ Caliph of Bagdad” and the “ Battle of Prague," to 
Miss Fornley’s delight; and I remember her once singing 
to me, with the remains of a very sweet voice, “The Wood¬ 
pecker tapping,” and a little Sp.anish air. 

Thera were two circular portraits in th's room of Miss 
Fernloy's brothers, both in uniform ; the elder had been 
drowned at sea, and the younger killed at the battle of 
Talavera. She loved dearly to talk of these two brothers, 
when once she had begun to bo confidential, and would 
quote a great deal of poetry in her narrative of thoir his¬ 
tories ; I believe she grew to love mo for the interest with 
which I .always listened to the oft-told tales. It probably 
never occurred to mo until some years later to think whether 
sho were a pretty or an ugly -old lady; sho was tall, thin, 
stiff; scantily dressed in silks of a uniform cloud-colour, 
with a lofty-crowned cap with a good many white bows; 
sho wore a frill of fine rich lace about her neck, and ruffles 
at her wrists when nobody else did, and had a particularly 
precise and almost courtly air—I should say she was proud; 
and one bit of ceremony always observed by me to the day 
of her death was, never to sit in her presence until invited 
to do so. She made many remarks on the manners of her 
young friends, and always said that familiarity was vulgar. 

The way I became aoquaintod with the life-romance of 
this gray, lonely, old lady was as follows. Sho invited me 
to take up my abode at her house for a week when I was 
about sixteen, to bo eompany for throe madcap girls, her 
nieces, and 'daughters of the younger brother whose portrait 
decorated the dismal parlour, Thoir exuberant spirits were 
very trying to Miss Femley; they outraged the cats by 
dressing them up in nightcaps and poeket-hondkorohiefs; 
they taught the parrot to be impertinent, broke the strings 
of the old piano, whistled as they went up and down stairs, 
and danced threesome reels in tlie hall, to the groat scandal 
of the piimmy old serving-man and sorving-woman. 


One long wot day thoir pranks went beyond all bounds; 
they wanted to act a play in the drawing-room, and to bribe 
them from thoir intention. Miss Femley gave them the key 
of a great lumber-room, and bade them go and r.ansaok the 
chests of ancient apparel therein contained for amusement. 
Tip wo all accordingly went. Out upon the dusty floor, with 
screams of laughter, the wild girls tossed armfuls of gar¬ 
ments of all degrees of hideousness and antiquity ; at.artlod 
sometimes by a moth fluttering out from the heaps, and ar¬ 
rested often by the sight of some article of attire more curious 
than the rest. One of them—Lotty, the youngest—lit upon 
a saoque of crimson silk, and immediately cried out that sho 
would dross up, and astonish Aunt Joanio. Her costume, 
when comjffeted, w.as rather incongruous; bvit a quaint old 
mirror against the wall showed her a very pretty, if fantastic 
figure, drajMid in the crimson sacque, with amber-satin petti¬ 
coat, .and a black Spanish hat, with a plume shading down 
over her golden hair. Lottie Fcniloy was a bright-com- 
plexlonod Scotch lassie; and as .she walked a stalely step 
before the glass you might have thought her a court-beauty 
of fifty years ago stepped down out of a picture-frame. 

Meantime the eldest sister had been pursuing her in¬ 
vestigations into the depths of a huge black trunk, and drew 
forth a packet of letters tied round with a faded rose-colour 
ribbon. “ 'What have wo here ?” cried sho ; “ a mystery, 
a romance ; soraobody’.s old lovo-loltcrs!” 

In an instant Lottie, still in the crimson sacque, was 
down on her knees by her sister, full of vivid curiosity. 

“ Gently, gently,” said the other, turning aside her im¬ 
patient fingers; “let us consider a moment before wc disturb 
old memories. "What band traced these discoloured cha¬ 
racters? Is the band dust yet, or only slow and heavy 
with the dead weight of ago, ?” 

“ Have done with your speculations, Minta, and lot the 
letters speak for themselves,” interrupted Lottie eagerly. 

Minta loosened the string, and divided the packet care¬ 
fully. A piece of printed paper fell to the floor: it w.as a 
column cut from .a newspaper; the story of a grc.at battle, 
and an inooraploto list of killpd .and wounded. 

“ Let us lay that aside till wc sock a cluo for it,—till wo 
sec whoso name on that list is connected with these letters,” 
suggested Minta; and wc all .approached our heads close 
together to road the faded yellow pagiis. The first letter 
was written from a vicarage-house in Cumbcrlaftd, .and boro 
date half a century .ago; tho writer was one B’rancis Lucas. 
Wo had never ho.ard the name before; but we conned tho 
linos lingeringly and with interest, for they wore such as 
all heiirts echo to—warm, loving, tender. 

“Francis Lucas, whoever you m.ay have boon, one thing 
is sure,” said Minta, as she read; “you were a gentleman 
and a true knight of dames. I can picture to myself the 
blushing face that fifty years ago bent over thoso lines, and 
laid their sweet promises away in a heart as worthy as your 
own.” 

Wo paused long over that letter; for its speech was so 
full of life and love and hope, that we wore loth to put it 
away amongst the things of the past,—almost as loth as 
must have boon tho “ darling mouse” to whom it was ad- 
dressed: it still breathed the same old song of love and 
trust which is never out of date, and sounded a.s truo as 
earnest passion over does. There were seven letters with 
tho date from that vicarage amongst the Cumberland Pells; 
tho last spoke of a speedy meeting in words that thrilled all 
our maiden pulses. 

“ 0, Ifrancis Lucas, I hope you were happy with your 
‘ faithful heart,’ ” cried Lettie. “ I hope you live yet in a 
green old ago together amongst thoso wild bleak hills.” 

ITio next letter was written after an interval of two 
months^ in May 17—. Francis Lucas was then a volunteer 
in tho army in Flanders; and his bright glad words reflected 
tho high courage which he knew “ would make his darling 
love him more.” Thoso wore his words. There was but 
one other; it was very short, written on the eve of battle, 
and it was the last. 
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“ 0, Minta, I could weep for tliat' faithful heart,’" said 
Lettie, with tears in her eyes. “ Look at the list now; it is 
no longer a sealed page to us; there is his name,—'Franois 
Lucas, killed.’ There the story ends.” 

“ But tho ' dear mouse,’ the ‘ faithful heart,’ who is 
that ?” asked Minta, turning tho yellow paper over, while 
Lettie idly twisted tho ribbon that had tied the letters to¬ 
gether,—“ who can it be?" The moisture elearcd from our 
eyes slowly; more than one groat tear rolled down my 
ehecks. 

“It is Aunt .Teanio, Aunt Jeaniol” suddenly oxelaimed 
the second sister, who had road in silence. “ You remem¬ 
ber, ho says ' darling'.Toan’ in the first letter.’’ 

“ Aunt; Joanic,” echoed Lottie. “ 0,1 wish wo had not 
boon so curious I it was very wrong of us I” ! 

“ But who could have thought there had over been a I 
love-story in her quiet life ?’’ said Minta. “ How beautiful 
and how nice she must have been! I dare say she might 
have been married over and over again.” 

“ I am glad she was not; I shall like to think of her as 
Francis Lucas’s ^ faithful heart’ better than as tho richest 
lady in the land.’’ 

“ And so shall I; and 0, Minta, how wo have plagued 
herl Help mo off with this red thing,’’ said Lottie, pulling 
at the crimson sacquo. “ It would bo profanation to go to 
her jesting, after what we have just found out. Hear Aunt 
Jeanic 1 If she has had a faithful heart, she must have had 
a suffering one too.” 

The door opened softly, and Miss Fernley looked in. 
“ Children, you are so quiet, I am sure you must be in mis¬ 
chief,” said she, in her gentle voice. She oamc amongst us, 
and looked over Minta’s shoulder as she sat on the floor 
with all tho papers scattered in her lap; stooping, she took 
up the strip of newspaper, and gazed at it through her spec¬ 
tacles ; I saw hor lip quiver, and her hands tremble. 

“ Where did you find these letters, children ? You should 
not have opened that black trunk,” said she hastily. “ Give 
them to me; have you road them?” 

“Yes, Aunt .Teaiiie,” replied Lettie penitently. The old 
lady took them from Minla’s liand without another word, 

, and loft us to our researches ; but we had seen enough for 
one moniing, and quickly restored tho old dresses to their 
dusty reoeptaclcs, and left them to the moths and the 
spiders. 

When we descended to tho parlour, rather subdued, and 
ashamed of our euriosity, wo found Miss Fernley nimmaging 
in an ancient Japan cabinet; she brought out two minia¬ 
tures, and showed them to us; one was Fi'ancis Lucas, a 
young gay-looking soldier, tho other was herself. The 
latter bore a marked resemblance to Lettie, only it was 
softer and more refined in expression. Then she told us her 
love-story,—how she was to have married Franeis Lucas on 
his return from that fatal campaign, and how she had con¬ 
secrated to him, in life and death, her faithful heart. 

“0, Aunt .Tcanie, I may be like you in the face, but if I 
wove to live to bo a hundred I should never be as good or as 
kind as you are 1” cried Lottie as she finished. And this 
was the romance of old Miss Fornley’s youth. 


ANCIENT SCOTTISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


I. 

Few oountrios are richer than Scotland in old legends and 
the lingering memory of ancient superstitions. Ireland, 
Brittany, the remoter parts of Hungary, and the wild dis- 
tr-icts of Spain, are all fertile sources; but Scotland is equal 
to any of them, both in richness of material and in pictu¬ 
resqueness of arrangement. Wo propose to sketch out a few 
of the most striking instances of what was once believed 
and practised in Scotland—that land of iningled credulity 
and logical acumen j where tho critical faculty comes in as 
an aid to wuperstitibn, and whore men demonstrate inatho- 
matioally the necessary properties of a chimera. 


Of course a belief in the power of tho Evil Eye stood 
prominent among the articles of ancient northern faith, 
Kirk, minister of Aberfoylc, thus formularises that belief: 

“ That also some are of so venomous a Constitution, by being 
radioatod in Envy and Malioo, that they pierce and Idll (like a 
Cookatrico) whatever Creature they first set their Eyes on in the 
Morning; so was it with Walter Orahame, some Time living in 
the Paroch wherein now I am, who killed his own Cow after 
commonding its Fatness, and shot-a Hair with his Eyes, having 
praised its Swiftness (suoh was tho Infection of ano Evill Bye); 
albeit this was unusuall, yet ho saw no Object but what was 
obvious to other men as well as to himselfo.’’ 

A certain woman, looking over tho door of a cowhouse 
where another woman sat milking, shot tho ualf dead, and 
dried up and aickoued the cow, all by the “ vonemons glance 
of her Evil Eyej” and the murders committed in this manner 
by witches and warlocks were almost as numerous as those 
performed by means of cliarms and clf-arrows. In 1016, a 
poor old woman, ono Janet Cock, was indicted for “over¬ 
looking” Jeano Forrest’s child; and in the same year, Janet 
Irving was brought to trial for having suffered Satan to 
teach her tbo use of that fatal power. It was proved and 
sworn to that her infernal master bad told her, “ if she bore 
ill-will to any body, to look at them with open eyes, and pray 
evil for them in liis name, and she would get her heart's 
desire;” it was also proved that she li.ad translated this 
before into deeds, and had actually caused the death of 
many by overlooking. She was burnt as a witch on that 
sapient count. But this was almost invariably one of the 
“ items” in those disgraceful dittays for witchcraft to be 
found in the Justiciary Records. Tho evil oyo was one of 
tho prcacriptlvo pos8es.sions of a witch, and never failed iii 
proof. For remedies or preservatives, tlio most favourite 
wore : “ the foure-nooked clavor;” a cross made of tlie elder- 
tree, and affixed to stables and cowhouses ; branebes of Ibo 
rowan, or mountain-ash, which, adorned with hcatlier and 
flowers, had been c.aiTied thrice round tbo fires of Beltciu, 
or Baal’s time (of which more hereafter), then hoisted on to 
the roof of tlio dwelling-houso ; or a portion of that conse¬ 
crated hraiich, cut, peeled, and wound with a thread, then 
1 fastened to the lintel of tho cowhouft!; charms and spells of 
rude prose or ruder verse; horseshoes and foxes’ heads (in 
Aubrey’s time, there was a horseshoe on most houses at tlio 
west end of London); amulets worn round the neck, and 
prayers said fasting. Those wove tho counter-agents to the 
evil eye most in vogue, and of course found wonderfully 
efficacious. 

Another superstition of fatal results, not confined, how¬ 
ever, to Scotland, was that of tho murdered dead bleeding 
at the presence or the touch of the murderer. Andrew 
Smeaton wos taken up in 1636 for the murder of a man 
found dead in Bcinalow Moss. Ho was held innocent; not 
on any legal proof; but because, at the request of his master, 
the Laird of Abeteairnie, he Jiot only simply touched tho 
corpse, as all tho rest of tho assembly had done, but “ lifted 
him up, and embraced him in his arms, and willingly offered 
to remain a space in grave with him.” As no blood followed 
on this contact, Andrew Smeaton was held guiltless of tho 
murder; which doubtless be was, poor fellow, though his 
acquittal might have been based on wiser grounds. In 1644, 
four men were drowned by tho upsetting of their boat in a 
calm. Marion Peebles, a “ noted witch,” was charged with 
having changed herself into a porpoise, and under this form 
cf having wrecked these unfortunates. Proof oonolusive was 
obtained when at her touch “ one bled at the collar-bone, 
another in the hand and fingers; gushing out blond thereat 
to the great admiration of the beholders and- revelation of 
the judgment of the Almighty.” Another noted witch, 
Christiane Wilson, was at variance with her brother. Ono 
day, in 1661, ho was found dead in his own house, naked, 
and with “a bloodless blow” on his face, Christiane was 
suspected of having murdered liim ; partly because of her 
careless carriage on hearing the news of his death, partly 
because of her refusing to see and touch the corpse, accord¬ 
ing to custom, and as the rest of the townspoople had done. 
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At last, after much confusioii, tbe baillio and the ministers 
lialed her to the dead man’s house; and ajt she touched the 
corpse, she prayed that, “ as the Lord madie the sun to shine 
and give light into that house, so also He would give light 
in discovering that murdor.’i ‘ As she spoke, says the re¬ 
cord, the blood gushed out upon the dead man's body, and 
dyed lior fingers lying on it. On this evidence she was 
arraigned. This was the samo Christiane Wilson who, 
when she was being carried off to prison for a '(♦itch and a 
murderess, was suddenly lifted off the pillion and flung into 
tho stream by a furious blast of wind, though the sky was 
cloudless, and no storm followed this satanio demonstration. 
This fall of poor Christiane from her horse was included in 
the dittay as one of tho counts against her, and as proving 
her witchcraft. In 16fi8, Sir Janies Stansflold was found 
dead in a stream. He was interred somewhat hastily, but 
soon after was exhumed for a post-mortem examination. 
After tho oxamination, his son Philip, who stood on one 
side, helped to lay tho corpse back into the coffin. Perhaps 
ho was nervous, surely he was awkward; -be that as it 
may, tho incisions on the side next to him were strained, 
and blood fell on tho young man’s hand. He was instantly 
arrested on a charge of parricide; and on his trial it was 
frgued against him that this accident “ was the disclosure 
of soino occult crime by the will of Providence.” He was 
exoculed February 1.0th, 1C88. Johan Norkott died in 1028. 
Homo time after her death, rumours of foul play crept about; 
,'nul at the suit of her young chikl, her husband, mother, 
si.Ktnr, and her sister’s husband, one Okeniaii, were arrested 
on tlie cliargc of murder. The body was exhumed for tho 
ordeal by touch. 

"The body being taken np thirty days after that party’s 
death, and lying on the grass, and tho four dofendauts being 
present, were required each of them te touch the dead body. 
Okeman's wife fell upon her knees, and prayed to God to show 
a Token ol'hor Innocency, or to aomo such purpose ; her very 
words I have forgot. The appellees did touch the dead body, 
whereupon tho brow of the dead, which liefore was of a livid and 
earriun colour, began to have a dew or gentle sweat arise on it, 
whieh inorensod by degrees, till tho sweat ran down in drops on 
the thoo. Tho brow turned to a lively and fresh colour, autl the 
doceiisod epouod one of her eyes, and shut it again; and this 
opening the eye was done three several times. She likewise 
thrust out the ring and ranrriago-fiiigor three times, and pulled 
it in again, and the finger dropped blood from it on the gross.” 

Sir Nicholas Hyde tried these poor wretches, and doubted 
the legal validity of this miraculous testimony against them. 
However, he was convinced of tho fact by tho minister of 
tlio parish; and the father and grandmother of the child 
were executed, professing their innocence to the last. Oko- 
mau was acquitted, and his wife was Bp.ared because abp,ut 
to bocoino 0 mother. Again, Janet Eondall was convicted 
of h.aving slain a certain man by sorcery, because when she 
came into the house where the corpse was laid out it bled, 
“ns a sure token that she was the author of his death.” 
'I'hero was not a shadow of proof against her but this; and 
lier only possible mode of murder was by sorcery, sooing 
that she had not visited him in his sickness, nor had sho 
liold any communion with tho family. Sho was executed 
on that charge and on that proof. 

Distempers could bo given, cured, and transferred, by 
moans of witchcraft and' spells. The touch and tho look 
w'ore both as powerful for hlessing as for banning, though it 
mattered little to tho “assisa” in which direction tlioir 
power was used. Tho kijjg’a touch was especially mira¬ 
culous; and this was the only instance in which that power 
was held to ho from God, and not fronf Satan. But folks 
had not learnt then to regard royalty as ordinary humanity. 
Arise Evans, tho celebrated seer, wag sorely troubled with 
scrofnla. Ho dreamt that the king's touch would cure 
him; BO rushing up to Charles II. as ho passed through St. 
James’s, ho rubbed his scrofulpus nose against tho royal 
fingers; “ whereat tho king was disturbed, but tho patient 
was cured.” Yawning, breathing, and lipking, were all 
potent remedies, hut all subordinate to the touch. Clmis- 


tiano Qow, by yawning and breathing over one William- 
Mylnc, he “being deidlie sick, and tho winding-schoit laid 
at his head to bo put on him, tho said diseased persone maid 
him that ho instantlie becam whole and weill.” And it was 
a frequent practice to bewitch body-linen so as to cause or 
cure disease. Tho seventh son too, if horn in wedlock, 
and with never a daiiglitor intervening, had peculiar powers 
that way. Aubrey’s friend, young Sam Scot, could cure 
almost any disease when quito a lad, hut the power weak¬ 
ened in him ns ho grew older; and other instanoes are to he 
found, names, dates, and rosidonces all duly set forth, as 
“ guarantees of good faith,” and as challenges to contradic¬ 
tion and inquiry. Saliva had also singularly sanative pro¬ 
perties. If cows fell sick, and tlicir milk dried up, whore so 
good a remedy as that used fasting? “Nay, when throe 
ears of barley, previously spit upon, wore thrust into the 
mouth of one [cow] ahno.st suflbeated in tho mire, tho ani¬ 
mal quickly recovered.” For blindness it was an especial 
specific ; but blindness was efired by more than one method. 
An incipient cataract was once healed by a little water 
found lodged in a certain hole in a certain marble tomb¬ 
stone, which tiio patient had dreamt would work tho cure; 
and “ May-dew was held a great dissolvent ” for this malady. 
The king, of course, could heal blindnos.s, either by his 
prayers or by his touch; and warlocks and witches could do 
the same. Patrick I,owric, after having struck a woman 
stone-blind by liis enchantments, restored her sight as he 
had withdrawn it. Tho same Patrick also cured a child by 
“ taking a cloth from its face, which ho hallowed and crossed 
with his hand; and returning in eight days to cover it again 
with the cloth, the child slept two days without awakening, 
when one of tho eyes formerly blind was found to be restored.” 
This was about half a century before Valentine Greatrakes 
began his career as the “Irish Stroker,” and about a century 
and a half before Wesmer and bis disciples set all Europe in 
a flame by practices foiuuled on tbe same principles as those 
of the poor convicted wizard Patrick Lowric. Certain wells 
and springs wore of course efficacious in re.storing both sight 
and general health, if resorted to on pro])er occasions and 
with due ceremonies. St. Filhin’s Well, if bathed in, or its 
waters drunk, on the 1st of May and the 1st of August, and 
if previously thrieo encircled, would heal all complaints 
whatever, but especially distempered eyes and insanity. Tho 
water of a well at Struthill also cured insanity. The foun¬ 
tains of the chapel of Craikquerrclaiie, on the liill of Loch- 
grcvcii, would euro any disorder on c.arth, if used on St. 
P.atrick’s evo; and if sickly children were carried on tho 
first Sunday in May to St. Anthony’s Well, near Maybolo, 
they need not bo taken much care of afterw.ards: tho well 
would do all. Immcdiato death or recovery followed a 
draught from a well at Chador, in tho island of Lewes ; and 
the Dow Loch, in Dumfries, not only hcalftd all maladies, 
but bestowed tbe gift of propliecy as well.. But south-run¬ 
ning water, coupled with silence and a wet shirt, could do 
more than all. To the prophetic glory of tho hydropathic 
school there are multiplied Instances of witchcraft, proven 
by cures wrought by wot shirts stooped in south-running 
water. Other ceremonies were added, certainly; but thougli 
the blood of a red cock mixed into a c(*rtain bannock; 
though tho doad silence to bo preserved while carrying the 
healing water, tho charmed circling of the well thrice 
and tho going widorshin.s round it once (-wtrfcrsAtns means, 

‘ oontrimy to tlie way of tho sun'), the straw which was burnt 
at tile four corners of tho patient’s bed; though all these 
eoromonic.s and adjnnots were doubtless of the greatest pos- 
rible benefit, as likewise tho lumps of salt and tho fairy- 
stones cast into the pail or stoup,—still wo arc inclined to 
place the most trust in the south-running stream and tho 
wet shirt jjur et timple. But it was a dangerous remedy in 
those unwashing days. A jury of, it is to be presumed sane, 
Scottish men convicted a woman on tho charge of "washing 
tho inner nuke of her plaid and apronc ;" and it was made 
a capital offence to have bathed a sick man several times 
after sunset in the sea, by which unhallowed bathing he was 
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Itealed. In 1674, the kirk-session of St. Cuthbort's resolved, 
4hat ’“.none goe to Leith on lambmes-day, nor tak thek- 
horses to bo washed that day in the sea.” Von Preissnitz 
would have had bad innings, had he fallen into the hands of 
those worthy sessionists. 

Salt and wheat together were excellent charms for ani¬ 
mals. Some of each, if bound in a clbth to a cow’s horn, 
would preserve her from disease ; and salt and wheaten 
bread, put together into a cow’s ears, would make her a good 
milker. Salt was laid on a corpse to drive away Satan, 
who has a mortal enmity to that condiment. It is thrown 
into the churn to-oxorcise any demons who may be in hid¬ 
ing there; and it is also mixed with the milk first taken 
from a cow .after calving as an anti-satanic spelt to preserve 
both mother and young. 

Diseases could be transfen'od as well as given by sorcery 
or enchantment; transferred to the brute creation as easily 
as to the human. A cat, w.ashcd in tlic w.ater which had just 
before washed a sick man, received tlio disoiiso, whatever it 
might have been; and Katherine Grieve cured Klspeth Tail- 
yoour by casting her sickness on her calf. Helen Home’s 
disorder was taken from her and laid on Janet Clark, her 
servant-maid, and then “ it was cassin vpone ano lamb 
and dogs or cats often intercepted the diseases sought to 
bo thrown by sorcery upon their mistresses. Agnes Samp¬ 
son, the grave matron-like “ graeo-wyfFo of Keitli,” was con¬ 
victed, amongst other similar, crimes, of having first taken 
Ilobort Ker’s sickness on herself, then of transferring it to 
Alexander Douglas; and a certain woman shook ail hcr 
maladics into a hank of yam, whereby .lames Liddcl lost 
his life, ho being the first to cross the threshold after tlie 
morbific yarn had been lain as a trap for the unwary in¬ 
comer. Baptista Porta speaks of this power of transfer; 
but he asserts it as a natural fact, not os a miraculous or 
Satanic agency. Ho says that a duck laid on a diseased 
part receives the disease and dies; and that a dog can bq 
made to draw oil the malady of his master and fix it on 
himself. 

But all ancient sanative superstitions were not mere idle 
imaginings. Some had a dash of rationality in them. If 
Abracadabra written in a triangle would not be now held 
as a specific against ague, and of superior potency, to quinine, 
—if the blood of a red cock might be advantageously ex¬ 
changed for a course of steel, and the bito of a mad dog bo 
dealt with by actual cautery better than by “ rebus, rubus, 
opitepscum,” written on a piece of paper to be swallowod 
by the dog or the man,—still the virtues of the “fox-trio” 
(fox-glove), of mercury, of the “ oyle of worms,” of a com¬ 
bination of black wool, olive-oil, and eggs for a cold; of a 
black hen’s eggs and “ aqua vitro” for weakness,—were 
virtues real in fact, if somewhat exaggerated in degree, 
and modem science has not discarded them. We do not 
think wo should put much faith in a draught from the horn 
of a living ox, repeated nine times, as a cure for our baby’s 
hooping-cough; nor hope for marvels in the same malady by 
putting her, with certain ceremonies, nine several times in 
the hopper of a grinding-inill; nor should wo believe in the 
special oiBcaoy of grain against which she had been weighed 
three successive mornings—at least not so far as the weigh¬ 
ing went; and we think we should prefer chloroform and 
extraction to writing throe times, 

“ Mars, hur, abursa, aborse, 

Jesu Christ, for luary’s sake. 

Take away this toothache,” 

and believing that when these three spells were burnt the 
toothache would go. Also we think that more certain reme¬ 
dies for children in hectic fever, and for patients in consump¬ 
tion, might be found than putting them thrice through a cir¬ 
cular wreath of woodbine, cut during the increase of a March 
moon, and with the interval of twenty-four hours between 
each gymnastic; and that blue woollen thread, grey woollen 
thread, woollen thread drawn through holy oil, green yam, 
&c., made into a circle, through which the sick person was 
passed, might advantageously give way to ood-liver oil, 


rhubarb or magnesia, or brandy and opium, for the sundry 
diseases which these charms professed to oure. Still all was 
not moonshine; there was a substratum of truth even in the 
midst of these hygienic eccentricities. E. L. 


THE LITTLE BLACK BOX, 

A STORY OF THE BlIAFTESnURY FMT. 

By Q. W. THOKNBCKy, Aurnoa or “Art aso Natore.” 


CHAPTER Hi. 

TUR TWO AKOAsaAnoaa. 

“ CoLOSEL Claverhousb,” soid his companion, bowing 
coldly, and keeping his stern unmoving oyo fixed on Sir 
Ilobert, “ is proud of mooting one who has bled fur that 
good cause which seems now again endangcrod.” 

“Adzooks, gentlemen, both,” said Sir Eobort, flinging 
abroad both his hands at once, “no court conges with an 
old troojicr, who can only bog you to come and take a poor 
Cavalier’s rofreshmont at his broken-down house of Crow’s 
Nest. Egad, 1 wish Mabel was hero. Did you moot a lady 
and a groom as you skirted the Eavenhill woods?” 

“ Wo did, indeed,” said Churchill, kissing his hand to ati 
imaginary goddess; “ beautiful as Diana, and queenly as 
Hippolyta. My friend here, who has a poetical vein. Sir 
Eobert—” 

“ I apoctioal vein,’’scowled Cl.avcrhousc, but did not speak. 

“Says,” said Churchill, quite undaunted, “that tho 
(lowers sprang up from tho foot-prints of her horse, while 
tho sunbeams seemed to run before her like heralds of 
her coming.” 

“ Pretty court Language, but thrown away on a poor 
squire’s daughter. Your news from his Grace.” 

Breaking abruptly into this conversation, Clavorhousc, 
in a few soldier-like words, informed Sir Eobert that his Grace 
the Duke of York being alarmed, not for his own sake, but 
for his Majesty’s, at the rebellious procession of tho Green 
Bibbon and other Protestant clubs, headed by Shaftesbury 
and the heads of tho Whig party, has made an effort to 
muster all tho Tory gentlemen of Oxfordshire who are of 
approved loyalty and stanch adherents to Church and king, 
and who are begged to attend tho opening of the parlia¬ 
ment with as many bluc-coat men and tenants as they 
can muster, armed back and breast, and carrying pistols 
in their holsters. “Tho lands of Crow’s Nest we find, by an 
old return of the troubles, furnishes sixty horse ?” 

“ It did,” said Sir Eobert with a sigh. “ But now, 
thanks to that Whig scoundrel I just pinked, my own ser¬ 
vants are all I can mount.” 

“You’re steel of tho true temper after all, I see,” said 
Claverhouse with a cold smile. “ But to be frank with you. 
Sir Eobert, I expected a far different response; for I heard 
you were but little better than a Ti'immer, and even kept a 
Puritan chaplain.” 

“ So I do,” said Sir Eobert with a wince; “ it’s more 
from charity than cboico. But, ogad, I keep him down, and 
make him drink loyal—at least—that is—^he’s a good sort of 
man.” 

“ Try him with the oath of allegiance,” said Claverhouse; 

I “ that is the best touchstone in these times ; and then— ” 

! “ My friend Claverhouse,” said Churchill laughing, “ is 

exceedingly anxious to introduce several new systems of 
torture into England; and is tetermined, ij^the boots do 
not become popular with English judges, to join Kirk at 
Tangiers, and devote the rest of his life to exterminating 
tho Moors.” 

“ Churehill, you know the limits of my patience ; so 
keep your wit for La belle Hamilton or the blushing Bagot. 
If my feeling of duty seems eruel or aseetic, that is between 
me and my God. I have not devoted my life to the study 
of dross-wigs, Martial’s gloves, ragout*, or ehateUtin*; on 
the fidelity of such gentlemen as ^r Eobert Daroy, the de 
jure sucoession may depend.” 
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"Now don’t be angry, Claverhouso,” said Churchill. 

" I yield to no one in a sense of a soldier’s duty; but wo 
may surely sometimes stand at o.tsc. You’re always seeing 
great political consequences in Hah May’s treading on the 
tail of the king's spaniel, or in Chaflincho’s combing his 
flaxen wig." 

“ And you,” said Claverhouso, " must have earthquakes 
or volcanoes, sieges or battles, or you think the world stand¬ 
ing still.” 

But as during this short conversation, which was carried 
on in a low hot whisper. Sir Robert was attentively observ¬ 
ing the two messengers of the court, we may as well briefly 
give tho result of his experience. 

Churchill, tho younger of the two, may perhaps bo 
bettor known to our readers under his more celebrated 
name of Marlborough. His features wore bold, his eye 

keen, and his presence commanding; yet report deemed “ A true young soldier,” said Sir Robert, oj'oing 
him at this time a mere voluptuary of the court, remarkable from top to too with an eye of admiration. “Crow’s Nest 
oven then for parsimony, and tarnished by several acts of had the honour, sir, of being for six months an outpost of 
meanness. He was dressed in the height of fashion, and tho Oxford garrison; and in that time we repulsed no lees 
wore his cocked-hat pinned up with a large crimson rosette, than five attacks of Haselrig’s men with only forty Babe- 
His companion, a few years later immortalised as Dundee, eaters and ten musketeers of Moyle’s brigade. Once they 
was of a pale complexion; his features of great beauty and fired the bam with a grenade, and another time put a petvd 
delicacy; his mouth small but firm; his face almost Grecian to tho kitchen-door and blew it in: but we soon rallied; 
in the perfection of its oval. He wore no scented wig like and played upon them from tho upper windows with pistols, 
his companion, but his own dark brown hair, that fell flow- and with culvorins from tho top^ of tho olook-towor roof, 
ing to his shoulders; a short musketoon hung at his saddle- though Mcldrum had sworn to bring me into London alive 
bow, and his saddle was high-peaked, and of the military or dead. But it’s always the same,--ono Cavalier to three 
fashion. His eyes, the worst port of his face, were cold Roundheads. ‘ He who fears death lives not;’ as Hudibras 


througli the world pitilesB and oruel) though he had to wade So when they sent in the trumpet, they found xm situng on 
in blood np to the lips. a powder-cask in the hall, and holding a black flag that we 

“ Beautiful excresoence of earth, intended by nature to had carried off in a sortie; a broken drum near me fuU of 
pay debts 1” said Ohurohill, looking np at the trees of the white cockades for night-attacks, and a smoking sinAet 
avenue through which the^ were now riding. leaning against my barrel. ‘ Base slubherdegoUion,* said I, 


“ Ah, ah, very well, sir, very well 1” said Sir Robert, 
giving him a tremendous thump on tho back, that sot him 
coughing, and drove tho powder in a cloud out of his wig. 

“Killigrow is witty,” said Claverhouso with a sneer, 
“ though he does play the buffoon; but yet the buffoon is 
as good as the fop.” 

“ You’re too bitter,” said Clmrchlll in a whisper; “but, 
egad, that old gciitloman’.s clap on tho back was my host 
punishment for stealing tho joke.” 

“An excellent good spot for defence, if the Whigs ever 
rise,” said Claverhouso, his eye kindling as he rose in his 
stirrnps, and pointed to the old hall in tho distance between 
tho trees. “ A double ravelin there, with a traverse or high 
breast-work;—or a redoubt would stand well on that knoll 
whoro tho three beech-trees are, though the paw would be 
shallow.” 
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‘ go linck to thy mastora, and tell thorn that we’ll atew all 
our huff coats forapnp before we surrender!’ An4 egad, it 
was all a trick •, for that night they broke up, and this house 
you SCO here WM Merer taken afterSlll.” 

“ We shall Merer hear the last of this,” whispered 
Churchill, rrho had been for some time betraying marks of 
uncontrollable ennui, fingering guitar-tunes on his scabbard, 
humming French airs, and otherwise diverting himself. 

"A bure man’s story can only be dull to the thought¬ 
less,” Sam Clarcrhouso between his teeth, as they rode into 
the courtyard. 

” No apologies, gentlemen j no apologies. I see you 
whispering togotlier. The chine of beef’s ready, and the 
claret is longing to see the daylight. Aii old soldier can* 
not allow two yonng troopers to boot and saddle witliaut 
spilling some sack or a little burnt wine. ‘No pottage is 
good without bacon,’ the proverb says; and I say, a fig for 
a meal without wine. And here’s my daughter, come to 
bless God her father’s got off soot-free j and sho will add 
her wishes to mine to detain you; unless tinrios are altered, 
young soldiers do not often refuse requests from such 
mouths.” 

Of the gallant compliments paid to Mabel; of her modest 
pleasure at the homage of the gay Churchill ond the cold 
Claverhonse, heightened by her joy at her father’s escajx!, 
wliich sho hud long ago known, for she left Roger to watch 
the result; and of the old knight’s campaigning stories,— 
we will say nothing. Sufiloe it, that after a liasty collation, 
the two gentlemen mounted their horses, with tlio under¬ 
standing that Sir Robert and his four men would be ready, 
armed, at the park-gate at ton o’clock of the raerrow, pre¬ 
pared to fall into the king’s train as he passed on his way 
to Oiford. 

." Gallant gentlemen both,” said Sir Robert, as they 
rodo off. “ That pi'oud hid i.s the riper man; yet the g.aycr 
fellow is no wor.se soldier. Rut it will be a Im.sy evening 
witli me, girl; fori must look up my best liack-and-hreast 
piece, and the Uamasceno gorgot I wore at Edgchill; and 
Roger must brush up the crimson liousings witii the gold- 
laco fringe; fori must turn out ns a Tory gentleman and 
one of an old family should do, to guard his king from a ! 
pack of noisy rebels, who would set up another Common¬ 
wealth, if Sliarteshury were but .another Cromwell.” 

With these words the old knight hurried oil'to execute a 
series of multifarious duties; namely, to sue his dogs fed, 
his iiawk.s ditto, his armour cleaned, his pistols furbished, 
and Ids saddle-cloth brushed ; not forgetting, however, amid 
all his occupations to inquire for Master Wilson, who had 
not attended as usual to say g-racc when dinner w'as served 
up in the hall ; luckily, perhaps, for him, as the toasts were 
cliiefly “Down with Tony,” and “A strong .rope instead of 
a green ribbon.” 

MaheVs first impulse on returning homo was to inquire 
for her tutor. Tlic old housekeeper, Mrs. Rachel, supposed 
ho was poring over tlioso everlasting books. Tretty Betty 
tossed up her head, and said ho was moping as usual up 
in his room in the cloek-towor. Roger was sent to call 
him. No one answered. Mabel grow anxious, and tripped 
up in soaroli of the indefatigable student. Tremor cardie 
was upon her; she did not know why. • Slio felt a strange 
vague apiirohension, tlio more terrible from its causeless¬ 
ness. A sense of approaching evil hung over her. Slie 
stood still a moment at the foot of the worn brick-stops 
leading up to the often-visited room; she could hear many 
Bounds,—the swallows cliattering under the eaves, the groat 
iron pulsationSDf the clock above, the distant noises in the 
court, her father’s voice whistling and cheering his hawks, 
aud even the mnflied throbbing of lier own heart. The 
sunset-light fell rod and soft upon the wliitewashed wall, 
still dented here aud there by the marks of Puritan bullets. 
She listened; there was no sound,—not even a leaf of a 
book turning, a pen scratching, or a foot shuffling on the 
matted floor. Should sho call lair father?—there aii^t 
haye been murder. 


Haif-Mhamed of her fears, and remembering that she 
wao a Boldieria daughter, Mabel ran up-stairs. The door 
wag ajar; should she push it open ? It creaked hodingly ; 
the wind moaned Sadly and desolately through the key¬ 
hole. She entered; the room was empty. The light cune- 
hacked chair stood at the same place, with the crut^-beaded 
cane leaning against it; the old quarto Horace still lay 
open at the ode they had read that morning; gome dried 
wild-flowers lay on a shelf j rows of folios basked on tlie 
floor, leaning against each other for support, some marked 
for refereneo. Mabel could not help looking behind the 
arras, as it waved, apparently without wind, to see if any one 
,ware concealed bohitul its screen. Slio openefl a small 
bureau; it was empty. Mabel was about to loavo the 
room, to inform her father of Mr. Wilson's strango dlsap- 
pearunee, when a volume of Calvin that lay on the table 
arrested her attention, for a strip of paper projected from be¬ 
tween the covers. Sho drew it out. It contained otdy these 
words, evidently tlie last farewell of the fugitive: 

“Mtdbar Child ahd bblovbd Pdpil,—B oniardus Visoon- 
ttnus doth say, that Hypericon, or St. John’s-wort, gathered eii 
Friday In the hour of Jupiter, when it oomos to its offaotual 
operation, that is to gay, about the full moon in July, euspendud 
or borne about, or himg at the neck, iniglitily helps digestion, 
cheers the heart, nourulica the brain, and drives off alff&ntas- 
ticol spirits. Farewell ou earth.” 

When Sir Robert hoard of tUo flight, ho ordered Roger 
to saddle Black Jack, and niako inquiries for twenty niiie.s 
round. Roger insisted ou scai'chiug tho ]xmds because, he 
said, “ Master Wilson was melanclioliuus.” The houiekcepev 
always thought it would oomo to that; for ho had lately 
refused her succory pottage, and taken to extreme fastings. 
Betty had always said lie was a witcli, aud sIic was sure of 
it; for she hod seen, three days runniug, a black mouse run 
round his room while she was sweujnng, and ho bade her 
not liarm the little creature. And liadn’t she bocii at Da- 

voutry Iho Rev. Mr.-drive a devil out of a young man 

with the falling sickness, who .afterwards confessed lie liad 
five familiars in the shaiio of dun chickens ? 

8ir Robert was up next morning before cock-crow, when 
tho busy rooks were only just awaking one by one, and 
croaking drowsiiy hero and there high up in the mist of a 
summer-morning. Tho hawks whistled from their porches 
when they lieard his voice, shook their wings and flut¬ 
tered ; tlio dogs rattled in and ont of their kennels, imd 
tljo hor,se.s neighed grootiugly from tho stables; tho red- 
haired stable-boy had to bo squeezed into a tight buff 
jacket, made for Sir Robert when he was at Westminster 
Sehool; the gardener had to hide his spindlo-slianks in 
onoiTuous jaek-l)oot.s, with broad flaps of stirrup-leather. 

It wanted about an hour of the time of mooting; and 
terrible was tho amounj of work still to ho done. Roger could 
only find two odd spurs; tho gardener’s stirrup-leather 
broke; and Sir Robert*had lost one of his Edgehill pistols. 
At this crisis, as Mabel was tying on-her father’s crimson 
scarJ', as well ns his fuming, singing, and perpetual motion 
would allow her, a horn was hoard Sounding throe time.s 
at tho extreme cud of tho avenue; gradually tho sound 
came nearer; and tho next moment a gay carriago-and-six, 
with outriders, and ruuning footmen oarryuig tho usual 
sticks of office, drove ra])Ully up to the gale. 

“It’s his majesty, by St. Peter!” said Sir Robert, ob- 
fawving the royal arms ou tho panels, end hastening to tho 
hall-door to receive las illustrious visitor. Cau tliat be tlio 
king that stclis out, shakes his wig into order, looks at 
himself in a small pocket-glass, then hows three times till 
his wig touches the door-steps; while tho servants laugh and 
chatter, and the coachman bends from his box to hear what 
ho says? Tho new visitor, king or no king, takes no more 
notice of Sir Robert, but anxiously superintends the un¬ 
packing of several small valises and chests, crying out 
various directions in a shriU important voice: 

“ Antoine, sor, prenes garde, canaille 1 Zat sauce zall bo 
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ruined if zu zall distoerb beem. Jacques, fripon, break zat 
flagon, and it vill bring you to the Schefaud—vat you call 
gibbet.” 

“ ’Zooks, what's all tliisV Do you take my house for an 
inn?” said Sir Robert. 

“ Save,” said the Frenchman, putting on a conical cap of 
■whito linen, .shrugging his shoulders, and thrusting down 
his hands in his pockets, “I am Mousiouf Ortolan, cuisinier 
franpais, zat is, French cook to his majostfi; and am come to 
prepare a small collation for his uiajestfi, who will bo here 
lout do suite. (Vicnx bSte Anglais I)” 

“ 'J.’horo, there, he says something more. Run for Mabel, 
Roger; it’^ something about the king and a I'elation.” 

“ Don’t be flustered, your worship,” said one of the run¬ 
ning footmen, loaning complacently on his stick, and whis- 
paring to Sir Robert with a side-glance at Monsieur Ortolan, 
who was unpacking a case of silver stowpans, polished like 
mirrors, and of a dozen different sizes; “ it’s only the way of 
them furriners. His majesty is going to luncheon here on 
his road to Oxford.” 

The hall was now strewed with chafing-dishes, hags of 
charcoal, cases of esscncos, stewpahs, trussed fowls, and 
various long-necked bottles of propitious appearance. In 
five minutes Monsieur Ortolan was attired in a white dress, 
with his case of spoons and knives by his side, absorbed 
in the nianufaoturo of various fricassees of delicious odour, 
liming every thing with a stop-watch, taking snuff with an 
uir of groat iionchivlance, and occasionally looking at the 
w’.alhs and coiling with an insolent shrug of afleoted pity. 

“Lor’ a mussy on his mosses!” said the cook, indignant 
at being expelled from her own dominions; “ if ho only 
knew how'.to cook a good honest joint 1” 

“ If I can cook zo cotelotte, if I can cook zo soupo Noa- 
polilaine,—mon Diou, ifl could make ze dying man eat! 
Antoine, apporttz-moi zirpoivre. Lo vieux soldat, qu’il est 
en colero. 1 I’ah ! ah, all, coquin, ah 1 I will teach him to 
rospnet ilia mnjosto’s ofiicor do cnisino.” 

“What does the wizened old fellow say, Mabel?” said 
Bir Robert, looking at him with mingled curiosity and won¬ 
der, “ 1 see liis jaw going like an ape’s with the ague.” 

“riait-il, mademoiselle, quo vous etos charmantc. Qu’ost- 
ce qu’il dit, oo vieux monsieur-liV? II est farouclio oomme 
tons los diablos, n’est-oo pas?” 

Acting as prudent interpreter between her father and 
Monsieur Ortolan, Mabol soon discovered that he had boon 
sent forward, aooording to the king’s usual custom when 
his visits were sudden and unexpected, to save Sir Robert 
any annoyance by prcpaiing a hot luncheon, in order that 
lie might rest before his puhlio ontranoo into Oxford, and 
await a strong escort of Life Guards, under Colonel Claver- 
hoiise, who was to join him at Crow’s Nest; the attitude of 
the mob who swarmed the road being unusually threatening 
and alarming. 

Mabel ran to put on her silver-laco gown, and begged 
her father to resume his black-velvet coat and his— 

“ No, no, girl,” said he; “ proud as I am of receiving his 
majesty this day under my roof, I will rooeivo him as 
a soldier, and not as a courtier; egad, if I don’t feel as 
gay as a hawk that’s just whistled off the fist.” And he 
began, much to Monsieur Ortolan’s amuscmoiit, to shout, 
“The king shall enjoy his own again 1” 

“Only look at them messes. Sir Robert,” whispered 
Roger; “ tlioy aiiit fit for a dog to eat.” 

“ They turns niy stomach,” said the liousokoepor, who 
had been stalking about with upturned iioso and folded 
arms, 

“An Englishman would ho ashamed of liisself,” said 
Roger, “ for spoiling good beef in that heathenish—^I call it 
heathenish—way. Lord, Sir Robert, do you remember how 
we oooked that horse-steak on a ramrod after Edgehill; and 
how it was done to a turn?” 

There is no knowing what sdiries of campaigning stories 
this might have led to, had not at that moment a second 
liorn been heard, and the next instant two coaches, at-1 


tended by a few outriders, dashed up tlio avenue, and drew 
up at the door. 

The door of tlie heavy gilded coach flew open, and with 
a hearty laugh tl>o merry monarch stepped fortli, deposit¬ 
ing a long-oared spaniel upon the ground, gave it an affec¬ 
tionate kick with his royal foot, and took off his hat, as Sir 
Robert sank upon one knee, and welcomed liim as “ an old 
Cavalier soldier to his poor house of Crow’s Nest.” Who 
but knows the swarthy deep-liuod face, full lip aiul mouth, 
heavy eyelids, dai’k upturned moustache, and blaeltljeriwig of 
Charles, the worthless good-humoured bon vivant i Ho was 
dressed in dooii-blue satinj looped back at the cuffs to show 
the full ruffles of his wrist. Round his nock was a cravat witli 
long ends of tin; richest Flanders l.aco. Ho wore the l)Iuo 
ribbon of the Garter; the George, sot with diamonds, hung 
under his left arm. His stockings wore of the finest pearl- 
coloured silk, and his slioe-bueklos glittered witii crystals. 
Hohind him came Arlington, with the black patch saddling 
ids uo.se, that Killigrew so often laugliod at, produced ori¬ 
ginally by a pistol-wound received during the civil wars; 
his uncurled liglit wig failing on his shoulders, remark¬ 
able for a certain stiffness of inaimc:^ tliat tnado him tlio 
butt of the gayer part of the court. Then arm-in-arm 
walked the Earl of Rochester ami Sidney Godolphin; the 
former not the licentious wit, hut the son of the groat Lord 
Clarendon; his handsome piquant features contrasting sin¬ 
gularly with Qodolphin’s douhle-ehin, higli broad forolioad, 
and massive features, always bland and calm, and attuned 
to tliat courtly siuilo that liad raised its master from a page 
to the Treasury beucli. Cautious and calm, lio offended no 
party ; clear-headed and ineornipLihlc, lie was equally useful 
to all. “ Sidney Godolphin,” said Charles, “ i.s never in the 
way nor out of tlie way.” Prudent and cool, lie detostcid 
faclious meii, and was a Conservative from necessity of tem- 
periunent; grave and reserved, lie might liavo passed for a 
liisliop, had it not Iiecn known tliat .all hi.s spare moments 
were spent in horse-racing and cock-figliting. 

His friend Hyde, quick and penetrating, a ii;rvont Tory 
and experienced statesman of the Cavalier scliool, might 
have made an excellent prime minister hut for his arro¬ 
gance and violence of temper. His consistency, however, 
in such a corrupt ago, made Hyde seem rcspeetahlo. 

Last of all, his head'bent as if absorbed in meditation, 
oamo a mind tliat far transcended eitlier tliat' of tlio king or 
his two oompaiiioriB. Tliis was Sunderland, the seerotary of 
state, the wiliest diplomatist of tliat abandoned .ago, when 
statesmen were without principle and women without vir¬ 
tue,— cold-hearted, keen-cyod, rostles.9, iiisatiahlo,- sold to 
France, a lukewarm republican in tlieory, a lukewarm roy- 
ali.st ill action, a microscopic observer of oharaotor and life, 
but with a less ooiiiproliciisivo glance than Slioftosbury. He 
was a distinguished writer liiinsclf, cunning, supple, shame¬ 
less, free from all prejudices, and destitute of all principle, 
courted and feared by all parties, in tlio royal closet potent, 
at the council-board taciturn, in the House of Lords u imito 
and sneoring listener to the brilliant and pliilo.sopliio Hali¬ 
fax and the adroit and ready Shaftesbury. Fuseinating, 
yet insincere, he was the fair-spoken Holial of his century’s 
politics; and had an utter coiiloiiipt for sucli visionaries us 
Algernon Sidney, whose purity seemed to him Quixotic. 

But leaving for a moment these statesirioii, lot us desoribo 
the hall into which Sir Robert ushered his guests, and on- 
whoso ponderous table, thanks to Monsieur Ortolan, a dainty 
luncheon was already smoking. 

It was a lofty room, the ceiling covered with square- 
panelling, with eo.ats-of-arms painted at the intersections. 
The floor was paved, hut covered hero and there with mats, 
anif where tlie king sat in Sir Robert’s state chair, witli a 
small Turkey carpet. The walls were panelled with oak, 
and studded with stags' horns, foxes’ bruslies, and a few 
pikes and old matchlocks. At one end stood a perch, on 
which rested four hawks, two long and two short winged, 
adapted for the striking cither heron or partridge. Overlho 
vast fireplace hung a tapestry of fox-skins, lu one corner 
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cf the room, on a heap of straw, was a litter of puppies; in 
another a bunch of hunting-polos. From the ohimney-pieoe 
dangled a string of hawVs hells and a long twisted whip; 
while on a shelf above was an old felt-hat full of pheasant’s 
eggs, and on the window-ledge a pack of old cards and a pipe, 
besides a book of Chronicles and a work on farriery. A low 
door at ono end of the hall opened into the chapel, a spot 
now seldom used; the pulpit of which served Sir Bobert as a 
convcniejri cupboard in which to keep a cold chine of beef 
and a ptffly for a " snack” between whiles. 


THAMES BOWING. 


A oLEAn summer morning, deep in July, was the first occa¬ 
sion of my going on tho water this year. The sky was in¬ 
tensely blue, and dappled with littlo cloudlets that floated 
over its firmamohtal depths white and lustrous as the swans 
that arc scattered about the blue-reflecting bosom of the 
river. 

Getting into tho beloved boat again, it is noticeable that 
she appears to have grown crankier since the winter;—such 
a thing is use,—whereas seven months ago it was the sim¬ 
plest thing in the world to enter this feather of a boat; yet 
now, that interval passed without praetiee, it is with some 
nervousness that I part from the landing-plaee in a vessel 
whose entire weight is under fifty pounds, while her length 
exceeds twenty feet. The boat, in fact, is of the class desig¬ 
nated by a distinguished critic on art, “ a floating chisel,” 
with the further assertion that it possosaed no beauty what¬ 
ever. To mo this preremptory decision is absurd. I sec 
immense beauty in a wager-boat; firstly, bccauso it per¬ 
fectly fulfils its function of extraordinary swiftness (and 
tho perfection of fitness to function I hold to bo tho prime 
essential of beauty); secondly, when examined out of tho 
water, tho eye will immediately recognise an elegance of 
form about such a boat, unless, indeed, we are bound tfi 
receive only curves which are portions of circles of small 
diameter as beautiful, excluding the forms of many loaves 
and many fish;—from tho swiftness of which latter have boon 
taken tho moulding linos of tho out-rigger, or wager-boat. 
Also, such a boat, when in tho water, is beautiful to mo be¬ 
cause there is a sort of analogy and keeping, so to speak, 
between its horizontal parallelism of line and tho similar 
character that distinguishes the place of its service—the 
river; thus in tho same manner a bluff-bowed boat is beau¬ 
tiful at sea, because partaking of the characteristic forms of 
tho waves, and of those rounded shapes which water-worij, 
. rocks assume as the result of and best protection against at¬ 
trition by the waves. To say that tho apparent insecurity of 
such boats detracts from their beauty, is simply an augury 
of a want of knowledge in tho observer ; as, to those who 
know how to manage them, tho.so vessels are by no means 
insecure. Tho same thing might bo said of the form of man 
himself, who appears top-heavy, until wo learn his power 
of adjusting tho centre of gravity; tho swan, a universal 
type of beauty, seems in danger of going down bow-fore¬ 
most, without our knowledge that tho weight and power of 
counter-balance which his feet possess beneath the water is 
sufficient to rectify this. 

Thus thinking, I dispute that fiat on the beauty of wager- 
boats; while the feeling which results from their use is ex¬ 
traordinary,—for the royal effortless power exerted, ana the 
^eed which a skilful rower attains in them, surpassing ns 
it does any other rapidity which inan can gain by his own 
mt^cqljhr power, is a perfectly human victory. Having 
, been In a balloon, and travelled on a locomotive at the 
rate of ^fixty miles an hour (the swiftest method of progres¬ 
sion), w6 boldly assert neither of them to be comparable for 
delij^ with the result of a man’s own efforts—rowing in 
a " floating chisel.” Floating chisel, indeed! We should like 
to put the critib into training, and make him row on the 
Thames for half (m hour, getting over six miles of water, as 
he might do Th a floating chisel. We know perfectly well 


that speed is a small result, maybe a poor thing, when 
gained;.but that is a question which does not affect the 
beauty of tho instrament for its accomplishment; and it 
might have occurred to the critic that some people will 
prefer to go fast, although he desiderates slowness. 

When last on tho water its whole character was gloomy 
and monotonous decay; the full stream that flowed along 
like oil, the heavy gray sky, tho trees, whoso leaves fell 
from them in showers,—all combined to give an air of sad 
and breathless desolation, very depressing to tho mind, 
and fully in keeping with the uttor loneliness of the water. 
Now every thing is bright and sheeny; tho wavelets ripple 
crisply in the morning air, like tho deal’ smile of a young 
girl; and tho trees, which were fast growing stark and bare, 
seem fairly overlaid and heavy with leafage; they rustle 
drowsily under tho hot noon, scorning to take a siesta, and 
shift themselves uneasily in tho heat. The thinnest dross, 
and the lightest pair of sculls, suit best this burning day. 
Despite the intensity of tho heat, my progress must bo swift, 
having to overtake some comrades previously started, and 
in their company witness one of those groat festivals of the 
river—.a rowing-match. Tho light boat rushes through the 
water easy, steady, and swift; cute a path that over closes 
in a hissing track behind from under the polished and kocl- 
less bottom. The rigid iron outriggers groan with tho stress 
of each stroke, and the fairy craft leaps at every effort like 
a flying deer. Onwards, onwards, leap upon leap, for mile 
after mile is tho speed kept up, until I have recovered so 
much time that it is advisable to rest and let the tide 
(which is at tho spring) fill tho river. Here is a shady 
place under some trees, a usual cooling place of mine; into 
it, and float stilly upwards as the water flows. This place 
feels chilly after the heat and exertion of rowing, and has 
within it a murmuring and hissing sound that is like the 
clustering of myriads of bees, yet not an ‘inscot is to bo 
seen ; indeed, the noise is too much of a hiss and simmer 
for tho drony sound of wings. There is no wind to eniise 
it; it is too universal to be from any thing concealed in 
the grass, or I might fancy it came from some of the beetle 
tribe. Neither in tho air, nor in tho trees, nor amongst tho 
grass upon the bank, and yet enoiroling me in all directions, 
the sound can but como from the last place one would look 
for it—tho water; and so it is indeed; for all around 
are bursting incommensurable millions of bubbles,' that rise 
from the clay-bod of the river, rustle to tho surface in a tiny 
tract of light, and explode each its little life into tho com¬ 
mon air. I can see them clustering like strings of pearls 
around the chinks in tho earth below. 

Tho tide, being of the spring, rises high against tho bank, 
so that it is easy to look upon tho meadows. There, nestling 
among tho flooded grass, is tho little Cyclops, tho Darling! 
the Daisy! Hail, Margarita! Salvi! Sal vi! I take off my 
cap to you," Queen of the Meadows; that last stroke of tho 
scull sent the ripples thronging about your stem, and you 
nod to me the most affable salutations. I may cit in this, 
however, and tho action be defiant, and yourself 
“ A silver shield with boss of gold, 

That spreads itself some fairy bold 
In fight to cover.” 

Thus Wordsworth names you; but let the reader recall the 
poem and see which of that shower of similes is tho truest; 
or take the flower, and make a thousand more. Let him 
oast himself on a bank of them dog-like, roll over in them, 
scatter them above him in handfuls, or bite them if he will. 

I must pull onwards; so, Queenling, an revoir 1 What, 
not a kiss of the hand to me, your first visitor, your only 
lover this day! Who else shall heed you when the tide 
falls? On the next flood only the moon shall look upon 
you; will she “take off her veil of light” as I my cap? 
Will you wait for the lover of another day? I trow well 
that to-morrow those littlo tiplets of crimson shall be shud¬ 
dering together like the fingers of a ibosen hand. Ah, littlo 
one, I knew you for a prude despite your rose-tipped fingers. 
Adieu. 
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Tho moon, that ahall be the only greetor of that jilt of a 
daisy, looks always sweetly on the river; tho very thought 
of it recalls a night I spent some miles above here, whieh 
I will attempt to describe. It was not a full orb sueh as 
shall this night smile that flirt of a flower out of countenance, 
but a dying luminary of the third quarter. A silvery lustre 
hung about the horizon’s edge, which broadened until the 
briof-reigning planet arose,—paced her short arc,—^made the 
earth like her own face, — spaces of blackness and bright 
light;—soon declined again, and sank beneath tho poplar- 
tops ; faded behind tho willows on the stream; glinted upon 
their motionless branches for a while; then paled away to 
naught but a faint radiance that sank,—sank, and vanished 
from the sky, leaving tho night, the river, and tho land to 
the stars' silent ministrations. And well were they per¬ 
formed. Then I lingered through the dark; the stream laps¬ 
ing languidly upon the boat’s side, and the long sighs of 
wind seeming to ho night’s hushing breath bidding mo not 
wake tho echoes that the solemn darkness stilled. I woke 
them not; but drifted, drifted, by village and hamlet and soli¬ 
tary house, silent and sleeping; now among a fleet of swans 
that shimmered in the darkness, now into the mysterious 
depths of blackest tree-shadows. What nights were those 1 
Haw I not giant Orion hang his gi'eat shield on high, mystic 
Aldebaran lustrously shine, and Ophiucus glitter like a 
taper? Thus I watched, 

— till tho bear had wheel’d 
Through a great arc lus seven slow suns.” 

The Thames is, of course, not without strange speci¬ 
mens of humanity peculiar to itself; one has just passed 
mo, pulling steadily in a funny; a man known as the 
“ Flying l)utchm.an,” a sobriquet well deserved, not for 
tho swiftness of his rowing, but from tho fact that, at 
whatever hour one is on the water,—morning, evening, or 
noon,—sure as tho tide runs, you meet this man; a stoutish, 
decent, white-haired individual, who steadily sculls along 
with unhasting even stroke. I can certify that at all 
hours, and in all places, and, what is more strange, on all 
occasions of being on the water, I have seen this person. 
Going down tho river to Greonhitho, steering a six-oared 
boat in the mazes of the Pool, I was startled by his appear¬ 
ance, pulling steadily round the bows of an ocean-going 
steamer. Far above tho looks, when under tho elms at 
Wargrave, I have seen him sweep easily along. Morning, 
noon, and evening, did I say? I aver that once, just be¬ 
fore dawn, having made fast to a tree on the north side of 
'J’wickenham Ait, I was knocking off the neek of a bottle of 
milk-punch, when hearing sounds of sculls in tho misty 
darkness, I cried, “Look ahead!” to which a mild mono¬ 
tonous voice replied, “All right.” And then I saw him 
sweep by, pulling steadily stroke over stroke. Indeed, I 
was amazed; the sight cost mo tho bottle of punch, which 
slipping, plunged into twenty feet water, and became jetsom 
for the naiads; may it waiun their chilly British blood 1 I 
am tho only man who has heard him speak, that is one com¬ 
fort. If he lives any where out of the boat, it is in a lone 
house up a rushy creek at Wandsworth, at the mouth of 
which ho has been seen to hover. Such is the Flying 
Dutchman of the Thames. Bowing-men say he is con¬ 
demned to scull eternally for having neglected to save a 
drowning man._ If you ask a boat-master, he avers in ati 
undertone that it is a judgment upon the sculler for having 
refused to pay for tho boat in which he rows. 

Swallows, here again 1 from what unknown valley un¬ 
der shadow of Atlas Mount are you returned ? You that 
skim tho placid river here so closely that I hoar each bill 
snap upon its prey,—^may have, nay, must have, seen tho lion 
come to drink in tarns of Libyan hills; and near as you are 
to me, have as closely flitted by some canoe-man drifting (as 
I do) on a river flowing from southern lull-slopes which 
look on to the Unknown Land, Perhaps in ^he palm-groves 
of Lake Tsohad your twitter has been heo^; or you have 
overswept its osne-brakes with glancing wing, and could 
tell if from the same hill flow both Kile and Kiger, 


Some time must pass before I moot my comrades and 
reach tho racing-ground; let us beguile it with recollections 
of tho aspect of the water at a very different time from tho 
present, when it is so still that one might fancy oneself on 
a tideless lake, where tho trees stand breathless and gasp¬ 
ing, and there is a sort of hum about the earth simmering in 
heat, which tho drowsy air drinks in; tho birds themselves 
sing sleepily, and so calm is all about that I hoar them on 
both banks. An idle dog looks at me from the shore, too 
hot and lazy even to bark. Not a drop of rain Has fallen 
for weeks, until the very thought and hope of such is re¬ 
freshing. Not a cloud is now above mo; all the islands 
and swan-like clusters have vanished under the overpower¬ 
ing heat. 

Then there were odd piles of fantastio cloud about, 
covering the clear spring-sky; and I noticed more espe¬ 
cially one, lying along tho horizon like a recumbent angel, 
resting upon an elbow, and seeming as if set to watch this 
plain, with lanco planted slopowise before him. Ho had 
been motionless for an hour, till I almost fancied tho faint 
heaves of air that shook the poplar-tops must have been 
his sleepy suspirations. But not so; angels never sleep. 
Just then I saw him raise his hand, and toss it backward 
for a signal. Instantly, far away on the other horizon, ban¬ 
ners arose, appearing, uprising, legion after legion, like a 
host; they stream athwart the sky, followed by strange- 
shaped clouds (dreadful aerial engines of war, maybe); ere 
this array w.as half-way over the sentinel stirred, and 
seemed to put forth, first another arm, thou wing after wing, 
when ho sped onwards as leader of the advancing throng 
called to battle by some companion-watcher, whose southern 
post was the last of a chain extending from a great battle- 
space over the Atlantic plain. IIo 1 tho need is urgent; 
for SCO,- the war-engines are left behind, and every cohort 
levels itself more and more to fly tlj# swifter, while the mo¬ 
tion of their innumerable wings makes tho poplars swerve 
: backwards to the very root,—soughing. From tho north¬ 
east, moro and more, army upon army, and that level cloud 
with hillocky whitenesses upon it, which erst I took for an 
encampment, proves itself so indeed; for, see,—all the tents 
are struck, and tho whole body marches hitherwards, black 
and portentous. 

How strange that soundless inarch did seem,—^millions 
on millions,—and all I hear is the loud wrestling of tho 
trees and the lapping of tho water, which tho wind of the ar¬ 
my’s multitudinous motion dashes smartly against my boat 1 
Silent, I said;—but what moans that mutter-like shudder¬ 
ing sound ? why do they from the encampment linger over¬ 
head, and draw together into a mass ? 0, 1 see! they were 
the reserve, and my watcher their general; for hero ho 
comes again in the higher regions of tho air (indeed ho did 
sleep, angel os he was, and should , have been begone be¬ 
fore), sadly smirched, not a plume remaining, rose-tinted as 
they were; nor alone either, for hither drives the whole 
South-West, big with rain too,—that spot went through my 
dress. On with my waterproofs, and let the boat drift 
while I see out the fight. Nor without partisanship; for 
it is the North and East against South and West—Winter 
against Summer—doing battle under the pale sky of Spring. 
There they come; my level flyers driven backwards, heap 
upon heap. The poplars scarce move now, but creak with 
an uneasy swing. Moro muttering; and rain-drops, like 
flights of javelins, hiss into the river. The Sun is shut out 
awhile, and the battle goes on; wreaths of whitish clbu 4 . 
scud across low down,—forlorn hopes, probably,- 7 -all ifi 
tumultuous gray confusion. That rift to the north shows 
that the main body is broken. Close up I—Close up I make . 
the darkness deeper for a last struggle. Too late; -the faith- ' 
less East is flying. Bolling mass upon mass, .,tho blai#. 
South-West has it; and far away they go. West and Sqfim 
and North and East, into the country of the invader. Oplim > 
out the bright sky again, bluer than before; the popl^ ' 
toss again, and the aspens upon the bank turn Up their 
white leaves to the sunlight, mping and flattering a joyous 
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echo to tho river’s plash. Jnst where tho encampment 
stood, some of tho South are erecting a triumphal arch; and 
there, where the forlorn angel lay, a city is rapidly build¬ 
ing, which the setting sun shall illumine with crimson, ver¬ 
milion, and burning gold, to honour tho bridal of Spring. 

If SnrdauapaluB built Ancliialus and Tarsus in one day, 
—or boasted that he did,—what shall bo said for the aerial 
architect yonder, whoso materials gather to him out of the 
shy itself, who is heaping palaces .a mile high, and laying 
their foundations forty miles from end to end; nay, for 
mere whim, and without a waft of air, ho has brought for a 
baohground a wholo range of mountains out of immensity, 
upon w’hoso riverlo.ss sides tiio sun pours a flood of opal- 
coloured light, more lovely than tho most gorgeous fan- 
tastics of Imperial Dreamland itself. How long has ho boon 
doing this? Why there !—tho lower boughs of th.at grocn- 
black arbutus are still dropping jewels wliichhad not parted 
from its summit wlicn he commenced to labour, and now,— 
wdion the last globules glitter upon the gi'ass,—Palaces and 
mountainous Pyramids and Arcades,—colmmiod like Indian 
rock-tcmples,—stand as steadily as ioeljcrgs upon a lake, 
and are based upon as stable a foundation as either of the 
Assyrian’s Mesopotamian cities. 

In those rcmoinbrancos of spring I have almost forgotten 
that this is bm'ning summer, but must not forgot my ap¬ 
pointment, and tho ohject of tho excursion. A mile or so 
oinvards is tho racing water, and there are the. men I have 
to meet. 'J’ho race is just about to start. Now, be.st of 
readers, I am not going to dn.soribo this match, for the cor- 
re.spondents of the sporting papers did tliat with an ontbu- 
siasm unattainable by mo ; but shall rather put you into my 
own position, when seated in a racing eight-oared boat, on 
another occasion, and prepared to row for a prize. 

I bad bixm in training for some time, and attained to the 
utmost tension of mus(ftlar strength and vital power, feeling 
like a yonng Adam, every nerve being braced to tlio iiciglit 
of clear sense, like a mnsioal instrument brought to concert 
pitch. The rowers and the boats were ready at the starting- 
place. Wo sat steadily, c.acbman with his oar backed at full 
stretch, ready to dip and imll at sound of the signal gun : 1 
held my breath anxiously, and the light wind siioolc a loo.so 
nock-ribbon against my obeck. Bang! went the gun, and 
with an instant.aneous consent the eight oars tonebed tlie 
water, tlie lengthy boat leapt into swift motion in a second, 
and, amidst a shout from the spectators, the competitors flow 
onwards. Although tho river-banks were lined with men 
manifesting tlicir interest by yells and shrieks, yet tiiat cry 
at starting was all I heard; exoci)ting when the regular heat 
of tho oars, and their sharp roll in the rowlocks, .struck my 
cars, or a call from the coxswain of” Steady!” was audible 
above tho sort of fioroo devouring rush wliieh tho sharp- 
nosed boat made in cutting the water. Naught was tho 
effect which ray strength appeared to produce upon the 
boat while merged with that of tho other seven rowers. 
Tho gesticulating crowd seemed to waver as wo flow by; 
and it was not until after rowing some minutes that I found 
wo had passed all tho boats hut one, and of this wore but 
half a length astern. I could see tho efforts of the crow as 
they strove to keep the lead. Gradually wc slipped past; first 
being abreast of tho midmost rower; then of No. 3, who sat 
immediately ahead of him; then No. 2, and at last a mighty 
stroke brought tho boats exactly level with each other. Per- 
eoiving this, our opponent “ put out,” partly recovering tho 
advantage; theii we also strove, regaining it. Wo passed them 
and stole ahead; they fell back, and our boat fairly tore 
through the water,—it'seemed like lading on an arrow; tho 
^ deft stream parted in fan on either bow, while tho 

wind of our owfi progress'was like a fresh breeze. Regular, 
steady, swift; did Strong, onward, wo went, thinking the 
, prize our own.. But our antagonist unflaggingly toiled behind, 
and I cattll^erodvo that his skilful coxswain was gradually 
boat out of the fbreo of the tide; on rounding 
an angle of tho bonk, this told against us, and he, cutting 
fhe^Iy across'the chord of the ore we had made, shot more 


than a length ahead; an advantage wo could not regain, 
BO dose to the winning-post as wo were. They won, and 
fairly won, the prize. Such is a boat-race; but I could never 
tdl you of tho fierce effort, tho exhilaration, and tho fooling 
of strength and might, wliich one feels during its oecuvronce. 

Tho great match I had come to see was over, with the 
usual amount of noise, rejoicing, and disappointment; and I 
quitted my companions to row higher up alone, enjoying tlio 
glorious day now fast sinking into stilly afternoon. 1 wont 
onwards some miles in silence, rested for refreshment till tho 
tide turned, and began easily to soull homoward.s; when one 
of those little showers which break even the fairest day 
compelled me to rest under the branches of an dm hanging 
upon tlio water. The rain over, a smart breeze sprang up, 
and oompdled mo to row dose to the bank, for tlio frotfu! 
river chafed pettishly, leaping into tho boat. But what 
drenched and wretched figure is this, rowing as it were out 
of a willow whoso pendent brandies sweep tlio stream V By 
Leandor, my exeolloiit friend T—! Says lie, “A smart 
shower that, Fritz; where were you ?” “ Tn nvhibui" I re¬ 
ply, and row on; with a remark not complimentary to my 
veracity, ho dashes after. 

Now this man, a good creature otherwise, is one of those 
dreadful bores, a logician, who calls himself a traiiscenJeu- 
talist and a political economist of the rankest growth ; wlio 
is BO argumentative that I do believe he would rea.Bon the 
Widow out of the propriety of giving her Mite. A mortal 
I dread, so fly from with all the speed of iiiy swift boat. He 
dashes after;'for awhile I keep ahead, the long powerful 
sculls flashing nioincntly over tho water like the pulsing 
tips of a lioveriiig hawk’s groat wings. But ho i.s the 
stronger and heavier, and before my more trained power of 
endurance can tiro him out will catch me for his prey. A 
little farther onwards is an inlet under trees, into which 1 
can dash, lie shadowed, and let liim overrun me. Cra.sh 
among tho feathering houghs, W'ct from tho shower, grind 
upon the shingle I go; then panso hrcathles.s and still. 
Heedless and hasty, ho plunges by, driving the nose of his 
boat under w.ater, passes, and I am free tins day from bis 
pitying smile at my ignorant want of logic and iiTutional 
feeling. Victoria, Victoria! the race is not with tbo swift! 

I disentangle myself from tlie boughs, glorying in escapo. 
But, woe is me 1 “ Don't halloo till you’re out of the wood,” 
says tbo proverb. Back ho comes, suspecting the trick, 
and I am caught. Pitying reader, I can tell you no more ; 
he puts me,— x, the unknown quantity,—into liis mill, till 1 
come to a doubtless just oonviotion of having been born a 
fool; be sticks to me all tho way to Chelsea again, and aces 
niy boat liauled up at Coates’s, arguing the while; then, 
with a conceited smile, says, “ Good day.” Good day, in¬ 
deed! sheers my week's holiday in half, 'and talks of good 
day. All I got out of liim is tho bitter eonviotiou that 

” I must learn logic some of those days.” F. G. 8 . 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


A xonusa Stons oathzks ko Moss. —^This is an exact render¬ 
ing of an ancient Greek adage, which is repeated with little 
variation in most modern languages. The Italians say also, 
“ A tree often transplanted is never loaded with fruit,”— 
Albero tptato trqpiantato mai di frutti i caricato. 

W. K. Keijj. 


THE ADELPHI ARCHES. 


A PAssiNO wayfarer down tho Strand may have noticed cer¬ 
tain dark archways on tho south side; he may have noticed, 
too, if topographically observant, that the Adelphi build¬ 
ings stand on level ground, whereas the streets on either 
hand slope abruptly down towards tho river, Those 
yawning mouths lead to long avenues, ramifications of 
damp vaulted passages, which constitute altogether the 
Ad^lii Andut, lately the suhjedt of much comment. ■ The 
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next time ho is in tho neighbourhood, let him enter, and their career', to whom the Adelphi Arches are now, and the 
explore the labyrinth to its furthest recesses; lot him, indeed, Jow’s toutor is a stranger, tho promise of a bed for a penny 
do this twice—once in tho day-time, and again by night; comes like a peace-bearing herald from tho world—their 
for night alone can reveal tho scones ofoxistonoe which that enemy. To others tho same words aro gall and wormwood, 
labryinth discloses. Many aro without a penny; or, if they have one, desire to 

Header,—you and I, who aro fortunate enough to have a, save it for the morning's loaf.- About half a dozen find a 
home, and who perhaps, on some occasion when jaded with penny each, and accept the conditions. Some pay at once; 
long wandering, and hungry, have solaced ourselves each others, more suBpicIous, reserve tho precious coin until they 
step we took by thinking how soon we should be there, see with their own eyes what they are to got for it. 
how tho creature comforts of supper would Soon bo before “A penny a night 1 a penny a niglit 1 Any more ladies 
us, and how soon wo should commit om'solves to the solace and gen’lemen vot vants a night’s lodging, vith soap and 
of oarc-killing sleep,—think what our condition 'would ho vater, and fire for vitt’le in tho morning, all for von penny ?" 
without a home, without a supper, and without a bed. Shine But the number of penny iudgdrs seems fully madu up; 
thirty thousand suuli there are every night all the year no more candidates appear to bo forthcoming, when occurs 
through ill this groat hive of bricks and mortar to whom an the strangeet scene of all. 

archway,—some place whither they may escape from the " Vot lady or gent," inquires tho touter, “ vould like to 
elcinonts, and from the noisy tumioll of life without,—stands have a night’s lodging for a fardin ?’’ 
in place of home. Tho railway-arches come in for their “ I, and I, and 1;’’exclaim tho former penny candidates, 
share, and the dry arches of bridges ; but all sink into iusig- “Btop a bit,” says the touter, beekoiiiiig them away, 
iiificance by comparison witli the labyrinth of vaulted pass- “ Is It reasonable for to suppose that any gcii’lcinaii or lady 
ages which we aro about ideally to explore. can got a fust-rate feather-bed, vith piller to match, vith 

The eiiLraneo is steep and slippery ; always damp, even soap and vater, and fire for vitt’ls, all for a fardin y Vy, 
when the weather is dry. Vainly the neighbouring sewers tho soap’s vorth all the money.” (So, indeed, it woul<lbe, if 
yawn and gape up through their gi-ating prison-bars to used according to tho necessities of his iagge<l clientele.) 
catch whatever of slush and impurity may chanoe to pass “ Then don’t get chaffing us, governor; wc’rc tired, so 
their way. Tho Adelphi Arches have an insatiate maw for come-along.” 

filth. Down the flowing pollutions come, and in they roll. But the toutor’s work is not yet complete, lie knows how 
As you cautiously tread your way, each passing footfall re- to extract more coins from tlio.se seemingly einjity pockets, 
verherates like the clanking of fettons. If you speak, your “Now if four ladies or gen’lemeii vill subscribe four 
words come back again like voices of whispering ghouls, fardins, and toss,—vy there’s a bed for tho von vot vins.” 
witli which, indeed, it takes no groat streteli of imagination Ho who thinks that every iiutioii of sport and Bpecula- 
to picture the labyrinth as peopled. This is our preparatory tion must depart and vanish from regions of misery like 
exploration: it is by day, tho human creatures who people those we lu-o exploring, i.s mistaken. Verhaps there are no 
its recesses by night are wandering. Though midday, the conditions of humanity so low, no fortuitou.s groupings of 
arches would bo quito dark were it not for tho gas-lights hum.anity so hungry, depressed, and jaded, but that hopes 
sparsely distributed hero and there along tho walls, or hang- and fears remain ; degrees of hetterness and worsenoss 
ing from Ihe roof. You shiver with cold though you go marked on tho dial-plate of existence, revealing a moment 
there in tho dog-days. Wandering onward, tho sound of of happines.s sparkling from amongst tho dusky hours of 
wheels meets the car, and presently through tho gloom misery, or a moment still hhickor than tho rest. Ay, there 
syou perceive a cart approaching; it is filled with ice; for, is ambition, hope, solace, trust in some lucky revolution of 
besides tho long vistas of open archways, there aro others Fortune’s wheel, even under the Adelphi Arches. Many a 
branching off from the main road, let as warehouses. A marquis achciuiiig to be a duke, ni.aiiy a morchant planning 
bottled-beer purveyor uses one, several confectioners make increase to his wealth, has looked up to the longod-for 
ice-cellars of others. From one of tho latter the cart riiuihles crowning-point of his aspiration,s, and down to tho ship- 
away, and is returning to tho shop with ice-slahs from Nor- wreck of his hopes, with no stronger emotions for the time 
way or Wciiham Lake. The Adelphi Arches are naturally being than those experience who contriliutc their farthings 
cold, but these ice-cellars make-tliem colder still; the blood in to win the golden eliaiicc of a bed for that night, 
your veins almost threatens to freeze as you pass near them. A ragged group assemble under ono of the gos-liglits. 

Having made our primary exploration by day, lot us Tho bod-touter has a sort of rough wit; a talont wliicli got 
vary tho scene, and learn what tho Adelphi Arches have to him his place, and which helps him to keep it. Ho sets 
show ns ill tho dead of night. Tho clock strikes twelve as forth in glowing language tho Elysiaii delights of his om- 
■we enter. Groups of tired wanderers aro flocking in, and ploycr’s lodgings, until smiles aro evoked upon countenances 
taking up their stations as fast as the police will allow them, so wan and worn that you would have supposed they.could 
But now and then one of Sir Richard Mayno’s pretorian not smile. The toutor’s eloquence is not fruitless; pockets 
guards paces his suhten'aneaii rounds and disturbs the arc fumbled, and rags ore shaken, secret ways leading oat 
refugees. of pockets into tho tangled recesses of shreds and patches 

Liston 1 what is that ? are probed with olaw-Hko fingers, until farthings oopio forth. 

"Beds, bods, beds, a penny a night, a penny a night! The destiny which rules over tho Jew’s bods is tliua matte 
Vater, soap, and fire for vitt’ls! All for a penny n night, apparent. The toutor tosses a farthing. “Hea^Sj^eries- 
Now’s yer time, ladies and gentlemen; no-w’s yer time.” one of tho first group of four. “Heads it is.” 

Wlierever a few pieces of money are gathered together, cries a second. "Very sorry, it is heads,'! saj's tputB};; 
even though they be copper coins, there, in this great mart “ stand aside.” In this way each group of fOUr.te weeded, • 
of speculation, will business bo done or attempted. until one remains; to that one the nigh’s lo£l^ig,.^loag 0 / 

“Beds, beds, beds! a penny a night, a penny a night! On her or him tho Adelphi fates have for that n^ntheeti* 
Soap, vater, apd fire for vitt’ls 1" propitious. _ . h . . 

The individual from whose noisy throat theSe cheering Thus gi'oup after group are disposed of, until the fljSt 
promises como is a touter sent out by a Jew from the hack- handicap is played out. Gambling is contagious eVeta ltere< ' 
slums of Covent Garden. That Jew keeps a lodging-house Many of those who have lost their first chance di«tswr|!i»„ 
for travellers, not quite fitted up in oCcordanoe -with the act other farthings, and make another handicap,''.Agal^ 
of parliament anont lodging-houses; hut the Jew keeps clear distribution of beds is repeated. At length the teut^dfe; 
of informers. He and the informers best know why. parts with his recruits; and the Adelphi Arches, wee ^|||j^ ^ 

“A penny a night, a penii^a n^tl Any more ladies their prosperity, are tenanted by the. very iif rtid||p|i|jii 
and gen’lemen as vants abed for-a,^nny?" of London misery. - ^ 

To many of the wandering outoasts who ate beginning "What voice is that wbioh, comes 
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of the.cavern? A baby’e? 

Yes. That crouching female 
figure, from whose pallid face 
the last drops of life-blood 
seem to have departed, is a 
mother. That baby’s voice 
fills these dark regions with 
shrill echoes, but they do 
not seem to pierce the darker 
labyrinths of the mother’s 
heart. There she sits, crouch¬ 
ing and statue-like; but on 
approaching nearer, I see her 
bosom heave; I hear choking 
gurgles in Iter throat; I note 
the convulsive twitching of 
her fingers, more tolling than 
noisiest grief. Hers is tho 
dcojxir agony, too deep for 
words. 'Tis tho old talc, per¬ 
haps. That mother may 
have been happy once, hope¬ 
ful, loving, trusting. But she 
seems to have quaffed the 
cup of suffering to its dregs. 

She is tempted now, and tho 
river is near. To-morrow you 
shall sec placarded in front of 
the police-offices a statement to the effect that tho bodies 
of herself and her infant have been found in the Thames. 


SOMETHING NEW ABOUT THE CANAEY. . 


It is far too much the custom among us to keep our little 
pet-birds confined to their small cages; and wo are apt to 
express wonder if, under such circumstances, they are un¬ 
well, moody, or indisposed to sing. Tho wonder is that, so 
treated, they over sing to us at all. As for their being in 
good health, that is generally owing to tho natural vigour of 
their constitution; no thanks to the thoughtfulness of their 
masters and mistresses. But all bird-keepers are not thus 
thoughtless. Many throw open tho doors of their little pri¬ 
soners’ cages, and let them have the range of a room; and 
very delightful it is to see them roaming about in the full 
enjoyment of liberty. Their voices, how sweet! their antics 
and mimic performances, how gi-otesque and amusing] But I 
am about to tell of something oven better than this. What if I 
propose letting our 'favouritit Canaries have their fvU liberty 
in the open air f This may bo done readily, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances ; and with extraordinary results, as I shall show. 
To view a Canary in all his glory, he should bo sprightly; 
in full activity, and not restricted to space. No bird enjoys 
freedom more than ho; yet how seldom is it granted him I 

A friend of mine, residing not more than some sixteen 
miles from this great metropolis, has at the present time a 
whole colony of Canaries living and breeding in the open air. 
They are “free” as the air they breathe, nittestmted in 
their flight, thoroughly domesticated in their habits, and 
tame as any heart could desire them to be.* 

I have long asserted, and proved it in my Book of Bri¬ 
tish and Foreign Song-Birdt, that the Canary is a hardy 
bird. When on the wing, he can endure any amount of 
cold, and winter anywhere with the stoutest of our native 
birds. Li confinement it is different; deny him exercise, 
and he suffers like his owners. 

I will now describe the spot where this fairy bird-land 
lies concealed from the prying eye of the public. I have 
Been it often, and revelled in the sight quite at my leisure. 
On entering the picturesque mansion, the eye is arrested by 
an extensixe and. charming view from the window. Seated, 

* UtnliTMeCWr that I am no stranger to whatanw be done with 
birds Thirty yesrs' eznerlenoa with nearly 400 

rare eongetsra too—have anggested no end of 


or rather embosomed in its 
own gromids, from the win¬ 
dows downwards there is a 
verdant lawn, extending by 
a gradual slope to the margin 
of a large open park—^thero 
being no interruption to an 
almost unbounded prospect. 
Immediately contiguous to 
tho dwelling-house -is an 
ample shrubbery, beautifully 
laid out, and comprising trees 
and shrubs of all kinds. Hero 
the birds nest, and hold their 
conferences. This shrubbery 
extends all round the house. 
To the left, immediately be¬ 
yond tho flower-garden, and 
in a shady corner, is a sheet 
of water ovei’arched by trees. 
Hero tho cattle resort to 
drink; hero, too, tho birds 
assemble to enjoy tho cool 
breezes, when tho blazing 
sun banishes them from tho 
park and open fields. 

Such is the spot where 
dwells this happy family of 
Canaries. Hero they live, day and night, in perfeet liberty; 
hero they build their nests; hero they lay their eggs and 
rear their young; here they play ; here they sing. 

Sninetimes a nest is found in a Wistaria, immediately 
beneath a window. Look at it if you will; pass your finger 
over tho back of the sitting mother; it is no offence. Wlion 
tho young are hatched, and throe days old, look at them also 
if you will: the parent is pleased, and her offspring are fear¬ 
less. So among all the trees and all the bushes. I sj)eak 
from actual experieiiec. It is a most amiable sight to behold 
these pretty creatures, of all Lucs and all colours, feeding 
their young. And how tlie papas make tho wclltin rini'.„ 
with their floods of melody! 

Hero let mo remark, that the musical powers of tho 
Canary, hoard in an open park or shrubbery, are novel as 
they are beautiful. When thus “ free,” he is heard to per¬ 
fection. Birds in confinement are under restraint. They 
sing, it is true; but their song is monotonous. It lucks the 
energy and spirit of a roving bard. 

Tlicse birds are free of tho house; they eat at tabic, fly 
on tho young ladies’ shouldors, and make themselves “ quite 
at home” with tho household. Moreover, their fix 1, in 
choice variety, is placed for them in a very large cage on 
the lawn, which they enter by certain small openings. 
Would you detain them, a slight invisible cord, skilfully 
touched by a gentle bond, bars every point of egress; they 
are your prisoners! ' 

For a succession of years has this colony existed and 
thrived; and many a treat have 1 had, while contemplating 
what may.be acoomplisbed by only a little tact and a kindly 
disposition. . , 

I have been ^vited, while on a recent visit to Dorchester 
and Weymouth, to establish a similar colony at West Lul- 
worth next summer. Trees ore to be 'plsnted there, shrubs 
raised, and all sorts of preparations are to be made. It is a 
most lovely and piotureaque spot; and if the savage gunner 
can he held in cheek, and his bloodthirsty propensities ar¬ 
rested, such a Canary Island as I shall establish in that 
cove will be one of the world’s wonders. 

It may be asked, What about the eats t " Thereby 
hangs a tale,” which needs not be unfolded here. Canaries 
and cats (vermin) cannot “ live” together. Let this Suffice. 
Au rests, there needs only a suitable site, a snug retreat 
away fsom a public road, a quiet neighbourhood, and kind 
neighbours,—you may then have Canaries livii^g and breed, 
ing in your own grounds. . Wiuout Kinn. 
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BOrrOM ENACTING PTEAMUS, OKIENTAL AUTOBIOGKAPHY.* 

. Bn li. S. MARKS. -- 


Who does not remember Bottom, the, inimitable Bottom, 
whose hnugry seal made him desire to act a whole play by 
himself, and who truly said that his chief humovir Was to 
be a tyrant? 

Tliis is lie, a? .Pyfamus, upon disoovoring^he mischief 
that fearful wild-fowl, your Lion," had done to the garments 
of Thisby the tender, his lady dear. Ho might hove been 
Thisby himself, and tom by the Lion; nay, wished to be 
the Lion, with nnpared halls, to roar " as gently as a suck¬ 
ing-dove,” and toai' Thisby, and cause himself, as Pyramus, 
to weep. But even he could not divide himself into three 
characters,—Lover and Lady and Lion,—so was perforce 
content with that of Pyramus, “ the sweet youth and tall." 

Playing Pyramus he is, happy in his glory, placed before 
ills fellows, and singly filling the scene, tie had had Ins ifi- 
tervinw with his other lialf, his would-be self, his Thisby, 
and was pledged to meet her at Ninus’ tomb in the moon¬ 
light of tliat Assyrian niglit. Lion and Moonshine had had 
their say, when Pyramus (Bottom) enters again to us, tlie 
torn mantle of Tlhsby catches his sight, and lie begins to 
“condole” in this measure: 

“ Come, tears, confound j 

Cut, sword, and wound 

• I'bo pap of Pyramus: 

Ay, that loft pap, 

Wlioro heart doth hop;— 

Thus die I, thiu, thus, thus. 

Now am I deaii, 

Now om I fled; 

My »)ul is in the sky; 

Tongue, lose thy light! 

Moon, take thy flight I 
Now, die, dio, die, die, die.” 

We have before us Mr. Marks's idea of Bottom and liis 
acting: Ins dull eyes, and his mouth without compression 
of the lips, betraying the conceited habit of a mind at once 
domineering and weak; tlie coarse, lax, and flabby cheek 
forms witlr tliese a grotesque contrast to the grandeur of 
tlie bigh-crested helmet, whose side-wings are in sarcastic 
allinsion to the ears he wore when he was “translated.” 
Tlie'stage-tradition th.it the character of Bottom sliould bo 
played without a beard is in keeping with his own inquiry 
as to what coloured one ho should best play Pyramus in. 
He was certainly one of those little fu^y mortals who 
laboriously scrape nothing from their cliins,—wliom nothing 
hut flattery will make satisfied witli a thing,—sucli dcliglit- 
ful flattery as was administered by that diplomatist Peter 
Quince (lie ouglit to liave been a minister of state) when 
deciding tlfat the part ofl’yramus should be played by 
Bottom only because he was a "most lovely gentleman-like 
mail”—“ a sweet-faced mafi.” Upon the administration of 
this sweetmeat, our “ bully Bottom," as lie was called, sub¬ 
sided into Pyramus, and has rehearsed and played it before 
the world’s iiicxtinguisliable laughter sinoe that day. 

Look at the way in which he holds the sword, as if it 
Wore a tool of his handicraft—a Shuttle of his loom. Look 
at his other hand, which the hahit of labour has made to 
resemble a paw, the flngere separating themselves in pur- 
poseless distension. Look at bis legs, and the shambling, 
gait they indicate,—at his feet, which ate like paddles, 
worthy supporters of such a cor^oriety. They Were A cu¬ 
rious set, this fiottom and his companions; blit we must not 
forget that it was all well meant for loyalty, and that for 
Theseus’s sokO their parts wore “ conned with cruel pain.” 

Let us with Theseus thank him and them, and, fbr Bot¬ 
tom especially, hope that the intention was accepted as u 
service; or, in tlie words of Francis Piute, that the duke 
thought so well of him, that he hath not “lost sixpence 
a-day during his lii’e; he could not have ’scaped sixpence 
wday; an the duke had not given hiiu sixpence a-day for 
.playing Pyramps, I'll bo hanged; he would have deserved 
li: sixpence a-day, in Pyramus, or nothing." L. L. 


The book of wliicb wo have given the full title below is 
perhaps the most important book of the Season, and will for 
liiany seasons remaiij a most Important book. It is an auto¬ 
biography of a Mohamodan,—not of a Mohamedan only, hut 
of a Mohamediln gentleman;—a gentleman witli all the ad¬ 
vantages of birth and education; an orthodox Mohamedan, 
with his mind yet liberalised by intercourse witli Europeans, 
preferring, indeed, his own customs and creed, liut not ig¬ 
norant of those of others. Such a work is of tlio greatest 
value. We know ourselves better by knowing him; our 
own religion better by learning his; oilr.own nationalities 
hotter by understanding those of Asiatic peoples. We have 
underrated tlicir minds, tlieir inannors, their beliefs. Wo 
have not soon any of those things so clearly as they are 
made to show themselves in this most entertaining of 
volumes. Nor have wo liad an opportunity of properly 
apprehending how wo appear to tlio view of orientals,— 
tlioso, wo mean, of the euligliteiicd castes, and wliose minds 
are as free as ours to admit all luaiiner of knowledges. 
That opiiortunlty tliis remarkable work presents; and let 
us avail ourselves of it in a conscientious spirit. 

Tlie work commences with the pedigi'ce of the author, 
beginning with Adam and ending with the Slickli Lutfulllih 
—ninety generations. His fatlier, Slickh Muliammad Akvam, 
was a Moliamedan of tlie Sacred Order, a descendant of Shah 
Kamaluddiii, who was a great .saint of liis time, in the pro¬ 
vince of Maiwa, being tlio spiritual guide as well as moral 
preceptor of Sultan Mahinfld Khilji. Prom tlic liberality 
of this sultan tlio family inherited certain iiiausolca, u 
mo.sque, tlireo hundred acres of land, and a pension; rights 
which were enjoyed until A.n. 170G, when, after the reign of 
Aurangzeh, tlie Marathas liaving posses.sed themselves of 
the province, confi.scated botli the lands and the allowance, 
leaving, liowevcr, from tlie former aliout two acres for tlio 
support of tho writer’s grcat-grandfatlier. “ Tims,”-adds 
lie, “ was a family which for a period of nearly three centu¬ 
ries had enjoyed affluence reduced to a state verging on 
destitution. To use an Eastern metaphor, tlie light of tlio 
day was withdrawn, the sliadows of night had gathered 
around them.” • 

Lutfiillali liiniself made his “ first appearance in this 
world of wonders in tlio ancient city of Dliariuiagar, in 
Maiwa, oil Tliursd.iy the 7tli of Bajab 1217 a.h., corre- 
spuiiding with the 4tli of Noveinlier 1802 A.n.” He was 
brought up from the age of four years by his motber, thou a 
widow. Their place of residence w;is liable to attack from 
the Bindarees. At tlie end of a year his poor motlier had 
exhausted the jewels of licr dowry, on tho sale of wliich she 
hod subsisted during a period of dearth, pending whieh his 
undo’s means were insufficient to provido’ necessaries. 
Lutfullah was a mischievous boy. He caught frogs and 
slily put thorn into the ladies’ work-baskets. At five years 
of age bo proved too troubleSomo to bo kept at home, and 
was sent to scbool. He was a ready pupil, and in six months 
knew his Kur'fln “ as well os any mullii,” and all the prayers 
of Islflm by rote. 

Being removed from the A.Ikoranic school, LutfiillAh 
next tcecived instruction in Persian and the Arabic gram¬ 
mar. He became aI.so a poetical student, and by the age of 
eighi ho had read through tlio works of Sadi. About this 
time he was saved by a benevolent Brahmin from drowning; 
a death contrived for him by his nefarious cousins. Tliis 
actidont led him to reflect on the subject of religion, His 
mind was startled by the ptevalonco of polytheism, and the 
various opinions held by Christians on tho doctrine of tho 
Trinity and the person of their prophet. He contrived, 
however, to establish himself in sound Muslim principles, 

• Autohicffrdj^ty of LulfillldK aSfohantttJnn Oeotlemant and hit Trat^ 
actiOftH ioith hia Pdloto-crfaturea ; inlerapfraeU with HamarJfa on the Nabiti, 
C*ut<ma, and Character of the People with whom he had to deal K(iit«d by 
EowAkD B. EactwioK} r.K.S., r.8.A. London: Smith, Eidor, Md Cv., 
05 CornliiU. 
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and by the age of thirty “ he knew what he was, and how | 
to perform liis devotions to his Creator.” He begs, however, 
to observe that he is still ignorant of his first origin, and of 
what ho is to be on his being transferred to the undiscovered 
country “ from whose bourne no traveller returns.” Our 
readers will perceive from this brief citation that LutfullSh 
is a reader of Shakspere: quotations from him, indeed, fre¬ 
quently recur, as also from Burns, Lord Byron, and others. 

Ho speaks of the appearance of European adventurers 
when they first alarmed the people of the East. It was, 
among other things, affirmed that they 

" Had no skin, but a thin membrane covering thoir body, which 
made them nppear abominably white. They were perfeot in 
magical art, which,made them successful in nil their undertak¬ 
ings. They did not believe in our blessed Prophet, and they 
called themselves Christians; but would not act upoa tbe laws 
of the sacred Anjil, which holy book they had changed in several 
places to serve thoir worldly purposes. Most of them still wor¬ 
shipped images, and thoy ate every thing, and particularly 
things forbidden by the holy Moses, and this in spito of the order 
of the sacred Anjil (St. Matthew, v. 18 and I'J); nay, thoy did 
not spare human fiesh when driven to extremity. They had 
made three Gods for themselves instead of one,—the only Om¬ 
nipotent Supi’eme Being,—contrary to thoir first commandment; 
and, most absurd of all, they attributed to the Almighty God 
the having wife and children; an d by the same token they called 
their prophet and themselves Sun and children of God. Such 
reports wore the topic of almost all conversations, and many 
other things were said against them, and only one in their 
favour,—that thoy were not unjust; but in the administration 
of justice they never deviated from the sacred book of the an¬ 
cient law of Solomon the son of David.” 

These characteristics are not tmarausing; nor are his 
remarks on polygamy, which Lutfullah prefers to monogamy, 
though, like many of his countrymen, he never practised it. 
On an enlarged acquaintance with European society, and 
even after his visit to England, he maintains his Mohamo- 
dau notions on this point. Summing up the character of 
the English, he says ; 

"Thoy are entirely submiasive to the law, and obedient to 
the commands of their supcrioi'S. Thoir sense of patriotism is 
greater than that of any nation in tho world. Thoir obedience, 
trust, and submission to tho foranlo sox are far beyond tho limit 
of moderation. In fact, tho freedom granted to womankind in 
this country is great, and tho mischief arising from this unrea¬ 
sonable tolerat^n is most deplorable.’’ 

iSnch is the picture w'hich is drawn of us by Mohamodan 
intelligence. We recognise therein—wo mean, tho intelli¬ 
gence—a degree of purity, simplicity, and priinitivoness,— 
qu.alitics which particularly characterise Lutfullah’s own 
ereod and conduct. First comes the simple teaching of his 
mother, enforcing the belief in God, and directing him to 
refer all his actions to the suporintcndenco of reason and 
conscience. We then find him shuddering with horror .at 
entertaining. for a moment the notion of the eternity of 
matter. This story deserves to bo told in exiento. 

" Previous to my settlement at Khaira I made a trip to Man- 
davf to satisfy my curiosity iu seeing the sea for tho first time 
in my life. On beholding tho immense body of water, and its 
regular ebb and flow, I was struck with astoniahmont at tho un¬ 
limited power of the one Supremo Being, before whom the whole 
of our universe is no more than an atom. Deeply engaged in 
such meditations, ns I stood one evening at tho seasido looking 
at tho waves on which tho largo ships moved up and down, I 
began to think of tho Join tenets, according to which matter is 
eternal and self-existent; but before arriving at the conclusion 
of the blasphemous ^llogism I was startled by a severe bite from 
a dog in the calf of my leg, who oame silly behind me, and, 
after punishing me for my crime, ran away like a shot. T fol¬ 
lowed him with ^my stick for a little distance to revenge the 
injury, but in vain ; tho animal vanished from my sight, and I 
roturued home with very great pain in the leg.” 

As we have s^lready suggested, the subjects of polytheism 
and idolatry a,Isp troubled him, and particularly the Brali- 
mimeal practioe of suttee. On this subject he wisely re¬ 
marks ; 

pdre in their origin in course of time beget su¬ 
perstitions. The religion of tho HindtCs in its origin is pure and 


sublime, as will be clearly seen from the books of their Yed, or 
thoologioal works, which were in existence about 1800 years be¬ 
fore our era of the Hijra, or about 1100 years before Christ. 
'They consider tho only Supremo Being to btf tho self-existing 
ruler of tho universe, styled Bramha. His first attributes are 
the following Trinity: Bramha tho Ooator, Vishnu tho Pre¬ 
server, and Siva the Destroyer. These attributes have each a 
peouliar image, as a medium required for the material being to 
think of the immaterial being, woo is one creator of all the visi¬ 
ble and invisible worlds. He is the Almighty, who rules and 
governs all HU creation by a general providence, resulting from 
first-determined and pre-establUhed principles. From so sub¬ 
lime a source of tho genuine prinoiplos of their religion runs the 
pure sti’oam of their law, which strictly prohibits ml the crimes 
punishable by tho laws of the present eivilised world. Besides, 
suicide, infanticide, and sacrifice of all kinds, not only human 
but of any kind of animals, are ranked amongst the heinous 
crimes. But superstition and fables, and the selfish character 
of their priests, have in tho lapse of ages produced immorally 
and oomiption to this degree, that the generality of the Hindus 
of this time are no more ^an infidels in the high opinion of Vo- 
dantoos or theologists.” 

Ho mentions in the same chapter the custom of a schis¬ 
matic class of Mohamedans, who receive a certificate of the 
priest for every dead follower, addres.sed to the Archangel 
Gabriel, recommending a place iu the blissful region suitable 
to the amount of tho fees paid on such occasions, which 
document is carefully placed in the shroud of the deceased. 
In relation to this practice, Lutfulidh tells an amusing story 
of l)r. C. D. Straker, tho civil surgeon of Surat for jnany 
years, who attended the mullfi. (or high priest) during a bad 
illness; 

" When it came to tho month of Itamzan (tho Mohamedan 
Lent), the doctor told his reverend patient not to observe fasts 
until his rocoveiy, os that act of devotion at that juncture would 
prove injurious to Iiis weak constitution. But tho crafty ]>rie.st, 
in order to show ids religious zenl, observed that the omission 
of an indofoasible duty, strictly ordered in his sacred book, must 
bo the cauBo of a severe punishment in tho world to come. To 
this Dr. Straker replied, with tho characteristic frankness of an 
Englishman, ‘N 0 .J 10 , Mulli SShib, don’t you fear about tliat; 
I will give you a certificate, which, boiug shown to your brothor 
archangel, will surely procure absolution for this necessary trans¬ 
gression on your part.^ This remark of tho puro-hoai-tod English¬ 
man produced a smile mingled with mortification from tho priest; 
and the bystanders could not help turning thoir faces to laugh, 
ospccially two or throe orthodox Mohameaan servants, who woro 
obligod to leavo tho room to conceal their mirth.” • 


Pure theism on the one hand, with a holy dread of every 
variety of superstition on the other, would, judging by Lut- 
fdllali’s exampli, appear to be the state of religious senti¬ 
ment most natural to the Mohamedan gentleman. He loses 
no opportunity of denouncing tho mischief arising from 
popular ignorance and credulity. It is thus he speaks of tho 
people of Kaoli; 

“Infantioide, tho most heinous crime of all,—a orime unna¬ 
tural and unoommittable even by irrational beings,—is committed 
by men of this country, and that not by oommon people, but iy 
the governing race of the land, wlio are Jfirajtf BSjputs, originally 
from tho Sumraa tribe of Sindh, who govornod that part of tho 
world in ancient times, under the title of Jim, 'I'heso pooplo 
must have brought this horrid oiMtom with them from their ori- 

f inal country. It could not by any means have boon invented 
y tho Hindils, who detest the very idea of the aot. Those 
J£raj£s think themselves so mOch higher than other Bfijputs, 
that thoy consider giving their daughters in marriage would 
ruin their character. This absurd pride has hardened their 
hearts to the perpetration of infantioide to suoh an extent, that 
on inqiiiries 1 found tho population of Kach U) be five hundred 
thousand souls, out of which there are twelve thousand J£raj£s, 
and of these but thirty-seven are females. The country now 
fortunately falling under tho control of the British, tho late Bdo 
having been deposed for his vices, his son Edo Dosalji, a minor, 
remained under oare of tho English government until he came 
of age, during whiob time many reforms were offeoted.” 

As an interpreter of lang^uages, Lntfdll&h became at¬ 
tached, in various capacities, to the English government in 
India, and on every occasion expresses his a£niration of it. 
This relation of Lutfull&h to ourselves it is which makes 
him so desirablo an acquaintance, and tendera an inquiry 
into the basis of that relation especially interesting. Sub- 
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pending any remarks on that topic to the close of our article, 
let us dwell yet awhile on Indian customs. Here is a pic¬ 
ture of the Ghirn&r mountains and-their inhabitants: 

" This range, though inferior in loftiness to other mountains 
of India, is very pleasant to sight, being fertile and v^ont evoiy 
where. It is held sacred by- all the Hindds according to their 
legends, whenoe the ancient name is BewtachaL One of its 
branches, extending towards Pdlitdnak in Goelwdr, is doenrated 
with Jain temples of various sizes, and regarded by that class 
of the anoient Hindds with great veneration. Tho mountains 
abound with game of eveiy description, from tho royal lion to 
the quail. Going about in this wilderness, one sometimes hap% 
pons to see a Hindd' monk, whose zealous austerity prompts him 
to give over all, and devote bis life to tho worship of the Deity 
uninterrupted by worldly people. He lives upon tho vegetable 
productions of the place, makes tire by rubbing two pieoos of 
wood against ono another to warm himself in the cold nights, 
and keeps his body rubbed over with ashes, which thin cover 
keeping tho pores closed renders him independent of artificial 
covering. After ton or twelve years’ life in this state he becomes 
tike the mild beasts, and runs at the sight of man. Tho people in 
this part of tho world have a mistaken idea that these devotees 
are cannibals, and devour man’s flesh if they can get hold of a 
singlo unarmed person; but this is not credible. One morning, 
as I marched with my scholar, we entered into a long conversa¬ 
tion upon tho' subject of spirit and matter. Being deeply en¬ 
gaged in this very interesting topic, he loft his party in charge 
of a suboi-dinato officer, and desired mo to accompany him, at 
a little distance from the road, to talk more fully and with less 
interraption. So wo turned our horses to the loft of tho party, 
and walked on engaged in confabulation, taking care, however, 
not to lose sight of our small troop. All of a sudden wo came 
up to a bonfire without any human being near it. Tho firo 
being alive, it seemed as if somebody must have been there. "We 
lighted our cheroots, and asked our grooms tho cause of tho 
firo in that solitary place. Their unanimous reply was, ’ that the 
firo belonged to some Aghorl Bdbfl (i.«. omnivorous father), and 
that it was dangerous for us to stay there longer.’ This excited | 
odr laughter, and we proceeded on without any concern about 
tho matter. After going a little further, wo camo to tlie side of 
a valley enonnously deep; and on looking down we had tho 
honour of seeing the monk himself, tho demigod of tho Hindds, 
about a thousand yards from us, runnuig down os fast os he | 
could, cautiously looking behind every now and then, as if some- | 
body wore pmsiung him. The poor grooms, on seeing him, were 
overpowered with fear, bowed to him, touching tho ground with 
thoir foroheads. My scholar, with European curiosity, hailed | 
tho man, and beckoned to him as if ho had to make some im- i 
portant communication to him; but these acts of civility, in¬ 
stead of producing tho desired cft'cct, accelerated the flight of ' 
our uncivil host, and tho impracticable declivity altogether pre¬ 
vented my curious European oompaiiion from following. So 
having roconrso to our telescope, wo had a full view of him. 
Ho was a strong and powerful man, tho silvery hair of his head 
hanging over his shoulders dishevelled, and his long beard in 
the same state; his eyes were quick, and sparkled with fire, 
and his shaggy body was rubbed over with ashes. Having seen 
so much of Mm, ho vanished from our sight.” 

Oriental eccentricities such as these appear to excite as 
much astonishment in tho Mohamedan as in the Christian 
mind. Wo mention this because there is an evident tendency 
to confound in one common description tho characteristics of 
the East. There is no sympathy between the Muslim and 
the Brahmin; the superstitions of the latter are abomina¬ 
tions to tho former. But the mind of tho Mohamedan is 
too bare in its purity; it ignores art, and cannot undor- 
stand the lighter amenities of European life. Lutfuliah's 
remarks on many things in London are curious from their 
naked simplicity and naiTow convention. Thus, for example, 
while admiring St. Paul’s Cathedral as not having its equal 
in the world, he is loud in his dislike of the multitude of 
statues and images, “ all of them scientifically sculptured,” 
and, as he knew, “ not designed for worship,;” but, he adds, 
" a temple dedicated to sacred purposes, whether humble or 
majestic, ought to bo plain, so as not to withdraw tho atten¬ 
tion of the congregation from the sermons and preachings.” 
By the time he arrived at Westminster Abbey this feeling 
had subsided. But a similar purism is obvious in his de¬ 
scription of the performances at the Italian Opera. Yet 
even this is exceeded by ins account of the Diorama in Be- 
gent’s Park. He calls it ” a place of incantation;” and the 
room into which his party Was conducted by the keeper was 


“ as dark as an infidel’s heart.” Tliero too the said keeper . 
might have maltreated them if ho had liked, but kindly 
offered them ehairs instead. Then it was that they heard 
distant music, and behold a beautiful scone—that of a frosty 
morning, with a rough clownish vegetable - vendor at tho 
river-side asleep in his boat, and his wife and children also 
sleeping on the cargo that he had landed. A palace was 
beside the stream, and its inmates engaged in their v.-irious 
employments. After a while, the evening came on, and tho 
scene changed: tho man was transformed into a pretty 
woman, the stars were visible, and the moon rose. The 
palace moreover was illuminated with lamps and chande¬ 
liers. Other changes sneoeedod: tho interior of an empty 
church, but tho next minute filled with tho congregation. 

" Tho morning,” continues Lutfulluli, “ then turned to day, 
and the day, iif a few minutes, into evening; and then night 
camo on, and then, to our great delight, we were helped ont 
by the keeper from this house of false magie." Such was 
the impression made on tho cultivated mind of a Mohanie- 
dan gentleman. Some of his compSnions, he tolls us, would 
have the house to bo under the power of evil spirits. 

Tho limits of the Mohamedan intelligence became mani¬ 
fest also during a visit to the Polytechnic. Among other 
things, the diving-bell much amused the Asiatic party. 
Lutfullali undertook to descend, but his chief and com¬ 
panions would not only not venture, but dissuaded him 
from tho attempt, saying it was “ an act of great impru¬ 
dence to endanger life in such useless sport.” Nevertheless, 
pronouncing his Bismillah, he got into tho bell with four 
Englishmen; and returned with safety, to tho surprise of 
I his companions. 

In particulars like these wo have a gauge whereby to 
compare the measure of mind in the East and in the West. 
That of the former needs enlargement by knowledge; science, 
philosophy, remain in their infancy ; and tho men, however 
civilised, are yet only children of a larger growth. 

The name of our hero, Lutffillith, being interpreted, sig¬ 
nifies “ the Favour of God.” The appellation is in a mea¬ 
sure prophetic. Lutfullali was destined to work his way 
out of obscurity into light, through many perils. Even as a 
boy he was esteemed learned, but he was at the same time a 
most mischievous imp, and justly incurred punishment by 
his dangerous tricks. Ho too, in turn, was the victim of the 
machinations of his relatives, Kedeeincd from tho death 
which they had purposed for him by tho good Brahmin, and 
recovered from the disorders of infancy, we next find him 
travelling with his uncle to Baroda, and making tho per¬ 
sonal acquaintance of the English, whereby he was enabled 
to correct his former notions founded on hearsay. Four 
persons excited his curiosity, two equestrians and two p^ 
dcstrians. They were engaged in conversation; ^ “ their 
jargon sounded harsh and wild to his hearing; their dress 
tightly fitted their bodies, without any skirt to screen such 
parts as tho law of modesty has taught man to conceal.” 
These conventional notions of costume, and their bearing 
on English morals, are exceedingly noteworthy. 

The time arrived when the family-home became intoler¬ 
able to LutfullMi, and he fled from it in despair. _ Hm ad- 
venture with the Hindu shepherd, and other siinplfl incidents 
of a similar kind, read like <a chapter or two cut out of the 
PUgrwCs Jhrogress, and arc, in faot, as exquimtcly beautiml 
as they are undoubtedly true. His story of escape from the 
hands of a Thug is most interesting, and reads like a patri¬ 
archal adventure. His visit to Delhi also must at; tins time 
ho especially interesting; but the more characteristic event 
is his acquaintance -witli the JamadAr Mus& Khfin, who hired 
him as secretary at a salary of ten rupees per month to 
keep the accounts of " his twenty-five PathAns.’ These 
tiimcd out to he thieves. Unaware of their character, and 
deceived by their apparent piety, Lutffillah travelled with 
them to a wildBhoel valley, when they threw off the mask. 
In that valley, said Mflsa, resided his lord and master, the 
chief of the Bheels, by name Nadir, who always had about 
five hundred of his tribe mady at his command; who, with 
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& party of Afgh&us, plundered caravans and travollerSi and 
infested tbs passes and roads of the mountain. booty 
was brought to NMir, and divided into three shares, tiut- 
fulldh was fain to console himself with the circumstance that 
he had nothing to do witii their excursions, and that their 
accounts engaged of his time only about half an hour every 
month. I^e was compelled hypocritically to consent to be¬ 
come the accountant of these robbers for the stipulated 
period of a twelvemonth. The following is a portrait of the 
chieftain: 

" As the evening began to set in we reachod a cave, at the 
mouth of which we beheld a black well-mado man squatting on 
a four-logged frame interwoven with fibres of wild creepers. He 
was also naked os the others ; but a pair of thick golden brace¬ 
lets on his wrists, and a sword placed before him, in adiiition to 
the usual Imw and arrows, and a oliafing-diah with live fire at a 
little distance, enoiroled with sevenvl squatting* liheels, clearly 
showed that ho was the chief of the banditti. Mdsd, looking at 
Mm, saluted and said, ‘ There is Nddir Bhfii, the good prince of 
the wildemOBs; make your respects to him aud go homo; I will 
be with you after a little ^hilo.' So all of us raised our hands 
to OUT foreheads to the Bheol, who got up from his seat, retuniod 
our saldms, and desired Mdsi to approach, which he did, and 
sat near him on the ground, loaning against one of the feet of 
the rude throne.” 

Is not this exquisitely primitive? And oven such is the 
Orient to this d.ay. Tlie book is, as it were, a piece of pho- 
tpgraphy, prescutiug exact views of persons and places, 
without art, aud unconscious of any plan. We too have 
the Muslim creed in fate, or destiny roeiirring. If wo have 
found our hero in bad company, he was not to blame; he 
“ must submit to tlio decrees of his fate in the same way as 
man, wise or fool, whether endowed with tlic philosophy of 
Plato or the stupidity of Kliozib, wliether witli the crown 
of royalty on his head or tlie wallet of misery over his 
shoulder.” 

These BhecI marauders were severe politicians. When 
one of their own party (lappened to be disabled by wounds 
from keeping np with them, they immediately out olf his 
head, which they buried or burnt to avoid being recognised, 
and to prevent the secret being divulged, as the individual, 
being tortured, miglit confess aud bring on a general mis¬ 
fortune. LutfuHaii had to be cautious with masters like 
tliese. At last he escaped, owing to an assault made by 
the Bheels upon the Afghans, who were about to leave the 
former, and might betray them. He ran for hours, until, 
nature exhausted, he stayed his flight in a forest, and rested 
for the niglit on the bough of a tree. For four days and 
nights he travelled in this condition. At last, after some 
•picturesque adventures, ho arrived safe at tlio village of 
Hfcilpur, and afterwards reached the city of Indiir, where 
he found bis mother, now again a widow. Not long after 
she died, leaving with him the rule of faith and conduct to 
wliich we have before alluded: 

“ My son, be virtuous, and guide yourself by your reason and 
conscienoo in the world. Taka care of that oi-phan-boy of mine, 
who is only in his sixth year, and has no one else to look to; 
treat him with brotherly affection, and may God be your pro¬ 
tector wherever you ere. As for mo, I am now perfectly sure of 
being obliged to return to the same region whence I was obliged 
to come,” ■ 

Words these as sublime as they are simple I We must 
now contract witbin the narrowest limits the remainder of 
this interesting narrative. 

Soon after bis mother’s dea{h, LutfullSh, having stuciied 
the English langua^, reeeivei} employment as post-elerk in 
tbe Hontfiirablo Company’s service, and« 08 ided for some 
time at pharampurl, in a Hindu temple, with bis suite of 
seven liarkiras, or runners. He held tiiis office fpr a short 
time only, and next obtained a situation with Lieutenant p. 
MacMabon, tbe BJieel agent at NfUcha,, as Persian teacher, 
and afterwards anted in tbe eame capacity with Lieuteqant 
C. F. Ifart. From thif point lintfujlmi is connected with the 
Eufopedh world, apd'pis as far »* it coul4 be, became 
Angbeised. Hp to flje year 1835, indeed, Lutflillib regularly 
held the prq{e|Vpid i^achw of tbb Persian, Hindfist&ni, 


Arabic, and Marathi languages to the new-comers front E"S- 
land, and travelled with them from place to place. At Sa- 
tirfi he married, but was unfortunate in his attachment, bis 
wife being pettish and hypochondriacal. In Surat ho found 
many scholars, and amongst them W. J. Eastwick, of the 
I2th regdment Bombay N.,I-—a name connected with that 
of the editor of this interesting volume. He bad also a Son 
whom he named Kudratuliah, hut who died early; aud 
a 1 ) 0 ut the same timd he entered the service of tlie KawAb 
of Siirat as secretary, and afterwards filled an oifice under 
the political agent in K&ttiawaf, wbicli he resigned in order 
to accompany his old ifriend Captain Eastwick. 

In the course of this narrative we find LutfulUh mixing 
with the Sindlns, and learning the idiom of their language 
by conversing with them; and by this moans we become 
acquainted with the feeling of certain eastern peoples 
towards ourselves. 'These people, sitting at the doors of 
tlioir tents, have no otlier occupation than .political talk. 
'I'hey are afraid of English encroachment, tliink sometimes 
of resisting, or if tliey acquicsco, do it in tliis surly faijliioii; 

‘ A man,’ said a white-bearded Siudhi, ‘may overmatch an¬ 
other, or perhaps two or three, if the contest is to be decided by 
the sword ; but these cowardly sataus have no 'sword, ami if 
they have any, it is as bhjnt as your waiking-stiok. 'They will 
kill you with their rascally shots whilst you are a mile or so off 
from them, and thou what is the remedy " 

LutfiillHi endeavoured to impress upon them that tlie 
Sindlns stood in no danger of tlio I'higlisli, whose forces 
were then passing through tlie country for the purpose of 
protecting their possessions in Indio, as well as the Atiiirs' 
territory, from foreign aggression. 'J’o this they would 
reply with a chorus of laughter: “What you say, sir, may 
be true; but wo are rude people, wc cannot coniprehend 
high policies of government. Ila, ha, ha!” 

TJie high policies of our government are, indeed, far too 
high for these populations, whose iiiteHigencc nevertheless 
is not to bo scorned, though their manners bo rude and 
primitive and tlieir knowledge prove very eoiitrabtod. Jii 
our intercourse with the natives we have oven'ated tlieiii in 
one way and underrated them in aiiotlier, and in hotli ways 
have made fatal errors. These considerations are at tliis 
moment intensely interesting; and, indirectly, we know of 
no book so liksly to give the right tone of thinking on the 
subject as t]ie Autobiography of Lutfuib'dl. 


A VISIT TO PAETIIAQE. 

Bv BESSIE RAYNEH PARKIS. 

II. 

Ox reaching the deck, a fine but most desolate scene pre¬ 
sented itself. At the distance of half a mile lay Goletta, 
the port of Tunis, a small strip of buildings—arsenal, cus- 
tom-liouse, fort, two "palaces,” and a few smaller dwelling, 
houses. 'To the left, at the further end of a long, shallow, 
salt-water lake, or laguna, lay Tunis, shining white in tlie 
morning sun, and about ten miles distant; to the right the 
grassy uneven iflain, backed by low hills, where once stood 
Carthago. . A bluff headland, near which is the' modern 
village of Carthagena, Jaj^eyond, still farther to the rjght. 
The panorama was nearly encircled by mountains; the 
chain was carried out by precipitous islands rising from fbo 
sea. The odd shape of these mountains is herdly ^o be de¬ 
scribed, except by saying that they reminded mo of cheese 
that has been cut by a }cnife. 1 never saw so many straight 
lines and approximate tight angles in a'bill-chain before. 

After long delay by wo slow-boated Ttirks, we were at 
length landed at Goletla, and received'by M- Cubisol, who 
acts as both French and English consul, As we passed 
along the quay, tye observed the pure Mussulman and half- 
savage look of the buildings agd ppople compated even to Al¬ 
giers. Oueer pajnted 'houseswopd-work of scarlet, yello>v, 
and a|l smart hues; and little, dvat^.sh^ !l^Piaian sqldieps 
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keeping guard, and looking at the European strangers with 
an air half lazy, half ferocious. 

We wore much nearer the site of ancient Carthage than 
wo Were to the city of Tunis, and therefore determined to 
visit the latter while yet the heat of the day had scarcely 
commenced. On March the 16th the temperature of north¬ 
ern Africa was about equal to that of our warm summer- 
days. 

M. Cubisol, onr consul, promised to see to our luggage, 
and wo were soon seated in a hired carriage and en route 
for Carthago. Such a carriage! I gave In a former letter 
some description of Algerine omnibuses. Tliis was a ve¬ 
hicle with four seats, and a roof which could be put up and 
down at pleasure, and the driver’s seat was also protected 
from the sun; the whole an unutterably shabby turn-out. 
I saw afterwards various other forms of carriage at Tunis, 
evidently of European build, and reduced to the last stage 
of vehicular ftcistence ; giving the idea that the bey was in 
the habit of buying up cheap every old phaeton, barouche, 
* calUche, or cab that had been pronounced unfit for use by 
Parisian authority. 

We soon reached the edge of the grassy field where lie, 
hloaching in the sun of centuries, the scattered bones of 
murdered Carthage. It can hardly be called a plain, as 
there is on tlio whole a gentle inclination towards the sea. 
We made first for the house of Mr. Davis, who is excavating 
for the Pritish Museum, and who resides with his wife and 
children in a square erection of quite modern build. The 
nearest habitations to bis are a bath and mosque, close to¬ 
gether, and of dazzling whiteness. 1 call them habitations 
because there are always residents attached to these Mo- 
h.amodan institutions. Prom this point we took a general 
view of the ground, which swells up and down, broken here 
and there by rugged lumps of ruin. Nothing approaching 
to an entire ancient edifice is to be seen, and the massive 
fragments which rise above the turf are to ho attributed 
to tile later times of Koman occupation. Every vestige of 
Punic Carthago lies under the level of the present soil, over¬ 
grown with grass, asphodel, and tare. 

The immediate foreground was occupied by Mr. Davis’s 
garden, a gentle horticultural pretence with which the En¬ 
glish ladies were unwilling to dis])ensn. Close to his house 
ho had caused pits to be sunk,—pits from fifteen to twenty 
feet deep,—wbicli appeared to lead to certain ancient tombs ; 
for bones and poftfery were brought up, and lay about tlie 
displaced earth. Some of the gentlemen went down by a 
rope; but the aperture was narrow, and the descent difficult 
for a woman, so I did not go down. In the house was a 
misocllanoous collection of articles,—^heads, little idols, and 
fragments of glass; which latter peel, from decomposition, 
into thin lamina!, and exhibit beautiful prismatic colours. 
There was also a small black stone insorihod with Punic 
letters, as yet undeciphered. The bey stipulates that any 
article.s composed of the precious metals shall ho paid for if 
found, otherwise he appears to leave the investigation un¬ 
molested. On the ground-floor of Mr. Davis’s house were 
certain mosaics on a largo scale, intended for the British 
■jlusoum. One design represented a priestess—Dido, per¬ 
haps. I appteliend that considerable doubt must exist as to 
they belong to Punic or to Roman da^. Many of 
these mosaics had been corefutly backed by new cement, 
otherwise they would have crumbled in their removal to En- 
gbVid. 

I^gaving the house, we proceeded towards the famous 
cisterns, which, with the exception of an aqueduct, form the 
only remains of Punic'Carthage fa> tolerable preservation. 
The ^oad, as I sai(J hoforo, is very'unsafe; and though we 
had one horse with us belonging to Mr. Davis, he was soon 
led by th^ bridle riderless. HfflfB apd there Is a cultivated 
field; hpt the greater part of the ^ound, so ftir as I could 
pb8efve,'is rough with the remains of fmtiqnity/and treach¬ 
erous with deep holesi thrpugh-whioh the pedestrian might 
at any moment fall headlong some’ tyrenty feet Into a black 
oblivion, "tether fhese oavefpous abystes tvere the cel¬ 


lars and cisterns of the ancient houses (such were eqre to 
he an important feature in the architecture of that burhii)^ 
'climate), or else the low^ stauding have be^ 

gradually buried in ihs tfoufse of ages by acCUmuIatcd'rhb- 
bisli. This has happened in Rome to an astonishing ex¬ 
tent ; and the foundations of ancient Loudon lie far beneath 
the present level of Chope. The field of Carthago being 
thickly overgrown with a low but luxuriant vegetation,— 
tall grasses, brambles, and many bright and beautiful flowers, 
—the readet may imagine that it proves rather dangerous 
walking. ' 

Presently the traveller is owed upon to descend a slop¬ 
ing excavation towards certain vaulted holes or chambers, 
and finds himself at the extremity of the enormous range of 
cisterns, seventeen in number, side by side, with vaulted 
roofs, and made accessible by two corridors running along 
either end. These are yet partially filled with water, and 
are lighted by shafts from abovq. The masonry is of Cyclo¬ 
pean size, and tlin gi-and masses of light and shadow surpass 
any effects I have seen in architecture. There appears noyr 
no doubt that these remains arc tlioso of public cisterns; 
though Lady Mary Wortley Montague says that they wore 
thought in her time to be elephants’ stables. Wo subjoin 

an extract from her letter to the Abbe-, written from 

Tunis 1.69 years ago, viz. July Slot, 1718. 

“At Tunis we were mot by the English consul who resides 
there. I readily accepted the offer of hLs hnuse for some days, 
being very enrious to see this part of the world, and particularly 
tlio mins of Carthage. I sot out in his chaise at nine at night, 
the moon being at full. I saw the prospect of the country al¬ 
most 08 well as I could have done by diiylight; and the heat of 
the sun is now so intolerable tliot it Is impossible to travel at 
any other time. The soil is for the most part sandy, but every 
where fniitftd of date, olive, and fig trees, which grow without 

art, yet afford the most dolioious fmit in the world. 

About six miles from Tunis wo saw the remains of that noble 
aqueduct which earned the water to Carthage over several 
higii mountains tho length of forty miles. There are stiil many 
arches entire. We spent two liours viowing it with great atten¬ 
tion ; and Mr. Wortley assured mo that of Romo is very much 
inferior to it. The stones are of a prodigious siso, and yet all 
polished, and so exaotly fitted to each other, tha^ very little 
cement has been made use of to join them. Yet they may pro¬ 
bably stand a thousand years longer, if art is not made use of to 
pull them down. Boon aitor daybreak I arrived at Tunis. ^. 

I wont very early yesterday morning (after one nighrs re¬ 
pose) to see tlie mins of Carthage. I was, however, half broiled 
in tho sun, and ovorjoyod to be Ted into one of the subterranean 
apartments which they called The SUilftee of the EtephaMe, but 
which I oannot believe were ever designed lor that use. I found 
in them many broken pieoe.s of ooliimns of fine marble, and some 
of poiqiliyry. I cannot think any body would take the insiguifi- 
ennt pains of carrying them thitnor, and I cannot imagine such 
fine pillars were designed for the use of stables. I am apt to be- 
Uovo they wore summer apartmeuts under their palaces, yrhiofi 
the heat of the climate rendered necessary. Tficy are now used 
ns granaries by tho oountry-peoplo. , . . . . 

When I was a little refreshed by rest, and some milk jiud 
exquisito'fmit they brought nie, I went up the little hill where 
otioe stood the onstle of Byrsa; and from thenoe 1 had a distinct 
view of the situation of the famous city of Carthago, which stood 
on an isthmus, the sea coming on each side of it. It is now a 
maraby ground on one side, where there are salt ponds. Strabo ^ 
calls Ciarlhafee forty miles in oiroumferonce. There are no# no 
remains of it but wnat I have described; and the history of it is 
too well known to want my abridgment of it." 

Although the learned abbS who was correspondent to 
the lively Lady Mary may have known all about the history 
of Carthage too well to have needed any further particulars 
from her pen, there may be some among our readers to 
whom a few liistorieal notes in connection with our present 
subject may not be unacceptable. We have to go back 
nearly a thousand years before Christ, to the time when 
Dido, “granddaughter to the famous (or infamous) Jezebel,’’ 
came from Phoenician Tyre, and parobased from the native 
inhabitants “ only so much land as an ox's hide would com¬ 
pass," which hide she forthwith acutely cut into strips. 
Hero she built a citadel called Byrsa. It is quite immate¬ 
rial that this tale is generally “ exploded by the learned.” 
For the rest. Dido’s unhappy love-affair with Ensas, fkn^ hef 
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suicide upon the fhnerel pyre, are rery old storiee. Many 
of out readers will repiember the anecdote of PorsoU, vrho,> 
when some one defied him to make poetry out of the Latin 
gerunds, replied quick as thought, 

“ When’Dido found Eneas would not oome, 

Bhe wept in nlenoo, and was Di, Do,.Dam,” 

To come to a more authentic ciass of facts. The English 
traTeller who sails into that lovely bay, girded by its quaint 
mountains, where now reigns a deep and desolate silence, 
will not forget that here rose and flourished and decayed the 
areatat maritime nation of antiquity. It is enough to make 
him accept Macaulay’s famous prophecy of Uie New Zea¬ 
lander gazing at St. Paul’s from the ruins of London Bridge, 
when he remembers that here was once all the bustling life 
of a thronged seaport, “ lined with large quays, in which 
were distinct receptacles for securing and sheltering from the 
weather 220 vessels. The city had high walls and splendid 
temples, "and all kinds of accommodation for the sea men." 
It had its Bermondsey and Blackwall, its huge St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s Docks, and doubtless, too, its Greenwich Hospital; 
magazines and storehouses containing all 'necessaries for | 
the arming and equipping of fleets; and near the old port 
was a temple of Apollo, with a statue of the god in massive 
gold. At the beginning of the Punic War the city’ had 
700,000 inhabitants. Livy says it was twenty-three miles 
round; and as I looked over the plain from an eminence, I 
seemed to see no end of the ruin. 

“ Aristotle speaks of dinners given by various societies, 
probably like our clubs, in which political questions were 
discussed.” And lo, politics and clubs and club-goers are 
mingled alike with the grass of the field; and only Mr. Da¬ 
vis, digging away at the stricken roots of Carthage, may 
hear, if ho listens rightly, the sobbing sigh of past greatness, 
like that of fabled Mandragore. 

Mr. W. Torrens M'Cullagh, in his Industrial History of 
Free Nations, says: 

“ The earliest commercial treaty whereof any memorial has 
been presafved was one between tlie Carthaginians and Etrus¬ 
cans. Whon os yet Mount Anentine was a wolf-walk, and in 
the clefts of thoTarpeian rock eagles of but inarticulate and un¬ 
disciplined rapacity had as yet brought forth their young, the 
Etruscans were the most influential race in Italy. They are 
linked to the Carthaginians by the bonds of reciprocal traffic; 
the exports and imports between them arc carefully regulated 
by treaties; courts of justice are jointly established, where the 
citizens of one state may suo for redress of injuries inflicted by 
those of another. (Vide Aristotle.)” 

Among the Greeks too: “ Many Greeks traded to Car 
thage, and the Punic merchant is spoken of in comedy as 
one of a class familiarly known at Athens.” 

But there is a special interest attaching to this deserted 
plun in English eyes. From hence sailed the bold traders 
who bought our Coniwall tin, and then tried hard to keep 
the mines a secret from all the rest of the mercantile world. 
So amiable were the Phoenician cousins of Carthage, that 
though they knew more about the Mediterranean than any 
Other people, and had explored far beyond the Gates of 
Hercules,—usually held to be " the terminus of human ad¬ 
venture and aspiration,"—Mr. Qroto informs us that “ their 
jealous commercial spirit induced them to conceal their 
track, to give information designedly false respecting dan¬ 
gers and difficulties, and even to drown any eommereial 
rivals when they could do so with safety."(\) Strabo relates 
that a Phoenician captain, returning from Britain, was pur¬ 
sued by a Boman galley, and ran his own vessel otr the 
rocks that the Boman might be tempted into the same 
destruction; and he did this that the enemy might not dis¬ 
cover where he had been and what was his cargo—British 
tin. This metal is supposed to have been also found in the 
Scilly Isles, then call^ Oassiterides. Heeren says that 
the ere dug u^ on the munlan'd " was carried to the small 
islandsjyiifg off the Land's End, accessilde to waggons at 
the Ume-ef ebb-tide.” 

all this tin was wanted for is not so clear; but" the 


Fbeenioians were celebrated for their skill in the art of dye¬ 
ing; and the Tyrian purple, which was either a bright crim¬ 
son or a scarlet, was held in the highest estimation. Hence 
it has been conjeotured^.with much probability, that the 
Phoenicians were acquainted with the use of tho solution of 
tin in the preparation, of that odlpur.” Their mirrors were 
also made of copper and tin mingled together. 

In Mr. Qrote’fl History of Oreece many' picturesque 
and interesting allusions to Carthage and her parent. Ho 
8aye,,vol. iii. p. 866, “The Greek word PlKBiiicians being 
used to signify as well tho inhabitants of Carthage as those 
of Tyre and Sidon, it is not easy to distinguish what belongs 
to each of them;" but from the coast of Palestine to the 
coast of Cornwall there was no merchant-ship to buy or sell 
goods except these Phoenicians. The relations between 
mother and child were ever amicable, so far as they have 
come to our knowledge. At her period of highest glory 
Carthago sent messengers with a sacred tribute to Hercules 
of Tyro during tho siege of the latter town by Alexander 
the Great; and tho women and children were sent from the 
beleaguered city to tho protecting care of tho colony, who 
thus repaid a debt of two .centuries’ standing; for when 
Cainbyses was bent on conquering Carthago tho Tyrians 
refused their fleet. 

Sign of harbour there is none upon this desolate shore at 
the present day, and the contour of (he coast is somewhat 
altered ; but from the devoted site of a Tunisian fort close 
to tho sea are still to be seen, incfl'aceahly .stamped upon tho 
hillside, the broad lines of an ancient flight of steps. Over¬ 
grown with grass and flowers, th6y yet retain a gi-aiid archi¬ 
tectural semblance, and nothing which I saw at Carthage 
struck me with so profound a sense of forlorn contrast. 
These steps, what were they ? Did they lead up to a tem¬ 
ple of Apollo, wkh it.s god of massive gold ; or down to the 
quay, thronged with the bustling feet of many nations V 
And how comes it that their ghostly outlines yet remain, 
w’hcn city and seaport are utterly vanished? Is it that in 
the warm, blue, starry midnights of the African shore mys¬ 
terious processions yet file upwiu'ds and downwards, and 
wandering over tho grassy plain, and by the murmuring 
tidelcss Mediterranean, recall with mournful wonder those 
fateful words, Delenda est Cauthaoo ? 


THE SHEPHEBD BOY. 

Bv SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Hebe is an engraving of the famous " Shepherd Boy,” by Sir 
Joshua Eej’nolds, which so many critics consider to bo his 
chef-d'oeuvre, and which certainly contains most of the eha- 
raeteristic merits of the painter’s style, and perhaps loss of 
those peculiar affectations so popular in the modish taste 
of his day,— 

"In toa-oup times of hood and hoop. 

And while tho patch was worn — 

times which were not even sincere in their feeling for such 
fopperies, but only wished to' be thought so, and therefore 
merely suegeoded in persuading themselves into a thoroughly 
artificial manner of thinking, and into not half believing their 
own words. 

The breadth of Sir Joshua's style is most noticeable here, 
united with much sweetness of expression and grace, well 
meant for naturalness and rusticity. The reader will per¬ 
ceive that this is no genuine Bhepherd Boy, any more than 
the high-bred dog which follows the pipe is the rough and 
weather-beaten guardian of a flock. The whole work is a 
pretty pastoral, and as such wo may bo thankfUl for it; only 
regretting that so much talent and sweetness of feeling was 
not supported, or rather directed, by a deeper confidence in 
nature, which would have shown the great artist how infi¬ 
nitely fresher and more delightful was its simplicity than 
were the graces and drawing-room airs of his own day. We 
are, however, parts of our times: had Beynolds lived now. 
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wo should probably have found him as unooiuproraising a 
realist as any of the present day. In some sense, ho may 
bo said to have been the first-born son of English art, from 
whom, if not from Hogarth, all the honours and glories 
which now distinguish her havo descended; and the more 
frequently his works arc examined, the higher will bo the 
admirationdie will receive. Some such Hercules was doubt¬ 
less needed to clear away the elinquanterie which more than 
one ago of trifling and insincerity had gathered about the 
art. 


THE LlTl’LE HLACK BOX. 

A BTOnV OF Tlin 8nAFTF.8BUKT PLOT. 

Br G. W. TIIORNBUKY, AcTiioa oi " Abt a»d Natdhe.” 

CMAPTEE IV. 

TUB EOT LUSCHXOH. 

Sir Bobert would have served as oup-bearcr, but the king 
insisted on his taking his usual seat at the table; while he 
himself sat beside Mabel, who, with many blushes, had been 
introduced to his majesty, 

“ 'Tis a good wench," said Sir Robert, fondly pinching 
her arm; “ better daughter than her old father deserves; and 
though she knows few of the modish airs, can play ‘ Sel- 
longer's Bound’ indifferent well on the old spinet, ay, tliat 
can she." 

"As beautiful and virtuous as her father is honest and 
brave, 1 venture to swear," said Charles, with an admiring 
smile that won Sir Robert’s beai't. 

In five minutes more Sir Bobert was stirring round his 
wine with a sprig of rosemary. 

“ Is the day fixed for my brother Tony’s coronation ?” 


said Charles, breaking suddenly into the conversation that 
at the other end of the table was now swelling into a loud 
murmur. “Has Little Sincerity been measured for his 
crown, or will the old one he had made for Poland servo 
his turn?” , , ,. 

“ 1 have not heard, your m.ajcsty,” said (lodolphin ; "but 
I met the old mole on the road to-day, at the head of 
the aroen Eibbons, all lettered ‘No slavery, no Popery,’ and 
shouting. I’ll wager a crown, as if they were going to 
fling down the walls of a now Jeiieho.’’ 

“ And yet, odsfish, if Tony hasn’t more divinity than 
all my bishops, and more law than all ray lawyers. No 
one sees quicker into a heart than Cooper, yet ho must 
needs use the stirrups of religion to get up into the saddle 
of power. Killigrow says he is now devoting himself to 
pi'ove that 1 am engaged with the Jesuits of St. Oraor in 
a plan to cut my own throat.” o- t> t. 

“ How well old Hudibras sketches himl said Sir Bobert, 
pouring some syrup of gilly-flowers into his sack: 

“ ' ’Mone those there was a politician, _ 

With more heads than a beast in vision; 

Bo politic as if one eye 
Upon the other were a spy. - 

" Hava you hoard of the last joke of the Tory wits at the 
Rose ?” said Godolphin. 

“ No, nor of their first either," said Charles; " but 
is it? Nothing more of drubbing poor Drydon in 
Alloy, or acting D’UrfeV’s terrible duel with Mr. Bell at ^ 
som, when they fought for one hour by the clock ^ 
Wells ns to whether a note in the last Gavotte was B 
or G sharp, and ending with one of the combatants reoeivihS 
a cut on the lute-finger, giving him such exquisite tortnrs 

that he fainted.” a. . , 

“Better than that. To commemorate Bhsfteshurys 
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dropsy, they have dubhed hipt flqpl fill? ' 

adopted by him when ho miBg^ ips |*qJ&b'ftWVjp | Hi |fri- 
bleiu with them is a tap^ »)(ta tb«y tjigip 

of a silver nrn with a tap acii!(Jrajfi|&,'' ' ' 

“ May tliat nrn bo a type MWi ftoml UTO bHpg MWly 
ready," said Essex bitterly. ■ , • 'It K 

“ Kay, nay,” .said Oharles, " ^wisll TPhy PO hHvf, f| 
ns aRreeablo a companion as ever helpeil ope (0 pjl fn 
I like Little Siuecrity as >v(ijl ps pany hotter inHectS. 
Odsfish, it malics me laugh to hopl'^aPQS tojjt p^uig plot| 
to cut mo off at Hampton, qp Sijrprise l^S at ifey/jnarket; 
and then thn next day to see ^'pliy tSi 'Wifll 

eternal friendship on Ins brovy, and a tfaptlo'op his 
inoutli.” ■' 

At (his moment tho conversation was interrnnte4 ]>7 I'l* 
delio, the king's pet spaniel, who haviPB l>oet> for * lopg time 
tugging at tho long lu.sli of pir ifolicrt’s whifitnat h!fl|g in¬ 
vitingly from the mantelpiece, had at jast sucoeed^fl jii pull¬ 
ing it down, together witl( ftp old Oopy of'jfojfew ^artyrs, 
three tobacco-pipes, and a ft|i) of nheasp'ptN pgS®! thep 
snapped at Koger, and r.an hptween h'® I'Qyftl ipaster's legs, 
where be barked, hair-l'righte||cd| half in ^pfiftlicc. 

“ He has done no hurt, your pi^qpty i PllV ^ i^''Y It'Hs 
tho less; and tho'old boo|c thpfo, f opiy ItPBp Pljf 

May-flies in ; I’m getting too old fo ' 

At tliis moment Huger, wiio, frorii hplfliid his masts}'!|| 
chair, had kept his eye during tjie whole Of dinppi* flxgoly 


“ q pp tnpfp pf thjk |t»’t fileaeo your majesty. That 
ralsOD thg ypaff," |ji|4 «»8 ^ 0 <a old baronet, whoso syrapa- 
tHps tffp bhtlig? of plwsf pa4 Jl^ped to elicit. 

' ■ ft'antUtg; iha'Jnte, Meroi, Here’s the song. You all 


j'our l)IeSKod faco is so 1 ike yDiifl^tiier's, of iniinqfift} 

“I forgive you, Koger,” sai4 pUrlds, Hyifil »f»i «i Pnilfng 
down lii.s wig; “ but I’m sorry to fi!|4 you SlfPaily tpiPtPP 
by court-flattery. I’m universally known to |a j iq pg^iaai 
dog in the three kingdoms, gy, ap4 clap fhs 'oqlQilip's h|t« 
the lot. Hut, Sir Robert, yqu seoip pnsfsy! |p ?io( laf |pg 
disturb your daily habits. He yoH go fq bowjg gffcr'j|{(ipfh 
or do you lake the tobacco?’’ 

“ If you please, your majesty,’’ said Roger, “ and bogging 
pardon for the liberty, a.s an old soldier, and one whOwon 
the colours at EdgcliiU”—(Sir Robert was all this time 
making deprecatory signs, a,nd frowning terribly)—“ but my 
master, for twenty years, wlionovcr tho pudding is brought 
in, has been accustomed to sing, ‘ My part lie.s therein-a.”’ 

“ Well, your majesty, it’s no use denying it; but in your 
presenoe I would not—’’ 

“I’ish, Sir Robert! Clap into it .as yon love your sove¬ 
reign, and perhaps 1 will give you a song of my own writing 
afterwards, if Baptiste has brouglit his French lute. Now, 
man, no coughing and clearing of the throat, but roundly, 
as if it was a vicw-halloo.” 

“ Your majesty, it’s nothing hut an old thing not worth 
the hearing.” 

“Now don’t ho coy. Sir Robert; anfl mine’s only a now 
thing, not worth the hearing. Silence, gentlemen, for Sir 
Robert’s song, and none of your orilical carwitchets.” 

Thus encouraged. Sir Robert pushed back his plate and 
knife and fork as if they were in the way of his voice; took 
tho cover off his London pudding, which Roger had brought 
in to give him inspiration; folded his lionds on his sturdy 
chest, half shut his eyes, apd sang in a clear fusty voice the 
following trifle j 

“ ‘ There is a pudding by the fire. 

And mv part lies t’horein-a; 

The lads in the hall, go call them alb 
And bring thorn allVithin-a.’ ” 

Loud applause followed this quaint ditty, upon which 
Sir Robert bowed, turned red, drank a full bumper of claret 
to hide his confusion, gnd then, as if able to eat after the ob¬ 
servance of his usualt^i^t, fell to on his plate. 

“ Sir Robert, a slice uCyours. It must be a good pudding 
that produced so gaod; an air. a Mine is but a poor lacka¬ 
daisical thing. in an old avenue at Buda, where 

I >ised to walk tm4' ^nk of England, and wonder- how I 
•ahoiild pay for my.sq^t new clothes.” 


MOW Jt," W pi'ping to (ill courtiers, as well as my 
Wprboafer ftfiyisf) you'll pardon tlm fondness of a 
Pbfiria?! ijl4n flatldteg up, and putting one (pot 
Dp iha red (itjjfjijpji of hU flllgjri t^ng to the accompaniment 
pf ^ IhIp, wlljeli he played wilh considerable skill, the fol- 
fbp'Jr H ^ h||t powerful voice : 


V hours ip a s}J»dy gi’ovo, 
l|i (ho d4p Wheji I s®o not my love ; 
ty walk ww my rhiflia is gone, 
leq I pHnk'we'waro thoro all alone. 

there’s no spoil 


eaeh shpdp ppd qqpscious Imwor that I find, 

Wtj®’’® I OffPe ilftva l^tin bnppy, and sbo has boon kinrl; 

I see Bth jJ^nt |oft of her shape in tho green, 

Ami imngipo the nlpasuro may yot eomo again. 

0 thop 'Bi I thitiH that no joys are above 
The pjpftsurps of love.’ 

B))t adlippkS)'' Spjd CliavloB, as ho finished his song, and 
tUj-pw his I'hhh tjfjm e hareloss qir to his .attcndaiil, “ love i.s 
nq): what it uspil (p hp ip uuy young days; (hen lover.s 
hl'qko thoir ncoks in tl|B filtyai'd to show their constancy.” 

WAnd now they do if ili fox-hiinting,” said Oodolphiii. 
“ Ppee they used t(> sltoty the strciigUi of their limbs, now 
they show the streilgtlt Pf their heads. 'J'hcy ride, like niiil- 
horscs round the liHtg jp the Park, till they get as dusty as 
a juilley’s IPPP’ tlien spend half I ho night in drinking 
Blifgh'qdy fn wash the dust opt of llioir tliu>at.s.” 

Bf j ®iaries had time to reply, .a tlmndor of horses’ feet 
mufflpil py i-''® ringing out louder at inlcrvahs, wa.s 

|ipqro( ft W'pw deeper and clearer, till the rattle of swords 
|h4 fie^hjiards against metal-hound saddles or jingling stir¬ 
rups could be board mingled with shouts of command; and 
the next moment a troop of fifty Life tluards, headed by 
(llavorhoitse, dashed—the men red-faced and the horses 
covered with foam—into the courtyai d. 

" Egad,” said Bir Robert, starting up and slapping his 
thigh with delight, “ it does mo good to see the willing 
hearts there are in the land to sweep away the Green Rib¬ 
bons.” 

In a momfnt Claverliouse entered, and addressing tho 
king, a.ssured Iiim that the appearance of tho mob that was 
then passing rendered it- necessary for his majesty to arm ; 
aud at the stamp pf his foot, three pages entered carrying a 
helmet and breast and hack piece. 

Charles gave a groan at tho sight of those, threw liim- 
Bclf back in liis chair, filled up his glass, and yawned ; got up, 
stretching his arms and looking in tho glass, while he stood 
bareheaded without Ills wig, and put on his helmet,—a 
curious contrast to Ills other dross. 

“ Egad,” he cried, ” 1 sometimes wish I could shut up 
IVliiteliall for the summer-months, pawn my crown to old 
Motrolle the goldsmith at Temple Bar, ship my twenty-four 
fiddlers that D’Urfey made tho song about, and sail off with 
Nelly to some snug little island out of reach of tho cry of 
'No Popery’ and the jingle of Bow bells. Chaffinch should ho 
my cook, and Bay May my groom.” 

“ Theatres and tennis-courts and pall-malls are rare in 
desert islands, and the exchequer of such dolpctahle places 
is generally rather scanty,” said Godolphin, as ho helped to 
buckle on his monaroh’s sword. “ A king would he very 
happy without subjects; hut unfortunately where there are 
no subjects there is no one to pay taxes.” 

“ 'VVcll, thank God,” said Charles, “ Monmouth’s away, 
dancing at country-fairs for the sake of .Protestantism some¬ 
where in Somersetshire; and James and that blustering 
Lauderdale are busy hanging in Scotland- They arc all bet¬ 
ter out of tho waj’ when London comes to Oxford." 

“ Killigrew was right,” whispered Godolphin to Arling¬ 
ton, “when he said Charles could see if be would, and James 
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■would SCO if he could. Theyo are the luaterials hero for 
Boraething bettor than a Whitehall aotrde.” 

Kro Charles had done arming, Roger, who -was also a ' 
Bhilful gardener, and proud of hU skill, came in, and with a 
sorai)e of his log and ap awkward bow, begged his majesty 
would allow him to put iu the royal carriage a basket of 
pearmaina and jennetings from tho home-garden. 

“Another day such as this," said Charles, with a good- 
humoured laugh, as he threw himself back in his chair, 
stretched out lii.s logs ns if tligy wore still cramped by Uio 
oonfincmont of the coach, first looking at his shoe-buckles, 
then readjusting his hluo ribbon of the Garter, and lastly, 
passing his fingers through tho seented curls of his black 
wig, “ and Tony will lose half bis subjects. How many a 
fill, alderman to day from rortsoken or Bishonsgafe lias en¬ 
dured martyrdom on a liard-trotting horse! Odsfish, Ar¬ 
lington, how the portly feodors must have shuddered at the 
tliought of such a vide, and consoled themselves by tlie 
thouglit of all the bonfires of Sinithfield and the ‘blessed 
cause!' ” 

“ iTpou my life, your majesty,” said Hyde, " it’s too had 
to saddle the Papists as tliey do. If a fellow is knocked 
down at Ilaimncrsmith and loses his silvor-hiltcd sword, 
tlie liigUwaynian is always a concealed Papist; if a man 
nuds into tlie gutter on his way homo from his club, and a 
link-Ijoy picks his pocket, it’s a Papist; if I go into a tavern, 
and won’t pay my liost’s exorbitant bill, he mobs me witli 
all file drawers, and dub.s mo ‘ Papist;’ if I cano a bully in 
iSpi'ing Gardens for treading on my toes, he sliouts ‘ Papist!' 
•aiifl Pm driven out and treated worse than a bailiff in Wliite- 
friars.” 

“ Kgad,” said Cli.arles, laughing at Hyde’s Tory indigna¬ 
tion, “ 1 take the.se things philosophically, and laugh at 
thorn in my sleeves; but, faith, the people aro moonstruck, 
1 think. There's Kell told mo this morning that tho people 
round the tlieatro ye.sterday were crying, ‘ Protestant pears,’ 
and ‘ Hot Prote.stant pudding.”’ 

"Your majesty is too good-natured with the canaille," 
said Ilydo fiercely. “This carl of theirs will bo turning ’81 
into ’-li| and Aklersgato into Whitehall. We fihull have yet 
to trample them under our horses’ feet, and pull down that 
dell of sedition where tho old traitor sits all day and night 
fanning tlie co.als of rebellion.” 

" Wily you’re another Knpert, Roehester,” said Godol- 
pbin, with a good-humoured smile, helping liimself as he 
spoke to a favourite dish near liim, and tlion liolding up his 
glass to tlie light with all the gusto of a connoisseur. “ We 
shall have you licading tho Ijifo Ouavd.s in tho battle of 
Moorfields." 

“ .\nd the great siege of Thanet House,” Said Charles. 

“Hefeatiiig tho allied forces of Little Britain and 
Shoreditch,” echoed'Arliiigton, with his usual stiff deliber¬ 
ation. 

“Wo shall have Buckingham JiUrodiioing you as one 
of tho kings of Brentford, with an army of three bandy¬ 
legged drummers and a knock-kneed pikeman.” 

“ If your majesty ohooso to turn every thing into a jest, 
well 1 You chased a moth all the uiglit your fleet was burn¬ 
ing, just as Nero fiddled when Rome was blazing.”, 

“ I know the taunt,” said Charles; “ I’ve read it twenty 
times in tho Protestant newspapers. Go on; Finch is not 
here to indict you for treason.” 

“Your majesty must pardon my natural vehemence.” 

“His niajcsty is too acoustopried to such Tehemcnoe to 
be tho least disturbed. Besides, after court compliments, it 
is. quite stimulating. Go on. ,It’s like Rearing a trumpet 
sound a point of war after listening to TorcelU'a lute, or 
that siren Havis a-trilling of Frepeli airs." 

“It troubles mo to see your majesty Ijoar so patiently tjio 
factious workings of these turbulent spirits,—fljese kna-yes 
who under their Geneva gowns parj-y tbp apaassin’s knife 
and the headsman’s axe. Metljinjis, wben j iponnt tfie 
peak of history, and look Bpon the pas!: ap4 fiotpre [ike two 
oceans, 1 behold this glory of all islands, thi§ mistfess Qf 


four seas, a prey to the flames of civil war and tho whirl 
wind of rebellion.” 

“ 1 ace—why you’re all in the heroic vein to-day, Essex,” 
said Charles wearily; “but cannot you keeiuhis oloc^uencc for 
the counoil-ebamber to-morrow, and not weary mo and Sir 
Robert, who will certainly think me a strange uncivil guest 
for thus shutting him from our conversation.” 

“Will you not, sire,” said Hyde passionately, after a 
moment’s musing, “ remember that those wliose liands 
were dipped in the most innocent blood of that illustrious 
martyr—?” 

“ 0 now, I can't stand that old clap-trap; odsfisb, man, 

I can’t stand that,” said Charles motioning. “ Is a imm’.s 
father of no use W to jeproach his son with? Only the 
other day, at my last levee. Bishop Fell had tho iinpudcncc 
to tell mo I swore more than became a good Chri.stiaii; and 
I said to him, ‘Your martyr sworo worse than that.’ ” 

“ Tho king of blessed memory,” said Bir Robert, rather 
sliockod at tho levity witli whicli tlie thoughtless inonareli 
spoke ofhi,s royal fatlier, “was not e])aring of adjurations 
wlieii he was directing a chjirgc, or riding down tlio squad¬ 
rons; for I remember, at Newbury, when we had to jumble 
iu a heap over a low wall to got at some cursed miiskctecr.s 
that galled our flank, his majesty, iu niy hearing, called 
out lustily, ‘A pest on those fellow.s, they are shooting us 
down as if wo were young crows I’ ” 

“ That’s nothing. In Noll's times,” said Godolpliin, “ wlicii 
the Parliament put fines on swearing, it is said to have cost 
tliat young Hector Bellasis a thousand a-y ear for oaths alone ; 
but ‘ pest’ counts for nothing.” 

“ Pm afraiil we're growing offominate,” said Charles, “ in 
oaths. Look at (Jucen Bess, tliat tlie WeeMy Discovery is 
always talking about; she swore by God’s wounds, and sueb 
grand Popish oaths; hut now our ladies lisp out, ‘ Upon my 
honour,’ a foolisli path ; and ‘Upon my reputation,’ a venial 
oatli. To return to Roehester; wliat has made him tinii a 
Wentworth all at once ?” 

“ I wager he was scared by tlio Green Ribbons, or llio 
'prentices hissed him the last time he went into the City,” 
said Suiidcrlaiid sarcastically. 

“James is fonder of hunting than I am,” said Charles; 
“ I prefer the paradise at Hampton Court, and chasing about 
my gardens after a rabbit with my S])aiiiels. Odsfish, if 
gciitlemeii like 3 'ou, Sir Robert, wouldn’t rather have hares 
than friends, and would forswear any king who dared to 
Inint on your land. Egad, if I have ever liked the sport 
since I was hunted so inv.self after Worcester. When wo 
were last at Newmarket, Janies and I went out every daj'; 
and every day, at a certain place, we met an honest fellow 
of a butolier, who, from my speaking to him, got in a habit 
of asking what sport we bad. If we said we’d had a good 
run, lie always said, ‘Did you kill?’ and if we said, ‘No,’ lie 
put bis fingers to his nose, and jogged ojf. Odsfish, at last, if 
I didn’t get ashamed of looking tfie follow in the face.” 

“ I was once riding witli the Duke of York," said Arling¬ 
ton, “ near Windsor, when wo wore warned off an ciiolosuro 
by a gentleman in a greasy buff coat. ‘Do you know who 
you Itavii, sir?’ said his grace. ‘ Vos,’ said our friend | ‘ I am^ 
speaking to a duke; but on my own property I ain king.’ 
Ifis grace grow black, and was much troubled at this; and 
i think but for me would have sent back, and liave had the 
dogged fellow’s nose slit.”. 

"If I }iad been there,” said Charles, “I should have 
laughed, and bowed, and said, ‘ Sir, you make me feel I jm 
the gi-eatcst prince on earth; for wfiilo others rule over 
slaves, I rule over a race of kings.’ He’d have bean a Tory 
ever afterwards.” 

“ I think Sir Robert beats all fox-liantcrs I over met 
with,” said Sujiderland, “ but old Matchpuj of I^iccstcj, 
who rode twenty stone, and liis huntsman eighteen ; he gqt 
drunk every day fo t)iB toast of all the hunters in Cliriateiir 
4om ; and qnqe, after a hard day, w)iep ho wwt bppia ■'wi^ 
two briishes ju fiis hat, fia^ the jpx’s fiead lor 

dinner." • ... 
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“ Ab, ahl and batter too.than your foreign Itickshawe,” 
said Sir Robert, looldng hard out of windonr to prevent his 
eye glancing at Tiis majesty’s plate. 

“Is that a good dog of yours ?” said Charles, pointing to a 
a foxhound that was muzzling his nose with his master’s hand. 

“ Never a bettor, your m^osty, ever gave tongue. Stout 
and tender-nosed, and no babbler; stanch and true, swiflt 
and keen; one that has tasted fox before this. With your 
majet'.y’s leave, I’ll propose his health. ‘ Grappler’s Health, 
with three times three.’ ’’ 

With demure faces the company filled their glasses, and 
drank the toast. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the king, “ I have now to propose a 
toast which I am sure will bo drunk with enthusiasm: ‘ Tlio 
Little Whig.’ ” Sir Robert, not seeing the allusion to Sun¬ 
derland’s beautiful wife, tossed off his glass with a look of 
inquiry. 

“I never heard of that dog,” said Sir Robert, “your 
majesty; there was 'Whigger, by Glider out of Blossom, 
well known in this part of England.” 

“ It's a well-known toast,’’sBaid his majesty, “ but not 
confined to sportsmen.” 

“ Afi,” said Sir Robert, “ save your majesty, I see them 
all abreast, carrying a lead, never coming to a fault, spread¬ 
ing like a sky-rocket, twenty-five couple all in a clump. 
Then push forward all of yo; scream, yelp, bark—such 
music ! Halloo, forward 1 gone away 1 Tally-ho 1 he gets a 
head; they’re gaining him 1” 

“ Heigh, Baffler, Buxom, Bounder! So ho. Conqueror, 
Chimer, Crasher 1 Ho, Forester, Flasher, Jester!” 

“ Heigh, Traveller, Racer, Reveller 1” said Godolphiu, led 
away by the enthusiasm. 

“ Tally-ho, tally-ho! tear him to pieces,” said Sir Robert, 
throwing up his arms as if flinging the dead fox to a mad¬ 
dened pack, and then sinking quite relaxed into his chair, 
with a stammered apology to his majesty. 

“ No words about it, Sir Robert. I love an honest sports¬ 
man, and I know Godolphin’s taste of old. But isn't this 
much hotter than tho field ? here’s all the excitement and 
no fatigue. And how long did that chase take ?” 

“ Let me see,” said Godolphiu, smiling and looking at 
his watch, wiping off the heat-drops from hie good-humoured 
forehead; “ by this stop-watch, exactly one hour and twenty 
minutes. We went away with a dog-fox, stuck to him down 
Wetherby Hill, had a check at Guymassy Woods, tried back 
at Wollerton, were thrown out at Clanson Earths, and killed 
at last at Winnesly Bottom, after a twenty-mile run.” 

“ The fox is sagacious, and of much discernment,” said 
Arlington inquiringly ■, “ but still a very loathsome vermin, 
and not worth the catching.” 

“ As to its smell, I prefer it to wig-powder, or ladies’ 
sweet-washed gloves, on a clear morning,” said Sir Robert. 
“ As to sagacity, I should like to hear any one, saving his 
majesty, match this story of mine. When I was with 
Lunsford’s regiment in Essex, in 1643, we went three days 
tunning to Cricksell Wood, and always lost in' the church¬ 
yard. We were all at fault, stumbling about among the 
^ves, when a celebmted bitoh. Fidget, leaped up several 
times at a buttress and gave tongue. Some thought no¬ 
thing of this; but trusting to her stanchness,—for she was 
y y favourite^I leaped off my horse, and climbed up by some 
ivy to the low roof of the church, where we foimd a kennel 
•mre enoiq^h. We helped three or four couple of jiogs up, 
ttd'ieonhd^ they went in full cry on the Cancel-roof in a 
. isioment; and there Reynard died without benefit of clergy, 
AftAr a fikepohaa^ea’ rum" • 

■ :•< RjttruiwdlBWiJ^’ shouted all. 

■ oW fox,” said Oharks aside to Arling- 

- gttwgife. Wfc the Protestant-Church as' a tdaoe 

an sud Sir Robert, in high glee 
hj^WWf'titet'ihyal party to<A in hia sporting stories. 

fieanr Woolet^ at. the Gable. House at 


“ Yes, yes,” cried every one, to get the quicker to tho 
Story; “well?" 

“ I was hunting there once, when^ve ran the fox up into 
a tree; and there, twenty feet up, we found a hole with four 
cubs. Egad,” said Sir Robert, “ I don’t know if a kingdom 
is not easier to manage than a pack of fox-hounds; and 
some of our rules might, mayhap, be of use to your counsel¬ 
lor-gentlemen here. Hit your dog first, and rate him after¬ 
words, for instance.” 

• “ Lauderdale does both,” said Charles; “ for ho scolds a 
poor devil of a Covenanter and then hangs him.” 

“ Silent at going into cover, noisy at coining out, is tlio 
huntsman’s business.” 

“ As men who are quiot in office arc noisy in opposition,” 
said Godolphin. 

Sir Robert looking rather puzzled at those allusions, 
Charles good-humouredly asked him, “What are tlio requi¬ 
sites of a good foxhound ?” 

“ Legs like aiTows,” said Sir Robert; “ wide breast, your 
majesty, and deep cheat; broad back, thin neck, small licad, 
and thick tall.” 

“ I remember some old distiches about a groyliound,” 
said Godolphin: 

“ ‘Hoad like a snake, 

Nock like a drake ; 

Back like a bream, 

Side like a beam ; 

Tail like a rat, 

Foot like a cat,’ ’’ 

“True enough, true enough, sir,” said Sir Robert, aj)- 
provingly, looking round bcnignantly, and filling hia glass 
“ to the immortal memory.” 

“ And what ai'c the best sort of mornings for your fox 
hunting?” said Arlington sedately. 

“The scout lies, look you, wlicri the wind’s southerly 
or westerly; north and east are what I call Whiggish winds, 
good for nothing but to save foxes’ brushes, weary the deg.a, 
and send tho huntsman svrearing like a trooper; a warm 
day without sun, a liot close fog, and when there’s a white 
frost, hard rain, and mild air, arc good. But of ail things 
in the world, there’s nothing spoils an honest mail’s sport . 
more than your cursed stinking violets. Hrat me, if I don’t 
hate the sight of them.” 

“ Ah, ah 1” said Charles, bursting into a laugh at this 
odd antipathy. “ Why, you’re like my old huntsman at 
Windsor, wlio goes about tbo pork wishing all tho shooj) 
were foxes ; and well he may, for I pay him 801. a-ycar for 
nothing but hallooing.” 

“ As well earned as a lawyer’s money,” said Sir Robert; 
“and I wager a very honest follow, and one I sliould like 
to crush a pot with.” 

“All I wonder is,” said Arlington, “that a man ever 
hunts twice—^running, like a madman, after a bad smell, just 
to feed a sot of dogs, who aro tho only creatures that relish 
tho sport.” 

“ Out upon you," said Godolphin. “ Sir Robert’s right. 
The finest moment in life is when the first challenge is 
heard in the dark of the cover, ‘ Hark to Chirper 1 hark to 
Rattler!’ as the dog speaks in the thicket, and owns tho 
fox.” 

Charles rose to go; hut Sir Robert, who by this time 
had taken far too muoK claret, held the king’s hand, and 
dragged him hack to his seat, entreating him, with tears 
and many allusions to “ the blessed memory,” to finish the 
bottle. 

With a good-humoured smile, the king released his coat 
from the good knight’s grasp, and whispering, “ A drunken 
man is as great as a king,” sat down and completed his 
task, much to the indignation of Essex, and the delight of 
the pliant Godolphin. 

'With a discharge of patareros from tho roof of the clock- 
tower, the cavalcade set forth, the king riding at their head 
fully armed, to qxpress hie apprehension at the armed fol- 
iowers of SWteshiuy. 
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" Honeat old follow,” said the king, ” as I ever saw; full 
of old Cavalier stories that would delight Bupert, ai\d as 
fond of fox-hunting as his servant is of gardening.” 

“ What in the world took Kowley to that dreary old 
house ?” whispered Churchill to Claverhouse. 

“ A pretty face, as usual,” said Claverhouse; “ and he 
talks of sending for her to court, so let Portsmouth tremble.” 

Bah,” said Churchill, “ what feai' from the red cheeks 
of a village Cicely ? Take canary, and rinse your brain clear, 
A fiend when seen through a raiuboW-cloud by lovers seems 
an angel." 

“ Yes,” said Claverhouse,—" there, don’t shrug and hito 
your glove,—hut to the vulgar herd only an imperious wan¬ 
ton Jezabel.” 

“ What’s that about Jezabel, gentlemen ?” said the king, 
turning round. “ Churchill hasn’t turned Quaker, I hope, to 
win favour with the duke. As for Claverhouse, he never 
turns, except ho turns colour when he’s angry, and that’s 
too often.” 

“ Have you heard Tony’s last trick, your majesty?” said 
Qodol^in, .as the royal party rode on. 

“1^ I,” said Charles, whistling a song of Dryden’s. 

“ Why, Tony declares an agent of his in France has dis¬ 
covered in a convent at Paris a Utth black box, containing 
the deed of marriage of a gentleman named Stuart with a 
Welsh girl named Walters. It's now on its way over.” 

“ A little black box," said Charles, laughing. “ What next ? 
And so Monmouth turns out James, and gives the empty 
box as a money-chest to Shaftesbury, who keeps the Ex¬ 
chequer under his own hoy. A little black box, ah, ah! 
Very good! A little black box! Ancora. Very well,very 
well indeed.” 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


The great scientific event of the month has boon the meet¬ 
ing of the British Assoeiation at Dublin; and it is matter 
for congratulation that its twenty-seventh annual session 
has been one of the most successful it has held. The Bev. 
Humphrey Lloyd was the president; and his inaugural address, 
notwithstanding his apology for the restricted notice he was 
able to give to general science, contains a pretty complete 
exposition of the scientific progress of the past year. Com¬ 
mencing with astronomy, he drew attention to the continued 
discovery of now asteroids. In 1852 no fewer than eight 
were discovered, and last year five; during the present year 
three others have been added to the list,—one discovered by 
Mr. Pogson, of Oxford, the other two by M. Goldschmidt, 
of Paris,—^making the whole number now forty-five. Not¬ 
withstanding their number, the total mass of these forty-five 
worlds is very small; the diameter of the largest being less 
than forty miles, and that of the smallest little more than 
four. Adverting to the aid whicli star-catalogues ht<fl lent 
to these discoveries, the president directed attention to the 
startling fact, that no fewer flian seventy-seven stars pre¬ 
viously catalogued are now missing. This is ho doubt to 
be attributed partly to errors; but there still appears reason 
to believe that many members of the sidereal system have 
become, and are becoming, extinct. Though the greater part 
of celestial phenomena are explicable according to the same 
laws of gravitation which govern the planetary motions, yet 
the operation of other forces is suspected, the laws of which 
may remain long undetermined. 'ITie splriform nebulss dis¬ 
covered by Lord Bosse are phenomena without an analogue 
in our own system; they have been accounted for by the 
assumption of the compound agency of a gravitating force 
and a resisting medium; the latter being assumed to have a 
smaller proportion to gravitation. As an illustration of the 
practical value of apparently recondite facts, the president 
noticed the sebmingly convincing ar^ment of Arago, that 
the sun is not an incandesoent'selid, but surrounded by a 
luminous atmosphere, because light from inoandescent solid 
bodies can be polarised by refraction, whereas solar light; and 


heat emitted by gaseous bodies, is unpolarised by similar 
means. Adverting to researches bearing upon the figure of 
the earth and the tides, the president mentioned some results 
of the Ordnance survey of Great Britain which had been 
communicated to the Boyal Society by Colonel James, super¬ 
intendent of the survey. The ellipticity deduced is ; 
the mean specific gravity, as obtained from the attraction of 
Arthur’s Beat, near Edinburgh, is 6'816. Magnetic storms 
was the next subject, and the remarkable connection of these 
phenomena with mutation of solar spots was pointed out. 
One important deduction which a study of these phenomena 
leads to is, that the periodic changes of the earth’s magnetic 
force, usually referred to thermic effects of the sun wholly, 
can for the future bo referred to that agency only in part. 
Passing from astronomy and magnetism to the kindred sub¬ 
ject of light, the most important recent fact to be noted is 
that recently made out by M. Jamin, that no distinction can 
he drawn, in respect of polarisation by reflection, between 
transparent and opaque bodies; as all bodies transfoi-m plane 
polarised light into clliptically polarised light, and impress a 
change of phase at the moment of reflection. As reg^ards the 
photographic application of light,—or rather the heliograpbic 
power, whatever it may bo, associated with light,—the presi¬ 
dent prominently referred to the production by M. Poitevin 
of plates in relief, for engraving purposes, by the action of 
light alone. Our readers will have already seen an abstract 
of this process in one of our previous scientific articles. The 
philosophy of the correlation of physical forces, and the 
mutual equivalents of power, was touched upon as its im¬ 
portance demands; and os,a corollary, the point was not left 
unnoticed that recent discoveries have given the ooup-de- 
grace to caloric as a special clement. We need not follow 
the president in his remarks about aluminium, silicon, and 
boron,—tortured as they have been by such unrelenting in¬ 
quisitors as St. Claire Deville, and Wohler,—our readers 
having been already made acquainted with the salient points 
of thoir discoveries. 

Passing from science to the administration of scientific 
functions, the president adverted to the labours of the Par¬ 
liamentary Committee of the Association; who, in reply to 
the question whether any measures could be adopted by 
Government that would improve tho position of science, or 
its cultivation, in this country, recommend tho providing 
at national cost of a central building in London, in which 
tho principal scientific bodies may be located, and the for¬ 
mation of a scientific board to have the control of the public 
funds allotted to tho advancement of science. Something 
in this direction has since been accomplished by the grant 
of Burlington House for the use of the Boyal, Linnean, and 
Chemical Societies; for which a very warm eulogy was 


passed upon the Government. 

Even a slight abstract of the papers read in tho various 
sections would occupy more space than we can devote to 
such subjects. To some extent we shall have to refer to 
them hereafter; but in many cases the points of interest 
luve already been brought before our readers in preceding 
Numbers. 

Perhaps there does not exist a scientific problem of greater 
general interest just now than tho construction of submafSne 
telegraphio cables. Lamenting, as one nooesBarily 
tho temporary failure which has postponed for a time^the 
establishment of telegraphic communication between these 
isles and America, it is noverthelew satisfaotosy to 
that the failure has not been withgstt it# teid^,f 
with the introduotion of aftw ohvion# meani of safetj»«tii:; 
gested by misfortune, wo may c<»fideiitly ,me fitririw* 
uUixnate success. Meanwhile it may be h^ereitiBg to Mwf 
what intelb'gent foroignore think ah^ the donstmQw.aw; 
capabilities of the cable. X. Bimdobs, # 

much to do with the telegraidiie BsM " 
pronounced the etruettuv of ih# etdlbs-fSiy^*’’* 
p^noiple which he is able to sn^^eat-r' T' 
iribution efthe metalliooeBia^ar ll^t 
instead ofrestriothig it to one; tote # 1 ' 
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liS ir^ai^lt the extetttal WircMioEttln|; as a matter 
bf stttituiage, lUtt &11 tiecessarjr atteept as a Safeguard to 
. tlie BahlS In c^e df its grinding upon a ridge of ehar]> rock 
<6r 6 br#l reef, yet be grants that yrautioally it subserves the 
pdi^se indicated by an eieotrlcal thSoriSt, M. Balestrini, of 
aisebarging Sttfeh eleotricity as may linger by induction in 
the gufta>pericha coating. M. Balbstrlni suggested tlie at- 
taehmeiit ef masses of light material to submarino cables at 
Various parts of their length, just os paper slips are attached 
to the tail of a boy’s kite, by which he thought the dosccut 
&f the cable to great depths would be moderated, and the 
Visit of breakage proportionately lessened. M. Baudoiii shows 
■ihe fallacy of this notion, though one in whicli he had been 
'himself inclined formerly to put faith. He calls attention 
to tile fact that at great depths below the surface of water 
all practical distinction between lightness and heaviness 
beaSes; either the water gets forced into the pores of a 
body, or the particles of which the latter is Composed are so 
pressed tegethet and Condensed that their flontative power 
is destroyed. This ftmt will he readily conceded when we 
■remeiilber that at a depth of 1100 mbtfos the pressure is 
e^Ukl to t)b less than 100 atmospheres. He believes that 
the solo provisions of Safety against rupture of a submarine 
cable from its own weight must be imparted to the struc¬ 
ture of the cable itself; and, with a segment of tho Atlantic 
cable in hiS possession, states his conviction that it is in 
every ■Way fitted for its purpose. 

The IVench government has long had in oontemplation 
tho estfcblishment of telegraphic communication between 
France and Algiers; but hitherto no contractor has been 
found willing to undertake tho work on the terms offered, 
namely 50 oeutimes per mbtre. According to M. Baudoin, 
if the expense can be reduced to 60 centimes per m6tre, tho 
French government may have reason to bo well satisfied. 

Matliematibians need not be reniiudcd how necessary it 
is that logarifhmic tables should bo absolutely exact. To 
work with incorrect tables, is very much like trusting one¬ 
self to tlie casualties oCan ocean voyage In a leaky vessel. 
A paper lias been recently communicated to the Mathemati¬ 
cal Dcpartmeilt of tlie IVench Academy of Sciences by M. 
Dupuis on certain oh'ors in the logarithmic tables of Callet. 
Tn these tables there is found at the end of eacli page loga- 
Htlims marked S and T, with their variation V for 10 seconds. 
The logarithms B and T, whicli represent ratios, being added 
to the logarithms of tlio number of seconds' of a small arc, 
the logarithms of'the sines and tangent of that arc are ob¬ 
tained. Calculating the value of 8 and T to ten decimals, 
theie is found to be an en-ot in the'seventh figure in certain 
parts of the latter. Of course it would be out of place to 
print tho corrections here, hut they may bo found in the 
Oomptea liendua, vol. xlv. j 

Amongst the cUrioiiticB of mixlem manufacture, mak¬ 
ing artificial stone is not the least remarkable. At a first 
glance, few operations would seem more unpromising, few 
hiore unnecessai'y. Not only is stone almost every whore 
fbnlid, hut for the most part in abundance. Neverlliel^, 
tho fact of bricks being made in localities wliere stone is 
pleutiful would seem to point to drawbacks or difficulties 
in its use. In our own oountty, we have had Mr, Bansome 
followhig a process of nature Very oloselyt and manufac¬ 
turing stbne by gltiing- sand together (if wo may use tho 
word “ gluing") by means of silico diWolved in caustic soda; 
Wd have also had ; the Stbne-llke compound of alUUiinised 
lastiet;yf !^Hs.' The fetmto-id coming eatensivety into use, 
<>t*^d cost ii a Sericus dr&'whaok to the latter. M! Fe- 
' tix Abate IwA latiely ^)tiblishsd the particulars Of a process 
;'Itjr Impartihg^ stone-like hardnose to plaster of Paris; and he 
{frbdiieee ijfdtiiifltfltnred asttol^ dii 4t at a pride Marcoly 
"mated than thuMS medd'hftedittltrypUuiteh He depdSite the 
btinit plaster in a cylind^ {fitor paassS aqueous 

vspdv^. to the faH'Oxtet^xar'tha 'mthtwt td-4hsi»h> 
plaster) Whlim ddes' hot in 4n the-iy^’est 

•deeme iti jtalrafuteut tiicterdf Mwtmtmd 

Mbjected tapoteerikpptMIte.' tSMhpitellj’. 


resulting is very oompaot and hard, and takes the polish of 
marble, Bas-rcliefb of the most elaborate character may bd 
fashioned out i)f it with all the fidelity of the original models. 
An experience of tliTeo years demonstrates the unchange- 
abiciioss of tho new Substance under atmospheric infinences. 

Saccharine substances have been of late Snbjeoted to 
much chemical scrutiny; and, as wc announced in a pre¬ 
vious Number of our monthly abstract, mannite, sorbino, 
and glycerine wore demonstrated to bo fermentable witli tho 
production of aloohol when properly treated. A questioti 
of gi'eat interest to physiologists is, wliothor sugar bo or 
bo not ordinarily generated by the liver of animals, and 
whether it ho or be not discoverable in tlio venous system 
more poouliiudy belonging to the liver, i. e. tho system of the 
venajwrtas. In 1855, M. Figuicr was tho first to call atten¬ 
tion to the presence of sugar in tho vena portca. Certain 
physiologists having turned their attention to tho matter, 
subsequently denied tho conclusions to which he had arrived; 
founding their denial on the fallacy that jho substance termed 
sugar was not capable of formentation. To this M. Figuier 
properly replied, a far surer test is tho potassio-tartrate of cop¬ 
per. He moreover now states that the sacclmriiio suhstanco 
iu question can ho made to ferment hy proper treatment. 
Tho most important point arrived at by liim, however, is, 
that sugar is discoverable, not in the blood of tlio liver 
alone, but in blood from every part of the animal system ; 
there seems, consequently, no further reason to as.sume 
that the liver is specially endowed witli the sugar-gene¬ 
rating function. 


AUTUMN WORK IN THE FLOWEIUJABDEN. 


By this time tho greenhouse-plants that wore turned out for 
tlie summer will have done their work, and preparation must 
bo made to liouse tliem for the •winter. Tim glory of tlic 
year is fading fast, and one of tlib finest seasons we liave 
had for many years is drawing to its close. Now the gar¬ 
dener must be on the alert, for there is plenty to do; and 
tlio beauty of the garden next year will dejieiid very much 
on present vigilance and a steady watchfulness for a few 
months to come. For whatever is incapable of braving the 
winter unhurt quarters must now be prepared; pits cleaned 
out and dressed witli a new coating of aslics ; broken gla.'^.s 
must-bo made good, tiiough that and re painting ought to 
have been done in July. The laSt act of preparation is to 
see that there is plenty of obmpost made up and sweetened, 
and enough new pots got in, and all the old ones well 
washed and set ip order as to sizes. Slovenly ways in 
potting are surarto laad to mischief; and old pots should 
never bo used jl^in till they have been scrubbed inside and 
out and well-^ured; and eVery bit of drainage to be used in 
potting shodld be equallyjsweet, whether old pots or broken 
oyster-shells. 

You will of course be anxious to preserve the gaiety of 
your bods and borders to th^ last moment; and if you liave 
the necessary appliances of a few frames and a greenhouse, 
and a little heat at command, yon may let things remain 
until the weather really begins to tell upon them, bcoause 
a little careful nursiiig will soon sat them right, and ex¬ 
posure to tho last moment will enable tho stock to -winter 
with loss protection. But it is better to be a day too soon 
than a day too late; and for those who are put to their 
wit’s end to preserve things all the winter, tlie best rule is 
to take them up in good timonthat they may have a little 
of the season lofr to make root ifter being Shifted. 

In taking up, gorattittma clalhi the first notice, because 
in most places they are used fitore extetnlvely than hny 
other greenhouse-plants. There are tvyo food; reasoae for 
preserving every good geranium, even if they kre but copt- 
mon Tom Thumbs; -fitwt,' bttoause vve. pr&n) that 'Wliieh 'we 
have to care for, and teteid the eitpenee df remutediaslng; 
arid seeondty) l^atttii' tlie bUst « genatbHp 'lpMesiee) thb 
mere valuable la It, And' ^ more hwdy. Tbbie irlte siioH- 
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flee tlie4r stbci: tA the fi ost, and buy every year, con have 
tier idea of the value of a good old geranium-stump, which is 
ho Sooner planted out than it breaks fiom every joint, and 
flowers freely on tts well ripened wood ; while young plants 
arc wasting a good month in making long shoots and abun¬ 
dance of foliage. For these reasons, set a value un every 
geranium that has proved good in blooming, no matter 
what its naiiio or its market-value. 

In taking up geraniums you must vary your operations 
according to the treatment they are to have. Jf to be 
housed and brought into bloom early with a little flte^ieat, 
give them a somewhat generous aud light Soil; If io ot 
merely kept alive out of reach of frost, put them ihia 
poorest stuiT you ean lay your hands on—such aS thd lowti 
from some spot in the gaidcii where jSpu never reineil(l%r to 
hdve put a spadeful of manure, and wnioh has he^if cropped 
to death. This, with a moderate adpaikture of sand, will be 
the best stuff fur all kinds of SilidX tllAl are to bo wintered i 
■under circumstances in any #ay trjf'ln^ to plOllls, add jJtil j 
they will be much more hardy, bStiltiSe leSs txditsd W |gtjeflnj ’ 
than in a noinishing compost. , , 

If you hope to have a good shew of gstisIdlUllli it Owls- i 
mas, or thereabouts, take up aS many of thl ytHliiJ 
that wcio struck in July, and ihli liavl Hot yit nOWefed lit j 
'the open ground, as appear prolliislilgi Tot ll^nl it 
into their floworing-pols: 48’a will getm^lltt pi lUlwUli j 
though, if the plants he small, 60’s Avill us Seine 

may be potted in 60's, so as to have I llliA ihdttt NoflltliDer, 


niuius, which improve with age, these detetdorlie; tllltet 
fore, wbere a very large number is not i equisitS, it Is better te 
take off upttings from the best plants, and tlirOvT tlie old stools 
away. In making the cuttings, choose .hort stubby side- 
shoots ; triin off the lower leaves, and sliike them in a cold 
pit, or under hand-glasses; for if they are coddled with artifi¬ 
cial heat iiidy get spiu^ed and worthless. The best plants 
are thuao from autumn outbings, struck without heat, and 
wintered id epol pits, with plenty of air at all tiiiios, except 
during severs figst. Soita that are prised may he still 
further u^iMased by cuttings, assisted with a little heat in 
spriiltj ^d from one or two of the old stools, now taken up 
Ilia kept over winter, a very large stock of young plaiita 
may he manufactured ih spring by nipping down the old 
stems and nursiim tiieiti to thrdw side-shoots. Culooolarias 
like bloistnre ana a little peal id the compost 

A^SrltuihSilIrBrhenas, hliidtropes, and lobelias may ail 
be treltsd id ^hS same Wayi Save one good old plant of 


a moderate adpaiunre of Bind, will be ^erltuihsifrerhenas, hshetropes, and lobelias may ail 
kinds of SibdX tbit are to bo wintered W trelted id ^he same Wayi Save one good old plant of 
in any #ay tr|i*ltt^ to planie, add llilb Imt, inn froid that miuufacture young stock; though, 

re hardy, bleltilelelSOxeltefitlgfraillB) beed on the alert, yoU have a goodly number 

compost. , , , Itfttek alretmyi&r tbe gJ'Ound is a natural hotbed from 

" ' - . . -t (i»-. iblddll m ifdly td the end ot August; aud any thing 


to cause new shoots to break for blootuing It the aeilfld 
season. 

The general slock of bedding geraniums dlfilt hi taleU 
up with care, aud cut down to two pr ^rSI close mfu bf 
the old stem, and in such a way that trnlb top hud of 
each joint shall break it will have ati outward directioin If 
you cut them “anyhow,” you Uiuy sooll Itlvd ibi abutte 
filled with weak spray, and the plants dobtitdte Of sbwO Add 
sj’mmetry. Cut pretty close, and SO IS tO lelVO Ollly twO 
or tlireo joints of this year's growth to each fork; for till 
growing sorts, such as Unique, Commander, &c, cut very 
low down, BO as to promote a strong growth out of the old 
wood, except for such as are to be grown as specimen-plants; 
and these must be judiciously cut with regard to the ar¬ 
rangement of the forks of the old stem, and the positions of 
all the joints upon thema Givo every pot plenty of drain¬ 
age,—say not less than one-fourth of its depth, to be made up 
of Urukcu pots or oyster-shells, and over that Some of the 
roughest of the compost, to prevent the fine soil washing 
down and stopping tho passage. 

. The outtlngs of geraniums may be sorted over, the best 
half-ripe joints picked out, tho weak watery spray thrown 
away, and those reserved struck with a little bottom boat; 
though the strong growing sort! v^ill root without, if put 
into shallow pans in powdered peat and silver-sand.^ Scarce 
and valuable sorts, and fanuy-foliaged geraniums,—^such as 
lAttraction, Dandy, Flower of the Day, Mountain of Li^ht, 
and others, that ore never too nlentiful,—should he very care¬ 
fully out up and struck, one Joint.in and tine out; though a 
single ^olnt will madte a plaht. If assisted with a little heat, 
Tou aiu of course awlre that all pelargoniums And gdra- 
ninms, exQi^pt aTfew of the variegated-fonaged kinds, Strike 
finely out of doors, in the full sun, fSroin the first of June to 
tha piddle of Atignst J the sorts used fbr should 

llway# be itruok in this way about the middle of July, imd 
■toake better pUata than any {lAdiioetl undei glass. <3^ 
nlom'outcioga should be rltber itjr titld btherwtse. It 
la a good rule for thO|e wb? bate hut wt«S pSans of pre. 
'iawvuil tender bllBti tbe Wje^Bet id strike a 


that dfta pb vOpieJt be rooted out of doors, with the 
4em of iQ^e spoistdte, tuid a little sand about the 
,atta th| tiatits ilki Have been pegged down will 
tie ^poied^ ^very jolhti fiy sacrificing the greater 
fiottidu df stich uiuilltb Ha of the trouble of carrying 

tbetil S|ib ^bfOfigb |he wwtlt, which is often more than 
ibej^ Ire #ortb) |ha,aktlym spiing the few old plants that 
Uted will bi^y lutiiiigs in abiuidanee for prupaga- 
tO^eS, iwefhiy betted, triimncd up, and grown on 
OtlU|a(lay be brought to a great size, and are 
iblm when they grow tu neat hushes; but 
little miles of plants arc best, if they 

__, i trelted generously before hoiiig put 

Out for tbe Selsofi, Tbose tbit Ire saved must be kept os 


to good ItetfiA atlu laid ou i 
greellbottie tlil they beriti lb break. Tlio old plants that 
havd tvelll-lpigad wood will scarcely want a drop of water tho 
whole of tbe winter; but young plants must have a sprinkling 
occasionally over the stems, and tho soil moderately moist¬ 
ened when it gets powdery, hut never so as to become wet. 
Hydiangeas are marsh plants, and like water; but when 
fairly at rest, they must be guaided against any excess. 

ShIBUIX HlBBElin. 


BTICKLEBACK8 AND THEIB “NESTB.” 

Tub common stickleback' of our rivulets is a much more 
interesting member of tho great fish family thaif careless 
observers might suppose. His strength, his courage, hjs 
capacity for enduring almost ,any degree Of heat or cold, his 
ability to live either in salt or fresh water, and, lastly, the 
singular instinct which gifts him with tho desire and power 
lo ofanitruct a '* nest" for thuproteotion of his offspring, place 
UiA, notwithstanding his diminutive siae, in the ranks ef 
royalty among fishes. 
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wliilo the most, 
rsre of the fami- 
lyi seHoni, if ever, 
feoiul in fresh wa¬ 
ter, is the fiftecn- 
sjfined stlclclobach 
tpinaehia). 

This iost.bowcTer, 
wiil also, lilto his 
congeners, live in 
fresh water. lie 
is, indeed, of as¬ 
pect sufficiently 
distinct to account 
fur his dilTercrico 
of habit, being 
fonned almost like 
a. Very shtmt cel, 
btit st^ped-indis- 

pntdbly as a true 
atichleback by his 
spines, and othcr 
gaeteroBtean cha¬ 
racteristics, not 
omiUing his nost- 
bnilding facult}’-, 
in which- he is 
nearly as distin¬ 
guished an archi¬ 
tect as his breth- 
wa of the brooks. 

Among other iii- 
twesting peculiar¬ 
ities of these little 
fish, is their cha- 
tneiien-like power 
of nssuming dif¬ 
ferent colours un- 
■fSer^ diBfeOnt. in¬ 
fluences. In .the 
breeding season, 
or when agitated 
in the almost con¬ 
tinual conflicts which they wage agiii'-ist < oilier, their 
usual dull green changes to the gayest hues of scarlet con 
trasted. with, milky white, the most vivid grass g-rcen with 
purple, and sometimes in comb.at bceomiTig, in their most 
terrible,anger, nearly jet-hkcle. 'I'ho v;iii((tiislic<l, however, 
soon loses his bright hues, recovering n faint reflection of 
them at the moment of dis.solntioii, a.s thmigh in the ili-ll- 
rium of his last agony he s.aw hiinself tlie victor instead 
of the vanquished. Placed in a tank -with otliers of his own 
sise, he never ceases to combat till ho rcniainn iinrlispiitcd 
monarch of his domain; so that it is impossible to keep a 
number in the same vessel. A single p.air, however, i.iiidcr 
ibrionato circumstances, might exhibit llio interesting spec- 
tMle of the construction of the nest. 

Nest-architecture has been generally thought to be con¬ 
fined to birds; for the few quadrupeds which have been 
'described as making nests,—such as the rabbit, the field- 
mouse, and tlje squirrel,—^merely prepare beds for their 
young. The only true nests, therefore, except those of 
birds, are constructed by fishes; and yet, till M. Coste road 
his interesting paper on the “ Nidification of Sticklebacks” 
the other day at the French Academy, modern naturalists 
knew nothing of this peculiarity in the habits of fishoj, at 
least thsy pnblishsd nothing; though Aristotle had stated 
above 2000 years ago that a certain little fish constructed 
a pert Ilk* that of a bird,—-a statement that was either over¬ 
looked, diacredited, or disregarded. Clive, it is true, among 
modern naturalists, stated that black’ gobio deposited 
its iQHiwn in a kind of nest; and^m now thought that this 
,VrUthe.fithallttdedtohyAri|l^HP:' 

, I : . M. Costs-was enabled filKiohg swies of unwea¬ 


ried observations 
to describe the 
whole process of 
construction of the 
stickleback’s nest; 
end the following 
narrative, ns sub¬ 
sequently detailed 
hy Orbclin, is the 
vcsnlt of liis in¬ 
teresting discove¬ 
ries. 

At spawning- 
time tiio males— 
for they are tlio 
builders, tlie ladies 
remaining perfect¬ 
ly pa.ssive — may 
lie seen busily en¬ 
gaged preparing 
for the erection of 
the family-nnrse- 
ry, evidently an 
arduous task for 
such miniature ar¬ 
chitects. Every 
bit of the material 
is carried in the 
tiny mouth, and 
often from coiisi- 
der.ablo distances. 
His various contri¬ 
vances to prevent 
the foundation of 
bis structure from 
beingcarried away 
by tlie stream are 
exceedingly inte¬ 
resting ; the ino.st 
common being the 
depo.sit of a layer 
of sand oil the 
lighter materials, 
v.'liicli lie also Iniiiys in liis montfi. The fioor thus formed, 
is cenii'iilcd by means of .a eluteii which be obtains from Ills 
own skin by eontiimuns rubbing^ an operation from -wliidi 
ho I'vulgiitly snflcrs great fatigue, and sometimes appears 
for a lime quite ovcveoiin; in the elTort. 

lli.s next process is to att.-u-b a row of small uprights, or 
twig eoUimns, to this base ; in the performance of which he 
exhibits the most fastidious delicacy of ta.sle, taking llicm 
out over and ovi'i- again to refix them hi a position more to 
his mind. Sometimes he may find a portion of the niate- 
ri.als unsuitable; in which case ho takes down a part or the 
whole of the structure, regardless of fatigue and trouble, and 
carries tiio useless lumber to a distance, so as not to encum¬ 
ber bis future proceedings. As the walls rise he ceniontj;, 
them as he had previously done the base, and then completes 
the roof in a similar manner. The structure when quite 
complete has two entrances,—a front and back door, as it 
were,—which he preserves in the desired form by frequently 
pressing in and out in opposite directions, so as to keep the 
net t in form and sufficiently open. 

When the nest is finished fatal combats often ensue for ' 
its possession ; and when at last prosorved or conquered, tho 
triumphant male invites stgne favourite female to come and 
occupy the edifice, over which ho keeps guard during tho 
whole time she is depositing her eggs; always wearing in 
honour of the joyful occasion his brightest hues of white 
and scarlet, or more regal purple. He continues to main¬ 
tain his guard in full uniform until tho eggs, or spawn, 
arc all hatched, and the young fry begin to disperse; and 
then retires, his office over, and his gay colours faded to the 
usual dusky green. H. N. II. 











